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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  January  1979  survey  of  occupa¬ 
tional  earnings  in  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minnesota-Wisconsin,  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by 
the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  under  the  general  direction 
of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The 
survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many 
firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical 
information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 
in  the  Minneapolis— St.  Paul  area  are  available  for  the  machinery  (January 
1978),  computer  and  data  processing  services  (March  1978),  and  hotels 
and  motels  (May  1978)  industries.  Reports  on  occupational  earnings  only 
are  available  for  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  (January  197  9)  and  moving 
and  storage  (January  1979)  industries.  Also  available  for  Minneapolis 
and  for  St.  Paul  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades, 
printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  and 
helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available 
from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- 10  through  A- 15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 


Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 


Earnings:  All  establishments 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 
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SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 
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MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
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MANUFACTURING  - 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
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MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Weekly  earning. 
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woiken 
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hour.1 

itandard) 
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s  $ 
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$ 
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208.00 

$  $ 
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3.199 
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213.50 

207.00 

181.00-232.50 

- 

- 

331 

40.0 

285.50 

292.00 

249.50-327.50 

— 

659 

39.5 

260.50 

259.00 

228.50-288.00 

- 

- 

331 

40.  0 

264.50 

264.00 

241.50-288.00 

- 

- 

328 

39.5 

256.00 

254.50 

213.50-294.50 
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- 

74 

40.0 

327.50 

344.00 

298.50-370.00 

- 

- 

1.641 
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231.50 

229.50 

204.50-251.50 
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- 

750 

39.  5 

235.50 

236.50 

220.50-252.00 
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- 

891 

39.  0 

228.50 
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- 

89 

40.  0 

318.50 

321.00 

293.50-351.00 

“ 

2.392 

39.  5 

204.50 

201.50 

188.50-218.50 

- 

- 

1.389 

39.  5 

206.50 

203.50 

191.00-220.00 

- 

- 

1.003 

39.0 

201.50 

200.00 

179.50-218.50 

- 

- 

65 

40.0 

260.00 

251.50 

249.50-271.50 

1.366 

39.5 

192.00 

186.50 

170.00-210.50 

- 

- 

657 

40.  0 

191.50 

185.50 

172.50-207.00 

- 

- 

709 

39.  0 

193.00 

188.00 

165.50-214.00 

- 

- 

92 

39.5 

240.00 

240.00 

194.00-293.50 

- 

— 

248 

39.5 

196.00 

187.00 

174.50-217.50 

- 

- 

124 

39.5 

184.00 

179.50 

173.00-189.00 

- 

- 

124 

39.5 

208.00 

209.50 

176.50-233.00 

~ 

— 

1.527 

39.5 

189.00 

173.50 

159.50-196.00 

- 

3 

722 

39.5 

176.50 

172.50 

162.00-187.50 

- 

3 

805 

39.0 

200.50 

177.00 

153.00-232.00 

- 

- 

230 

40.0 

283.00 

307.00 

260.50-320.50 

- 

970 

39.0 

185.00 

175.00 

163.50-194.50 

- 

- 

515 

39.5 

180.50 

176.50 

167.50-189.50 

- 

- 

455 

39.0 

190.50 

172.50 

156.00-201.50 

~ 

“ 

557 

39.  5 

196.50 

170.00 

150.00-239.50 

- 

3 

207 

39.5 

167.50 

161.00 

149.50-174.00 

- 

3 

350 

39.  5 

213.50 

195.00 

150.00-281.00 

- 

- 

169 

40.  0 

271.50 

283.50 

254.50-314.50 

“ 

— 

107 

39.5 

168.00 

160.00 

155.50-179.00 

- 

- 

61 

39.  5 

168.00 

159.50 

154.50-181.00 

— 

■ 

2.170 

39.5 

158.50 

148.50 

138.00-163.50 

- 

25 

469 

39.5 

160.00 

150.00 

1*4. 00—162. 00 

- 

8 

1.701 

39.0 

158.50 

145.00 

136.00-164.00 

- 

17 

239 

40.  0 

210.00 

205.00 

161.00-248.50 

— 

- 

1.169 

39.  0 

163.00 

149.50 

138.00-165.50 

- 

6 

260 

39.  5 

169.00 

153.50 

144.00-170.00 

- 

“ 

909 

39.  0 

161.00 

149.50 

138.00-163.00 

6 

101 

40.  0 

244.00 

248.50 

218.50-264.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


S  $ 

s 
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20 
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30 

140 
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180 

12 

16 

119 
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625 
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- 

5 

33 
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12 

16 

114 

117 
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4 
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- 

25 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

3 
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12 

16 

103 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

— 

37 

12 

16 

85 

13 

40 
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- 

- 

- 

2 

36 
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- 

~ 

13 

38 

92 
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12 

16 

39 

87 
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- 

- 

5 

30 
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107 

12 

16 

34 

57 

79 

4 

99 

5 

10 

22 

65 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

18 

48 

- 

- 

5 

9 

4 

17 

9 

114 

105 

160 

241 

257 

6 

6 

52 

79 

165 

154 

3 

108 

53 

81 

76 

103 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

7 

_ 

36 

57 

91 

173 

211 

- 

1 

7 

35 

123 

129 

- 

35 

50 

56 

50 

82 

9 

78 

48 

69 

68 

46 

6 

5 

45 

44 

42 

25 

3 

73 

3 

25 

26 

21 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

7 

2 

4 

7 

41 

21 

5 

2 

1 

4 

26 

9 

3 

199 

552 

446 

340 

137 

87 

21 

66 

132 

110 

41 

22 

178 

486 

314 

230 

96 

65 

11 

2 

37 

10 

19 

2 

53 

288 

241 

227 

97 

54 

_ 

30 

92 

49 

24 

9 

53 

258 

149 

178 

73 

45 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1365  1556  1075 
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26 


19 

2 

17 

4 

197 

67 

130 


693 

462 
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92 

22 

70 
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193 

134 

22 

62 

41 

21 

287 

173 

114 

5 

224 

159 

65 

63 

14 

49 

5 

14 

13 

114 

26 

88 

26 

31 

14 
17 

2 


85 

52 

33 

2 


300  423 

94  263 

206  160 
1 

725  323 

420  230 

305  93 

5  4 


296 

152 

144 

11 

24 

10 

14 

121 

67 

54 

8 

97 

51 

46 

24 
16 

8 

7 

11 

1 

72 

2 

70 

32 

49 

1 

48 

25 


120 

41 

79 

10 

34 

2 

32 

20 

1 

19 

10 

10 

1 

9 


582 

391 

191 

57 

109 

70 

39 

5 

236 

200 

36 

7 

163 

87 

76 

35 

16 

3 
13 

9 

20 

4 

16 

17 

7 

10 

8 

11 

7 

4 


349 

212 

137 

28 

135 

86 

49 

5 

130 

77 

53 

6 

41 

22 

19 

5 

27 

15 

12 

9 

3 

3 

43 

3 

40 

39 

3 

3 


221 
102 
1 19 
55 

81 

55 

26 

3 

75 

26 

49 

19 

25 

10 

15 

9 


25 

24 


26 

26 


87 

44 

43 

33 

49 

35 

14 


15 

3 

12 

11 

8 

2 

6 

6 


56 

56 


10 

6 

40 

22 

54 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

10 

6 

37 

22 

54 

9 

6 

37 

22 

54 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

66 

81 

22 

16 

13 

1 

40 

- 

- 

- 

65 

41 

22 

16 

13 

10 

39 

22 

16 

13 

18 

74 

9 

15 

7 

1 

40 

- 

- 

- 

17 

34 

9 

15 

7 

6 

33 

9 

15 

7 

65 

11 

54 

20 

19 

8 

11 

9 


43 

11 


62 

4 

58 

58 

45 


17 

4 

13 

13 


48 

3 

45 

24 

12 

1 

11 

8 

34 

1 

33 

15 


44 

3 

41 

41 


22 

22 


19 

19 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Weekly  earnings 
(standard) 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  U TIL I  TIES - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONM AN UF  ACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MAN  UF  ACTURI NG  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI N6  - 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Average 

S 

% 

$ 

S 

$ 

% 

S 

* 

% 

$ 

S 

s 

S 

S 

s 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

S 

weekly 

105 

no 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

worker* 

hours1 

(standard] 

Mean2 

Medlu2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

200 

2  20 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

993 

39.5 

154.00 

145.00 

132.50-161.50 

- 

19 

142 

262 

203 

113 

40 

33 

83 

23 

48 

7 

13 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

201 

39.5 

149.50 

150.00 

135.50-156.00 

- 

8 

17 

34 

38 

61 

17 

13 

12 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

792 

39.5 

155.50 

145.00 

131.00-168.50 

- 

11 

125 

228 

165 

52 

23 

20 

71 

22 

48 

7 

13 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

138 

40.0 

185.00 

168.50 

148.50-200.50 

- 

- 

11 

2 

35 

10 

18 

1 

24 

7 

4 

6 

13 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*347 

39.0 

146.00 

129.50 

121.00-150.00 

_ 

312 

364 

220 

84 

112 

57 

33 

35 

44 

7 

1 

13 

22 

28 

13 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

105 

40.  0 

145.00 

138.00 

126.50-154.00 

- 

- 

32 

31 

11 

12 

- 

6 

6 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*242 

39.0 

146.00 

129.50 

120.00-150.00 

- 

312 

332 

189 

73 

100 

57 

27 

29 

37 

7 

1 

13 

22 

28 

13 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

156 

40.0 

242.00 

259.50 

179.00-304.50 

- 

- 

12 

1 

5 

1 

21 

9 

21 

7 

1 

13 

22 

28 

13 

2 

- 

- 

- 

107 

39.5 

208.50 

173.50 

150.00-297.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

33 

13 

3 

10 

6 

7 

_ 

_ 

2 

12 

13 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

103 

39.5 

209.00 

168.00 

150.00-304.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

33 

13 

2 

8 

5 

7 

- 

- 

2 

12 

13 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

40.0 

275.50 

304.50 

220.00-322.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

3 

7 

- 

- 

2 

12 

13 

2 

- 

- 

- 

726 

39.5 

149.50 

132.50 

121.00-162.00 

_ 

157 

187 

116 

38 

42 

43 

30 

25 

38 

_ 

1 

13 

20 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

687 

39.  0 

149.50 

131.50 

121.00-160.00 

- 

157 

173 

114 

33 

39 

43 

25 

21 

32 

- 

1 

13 

20 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98 

40.  0 

240.00 

259.50 

178.50-296.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

19 

5 

18 

- 

1 

13 

20 

16 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

513 

39.  0 

127.50 

124.50 

117.50-133.50 

_ 

155 

176 

98 

46 

37 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

61 

40.  0 

135.50 

134.00 

126.50-138.00 

- 

- 

17 

29 

6 

9 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

452 

38.  5 

126.00 

122.00 

117.50-130.00 

- 

155 

159 

69 

40 

28 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

518 

39.0 

141.00 

129.50 

120.00-145.50 

29 

105 

130 

72 

89 

33 

19 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

6 

19 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

181 

39.5 

139.00 

140.00 

123.00-149.50 

- 

29 

38 

19 

51 

22 

15 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

337 

39.0 

141.50 

124.50 

119.50-140.50 

29 

76 

92 

53 

38 

11 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

6 

19 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

413 

39.5 

165.00 

152.00 

140.00-178.50 

5 

_ 

16 

82 

71 

90 

33 

13 

29 

28 

20 

8 

2 

7 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

66 

39.5 

185.00 

174.00 

161.00-200.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

12 

10 

9 

15 

9 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

347 

40.0 

161.00 

150.00 

137.00-167.00 

5 

- 

16 

82 

68 

78 

23 

4 

14 

19 

18 

2 

2 

7 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

40.  0 

273.50 

293.00 

259.50-300.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

7 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

872 

39.  5 

163.00 

154.00 

149.50-178.50 

11 

1 

76 

49 

152 

189 

142 

52 

94 

51 

25 

14 

_ 

3 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

234 

40.  0 

170.00 

164.00 

149.50-188.00 

- 

- 

9 

12 

46 

34 

33 

5 

53 

31 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

638 

39.  5 

160.50 

151.50 

145.00-169.00 

11 

1 

67 

37 

106 

155 

109 

47 

41 

20 

16 

12 

- 

3 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

66 

39.  0 

194.00 

161.00 

131.00-240.00 

11 

- 

4 

4 

4 

2 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

3 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

762 

40.0 

191.50 

185.00 

162.00-216.00 

_ 

20 

66 

26 

29 

40 

42 

88 

148 

145 

52 

15 

25 

56 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

225 

40.  0 

193.00 

189.00 

169.00-217.50 

- 

- 

24 

4 

2 

6 

23 

25 

52 

39 

20 

14 

11 

- 

5 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

537 

40.0 

191.00 

184.00 

159.50-216.00 

- 

20 

42 

22 

27 

34 

19 

63 

96 

106 

32 

1 

14 

56 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

505 

40.  0 

204.50 

196.00 

175.00-224.00 

_ 

_ 

26 

_ 

_ 

24 

15 

73 

128 

103 

39 

14 

22 

56 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

123 

40.  0 

208.00 

201.50 

185. 50-228.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

13 

32 

31 

8 

14 

8 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

382 

40.  0 

203.00 

196.00 

172.00-224.00 

- 

- 

26 

- 

- 

18 

9 

60 

96 

72 

31 

14 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

257 

40.  0 

167.00 

155.50 

133.00-199.50 

- 

20 

40 

26 

29 

16 

27 

15 

20 

42 

13 

1 

3 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

102 

40.  0 

175.00 

173.00 

136.00-199.50 

- 

- 

24 

4 

2 

- 

17 

12 

20 

8 

12 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

155 

40.  0 

161.50 

145.00 

132.50-201.50 

- 

20 

16 

22 

27 

16 

10 

3 

- 

34 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.470 

39.5 

188.00 

172.50 

149.50-207.00 

16 

33 

201 

738 

659 

6  36 

686 

648 

954 

557 

360 

254 

201 

22 

202 

210 

84 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1*752 

39.5 

182.50 

179.50 

160.00-200.00 

- 

5 

22 

75 

196 

137 

209 

260 

409 

214 

139 

49 

16 

2 

5 

4 

4 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4.718 

39.  5 

190.00 

170.50 

147.50-217.50 

16 

28 

179 

663 

463 

499 

477 

388 

545 

343 

221 

205 

185 

20 

197 

206 

80 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.209 

40.0 

263.00 

260.50 

218.50-318.00 

15 

38 

21 

18 

106 

138 

105 

127 

146 

12 

194 

206 

80 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

Average 

s 

105 

S 

110 

s 

120 

S 

130 

$ 

140 

s 

150 

t 

160 

S 

170 

* 

180 

s  s 

200 

220 

s 

240 

*  * 

260 

S 

280 

300 

S 

320 

$ 

340 

$  $ 

360 

380 

S 

400 

$ 

420 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

workers 

standard) 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

1 10 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

2*658 

39.5 

214.50 

195.50 

171.50-240.50 

- 

- 

12 

61 

91 

134 

307 

285 

506 

301 

263 

146 

165 

14 

85 

195 

84 

9 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

762 

39.5 

202.50 

195.50 

178.50-222.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

24 

70 

103 

217 

142 

125 

41 

16 

2 

5 

2 

4 

6 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

1.896 

39.5 

219.50 

195.00 

165.50-260.50 

- 

- 

12 

61 

86 

110 

237 

182 

289 

159 

138 

105 

149 

12 

80 

193 

80 

3 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

670 

40.0 

286.50 

310.50 

240.00-334.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

28 

63 

71 

31 

111 

6 

77 

193 

80 

3 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

3.802 

39.5 

169.50 

157.50 

140.00-184.00 

16 

33 

189 

677 

566 

500 

37  7 

363 

446 

254 

97 

108 

36 

8 

117 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

980 

40.0 

167.50 

164.50 

148.50-184.00 

- 

5 

22 

75 

189 

111 

137 

157 

190 

70 

1  4 

8 

~ 

- 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

2*822 

39.5 

170.00 

155.00 

138.00-184.00 

16 

28 

167 

602 

377 

389 

240 

206 

256 

184 

83 

100 

36 

8 

1 17 

13 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

539 

40.0 

234.00 

233.00 

188.00-293.00 

- 

- 

- 

15 

38 

19 

13 

78 

75 

34 

96 

35 

6 

117 

13 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  - 

140 

39.5 

179.00 

188.50 

145.50-200.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

2 

17 

1 

23 

45 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

118 

39.5 

174.00 

169.00 

141.50-200.00 

— 

43 

2 

17 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  A  - 

69 

39.5 

196.00 

200.00 

194.00-200.00 

— 

— 

— 

" 

17 

1 1 

32 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  B  - 

71 

■p 

o 

• 

o 

162.50 

145.50 

140.00-188.50 

- 

- 

— 

43 

2 

1 

12 

- 

MACHINE  BILLERS  - 

303 

•p 

o 

o 

230.50 

225.00 

159.50-310.00 

- 

4 

2 

2 

55 

16 

9 

8 

32 

2 

30 

- 

39 

13 

91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

247 

40.0 

247.50 

270.00 

184.00-310.00 

- 

- 

— 

44 

— 

■ 

30 

39 

13 

91 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

663 

39.5 

214.00 

205.00 

169.50-239.50 

- 

1 

1 

12 

44 

16 

92 

62 

93 

86 

107 

44 

23 

6 

31 

11 

19 

- 

2 

- 

13 

MANUFACTURING  - 

251 

40.0 

218.00 

208.50 

178.50-240.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

7 

27 

23 

47 

28 

43 

28 

7 

1 

24 

3 

2 

” 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

412 

39.5 

212.00 

194.00 

167.00-239.50 

1 

1 

9 

38 

9 

65 

39 

46 

58 

64 

16 

1  6 

5 

7 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

86 

40.0 

305.00 

315.00 

251.00-341.50 

— 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

2.684 

39.5 

173.00 

167.00 

150.00-188.50 

- 

31 

120 

160 

357 

324 

49  3 

336 

508 

136 

99 

21 

1 

22 

61 

13 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

776 

39.  5 

176.00 

172.50 

159.00-186.50 

- 

- 

1 

12 

71 

121 

147 

144 

196 

54 

6 

9 

~ 

9 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

1.908 

39.5 

172.00 

163.50 

148.00-188.50 

- 

31 

119 

148 

286 

203 

346 

192 

312 

82 

93 

12 

1 

13 

61 

9 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

188 

40.0 

247.50 

240.00 

204.50-304.00 

— 

— 

11 

■ 

5 

17 

11 

6 1 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

1.197 

39.5 

188.00 

176.00 

166.00-193.00 

- 

- 

14 

5 

52 

106 

243 

234 

303 

87 

53 

19 

- 

11 

61 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

514 

39.5 

179.00 

174.50 

165.50-187.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

64 

113 

120 

139 

35 

9 

— 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

683 

39.5 

194.50 

182.00 

166.00-204.50 

- 

- 

14 

5 

30 

42 

130 

114 

164 

52 

50 

10 

— 

2 

6  1 

9 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

125 

40.0 

273.50 

304.00 

239.00-304.00 

— 

- 

— 

— 

■ 

6 1 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

1.479 

39.5 

161.00 

155.50 

144.00-174.00 

- 

31 

106 

155 

305 

218 

248 

100 

203 

47 

46 

2 

1 

11 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

254 

39.5 

170.00 

163.00 

150.00-182.00 

- 

- 

1 

12 

49 

57 

32 

22 

55 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

1.225 

39.  5 

159.00 

154.00 

140.00-172.50 

- 

31 

105 

143 

256 

161 

216 

78 

148 

30 

2 

1 

11 

“ 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

63 

39.  5 

196.00 

167.00 

159.00-229.50 

11 

5 

17 

2 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Minneapolis— St.  Paul, 
Minn  — Wis.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


^"^Veekl^Tarnlng^^™ 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

% 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

* 

S 

S 

* 

S 

% 

S 

S 

S 

S 

weekly 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

4  00 

420 

440 

460 

480 

500 

520 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

460 

480 

500 

520 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1.345 

39.5 

385.00 

384.50 

347.50-430.00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

21 

17 

26 

38 

76 

97 

165 

193 

146 

153 

159 

1  19 

81 

36 

9 

6 

736 

39.5 

401.00 

404.00 

368.50-437.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

18 

20 

31 

86 

78 

104 

117 

104 

89 

55 

20 

3 

3 

609 

39.  5 

365.50 

365.00 

325.50-408.50 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

20 

12 

24 

20 

56 

66 

79 

115 

42 

36 

55 

30 

26 

16 

6 

3 

112 

40.  0 

407.50 

405.00 

364.00-449.00 

~ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

- 

~ 

— 

2 

3 

10 

7 

15 

14 

16 

9 

12 

12 

8 

1 

3 

677 

39.5 

420.50 

423.50 

393.50-449.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

2 

17 

4 

19 

70 

82 

102 

138 

1  14 

76 

32 

9 

6 

429 

40.  0 

429.00 

431.50 

405.00-452.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

28 

57 

80 

94 

84 

54 

20 

3 

3 

248 

39.  5 

405.50 

411.00 

368.00-445.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

17 

4 

13 

42 

25 

22 

44 

30 

22 

12 

6 

3 

49 

40.0 

448.00 

452.00 

418.00-474.00 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

5 

4 

5 

1 

12 

11 

7 

1 

3 

536 

39.5 

360.00 

359.50 

336.00-383.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

5 

8 

24 

41 

72 

124 

117 

60 

48 

21 

5 

5 

4 

252 

39.5 

371.00 

369.50 

350.00-393.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

5 

23 

67 

49 

44 

37 

10 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

284 

39.5 

349.50 

353.00 

324.00-368.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

8 

13 

36 

49 

57 

68 

16 

11 

11 

- 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

53 

40.0 

379.50 

392.50 

336.00-413.00 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

2 

3 

9 

4 

5 

9 

11 

8 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

120 

39.5 

306.00 

310.50 

269.50-345.50 

. 

_ 

1 

. 

. 

19 

9 

9 

10 

16 

21 

22 

6 

4 

3 

55 

40.0 

315.50 

313.00 

291.50-347.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

7 

15 

8 

13 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

65 

39.0 

298.50 

299.00 

236.00-345.50 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

18 

4 

7 

3 

1 

13 

9 

5 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.840 

39.5 

315.50 

310.50 

275.50-350.00 

_ 

6 

2 

2 

51 

82 

142 

276 

232 

230 

257 

193 

104 

92 

80 

36 

35 

11 

5 

2 

2 

753 

40.  0 

331.50 

324.50 

293.50-362.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

14 

21 

85 

102 

126 

107 

101 

51 

52 

36 

25 

17 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1*087 

39.0 

304.50 

299.00 

260.00-336.00 

- 

6 

2 

2 

47 

68 

121 

191 

130 

104 

150 

92 

53 

40 

44 

11 

18 

6 

1 

1 

_ 

168 

40.0 

356.50 

363.50 

301.50-400.00 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

6 

13 

22 

16 

13 

11 

21 

24 

24 

4 

6 

6 

1 

1 

- 

497 

39.5 

356.00 

349.50 

307.00-405.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

13 

57 

41 

57 

44 

47 

49 

47 

59 

30 

35 

11 

5 

2 

156 

40.  0 

388.00 

398.00 

348.50-426.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9 

8 

8 

19 

14 

20 

27 

19 

17 

5 

4 

1 

_ 

341 

39.0 

341.50 

336.00 

288.00-385.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

52 

32 

49 

36 

28 

35 

27 

32 

11 

18 

6 

1 

1 

_ 

45 

40.0 

420.00 

413.00 

396.00-450.00 

~ 

— 

“ 

“ 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

~ 

1 

3 

11 

12 

4 

6 

6 

1 

1 

- 

875 

39.5 

313.00 

322.00 

280.50-345.00 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

24 

55 

57 

76 

98 

Ill 

192 

134 

52 

45 

21 

4 

382 

40.  0 

328.00 

331.50 

301.50-356.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

7 

45 

32 

58 

79 

72 

36 

32 

9 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

493 

39.  0 

301.00 

307.50 

259.00-330.00 

- 

6 

- 

- 

22 

49 

50 

31 

66 

53 

113 

62 

16 

13 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

99 

40.  0 

342.50 

339.50 

301.50-381.00 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8 

15 

14 

12 

8 

16 

13 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

431 

39.5 

274.50 

276.00 

253.00-295.50 

. 

_ 

2 

2 

27 

27 

70 

114 

93 

62 

19 

12 

3 

224 

39.0 

258.00 

260.00 

253.00-276.00 

- 

- 

2 

2 

25 

19 

58 

79 

32 

2 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.560 

39.5 

221.00 

213.00 

190.00-240.00 

1 

16 

238 

253 

402 

229 

163 

108 

48 

30 

24 

30 

13 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

684 

39.5 

213.50 

209.50 

185.50-232.50 

1 

12 

123 

134 

160 

116 

56 

42 

26 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

876 

39.5 

227.00 

214.00 

195.50-246.50 

- 

4 

115 

119 

242 

113 

107 

66 

22 

23 

21 

29 

12 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

118 

40.0 

285.00 

297.50 

248.50-347.50 

- 

- 

- 

15 

4 

7 

25 

6 

4 

18 

7 

26 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

521 

39.  5 

244.00 

240.00 

214.00-272.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27 

149 

86 

93 

83 

29 

22 

23 

6 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

186 

40.0 

246.00 

240.50 

219.00-269.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

42 

44 

31 

37 

16 

6 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

335 

39.0 

243.00 

236.00 

213.00-275.00 

- 

- 

- 

21 

107 

42 

62 

46 

13 

16 

20 

5 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

34 

40.  0 

313.00 

308.00 

298.50-333.00 

1 

3 

4 

1 

11 

6 

5 

3 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  .  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR I N6  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACT  UR  I  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Minneapolis  St.  Paul, 


Weekly  earning^"™ 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

standard) 

Mean2 

Median2 

S 

Middle  range  2 

u 

702 

39.5 

$ 

224.00 

$ 

212.00 

$  $ 

197.50-237.00 

287 

39.5 

217.50 

216.50 

199.00-230.00 

415 

39.  5 

228.00 

210.00 

195.50-244.50 

82 

40.0 

276.00 

248.50 

231.00-347.50 

337 

O 

• 

o 

180.50 

174.00 

168.00-190.00 

211 

40.0 

179.50 

174.00 

167.00-190.00 

126 

40.  0 

182.00 

180.00 

172.50-190.00 

70 

40.  0 

189.00 

192.00 

154.00-211.00 

70 

39.  0 

199.50 

198.00 

164.50-230.00 

58 

39.0 

200.50 

198.00 

165.00-230.00 

1.856 

40.0 

274.00 

271.50 

224.50-313.50 

1*405 

40.0 

276.50 

277.00 

224.50-317.50 

451 

40.0 

266.50 

267.50 

220.50-312.50 

77 

40.  0 

323.50 

328.00 

263.00-366.00 

600 

40.  0 

326.00 

317.00 

295.50-352.00 

507 

40.  0 

324.50 

314.50 

295.50-349.50 

93 

40.  0 

333.50 

330.00 

292.00-361.00 

557 

40.0 

266.00 

260.00 

238.00-286.50 

372 

40.0 

257.50 

253.50 

236.00-277.00 

185 

40.  0 

283.00 

275.00 

255.00-312.50 

469 

40.0 

211.00 

207.00 

195.50-225.00 

327 

40.0 

211.00 

207.00 

197.00-222.00 

142 

40.  0 

210.50 

204.00 

177.50-230.50 

1.503 

40.0 

296.00 

275.00 

237.00-351.00 

1.264 

40.0 

283.50 

272.00 

235.00-327.00 

239 

40.  0 

362.50 

406.00 

253.50-427.00 

225 

40.0 

359.50 

418.50 

253.50-427.00 

372 

40.0 

272.50 

271.00 

244.00-298.00 

115 

39.  5 

284.50 

284.00 

261.00-295.50 

89 

40.0 

285.50 

285.50 

264.50-295.50 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


SSS*9$9S$S$ 


********** 


120  140  160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  380  400  420  440  460  480  500  520 


and 


and 


140  160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  380  400  420  440  460  480  500  520  over 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS  - 


COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIANS 
NONMANUF  AC  TURI N6 - 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  B 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 
MANUFACTURING  - 


- 

68 

121 

219 

134 

- 

11 

61 

106 

67 

- 

57 

60 

113 

67 

- 

- 

13 

4 

6 

16 

170 

105 

34 

9 

12 

112 

67 

12 

5 

4 

58 

38 

22 

4 

15 

1 

19 

20 

8 

10 

19 

8 

8 

20 

6 

17 

8 

4 

19 

11 

58 

133 

215 

232 

11 

20 

105 

171 

176 

- 

38 

28 

44 

56 

- 

- 

52 

96 

- 

- 

31 

81 

- 

- 

21 

15 

49 

106 

151 

109 

12 

79 

140 

75 

37 

27 

11 

34 

_ 

45 

103 

259 

- 

45 

103 

215 

- 

- 

- 

44 

- 

- 

- 

44 

- 

- 

17 

65 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

- 

- 

1 

3 

68 

23 

45 

22 

2 

2 


18  3 
130 
53 
10 

17 

4 

13 

126 

105 

21 

22 

13 

9 

175 

158 

17 

17 

59 

18 
11 


25 

19 

8 

5 

10 

1 

20 

9 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

183 

206 

217 

123 

171 

165 

60 

35 

52 

1 

3 

9 

44 

128 

123 

44 

113 

116 

- 

15 

7 

108 

69 

70 

71 

50 

25 

37 

19 

45 

31 

1 

- 

8 

- 

- 

23 

1 

- 

214 

75 

114 

210 

75 

112 

4 

- 

2 

4 

- 

2 

109 

34 

44 

24 

39 

16 

20 

34 

15 

1 

24 

12 

1 

24 

12 

1 

21 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

121 

101 

97 

91 

81 

84 

30 

20 

13 

16 

8 

7 

89 

68 

58 

67 

56 

52 

22 

12 

6 

16 

9 

7 

8 

1 

- 

8 

8 

7 

83 

107 

71 

81 

90 

70 

2 

17 

1 

2 

17 

- 

21 

15 

8 

3 

1 

3 

1 

- 

3 

51 

42 

9 

5 

23 

18 

5 


19 

15 

4 

1 

19 

15 

4 


84 

59 

25 

25 


22 

15 

7 

6 

22 

15 

7 


71 

30 

41 

28 


101 

15 

86 

86 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKSt  CLASS  A  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

o i 

woiken 


Average 

(mean2) 


Weekhr 
hour* 1 
(standard) 


Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


156 

50 

106 

154 

105 


40.0 
40.0 
40.  0 

40.0 
40.  0 


$ 

232.50 
230.00 

233.50 

231.50 
233.00 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
W0HEN — CONTINUED 

TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B: 
NONHANUFACTURING: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  UOHEN 


51 


40.0  213.00 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

HANUFACTURING  — 
NONHANUFACTURING 


SECRETARIES  - 

NONHANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C2 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

N0NHANUFACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

NONHANUF ACTURIN6  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

NONHANUF ACTURIN6  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURIN6  - 

TRANSCRIBIN6-HACHINE  TYPISTS  - 

NONHANUFACTURING - 

TYPISTS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


5*569 

39.0 

213.50 

3.053 

39.0 

213.50 

328 

39.5 

284.50 

560 

39.5 

256.50 

325 

39.5 

255.00 

71 

40.0 

325.50 

1*414 

39.0 

230.00 

891 

39.0 

228.50 

89 

40.0 

318.50 

1*002 

39.0 

201.50 

65 

40.0 

260.00 

1*366 

39.5 

192.00 

657 

40.0 

191.50 

709 

39.0 

193.00 

92 

39.5 

240.00 

224 

39.5 

198.00 

124 

39.5 

208.00 

1.335 

39.  0 

182.50 

611 

39.5 

176.50 

724 

39.0 

187.50 

823 

39.0 

180.00 

419 

38.5 

179.00 

512 

39.5 

186.50 

207 

39.5 

167.50 

305 

39.5 

199.50 

107 

39.5 

168.00 

61 

39.5 

168.00 

2.103 

39.0 

158.00 

459 

39.5 

160.00 

1*644 

39.0 

157.50 

212 

40.0 

209.00 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

HESSENGERS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURIN6  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

HANUF ACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

HANUF  ACTURI N6  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURIN6  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A: 
HANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour* 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

1.137 

39.  0 

$ 

162.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOHEN — CONTINUED 

BOOKKEEPING-HACHINE  OPERATORS  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

259 

39.5 

169.00 

878 

39.0 

161.00 

B00KKEEPIN6-HACHINE  OPERATORS*- 

95 

40.0 

244.50 

CLASS  A  - 

958 

39.5 

153.00 

BOOKKEEPING-HACHINE  OPERATORS. 

192 

39.5 

149.00 

CLASS  B  - 

766 

39.  0 

153.50 

117 

40.0 

180.50 

HACHINE  BILLERS  - 

1*288 

39.0 

141.00 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

97 

40.0 

143.00 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

1*191 

39.  0 

141.00 

HANUFACTURING  - 

696 

39.0 

147.00 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

661 

39.0 

147.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

82 

40.0 

235.50 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

512 

39.0 

127.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A: 

61 

40.0 

135.50 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

451 

38.5 

126.50 

362 

39.0 

130.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

125 

39.  5 

137.50 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

237 

39.0 

126.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

387 

39.5 

160.50 

65 

39.5 

185.00 

322 

39.5 

155.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

872 

39.5 

163.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

234 

40.0 

170.00 

638 

39.5 

160.50 

COHPUTE  R  SYSTEHS  ANALYSTS 

66 

39.0 

194.00 

(BUSINESS)  - 

606 

40.0 

181.00 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

175 

40.0 

182.50 

431 

40.0 

180.50 

COHPUTER  SYSTEHS  ANALYSTS 

351 

40.0 

192.50 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  A  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

74 

40.0 

194.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

277 

40.  0 

192.00 

255 

40.0 

166.00 

COHPUTER  SYSTEHS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  B  - 

101 

40.  0 

174.00 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

15* 

40.  0 

160.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

5.481 

39.5 

180.00 

COHPUTER  SYSTEHS  ANALYSTS 

1*593 

39.5 

179.00 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  C  - 

3*886 

39.  5 

180.50 

666 

39.5 

197.50 

COHPUTER  PROGRAHHERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

3*421 

39.5 

169.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

917 

39.5 

166.00 

2.504 

39.5 

170.00 

482 

40.0 

235.50 

Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning** 

(standard) 

138 

39.5 

$ 

179.50 

116 

39.5 

174.50 

69 

39.5 

196.00 

69 

■a 

o 

* 

o 

163.00 

303 

40.0 

230.50 

247 

40.0 

247.50 

573 

39.5 

210.50 

214 

40.0 

217.00 

359 

39.  5 

207.00 

2*401 

39.5 

169.00 

1*794 

39.5 

167.50 

613 

39.5 

183.00 

1*408 

39.5 

161.00 

227 

39.5 

169.50 

1*181 

39.5 

159.00 

63 

39.5 

196.00 

1*003 

39.5 

392.50 

479 

39.  5 

377.00 

90 

40.0 

415.50 

543 

39.5 

423.50 

202 

39.  5 

415.00 

43 

40.0 

450.00 

376 

39.5 

363.00 

228 

39.5 

355.50 

39 

40.0 

390.50 

76 

39.  5 

329.50 

1.397 

39.5 

320.50 

562 

40.0 

337.50 

835 

39.  0 

309.00 

120 

40.  0 

365.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Week^r 

hours 

(standard) 


*) 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

itandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

1.553 

40.0 

$ 

280.00  C 

1.179 

40.0 

280.50 

374 

40.  0 

278.00 

65 

40.0 

339.00 

534 

40.  0 

326.50 

445 

40.0 

325.50 

89 

40.  0 

332.50 

490 

40.0 

265.50 

309 

40.0 

254.50 

181 

40.0 

284.00 

341 

40.  0 

C 

212.50 

254 

40.0 

209.50 

87 

40.  0 

221.00 

1.346 

40.  0 

297.00 

357 

40.0 

273.50 

118 

39.0 

321.00 

388 

39.5 

297.00 

249 

39.0 

290.00 

48 

40.0 

333.50 

61 

|  39.0 

326.00 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


(mean 


erase 

can*) 


Weekly 

hour* 

(standard) 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN--CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


436 

143 

293 

38 


626 

278 

348 

62 


302 

165 

901 

395 

506 

353 

116 

237 

370 

152 

218 

178 

127 

51 


39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

40.0 


39.  5 
40.0 
39.0 
40.0 


39.5 

39.0 

39.  5 
39.5 
39.0 

39.0 

40.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.5 

39.0 

40.0 

40.  0 
39.5 


$ 

360.00 

388.00 

346.50 

418.50 


315.00 

329.50 

303.00 

354.00 


275.50 
258.00 

222.00 

214.50 
228.00 

241.50 
247.00 
239.00 

225.00 

222.00 

226.50 

177.50 

176.50 

180.50 


professional  ano  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  B- 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) : 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  A  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 


CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURIN6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  AI 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIANS 


drafters: 

NONMANUFACTURING 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 
MANUFACTURING  - 


208 

39.5 

302.50 

143 

39.0 

296.00 

37 

40.0 

323.00 

115 

39.5 

271.50 

58 

39.0 

258.00 

576 

39.5 

213.50 

243 

40.0 

206.50 

333 

39.5 

219.00 

88 

39.5 

250.50 

290 

39.5 

214.50 

115 

39.5 

210.50 

175 

39.5 

217.00 

148 

X* 

o 

• 

o 

183.50 

78 

40.0 

183.50 

70 

40.0 

183.50 

53 

39.0 

198.50 

77 

40.0 

211.50 

IOC 

39.5 

283.00 

75 

39.5 

283.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers 
Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  earning*  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

% 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s  $ 

s 

S 

* 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

s  $ 

4.90 

5.00 

5.10 

5.20 

5.30 

5.40  5.50 

5.60 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.40 

9. 

8010. 

2010. 

6011.0011.40 

worker* 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle 

range  * 

and 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _  _ 

under 

5.00 

5.10 

5.20 

5.30 

5.40 

5.50  5.60 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8  •  20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.  40 

9.8010. 

2010. 

6011. 

0011.4011.80 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

153 

8.52 

8.08 

7.70- 

9.88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

5 

25 

28 

23 

7 

4 

- 

4 

23 

12  -  - 

76 

8.35 

8.25 

7.83- 

8.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

11 

20 

21 

7 

2 

- 

3 

2 

3  -  - 

77 

8.68 

7.91 

6.82- 

1  0.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

14 

8 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

21 

9  -  - 

44 

7.80 

7.79 

6.79- 

7.91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

7 

8 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

6 

-  _  - 

440 

9.25 

9.  31 

8.64- 

10.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

11 

45 

6 

43 

86 

37 

74 

51 

43 

28  14 

366 

9.09 

8.94 

8.47- 

9.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

45 

6 

41 

81 

35 

74 

- 

37 

23  11 

99 

8.68 

8.  50 

7.89- 

9.60 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

2 

6 

9 

12 

20 

21 

2 

15 

4 

5 

1  1 

58 

8.55 

8.46 

8.4  2- 

8.98 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

5 

6 

16 

21 

2 

2 

3 

- 

- 

520 

8.85 

9.08 

8.49- 

9.08 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

12 

7 

24 

120 

81 

218 

34 

16 

6 

1 

512 

8.83 

9.06 

8.49- 

9.08 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

7 

24 

120 

81 

218 

31 

16 

1 

1  -  - 

927 

7.88 

7.97 

7.19- 

8.52 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

19 

- 

48 

55 

74 

105 

157 

77 

187 

23 

88 

62 

16 

16 

- 

828 

7.90 

7.  97 

7.19- 

8.52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

18 

55 

74 

105 

135 

70 

164 

21 

88 

62 

1 

16 

-  -  - 

99 

7.73 

7.69 

6.07- 

8.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

- 

- 

- 

22 

7 

23 

2 

- 

- 

15 

- 

-  -  - 

39 

8.98 

8.45 

8.4  5- 

9.87 

— 

- 

— 

— 

—  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

” 

3 

20 

1 

15 

1*215 

8.90 

9.75 

8.61- 

9.75 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

_  _ 

150 

1 

20 

12 

18 

5 

48 

45 

57 

80 

720 

59 

_ 

_  _  _ 

73 

8.17 

8.  17 

7.02- 

9.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

17 

4 

7 

1 

10 

9 

8 

5 

- 

-  -  - 

1*142 

8.94 

9.75 

8.76- 

9.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

150 

1 

20 

- 

1 

1 

41 

44 

47 

71 

712 

54 

- 

-  -  - 

1*070 

9.00 

9.75 

9.38- 

9.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  - 

150 

1 

- 

— 

_ 

- 

41 

36 

21 

56 

711 

54 

- 

- 

127 

9.56 

9.41 

9.41- 

10.09 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

- 

71 

30 

- 

8  4 

112 

9.40 

9.41 

9.41- 

9.71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

4 

4 

- 

- 

71 

28 

- 

-  -  - 

177 

8.84 

8.70 

8.42- 

9.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

5 

2 

59 

30 

52 

- 

24 

- 

- 

169 

8.82 

8.61 

8.42- 

9.20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—  ~ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

4 

5 

2 

59 

30 

44 

— 

24 

— 

_  _  _ 

77 

6.91 

7.21 

6.92- 

7.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

6 

53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

69 

7.86 

7.88 

7.52- 

8.22 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

9 

17 

25 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

66 

7.82 

7.88 

7.43- 

8.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

9 

17 

22 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

796 

8.93 

8.  96 

8.60- 

9.21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

18 

9 

98 

240 

262 

98 

3 

23 

-  -  - 

795 

8.92 

8.96 

8.60- 

9.21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

18 

9 

98 

240 

262 

98 

2 

23 

“ 

563 

8.30 

8.77 

7.97- 

8.97 

15 

18 

- 

3 

- 

6 

9 

- 

18 

1 

18 

36 

51 

45 

231 

76 

25 

11 

- 

-  -  - 

123 

8.87 

9.  10 

8.50- 

9.26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

5 

13 

22 

41 

21 

5 

- 

-  -  - 

440 

8.14 

8.77 

7.87- 

8.97 

15 

18 

- 

3 

- 

6 

9 

- 

18 

1 

18 

20 

46 

32 

209 

35 

4 

6 

- 

- 

311 

7.84 

7.97 

6.85- 

8.79 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

9 

40 

27 

16 

71 

14 

82 

10 

7 

3 

- 

- 

227 

7.79 

7.97 

6.85- 

8.33 

12 

9 

38 

27 

6 

71 

14 

30 

10 

7 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Minneapolis— St.  Paul, 
Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Hourly  earning!  ' 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

6*264 

8.86 

9.38 

8.20-  9.38 

1 .194 

8.50 

9.21 

7.06-  9.69 

5*070 

8.94 

9.38 

9.38-  9.38 

3.494 

9.35 

9.  38 

9.38-  9.38 

428 

7.31 

7.00 

6.27-  9.69 

256 

6.42 

6.27 

6.27-  7.48 

1.417 

8.77 

9.38 

8.20-  9.38 

202 

7.37 

6.87 

6.87-  7.69 

495 

9.02 

9.38 

9.38-  9.59 

2.603 

8.98 

9.38 

8.48-  9.54 

545 

8.64 

8.97 

7.06-  9.74 

2.058 

9.06 

9.  38 

9.38-  9.46 

437 

7.45 

7.97 

6.41-  8.01 

200 

6.60 

6.41 

5.84-  7.31 

237 

8.17 

8.01 

8.01-  8.20 

544 

6.89 

7.  19 

5.79-  8.01 

153 

6.84 

6.99 

6.07-  7.70 

391 

6.91 

7.  19 

5.50-  8.01 

329 

6.74 

6.61 

5.88-  7.50 

257 

6.53 

6.55 

5.88-  7.37 

1.726 

7.62 

8.01 

6.67-  8.90 

419 

5.69 

5.45 

4.71-  6.60 

1.307 

8.24 

8.  15 

7.97-  8.90 

3.660 

6.62 

7.  16 

5.25-  8.00 

914 

5.67 

5.62 

4.50-  7.11 

2.746 

6.94 

7.  16 

7.08-  8.00 

1.318 

6.31 

6.20 

5.00-  7.19 

618 

6.27 

6.  15 

5.95-  6.94 

700 

6.34 

6.  27 

4.90-  7.19 

5.269 

7.84 

8.  10 

6.48-  9.38 

1.655 

6.84 

6.70 

6.03-  7.66 

3.614 

8.  29 

9.38 

7.16-  9.38 

2.417 

9.28 

9.38 

9.38-  9.38 

1.744 

7.64 

7.  49 

6.44-  8.40 

1.312 

7.27 

6.98 

6.41-  8.24 

432 

8.77 

9.  38 

8.08-  9.53 

46 

9.16 

9.  38 

9.38-  9.38 

162 

7.25 

7.  14 

6.59-  8.00 

156 

7.24 

7.08 

6.59-  8.00 

*  s  s 

2.90  3.00  3.10 

and 


3.00  3.10  3.20 


$  5  $ 

3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80 


3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00 


$ 

$ 

- r- 

S 

S 

.20  5 

.60  6 

• 

"O 

o 

o 

• 

40  6 

.80  7, 

.60  6 

.00  6 

.*0  6. 

80  7 

.20  7, 

35 

14 

140 

41 

298 

19 

14 

39 

22 

240 

16 

- 

101 

19 

58 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

30 

_ 

110 

19 

15 

11 

- 

101 

15 

1 1 

5 

13 

11 

5 

90 

- 

13 

11 

5 

9  0. 

- 

- 

19 

9 

5 

_ 

_ 

182 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

146 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

25 

61 

2 

35 

13 

25 

60 

1 

28 

12 

- 

1 

1 

7 

1 

53 

25 

45 

36 

60 

2 

23 

23 

12 

11 

51 

2 

22 

24 

49 

64 

8 

47 

37 

58 

44 

8 

47 

37 

30 

96 

9 

58 

60 

71 

19 

- 

54 

44 

26 

77 

9 

4 

16 

45 

133 

143 

47 

68 

996 

69 

113 

46 

65 

30 

64 

30 

1 

3 

966 

29 

109 

219 

77 

203 

9 

55 

190 

77 

38 

20 

54 

29 

- 

165 

185 

175 

369 

461 

186 

141 

52 

307 

221 

59 

44 

123 

62 

240 

127 

- 

52 

- 

4 

“ 

24 

178 

19 

341 

205 

24 

177 

19 

335 

180 

- 

1 

- 

6 

25 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

5 

39 

30 

- 

- 

5 

39 

30 

i - r 


TRUCKDRI VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TRUCK0RIVERS*  LI6HT  TRUCK 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCK0RI VERS?  HEAVY  TRUCK 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) 
MANUFACTURING  - 


_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

51 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

“ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

33 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

“ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

21 

9 

5 

- 

5 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

21 

1 

5 

— 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

101 

19 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

95 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

. 

_ 

65 

276 

67 

54 

132 

149 

_ 

- 

- 

54 

89 

45 

9 

27 

121 

- 

- 

- 

11 

187 

22 

45 

105 

28 

10 

_ 

9 

17 

- 

9 

31 

116 

_ 

9 

_ 

9 

9 

- 

9 

9 

28 

- 

1 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

22 

88 

11 

7 

5 

62 

39 

30 

6 

51 

79 

_ 

_ 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

11 

7 

5 

42 

39 

30 

6 

51 

70 

11 

1 

10 

9 

9 

92 

89 

3 

159 

18 

141 

179 

38 

141 

168 

85 

83 


27 

27 


331 

34 

297 

4 

56 

56 

55 

9 

19 


229 

56 
173 

47 

14 

14 

57 

45 


402 

107 

295 

6 

15 

15 

97 

3 


83 

17 

66 


201  153  110 

6  11  104 

195  142  6 


59 

44 

15 


13 

1 

12 


36  3923  639 

12  203  422 

24  3720  217 

-  3427 

-  127 


1  969  26 

26 

5  409 

24  1437  483 

7  4  266 

17  1433  217 


56 

23 

33 

37 

37 

105 

45 

60 

80 

49 

31 


103 

82 

21 

13 

154 

135 

19 


19 

13 


24 

162 

1 

- 

24 

18 

12 

- 

- 

- 

6 

150 

1 

24 

24 

114 

33 

- 

38 

16 

10 

24 

- 

- 

8 

104 

9 

- 

38 

41 

- 

- 

- 

22 

41 

- 

- 

— 

148 

389 

44 

256 

270 

- 

24 

4 

- 

- 

148 

365 

40 

256 

270 

42 

1066 

- 

- 

183 

41 

138 

- 

- 

- 

1 

928 

- 

- 

183 

60 

224 

- 

- 

26 

60 

78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

146 

- 

26 

511 

349 

31 

- 

2441 

507 

128 

19 

- 

25 

4 

221 

12 

- 

2416 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2344 

18 

333 

23 

3 

215 

6 

212 

20 

3 

8 

12 

121 

3 

- 

207 

6 

- 

- 

— 

40 

2 

56 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

56 

- 

- 

2 

26 

26 


190 

152 

38 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers',  Minneapolis— St.  Paul 
Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


6UARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

6UARDS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

~i - 

~i - 

i - 

! - 

i — 

i — 

i — 

$ 

$ 

S 

5 

9 

$ 

s 

S  $ 

2.90 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

1.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

S .  8  0  7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.  40 

8.80 

9.20 

9.6010.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median* 

Middle 

range  2 

and 

under 

3.00 

3.10 

o 

CNJ 

a 

m 

3.40 

3.60 

o 

CO 

• 

•0 

o 

o 

4.40 

1.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

o 

o 

r- 

o 

eg 

8.00 

8.40 

8.  80 

9.20 

9.6010.0010.40 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

3.158 

3.88 

3.00 

2.96- 

4.70 

1009 

662 

110 

131 

113 

9 

9 

58 

513 

57 

35 

121 

122 

53 

48 

67 

7 

8 

26 

— 

- 

-  - 

377 

6.32 

6.23 

5.72- 

7.11 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

10 

14 

6 

98 

66 

49 

46 

57 

7 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2.781 

3.55 

3.  00 

2.90- 

4.35 

1009 

662 

110 

129 

112 

7 

7 

51 

503 

43 

29 

23 

56 

4 

2 

10 

-» 

4 

20 

- 

- 

- 

35 

8.18 

8.66 

7.35- 

8.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

1 

~ 

10 

- 

4 

20 

- 

~  - 

1.966 

3.73 

3.00 

2.96- 

3.50 

650 

620 

98 

66 

67 

2 

5 

38 

42 

29 

18 

98 

66 

52 

17 

67 

7 

4 

20 

- 

- 

- 

342 

6.21 

6.  23 

5.72- 

6.79 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

10 

14 

6 

98 

66 

49 

17 

57 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*624 

3.20 

3.00 

2.96- 

3.01 

650 

620 

98 

64 

66 

- 

3 

31 

32 

15 

12 

~ 

- 

3 

~ 

10 

~ 

~ 

20 

- 

- 

- 

7.838 

4.43 

4.  15 

3.47- 

4.89 

181 

875 

115 

414 

725 

722 

410 

694 

1521 

538 

536 

156 

243 

382 

79 

90 

105 

40 

- 

- 

12 

_ 

1.616 

5.74 

5.58 

5.17- 

6.48 

- 

3 

- 

35 

8 

26 

12 

80 

53 

193 

468 

102 

169 

295 

57 

22 

53 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.222 

4.09 

3.92 

3.40- 

4.79 

181 

872 

115 

379 

717 

696 

398 

614 

1468 

345 

68 

54 

74 

87 

22 

68 

52 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

269 

6.59 

6.68 

6.38- 

7.22 

2 

3 

2 

13 

15 

3 

14 

42 

73 

22 

68 

12 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement, 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn  — Wis.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  *  TOOLROOM.  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


STATIONARY  ENGINEERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 


BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Average 
( mean*  ) 
hourly 
earnings'1 


76 

8.35 

435 

9.25 

366 

9.09 

93 

8.71 

55 

8.54 

518 

8.85 

510 

8.83 

923 

7.88 

828 

7.90 

95 

7.71 

1.215 

8.90 

73 

8.  17 

1.142 

8.94 

1.070 

9.00 

126 

9.57 

112 

9.40 

177 

8.84 

169 

8.82 

75 

6.90 

69 

7.86 

66 

7.82 

796 

8.93 

795 

8.92 

546 

8.28 

123 

8.87 

423 

8.11 

311 

7.84 

227 

7.79 

Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  TRUCK 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


Number  Average 
of  (mean2) 

worker,  *«***< 
earnings 


6.245 

1.194 

5.051 

3.475 

428 

256 

1.409 

202 


2.602 

545 

2.057 

413 

188 

225 

435 

146 

289 

307 

235 

1.602 

380 

1.222 

2.711 

493 

2.218 

805 

419 

386 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning*4 


$ 

8.86 

8.50 

8.95 

9.36 

7.31 

6.42 

8.77 

7.37 


4951  9.02 


8.98 

8.64 
9.  06 

7.56 

6.66 

8.31 

7.21 
6.88 
7.  37 

6.68 

6.43 

7.64 
5.66 
8.26 

7.26 

6.65 
7.39 

6.93 

6.58 

7.32 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


4.946 

1.584 

3.362 

2.404 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  -  1*716 

MANUFACTURING  -  1.296 

NONMANUF  ACTURING -  420 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) 
MANUFACTURING  - 


GUARDS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


GUARDS.  CLASS  B  — 
NONMANUFACTURING 


JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 
MANUFACTURING 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


162 

156 


2.606 

2.329 


1.529 

1.286 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


guards: 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6 


GUARDS.  CLASS  B: 
NONMANUFACTURING 


$ 

7.97 

6.90 

8.48 

9.29 

7.66 

7.28 

8.81 


7.25 

7.24 


3.83 

3.57 


3.58 

3.14 


904 

4.78 

421 

4.51 

483 

5.02 

481 

5.29 

199 

5.63 

71 

5.48 

428 

3.22 

316 

3.08 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

January  1972 

to 

January  1973 

to 

January  1974 

to 

January  1975 

to 

January  1976 

to 

January  1977 

to 

January  1978 

to 

January  1973 

January  1974 

January  1975 

January  1976 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

5.1 

(b) 

6.2 
/  6\ 

8.6 

7.7 

6.5 

9.9 

7.9 

5.5 

8.2 

8.7 

8.9 

8.0 

8.6 

8.5 

Industrial  nurses _ 

5.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

8.2 

8.1 

Skilled  maintenance  trades.  . 

7. 6 

Unskilled  plant  workers.  . 

6.1 

9.3 

7.7 

8.3 

8. 1 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical 

4.2 

5.4 

7.7 

7.9 

5.0 

9.8 

8.9 

10.1 

8.1 

5.8 

7.1 

6.5 

8.7 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

Industrial  nurses 

5.4 

\  ) 

6.4 

6.1 

6.6 

6.5 

9.0 

9.3 

8.5 

Skilled  maintenance  trades. 

9.0 

8.8 

8.3 

6. 3 

8.1 

7.5 

Unskilled  plant  workers.  __  _ 

8.5 

9.5 

8.7 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _  __  _ 

7.6 

7.8 

(6) 

6.7 

7.7 

5.0 

8.4 

8.5 

Electronic  data  processing.  _ 

10.2 

Industrial  nurses.. 

/6\ 

6 

8. 1 

8.4 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

i  ) 

7.1 

(  ) 

5.8 

(  ) 

9.2 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

9.2 

7.5 

7.9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations, 
Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


Office  clerical  occupations  being  compared — 


Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Tran- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen¬ 

gers 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

Order 

clerks 

Accountir 

ig  clerks 

lookkeeping 

opers 

machine 

tors 

K 

5ayroll 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

clerks 

100 

114 

100 

129 

118 

100 

147 

129 

117 

100 

146 

138 

(6) 

116 

100 

134 

128 

117 

108 

(6) 

100 

164 

139 

134 

120 

110 

119 

100 

151 

133 

136 

(  6) 

115 

108 

98 

100 

170 

1  48 

133 

120 

119 

109 

100 

102 

100 

180 

164 

145 

132 

123 

123 

115 

119 

115 

100 

142 

127 

(6) 

(6) 

105 

98 

106 

101 

107 

112 

100 

167 

154 

138 

135 

126 

118 

116 

118 

110 

102 

124 

100 

217 

176 

170 

143 

(6) 

(  6  1 

(6) 

129 

122 

107 

(6) 

129 

100 

188 

168 

148 

142 

130 

131 

119 

127 

122 

109 

124 

106 

97 

100 

145 

130 

118 

114 

109 

103 

97 

92 

96 

86 

105 

87 

71 

77 

100 

166 

149 

124 

121 

110 

140 

109 

98 

98 

95 

94 

90 

78 

81 

102 

100 

122 

148 

99 

95 

(6) 

89 

<6  ) 

(6) 

82 

72 

<6  ) 

78 

68 

63 

(61 

94 

159 

1  36 

134 

100 

(6) 

(6  1 

€  6 

(6) 

109 

93 

(6  1 

96 

(  6  1 

85 

97 

94 

126 

1  19 

104 

97 

91 

93 

87 

90 

88 

79 

88 

78 

65 

73 

90 

86 

155 

140 

125 

119 

102 

111 

100 

103 

103 

90 

102 

89 

77 

84 

105 

101 

119 

100 

121 

(6) 

139 

C  6  ) 

<  6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

C  6  > 

(6) 

(6) 

<61 

(6  1 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(  61 

100 

(  6) 

(6) 

(  6  1 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6) 

(6) 

92 

(61 

(61 

(61 

97 

(61 

(61 

119 

100 

(61 

100 

119 

104 

96 

82 

93 

87 

90 

76 

72 

89 

76 

59 

72 

88 

85 

91 

80 

101 

84 

91 

(61 

114 

107 

102 

102 

93 

97 

91 

84 

99 

81 

71 

79 

97 

93 

116 

96 

107 

90 

(61 

(61 

156 

.  146 

130 

j  126 

119 

114 

104 

104 

103 

99 

110 

95 

76 

113 

101 

124 

105 

127 

101 

(61 

95 

Key  entry  operators 


Class  A  Class  B 


SECRE  T ARIES  a  CLASS  A . 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B . 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C . 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D . . 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E . 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR . . 

stenographers*  GENERAL . . 

TRANSCRIBING-HACHINE  TYPISTS.. 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A . . 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B . . 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A . . 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B . . 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C . . 

MESSENGERS . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS . . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A . 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B . 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A... 
ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B... 
B00KKEEPIN6-NACHINE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  A . 

B00KKEEPIN6-MACHI NE  OPERATORS 

CLASS  . . 

PAYROLL  CLERKS . 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A. 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B. 


100 

117 


Professional  and  technical  occupations  being  compared — 


Computer  systems  analysts 

Computer  programmers  (business) 

Computer  operators 

Peripheral 

Computer 

Drafters 

Electronics 

technicians, 

Registered 

industrial 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

operators 

librarians 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  B 

nurses 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

119 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

142 

121 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

116 

106 

80 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

137 

118 

(61 

121 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

152 

133 

(61 

145 

120 

100 

100 

121 

142 

127 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A... 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B... 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C... 
PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT 

182 

197 

2  36 

(61 

150 

169 

200 

17  1 

137 

143 

(61 

(61 

1  54 

163 

223 

228 

135 

143 

182 

180 

118 

127 

164 

(6  1 

100 

123 

(61 

100 

(6  1 

100 

116 

100 

240 

183 

177 

199 

170 

152 

77 

96 

120 

62 

100 

133 

116 

108 

121 

99 

86 

79 

123 

100 

164 

143 

131 

143 

121 

105 

87 

152 

125 

100 

202 

176 

154 

185 

154 

133 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

(61 

(61 

(6) 

(61 

115 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(6  1 

(61 

(6) 

71 

122 

122 

99 

100 

(61 

78 

100 

(61 

100 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES.. 

152 

124 

123 

134 

106 

95 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations 
Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupations  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painteis 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Pipefitters 

Millwrights 

Machine-tool 
operators  (toolroom) 

Tool  and  die 
makers 

Stationary  engineers 

Boiler  tenders 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

100 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

95 

100 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS . 

102 

109 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS . 

100 

104 

98 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MACHINERY) . 

99 

113 

100 

105 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . 

111 

1 12 

102 

107 

100 

100 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS . 

98 

100 

96 

(6) 

95 

90 

100 

MILLWRIGHTS . 

100 

103 

99 

101 

(6) 

101 

103 

100 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS 

( TOOLROOM) . 

102 

1  15 

103 

113 

99 

97 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS . 

89 

99 

(6) 

93 

91 

95 

97 

92 

(6) 

100 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

112 

109 

106 

100 

100 

101 

103 

98 

97 

105 

100 

BOILER  TENDERS . 

105 

109 

101 

104 

100 

101 

103 

104 

(6) 

(6) 

103 

100 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupations  being  compared — 


Truckdrivers 

Shippers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

Warehousemen 

Order  fillers 

Shipping  packers 

Material  handling 
laborers 

Forklift  operators 

Power- truck 
operators 
(other  than 
forklift) 

Guards,  class  B 

Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK . 

100 

TRUCKDRI VERS.  MEDIUM  TRUCK.,.. 

100 

100 

TRUCKORI VERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

93 

99 

(6) 

100 

SHIPPERS . 

(6) 

101 

(6) 

108 

100 

RECEIVERS . 

101 

106 

110 

(6) 

101 

100 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS . 

105 

(6) 

97 

105 

(6) 

98 

100 

WAREHOUSEMEN . 

(6) 

105 

107 

112 

104 

103 

(6  ) 

100 

ORDER  FILLERS . 

117 

119 

(6) 

110 

102 

105 

(6  ) 

100 

100 

SHIPPING  PACKERS . 

115 

115 

(6) 

115 

105 

112 

113 

104 

104 

100 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS.... 

118 

104 

107 

113 

107 

115 

114 

110 

103 

101 

100 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

103 

102 

104 

103 

101 

100 

105 

98 

97 

94 

96 

100 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) . 

(6) 

(6) 

106 

(6) 

101 

103 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

100 

97 

99 

104 

100 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B . 

(6) 

132 

(6) 

153 

(6) 

125 

110 

(6  ) 

110 

104 

119 

123 

105 

100 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND 

CLEANERS . 

132 

136 

150 

137 

124 

119 

126 

114 

104 

103 

115 

114 

105 

106 

100 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Earnings:  Large  establishments 

Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Weekly  earning*1 

(standard) 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Average 

S 

s 

S 

S 

% 

s 

S 

S 

S 

J 

r% 

* 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

ft 

s 

s 

weekly 

105 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

worker* 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

4.252 

39.5 

219.00 

212.50 

191.50-239.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

53 

175 

344 

407 

519 

955 

743 

467 

266 

159 

69 

30 

32 

13 

2.992 

39.5 

216.50 

212.00 

192.00-237.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

33 

104 

259 

287 

389 

696 

542 

337 

199 

98 

35 

7 

3 

1 

1.260 

39.5 

224.50 

213.00 

190.00-249.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

20 

7  1 

85 

120 

130 

259 

201 

130 

67 

61 

34 

23 

29 

12 

251 

40.0 

285.50 

292.00 

249.50-320.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

3 

17 

16 

53 

19 

46 

27 

20 

24 

12 

397 

40.0 

269.00 

269.00 

240.00-293.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

8 

10 

32 

46 

72 

83 

63 

36 

15 

12 

9 

230 

40.  0 

272.00 

273.00 

254.50-292.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

19 

47 

73 

55 

26 

4 

1 

- 

167 

39.5 

265.00 

249.00 

218.50-313.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

10 

29 

27 

25 

10 

8 

10 

11 

11 

9 

56 

40.0 

320.50 

333.00 

284.50-364.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

5 

3 

3 

5 

9 

8 

9 

910 

39.5 

238.00 

236.00 

213.00-255.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

10 

22 

30 

53 

149 

249 

192 

107 

43 

15 

12 

18 

3 

589 

39.0 

240.50 

239.50 

224.50-253.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

26 

73 

211 

169 

77 

26 

3 

- 

1 

- 

321 

39.5 

233.00 

215.00 

195.50-265.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

10 

22 

26 

27 

76 

38 

23 

30 

17 

12 

12 

17 

3 

66 

40.  0 

311.00 

313.50 

289.00-341.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

6 

16 

11 

11 

15 

3 

1.643 

39.5 

209.00 

205.50 

191.50-222.50 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

45 

128 

193 

311 

487 

267 

143 

38 

14 

8 

_ 

1 

_ 

1.353 

39.5 

207.00 

204.50 

191.50-220.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

27 

109 

171 

282 

418 

227 

87 

22 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

290 

39.5 

217.50 

212.50 

192.00-248.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

18 

19 

22 

29 

69 

40 

56 

16 

8 

6 

- 

1 

- 

746 

o 

• 

o 

198.50 

191.00 

174.00-213.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

34 

93 

124 

108 

84 

144 

86 

16 

25 

24 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

467 

40.  0 

192.00 

184.00 

172.50-207.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

30 

59 

99 

76 

41 

103 

37 

3 

15 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

279 

39.5 

209.00 

198.00 

181.00-237.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

34 

25 

32 

43 

41 

49 

13 

10 

24 

- 

- 

- 

183 

39.5 

187.50 

181.50 

173.00-196.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

5 

5 

22 

51 

39 

23 

24 

5 

6 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

124 

39.5 

184.00 

179.50 

173.00-189.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

18 

48 

26 

15 

10 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

59 

39.  0 

195.50 

191.50 

176.00-209.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

4 

3 

13 

8 

14 

3 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1.022 

39.5 

194.50 

176.50 

162.50-200.00 

- 

3 

9 

18 

70 

106 

190 

171 

134 

65 

67 

13 

15 

42 

23 

56 

36 

3 

- 

701 

39.5 

175.00 

172.50 

161.50-187.50 

- 

3 

6 

6 

52 

79 

165 

148 

113 

60 

58 

1 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

321 

39.5 

237.00 

254.50 

167.00-310.50 

- 

- 

3 

12 

18 

27 

25 

23 

21 

5 

9 

12 

8 

39 

23 

56 

36 

3 

- 

205 

40.  0 

279.00 

296.00 

260.50-319.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

7 

4 

1 

8 

10 

8 

39 

23 

56 

36 

3 

- 

614 

39.5 

188.00 

177.00 

167.00-190.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

22 

49 

138 

135 

113 

53 

43 

3 

9 

2 

1 

2 

36 

3 

_ 

504 

39.5 

179.00 

176.00 

167.50-188.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

35 

123 

1 29 

106 

53 

42 

1 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

110 

39.  5 

230.00 

183.00 

159.00-321.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

15 

14 

15 

6 

7 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

36 

3 

- 

408 

39.5 

203.50 

175.50 

154.00-260.50 

_ 

3 

9 

14 

48 

57 

52 

36 

21 

12 

24 

10 

6 

40 

22 

54 

_ 

_ 

_ 

197 

39.5 

164.00 

159.00 

149.50-170.50 

- 

3 

6 

5 

45 

44 

42 

19 

7 

7 

16 

- 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

211 

40.0 

240.50 

260.50 

177.50-304.00 

- 

- 

3 

9 

3 

13 

10 

17 

14 

5 

8 

10 

6 

37 

22 

54 

- 

_ 

_ 

156 

40.0 

267.00 

277.00 

244.00-310.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

7 

4 

1 

7 

9 

6 

37 

22 

54 

- 

- 

- 

76 

39.0 

172.50 

165.00 

154.00-187.50 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

14 

17 

5 

10 

4 

11 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

996 

39.5 

162.50 

149.50 

139.00-168.50 

- 

19 

87 

152 

284 

133 

85 

28 

43 

16 

39 

12 

77 

13 

1 

7 

_ 

385 

39.5 

161.00 

149.50 

140.50-162.00 

- 

8 

21 

57 

123 

64 

37 

10 

16 

6 

2 

1 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

611 

39.5 

163.50 

148.50 

138.00-172.50 

- 

11 

66 

95 

161 

69 

48 

18 

27 

10 

37 

11 

37 

13 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

502 

39.5 

170.50 

155.50 

144.00-184.00 

_ 

_ 

29 

57 

133 

77 

49 

24 

17 

6 

30 

8 

71 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

252 

39.5 

169.50 

152.00 

144.00-171.50 

- 

- 

- 

30 

92 

41 

24 

9 

10 

4 

1 

1 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

250 

39.5 

172.00 

156.50 

141.50-205.00 

- 

- 

29 

27 

41 

36 

25 

15 

7 

2 

29 

7 

31 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

486 

39.5 

154.50 

145.00 

136.00-158.00 

_ 

19 

54 

93 

149 

56 

36 

4 

26 

10 

9 

4 

6 

13 

1 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

125 

39.5 

145.00 

144.00 

130.50-152.00 

- 

8 

17 

25 

29 

23 

13 

1 

6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

361 

39.5 

158.00 

145.00 

137.00-161.00 

11 

37 

68 

120 

33 

23 

3 

20 

8 

8 

4 

6 

13 

1 

6 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR I N6  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 

TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Minneapolis— St.  Paul, 
Minn.-Wis.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Number 

Average 

weekly 

$ 

105 

S 

110 

$ 

120 

$ 

130 

S 

140 

S 

150 

$ 

160 

S 

170 

S 

180 

S 

190 

$ 

200 

t 

220 

S 

240 

S 

260 

S 

280 

$ 

300 

% 

320 

S 

340 

$ 

360 

$ 

380 

$ 

400 

of 

worker* 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 10 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

26  0 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

407 

39.0 

159.00 

140.50 

125.00-159.50 

- 

73 

72 

51 

72 

41 

12 

13 

5 

11 

9 

1 

1 

13 

3 

15 

13 

2 

- 

— 

57 

40.0 

154.50 

142.50 

129.00-177.50 

- 

- 

16 

11 

7 

4 

- 

6 

3 

3 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- ' 

“ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

350 

39.0 

160.00 

140.00 

124.00-157.50 

- 

73 

56 

40 

65 

37 

12 

7 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

13 

3 

15 

13 

2 

* 

50 

40.  0 

259.00 

304.50 

184.50-321.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

2 

12 

13 

2 

- 

- 

- 

184 

39.5 

153.00 

138.50 

119.50-162.00 

- 

51 

29 

14 

30 

8 

9 

10 

2 

7 

6 

- 

1 

13 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

153 

39.  5 

150.50 

134.00 

117.50-157.50 

- 

51 

23 

12 

25 

5 

9 

5 

- 

5 

- 

1 

13 

1 

3 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

172 

39.0 

137.00 

136.00 

127.50-145.00 

- 

22 

42 

36 

42 

29 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

151 

38.5 

137.50 

136.00 

127.50-145.00 

- 

22 

33 

27 

40 

28 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

~ 

■ 

288 

39.5 

150.00 

129.50 

120.00-149.50 

_ 

69 

75 

38 

36 

14 

15 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

19 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

111 

39.5 

140.00 

137.00 

123.50-149.50 

- 

20 

20 

19 

25 

9 

1 1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

— 

— 

~ 

177 

39.5 

156.00 

126.50 

120.00-148.00 

- 

49 

55 

19 

11 

5 

4 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

1 

3 

6 

19 

4 

■ 

_ 

150 

39.5 

184.50 

171.00 

151.00-206.00 

5 

- 

7 

4 

19 

21 

14 

13 

15 

9 

14 

6 

8 

2 

7 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

39.5 

184.00 

171.50 

161.00-203.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

12 

10 

9 

6 

5 

9 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 

39.5 

185.00 

165.50 

144.00-208.50 

5 

- 

7 

4 

16 

9 

4 

4 

9 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

7 

6 

91 

40.  0 

166.50 

163.50 

154.00-175.00 

- 

- 

3 

4 

11 

22 

12 

20 

10 

- 

7 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

207 

39.5 

174.50 

165.00 

140.00-201.50 

- 

20 

16 

12 

27 

17 

23 

23 

9 

6 

13 

11 

14 

11 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

78 

40.  0 

218.00 

219.50 

175.00-250.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

8 

6 

3 

8 

8 

14 

11 

- 

5 

~ 

- 

— 

~ 

“ 

129 

39.5 

148.50 

145.00 

126.00-165.00 

- 

20 

16 

12 

27 

11 

14 

15 

3 

3 

5 

3 

- 

— 

~ 

~ 

■ 

94 

40.0 

207.50 

190.00 

172.00-243.00 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

6 

15 

17 

8 

6 

4 

11 

14 

8 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

40.0 

221.00 

224.50 

178.50-251.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

5 

5 

3 

4 

8 

14 

8 

— 

5 

— 

— 

■ 

113 

39.  5 

147.50 

140.00 

123.00-155.50 

_ 

20 

16 

12 

27 

11 

8 

6 

1 

- 

9 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

99 

39.5 

139.50 

140.00 

123.00-147.50 

- 

20 

16 

12 

27 

11 

5 

3 

“ 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

— 

■ 

” 

3*364 

39.  5 

197.50 

182.00 

154.00-224.50 

4 

7 

72 

262 

393 

322 

299 

236 

262 

228 

406 

205 

152 

152 

19 

85 

177 

80 

3 

- 

- 

958 

39.5 

182.00 

179.50 

160.00-201.50 

- 

5 

22 

40 

104 

76 

99 

136 

102 

114 

156 

66 

19 

12 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2*406 

39.5 

204.00 

185.00 

151.50-242.50 

4 

2 

50 

222 

289 

246 

200 

100 

160 

114 

250 

139 

133 

140 

17 

80 

177 

80 

3 

- 

927 

40.0 

264.00 

260.50 

218.50-326.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

27 

19 

6 

67 

33 

100 

76 

112 

134 

12 

77 

177 

80 

3 

— 

1.474 

39.5 

232.50 

214.00 

184.00-272.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

% 

31 

66 

126 

119 

122 

122 

212 

145 

56 

1 16 

13 

85 

177 

80 

3 

- 

- 

471 

39.  5 

197.00 

193.50 

175.00-211.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

15 

52 

75 

63 

65 

106 

60 

11 

12 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

1*003 

39.5 

249.00 

240.00 

189.00-324.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

26 

51 

74 

44 

59 

57 

106 

85 

45 

104 

11 

80 

1  77 

80 

3 

- 

— 

603 

40.0 

290.00 

313.50 

242.50-334.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

5 

- 

22 

50 

54 

28 

99 

6 

77 

177 

80 

3 

1*880 

39.5 

170.00 

158.00 

142.50-192.50 

4 

7 

72 

261 

360 

254 

17  1 

117 

138 

106 

192 

60 

96 

36 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

477 

39.5 

167.00 

161.00 

144.00-189.50 

- 

5 

22 

40 

97 

59 

45 

61 

37 

49 

48 

6 

8 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

1.403 

39.  5 

171.50 

155.50 

141.50-196.50 

4 

2 

50 

221 

263 

195 

126 

56 

101 

57 

144 

54 

88 

36 

6 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

324 

40.0 

215.00 

211.00 

181.00-248.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

27 

17 

1 

67 

11 

50 

22 

84 

35 

6 

— 

■ 

302 

40.0 

209.00 

193.00 

169.50-237.00 

_ 

1 

1 

6 

26 

14 

28 

45 

19 

26 

37 

30 

20 

11 

3 

12 

6 

17 

- 

- 

- 

104 

40.0 

206.50 

196.50 

170.50-233.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

6 

9 

10 

7 

13 

14 

11 

1 1 

7 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

198 

39.  5 

210.00 

190.00 

168.00-238.50 

- 

1 

1 

3 

20 

8 

19 

35 

12 

13 

23 

19 

9 

4 

2 

7 

5 

17 

— 

— 

53 

40.0 

289.00 

315.50 

240.00-341.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

8 

5 

2 

2 

7 

5 

17 

— 

“ 

“ 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Minneapolis— St.  Paul, 


Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rtandard) 

Weekly  eaxnlng^^ 

( rtandard) 

Number  of  workers 

receiving  straight-time  we 

ekly  earning 

B  of - 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

S 

105 

and 

under 

110 

s 

110 

120 

S  S 

120 

130 

130 

140 

S 

140 

150 

S 

150 

160 

S 

160 

170 

S 

170 

180 

s 

180 

190 

S 

190 

200 

$ 

200 

220 

S 

220 

240 

$ 

240 

260 

S 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

300 

S 

300 

320 

$ 

320 

340 

S 

340 

360 

$ 

360 

380 

S 

380 

400 

S 

400 

420 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  — 

1*312 

39.5 

181.50 

170.50 

155.50-191.00 

- 

3 

19 

76 

132 

161 

250 

188 

140 

74 

102 

59 

21 

1 

22 

61 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

645 

39.5 

175.50 

171.50 

160.00-186.50 

- 

- 

1 

12 

54 

97 

134 

131 

95 

56 

41 

6 

9 

- 

9 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

NONHANUF AC  TURING  — 

667 

39.5 

187.00 

168.00 

150.00-212.00 

- 

3 

18 

64 

78 

64 

116 

57 

45 

18 

61 

53 

12 

1 

13 

61 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

146 

40.0 

262.00 

284.00 

234.50-304.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

- 

2 

5 

18 

23 

11 

1 

13 

61 

3 

- 

- 

- 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS* 

CLASS 

A - 

837 

39.5 

191.00 

177.00 

164.50-199.00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

51 

91 

155 

161 

114 

63 

67 

41 

19 

_ 

11 

61 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

484 

39.5 

178.50 

173.50 

164.50-186.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

64 

104 

120 

82 

49 

22 

3 

9 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

353 

39.5 

208.50 

187.50 

165.50-239.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

27 

51 

41 

32 

14 

45 

38 

10 

- 

2 

61 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

107 

40.0 

277.00 

304.00 

240.00-304.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

20 

9 

- 

2 

61 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS* 

CLASS 

B - 

467 

39.5 

164.00 

157.00 

144.00-173.00 

_ 

3 

19 

76 

81 

70 

93 

25 

26 

9 

33 

18 

2 

1 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

153 

39.5 

165.50 

159.50 

149.50-179.00 

- 

- 

1 

12 

32 

33 

28 

9 

13 

5 

17 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

314 

39.5 

163.00 

154.00 

136.50-168.50 

- 

3 

18 

64 

49 

37 

65 

16 

13 

4 

16 

15 

2 

1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

39 

40.0 

221.50 

211.00 

183.00-281.00 

5 

4 

2 

3 

6 

3 

2 

1 

11 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A -11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments,  Minneapolis  St.  Paul, 
Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Weekly  earning^^™ 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Median  * 

Middle  range  2 

1.153 

39.5 

$ 

388.50 

S 

391.00 

$  $ 

347.00-432.00 

697 

39.5 

403.00 

408.00 

373.00-438.50 

456 

39.  5 

365.50 

357.50 

323.00-408.50 

109 

40.0 

406.50 

403.00 

363.50-450.00 

601 

39.5 

422.00 

427.00 

397.00-452.00 

421 

40.  0 

430.50 

431.50 

408.50-453.50 

180 

39.5 

403.50 

405.00 

363.50-448.50 

46 

40.0 

448.00 

458.00 

413.50-474.00 

446 

39.5 

359.50 

357.50 

333.50-385.00 

225 

39.5 

371.00 

372.00 

351.00-392.50 

221 

39.5 

348.00 

345.00 

321.00-370.50 

53 

40.0 

379.50 

392.50 

336.00-413.00 

94 

39.5 

323.50 

332.00 

300.50-348.50 

51 

40.0 

321.50 

316.50 

302.00-348.50 

1*102 

39.5 

324.00 

317.00 

282.00-360.00 

688 

40.0 

336.00 

330.00 

299.00-369.50 

414 

39.5 

304.00 

288.00 

259.00-338.00 

149 

40.0 

362.50 

369.50 

316.50-402.50 

315 

39.5 

355.50 

349.50 

293.50-413.00 

139 

40.0 

396.00 

403.00 

370.50-432.00 

176 

39.0 

323.50 

311.00 

276.50-345.00 

42 

40.0 

422.50 

413.50 

397.50-452.50 

539 

39.5 

320.00 

326.50 

276.50-356.50 

343 

40.0 

334.00 

336.00 

310.50-358.00 

196 

39.5 

296.00 

276.50 

245.50-340.50 

83 

40.  0 

352.00 

358.00 

318.00-386.00 

240 

o 

• 

o 

«■ 

288.50 

292.00 

271.50-308.50 

889 

39.5 

225.50 

216.50 

190.00-248.50 

535 

39.5 

214.00 

209.50 

182.50-237.50 

354 

39.5 

243.00 

229.00 

201.50-265.50 

105 

40.0 

296.50 

308.00 

248.50-347.50 

275 

39.5 

251.50 

244.00 

220.50-269.50 

160 

40.  0 

246.00 

241.50 

217.50-268.50 

115 

39.5 

258.50 

248.50 

221.50-299.00 

34 

40.0 

313.00 

308.00 

298.50-333.00 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) »  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACT UR I NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  C  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


$ - s - 5  s  s  $  i  i  i  s  *  S  S  * *  s  s  $  $  s  * 

120  1  AO  160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  380  400  420  4  40  460  480  500  520 


and 


—  and 


140  160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  380  400  420  440  460  480  500  520  over 


141 

114 

27 


152 

104 

48 

2 

8 

6 

2 


12 

1 

11 


24 

2 

22 


37 

68 

95 

130 

125 

143 

140 

139 

18 

20 

31 

68 

70 

104 

108 

104 

19 

48 

64 

62 

55 

39 

32 

35 

2 

3 

10 

7 

15 

14 

16 

9 

2 

17 

4 

18 

39 

79 

98 

118 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

20 

57 

80 

94 

2 

17 

4 

12 

19 

22 

18 

24 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

5 

4 

5 

1 

23 

33 

71 

90 

80 

60 

39 

21 

11 

5 

23 

49 

49 

44 

28 

10 

12 

28 

48 

41 

31 

16 

11 

11 

2 

3 

9 

4 

5 

9 

11 

a 

10 

7 


19 

41 

69 

134 

143 

4 

10 

12 

64 

93 

15 

31 

57 

70 

50 

~ 

— 

6 

13 

9 

. 

13 

36 

39 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

- 

- 

13 

35 

30 

12 

29 

42 

57 

36 

2 

2 

7 

28 

23 

10 

27 

35 

29 

13 

- 

“ 

1 

8 

2 

7 

12 

12 

41 

68 

L67 

149 

103 

54 

27 

96 

99 

48 

33 

22 

71 

50 

55 

21 

5 

4 

7 

25 

6 

4 

59 

56 

52 

43 

18 

38 

31 

31 

28 

16 

21 

25 

21 

15 

2 

- 

1 

3 

4 

1 

16 

20 

22 

15 

8 

13 

167 

139 

109 

113 

107 

92 

54 

32 

17 

13 

13 

11 

36 

26 

17 

4 

8 

10 

32 

18 

7 

- 

- 

1 

69 

92 

80 

49 

79 

72 

20 

13 

8 

11 

12 

8 

62 

19 

12 

29 

10 

30 

7 

3 

1 

22 

7 

29 

18 

7 

26 

21 

9 

6 

6 

3 

1 

15 

6 

5 

11 

6 

5 

72 

73 

60 

51 

52 

36 

21 

21 

24 

21 

21 

24 

17 

28 

39 

14 

20 

27 

3 

8 

12 

3 

8 

12 

52 

45 

21 

36 

32 

9 

16 

13 

12 

16 

13 

12 

3 

- 

- 

13 

4 

- 

1 

1 

- 

12 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

108 

89 

19 

9 


103 

84 

19 

9 


29 

25 

4 

4 


23 

19 

4 

4 


23 

17 

6 

6 


23 

17 

6 

6 


80 

55 

25 

12 


75 

54 

21 

11 


11 

5 

6 
6 


11 

5 

6 
6 


32 

20 

12 

8 


28 

20 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A -11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments,  Minneapolis— St.  Paul, 
Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979  —  Continued 


Weekly  earnlng^^™ 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wotken 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(itandard) 

Mean2 

Median  ^ 

Middle  range  2 

s 

120 

and 

under 

140 

S 

140 

160 

* 

160 

180 

$ 

180 

200 

5 

200 

220 

220 

240 

5 

240 

260 

$ 

260 

280 

$ 

280 

300 

$  $ 

300 

320 

320 

340 

$ 

340 

360 

S 

360 

380 

S 

380 

4  00 

$ 

400 

420 

5 

420 

440 

* 

440 

460 

% 

460 

480 

S 

480 

500 

S 

500 

520 

$ 

520 

and 

over 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

398 

39.5 

$ 

232.50 

S 

220.00 

$  $ 

198.00-248.50 

1 

24 

84 

89 

84 

49 

11 

9 

8 

1 

24 

12 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

198 

39.5 

218.50 

218.50 

196.50-232.00 

1 

- 

1 1 

48 

46 

63 

15 

5 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

200 

39.  5 

246.00 

230.00 

200.00-267.50 

- 

- 

13 

36 

43 

21 

34 

6 

3 

7 

1 

24 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

69 

40.  0 

291.00 

297.50 

248.50-347.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

22 

2 

3 

7 

1 

21 

3 

" 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

216 

40.0 

181.00 

174.00 

166.00-191.00 

_ 

8 

117 

60 

19 

9 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

177 

40.0 

180.50 

174.00 

167.00-188.50 

- 

4 

103 

50 

12 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

— 

“ 

— 

ORAFTERS  - 

1*027 

40.0 

281.50 

279.00 

231.50-324.00 

_ 

2 

3 

75 

1  19 

121 

99 

106 

122 

106 

83 

65 

59 

23 

16 

21 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

935 

40.0 

279.00 

277.00 

230.00-318.50 

- 

2 

3 

70 

110 

114 

86 

105 

119 

97 

67 

57 

52 

18 

15 

15 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

92 

40.0 

305.50 

316.00 

241.00-353.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9 

7 

13 

1 

3 

9 

16 

8 

7 

5 

1 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

77 

40.0 

323.50 

328.00 

263.00-366.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

4 

10 

1 

3 

9 

16 

8 

7 

5 

1 

6 

- 

2 

" 

- 

- 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

450 

40.0 

332.50 

326.00 

299.00-361.00 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

4 

35 

77 

85 

74 

58 

52 

19 

16 

21 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

419 

40.  0 

330.50 

323.00 

299.00-359.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

4 

35 

77 

81 

59 

56 

52 

18 

15 

15 

5 

— 

- 

— 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

304 

40.0 

267.50 

260.00 

240.00-285.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

14 

62 

72 

63 

45 

21 

9 

7 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

267 

■c 

O 

o 

261.50 

259.00 

239.50-280.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

59 

69 

62 

42 

16 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

255 

40.0 

212.50 

207.00 

195.50-224.50 

- 

- 

3 

74 

101 

55 

14 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

247 

40.0 

213.00 

207.00 

196.00-224.50 

- 

3 

70 

100 

53 

13 

8 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

— 

- 

■ 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

107 

39.5 

281.50 

282.00 

260.00-294.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

18 

24 

39 

10 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

81 

39.5 

282.00 

284.00 

262.50-294.00 

1 

3 

11 

20 

34 

9 

1 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments, 
Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Average 

(mean2) 

Week^r 

houn1 

(standard] 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

39.5 

40.0 

$ 

225.50 

284.50 

39.  5 

40.0 

263.00 

317.50 

39.5 

40.0 

233.00 

311.00 

39.5 

217.50 

40.  0 
40.  0 

39.5 

198.50 

192.00 

209.00 

39.0 
39.  0 

189.50 

195.50 

39.5 

174.50 

39.5 

39.5 

190.00 

164.00 

39.  0 

172.50 

39.5 
39.5 
39.  0 

161.00 

161.00 

161.00 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

170.00 

169.50 

170.50 

39.0 

39.5 

39.0 

152.00 

144.00 

154.50 

39.0 

39.0 

144.00 

143.00 

39.5 

39.5 

142.50 

137.50 

39.0 

38.5 

137.00 

137.50 

39.5 

138.50 

39.5 

184.00 

40.0 

166.50 

39.  5 
40.0 
39.5 

162.00 

197.00 

146.50 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour*  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

39.5 

c 

$ 

190.50 

39.5 

39.  5 

146.50 

139.50 

39.5 

177.50  C 

39.5 

192.50 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

168.50 
163.00 

170.50 
214.00 

39.  5 

197.00 

39.5 

175.00 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

164.00 

166.50 
163.00 

221.50 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

394.50 

375.50 

415.50 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

426.00 

418.00 

450.00 

39.5 

40.0 

355.50 

390.50 

39.5 

332.50 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

332.00 

312.50 

366.00 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

40.0 

363.00 

397.00 

330.00 

421.00 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


secretaries: 

NONMANUF ACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  AI 

NONMANUF ACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B2 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  Cl 
NONMANUF ACTURING - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


stenographers: 

MANUFACTURING 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF AC TURING 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


messengers: 

MANUFACTURING 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTION  I STS- 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


1.115 

248 


164 

53 


321 

66 


290 

746 

467 

279 

159 

59 


363 

197 

76 

946 

375 

571 

487 

251 

236 

451 

116 

335 

348 

299 

154 

127 

171 

150 


61 

91 

175 

55 

120 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


RDER  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 
OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 


ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  — 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MANUFACTURING 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


NONMANUFACTURING 


NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) «  CLASS  B: 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C  - 


NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 


112 

99 


402 

1.606 

414 

1.192 

294 


554 

399 

128 

271 

39 


846 

348 

90 


471 

138 

43 


165 

39 


72 

792 

286 

114 


258 

126 

132 

35 


Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


(BUSINESS) : 

NONMAN UF ACTURING 


NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


Number 

of 

worker* 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  A  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

class  b: 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MANUFACTURING 


Average 

(mean2) 


Weekly 

houn 

(standard) 


365 

534 

335 

199 

167 

68 

239 

131 

128 

105 

829 

752 

77 

65 

388 

357 

246 

213 

190 

182 


125 

35 


77 

66 


92 

67 


39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

40.  0 
40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


39.0 

40.0 


39.0 


40.0 

40.0 


39.5 

39.5 


Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 


$ 

326.00 

302.50 
356.00 

226.00 

214.50 

245.50 

252.50 

261.50 

233.00 

221.00 

178.50 

176.50 

286.00 

283.00 

318.50 
339.00 

335.00 

332.50 

268.00 

260.50 

211.50 
211.50 


285.50 

350.50 


322.00 


184.50 

184.50 


279.50 

278.50 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  large  establishments, 
Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Hourly  earnings  * 


Mean  2 


Middle  range  ‘ 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


$  $  s  $  s  S  * 

4.90  5.00  5.10  5.20  5.30  5.40  5.50 

and  ______ 

under 

5.00  5.10  5.20  5.30  5.40  5.50  5.6Q 


s“ 

5.60 


?  i  5  $  *  4  $  i  i  s  i  5  5  *  * 

5.80  6.20  6.60  7.00  7.40  7.00  8.20  0.60  9.00  9.40  9.8010.2010.6011.0011.40 


6.20  6.60  7.00  7.40  7.80  8.20  8.60  9.00  9.40  9.8010.2010.6011.0011.4011.80 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


149 

74 

75 
44 

344 

270 

95 

54 

379 

371 

536 

475 

61 

39 


269 

234 

181 

127 

112 

151 

143 

506 

505 

369 

83 

286 

82 

52 


$ 

8.46 
8.28 
8.64 
7.80 

9.42 

9.26 

8.67 

8.53 

8.89 

8.  86 

8.47 
8.46 
0.54 
8.98 


8.88 

8.88 

8.96 

9.56 

9.40 

8.70 
8.75 

9.  18 
9.18 

8.71 
9.02 
8.62 

7.91 

8.62 


$ 

8.08 

8.08 

7.91 

7.79 

9.46 
9.  46 

8.42 

8.42 

9.08 

9.08 

8.35 

8.35 

8.45 

8.45 


8.76 

8.  76 
8.61 

9.41 

9.  41 

8.61 

8.60 

9.21 

9.21 

8.97 
9.  18 

8.77 

8.07 

8.65 


$  $ 

7.70-  9.23 
7.83-  8.42 
6.82-10.46 
6.79-  7.91 

8.70- 1 0.00 

8.70-  9.64 

7.89-  9.62 
8.16-  8.98 

8.61-  9.00 
8.61-  9.08 

8.00-  9.08 
8.00-  9.00 
8.01-  8.88 
8.45-  9.87 


8.25-  9.75 
8.25-  9.75 
8.25-  9.87 

9.41- 10.09 

9.41-  9.71 

8.42-  9.03 
8.42-  9.03 

8.93-  9.21 
8.93-  9.21 

8.77-  8.97 
8.01-  9.43 
8.77-  8.97 

7.48-  8.84 
8.11-  9.07 


22 

2 

20 

20 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

24 

24 


29 

29 


25 

11 

14 
7 

21 

21 

9 

5 

7 

7 

71 

56 

15 


28 

20 

8 

8 

6 

6 

12 

6 

4 

4 

73 

66 

7 

3 


44 

41 

41 


22 

4 

18 

16 

6 


18 

5 

13 

14 
14 


23 

21 

2 

2 

17 

15 

20 

16 

66 

66 

151 

128 

23 

20 


45 

44 

36 

4 

4 

59 

59 

71 

71 

22 

4 

18 

5 
5 


70 

65 

17 

17 

81 

01 

6 

5 

1 

1 


56 

46 

21 


30 

30 

67 

67 

202 

14 

188 

14 

14 


19 

17 


176 

176 


88 

88 


18 

15 


26 

18 

262 

262 

61 

35 

26 

10 

10 


74 

74 


15 

2 


15 

12 


62 

62 


38 

31 

31 

71 

71 


80 

80 

20 

16 

4 


4 

3 

16 

16 

16 

1 

15 

15 


56 

51 

51 

30 

28 

24 

24 

3 

2 

11 

5 

6 

3 

3 


21 

2 

19 

6 

43 

37 


16 

16 


10 

1 

9 


23 

23 


20 

15 


14 

11 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments 
Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKDRI VERS  - 

NONHANUF ACTURIN6  - 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURIN6 - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


f 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

i 

$ 

S  $ 

S 

S 

$ 

% 

s 

T 

— r~ 

2.90 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.60 

7. 20 

7.60 

8.00 

8. 

40  8.80 

9.20 

9 

•6010. 

00 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle 

range  * 

and 

under 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.40 

00 

o 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

8. 

80 

7.20 

9.6010 

.0010. 

40 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

9  41 

8.74 

9.38 

8.29- 

9.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

5 

1 

89 

17 

33 

19 

49 

19 

76 

12 

456 

156 

- 

705 

8.66 

9.  38 

8.00- 

9.38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

5 

85 

4 

17 

4 

47 

16 

61 

1 

456 

- 

224 

8.25 

9.69 

6.27- 

9.69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86 

4 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

127 

- 

350 

8.89 

9.38 

8.76- 

9.38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

5 

- 

3 

5 

3 

13 

12 

10 

49 

- 

215 

26 

- 

319 

9.04 

9.  38 

9.  38- 

9.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

6 

32 

6 

12 

7 

241 

_ 

_ 

296 

9.14 

9.  46 

9.38- 

9.48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

30 

6 

12 

1 

241 

- 

- 

201 

9.11 

9.38 

9.38- 

9.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

30 

6 

- 

165 

101 

7.06 

7.27 

5.40- 

7.73 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

25 

1 

2 

16 

1 

18 

9 

_ 

- 

_ 

24 

_ 

_ 

61 

6.45 

6.67 

5.40- 

7.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

1 

9 

- 

17 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

193 

6.79 

6.85 

6.06- 

8.29 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

21 

1 

- 

- 

- 

11 

9 

3 

10 

16 

47 

9 

9 

12 

33 

_ 

12 

_ 

_ 

64 

7.40 

7.34 

6.74- 

8.42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

4 

8 

11 

6 

7 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

129 

6.48 

6.85 

5.45- 

8.29 

- 

- 

- 

21 

1 

- 

- 

10 

7 

2 

6 

8 

36 

3 

2 

12 

9 

- 

12 

106 

7.40 

7.37 

6.43- 

7.72 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

22 

- 

4 

9 

8 

17 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

22 

2 

_ 

62 

7.19 

7.37 

7.16- 

7.72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

9 

8 

17 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

676 

8.12 

8.  15 

7.37- 

9.53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

47 

4 

9 

4 

32 

59 

50 

53 

133 

1 

_ 

270 

8 

_ 

137 

6.41 

6.87 

5.04- 

7.37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

- 

- 

- 

22 

26 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

539 

8.55 

9.38 

8.05- 

9.53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

3 

4 

9 

4 

10 

33 

5 

53 

133 

1 

- 

270 

8 

- 

102 

7.28 

7.69 

6.97- 

7.79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

4 

- 

31 

- 

33 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

968 

5.95 

5.62 

4.3  0- 

7.47 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

165 

- 

34 

78 

78 

1 

78 

114 

47 

68 

14 

50 

42 

94 

_ 

_ 

105 

_ 

_ 

450 

6.29 

6.22 

5.62- 

7.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- 

42 

113 

46 

65 

14 

49 

41 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

518 

5.65 

4.  33 

3.55- 

8.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

165 

- 

34 

78 

28 

1 

36 

1 

1 

3 

- 

1 

1 

64 

- 

- 

105 

- 

520 

6.46 

6.  15 

5.95- 

7.79 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

6 

12 

23 

13 

81 

191 

21 

36 

_ 

60 

71 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

465 

6.61 

6.  15 

6.15- 

7.79 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

9 

55 

190 

21 

38 

- 

60 

70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1*698 

7.01 

7.  43 

5.77- 

7.95 

11 

7 

5 

6 

24 

6 

6 

9 

28 

79 

169 

82 

142 

184 

56 

49 

421 

171 

19 

_ 

224 

_ 

_ 

1*022 

6.91 

7.29 

6.14- 

7.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

72 

141 

39 

136 

56 

41 

34 

417 

42 

19 

- 

25 

- 

- 

676 

7.18 

7.56 

5.75- 

9.38 

11 

7 

5 

6 

24 

6 

6 

9 

28 

7 

28 

43 

6 

128 

15 

15 

4 

129 

- 

- 

199 

- 

757 

7.66 

7.  12 

6.75- 

8.39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

39 

- 

136 

186 

30 

18 

139 

23 

3 

116 

38 

5 

538 

7.17 

6.  98 

6.52- 

8.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

38 

- 

130 

161 

28 

6 

118 

20 

3 

5 

- 

5 

219 

8.86 

9.38 

8.29- 

9.47 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

1 

6 

25 

2 

12 

21 

3 

111 

38 

- 

148 

7.23 

7.08 

6.5  9- 

8.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

39 

30 

11 

2 

56 

_ 

1 

142 

7.22 

7.08 

6.59- 

8.00 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

1 

39 

30 

5 

2 

56 

- 

* 

- 

1 

- 

1*551 

4.73 

4.70 

3.00- 

5.72 

359 

42 

12 

19 

27 

9 

9 

38 

506 

53 

28 

121 

122 

50 

48 

67 

7 

8 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

370 

6.34 

6.23 

5.72- 

7.11 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

10 

10 

6 

98 

66 

46 

46 

57 

7 

4 

6 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

1.181 

4.23 

4.70 

2.90- 

4.70 

359 

42 

12 

17 

26 

7 

7 

31 

496 

43 

22 

23 

56 

4 

2 

10 

- 

4 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

8.18 

8.66 

7.35- 

8.66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

10 

- 

4 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

431 

6.13 

6.  23 

5.72- 

7.10 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

3 

2 

5 

20 

35 

25 

11 

98 

66 

49 

17 

67 

7 

4 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

335 

6.23 

6.23 

5.72- 

6.99 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

10 

10 

6 

98 

66 

46 

17 

57 

7 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

96 

5.79 

4.90 

4.55- 

7.35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

13 

25 

15 

5 

“ 

~ 

3 

- 

10 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3*955 

4.96 

4.79 

4.15- 

5.58 

37 

22 

10 

13 

346 

324 

221 

96 

1351 

229 

438 

98 

220 

338 

79 

76 

5 

40 

_ 

_ 

12 

_ 

_ 

1*063 

6.01 

6.00 

5.58- 

6.57 

- 

3 

- 

6 

8 

4 

3 

4 

25 

18 

396 

60 

148 

278 

57 

8 

5 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.892 

4.58 

4.  79 

3.79- 

4.79 

37 

19 

10 

7 

338 

320 

218 

92 

1326 

211 

42 

38 

72 

60 

22 

68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

252 

6.63 

6.77 

6.38- 

7.22 

3 

13 

15 

3 

14 

42 

60 

22 

68 

12 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  large  establishments,  Minneapolis— St.  Paul, 

Minn.— Wis.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE.  TOOLROOM.  ANO 
POUERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  LI6HT  TRUCK  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Avertse 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
mean2 ) 
hourly 
araings  4 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

74 

8.28 

$ 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  MEDIUM  TRUCK  -  -  — 

342 

8.89 

339 

9.43 

270 

9.26 

TRUCKORIVERS,  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

318 

9.04 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

295 

9.14 

91 

8.71 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  —  - “  - 

200 

9.11 

53 

8.53 

SHIPPERS  - 

86 

7.31 

377 

8.89 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

6.51 

369 

8.86 

receivers: 

532 

8.47 

manufacturing - 

57 

7.60 

475 

8.46 

57 

8.56 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  -  -  - 

84 

7.35 

UAREHOUSE ME  - - 

571 

8.18 

269 

8.88 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1 17 

6.24 

2  34 

8.88 

181 

8.96 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

569 

6.86 

MANUFACTURING - 

279 

126 

9.57 

NONMANUFACTURING  -  -  -  - 

290 

6.88 

112 

9.40 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  -  —  -  -  -  - 

347 

6.61 

151 

8.78 

MANUFACTURING  - 

325 

6.76 

143 

8.75 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

1*398 

7.29 

506 

9.18 

MANUFACTURING  - 

959 

7.00 

505 

9.  18 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  —  - 

731 

7.7  0 

352 

8.71 

manufacturing  —  -  -  -  - 

524 

7.20 

83 

9.02 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6  - 

207 

82 

7.91 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

52 

8.62 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT*  -  - 

148 

7.23 

MANUFACTURING  - 

142 

GUARDS  - 

1.315 

4.59 

NONMANUFACTURING  —  -  -  — 

1.045 

4.19 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

922 

0.75 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

686 

8.60 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

354 

4.59 

224 

8.25 

MANUFACTURING - 

171 

5.37 

See  footnotes  at  end 


of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

3  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  o.nly  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 
Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
.kron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsi^-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  halted  area 
tudies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 

department  of  Labor. 
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Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


irv-mviin  VMvon,i 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 

Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 


Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  designated  as  100  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -5-  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied, 
Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,1 2  January  1979 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  3 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

- 

1.829 

252 

4B9.079 

100 

240*102 

MANUFACTURING  - 

•50 

555 

95 

195.659 

40 

118* 182 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

1.274 

157 

293.420 

60 

121*920 

TRANSPORT ATION.  COMMUNICATION.  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

SO 

124 

23 

51 .076 

10 

34*686 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  6 - 

50 

272 

24 

38.711 

8 

8*790 

RETAIL  TRADE6  - 

50 

41  4 

39 

111.110 

23 

51*402 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE6  - 

50 

183 

19 

46.212 

9 

14.435 

SERVICES6  7 - 

50 

281 

52 

46.311 

9 

12*607 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS - 

_ 

ie.6 

90 

270.404 

100 

210*257 

MANUFACTURING  - 

500 

59 

40 

121 .233 

45 

107*222 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

107 

50 

149.171 

55 

103*035 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION.  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

500 

13 

11 

33.509 

12 

32*259 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  6 - 

500 

9 

5 

10.673 

4 

5*  963 

retail  trade  6 - 

500 

53 

20 

74.821 

28 

48.846 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE  6 - 

500 

21 

10 

22.716 

8 

12*748 

SERVICES6  7 - 

500 

11 

4 

7.452 

3 

3*219 

1  The  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Anoka, 
Carver,  Chisago,  Dakota,  Hennepin,  Ramsey,  Scott,  Washington,  and  Wright 
Counties,  Minn.;  and  St.  Croix  County,  Wis.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study" 
estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for 
comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels 
since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 

limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within 
the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B -series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 


Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau'  s  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau'  s  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau'  s  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities 
of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of 
detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secre¬ 
tarial  duties  requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of 
the  organization,  programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the 
supervisor. 

Exclusions .  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the  above 
characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the  def¬ 
inition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant; 


SEC  RE  TAR  Y — C  ontinued 
Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g.,  secretary  to 
the  president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000 
persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary' s  supervisor 
within  the  company1  s  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary'  s  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of 
these  two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination 
of  the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 


a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


WVBMn 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level- — Continued 


LS-2 


LS-3 


b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS-3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
ocher  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5, 000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 


LS— 4 


c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 


c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president,  " 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — C ontinued 

positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary 
is  expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be 
matched  at  LR-1  or  LR-2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of 
responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor'  s  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor'  s  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  supervisor'  s  subordinates  or  other 
offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor'  s  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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SECRETARY — Continued 


d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 


e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor'  s  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary'  s 

supervisor _  Level  of  secretary'  s  responsibility 

LR— 1  LR— 2 

LS-1 
LS— 2 
LS— 3 
IS— 4 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using'  shorthand,  and  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tr anscribing-Machine 
Typist). 


Class  E  Class  D 

Class  D  Class  C 

Class  C  Class  B 

Class  B  Class  A 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks 
as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 

a  through  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 


STENOGRAHHER — Continued 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING -MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources; 
or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of 
technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  lay¬ 
out  and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 
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FILE  CLERK — Continued 


Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Oper  ator-R  eceptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single- position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator— see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Recep¬ 
tionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature 
of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor 
to  appropriate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties;  Quoting  prices;  determining 
availability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary; 
advising  expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and 
customer  information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following  up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  in¬ 
clude  any  of  the  following;  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using 
knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  empha¬ 
sizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  job. 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions ; 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting 
transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  ac¬ 
counting  actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by 
one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING- MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 
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BOOKKEEPING  -MACHINE  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller ),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or 
assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the 
accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by 
type  of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  and  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of,  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping-machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry 
of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically 
accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and 
usually  prints  automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales 
and  credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Works  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 

NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 

controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from 
various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require 
little  or  no  selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers 
to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new 
or  revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations, 
if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example. 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 


OR 


Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  Immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic 

employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze 
charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of 
program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will 
be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to 
follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating 
personnel  during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  re¬ 
cords  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing 
both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems 
analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  informal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assign¬ 
ments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with 
required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks, 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

-  Tests  new  programs ,  applications,  and  procedures. 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques. 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,-  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/op  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  argumented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
Higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
ire  examples  of  such  equipment. 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR — Continued 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 
operator: 

-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 

This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
equipment. 

COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 

Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 

DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work 
is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering 
determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas 
and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 
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Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale;  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
aPProach>  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER- TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 
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Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

I 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of’ 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,-  cribs,  counters, 
benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
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aying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions; 
asing  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
neasuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di¬ 
mensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training 
and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
jquivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal- 

ation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
>r  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
af  the  following;  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
areakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
jquipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi- 
:ations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip- 
-nent;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
ar  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
•neasuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab- 
.ishment.  Work  involves  the  following;  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface 
for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail 
loles  and  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May 
-nix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper 
aolor  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following;  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
landtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In 
general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Afork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnos e  source  oT  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
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obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  vehicle) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe- cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 
are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 
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MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (Toolroom) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool 
(e-g-»  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine 
metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges, 
or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves; 
Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which  require  com¬ 
plicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine  tool  or 
tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables, 
and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine 
proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select  those  pre¬ 
scribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of  precision 
measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining 
operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May 
be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils,  to 
recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this 
classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom 
practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal 
dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic  material  (e.g., 
plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves;  Planning  and  laying 
out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  written  or  oral 
specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  . and 
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alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  tc 
complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations;  setting  up  and  oper¬ 
ating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various  tool  anc 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  verj 
close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  tc 
achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  prescribed  toler¬ 
ances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's  work  require; 
rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquiree 
through  fbrmal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  no 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbinj 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  o 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  thi 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  at 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilatini' 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  enginee 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationarv  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  whicl 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  o 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  an 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transpoi 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  c 
establishments  such  as;  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  an 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truc: 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  i 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the- road  drivers  are  excludec 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  an 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows; 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  1V2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  1V2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
roods  of  the  establishment  Tn  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid- 
ince  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
ictivities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
-eceived. 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following:  Ver- 
fying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items .  and  quantities 
>f  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
ire  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
ransporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
nanifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
•eceipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
;oods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
•stablishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
in  understanding  of  the  establishment's-  storage  plan'  Work  involves  most 
>f  the  following :  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
locuments,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
naterials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
naterials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
aking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and 
•eporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
>reparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
varehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiv- 
ng  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 

3RDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
nerchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
rrders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  indi- 
ating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
.dditional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
•elated  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing  con¬ 
tainer;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers 
who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 


GUARD — Continued 


response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  report 
situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties  require 
specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security  areas. 
Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical  fitness 
and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 


Class  B-  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations 
which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  re¬ 
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GUARD — Continued 


quire  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial 
or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following: 
Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash] 
and  other  refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal 
fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services; 
and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize 
in  window  washing  are  excluded.  - ■ - 1 


Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria— Leesville,  La. 

Alpena— Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur-Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign— Ur bana— Ran toul,  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  HI. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings ,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse— Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
Me  Allen— Pha  r  r— Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile— Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  ( statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  HI. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 
Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— Lawton— Altus, 
Tex.— Okla. 

Yakima— Richland— Kennewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  account¬ 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  direc¬ 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
engineers,  engineering  technicians, 
drafters,  and  clerical  employees 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulle¬ 
tin  1980,  National  Survey  of  Pro¬ 
fessional,  Administrative,  Technical 
and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1977,  $2.40 

a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  re¬ 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  the 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage 
Surveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
1970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-63,  $1.00 

Albany-Schenectady^Troy,  N. Y.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-58,  $1.20 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978 1  -  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1978  1 -  2025-28,  $1.40 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1  -  2025-50,  $1.50 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 -  2025-38,  $1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 -  2025-15,  80  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978 1 -  2025-43,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-71,  $1.30 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 -  2025-22,  70  cents 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1978 1 _  2025-51,  $1.20 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  -  2025-32,  $1.30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio-Ky.— Ind.,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1  _  2025-59*  $1.50 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 -  2025-29,  $1.00 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-52,  $1.50 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1978 _  2025-6,  70  cents 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-66,  $1.00 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-48,  $1.00 

Denvej>-Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1978 _ 2025-11,  $1.20 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978  1 -  2025-31,  $1.20 

Dainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

Cary— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979* _  (To  be  surveyed) 

Dreen  Bay,  Wis.,  Julyl978‘ -  2025-41,  $1.20 

Dreensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

^N.C.,  Aug.  1978 -  2025-46,  $1.00 

Dreenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  _  2025-30,  $1.00 

lartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1978 1  _  2025-14,  $1.20 

louston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-23,  $1.20 

luntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1978  _  2025-4,  70  cents 

ndianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  19781  _  2025-57,  $1.50 

Tackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1978 _  2025-1,  70  cents 

facksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-67,  $1.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-53,  $1.30 

-.os  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1  _  2025-61,  $1.50 

-.ouisville,  Ky.-Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark.-Miss.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-62,  $1.00 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978 1 -  2025-60,  $1.30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1978  1 _  2025-18,  $1.40 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.-Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1,’  $1.30 

Nassau-Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-33,  $1.30 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1978  1 _  2025-7,  $1.40 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1978  _  2025-5,  $1.00 

New  York,  N.Y.— N.J.,  Mayl978' _  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  -  2025-20,  70  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  JVa.— N.C.,  May  1978 _  2025-21,  80  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-47,  $1.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40,  $1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56,  $1.00 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J.,  Junel978  ‘ _ _ _  2025-36,  $1.20 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54,  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1978  -  2025-3,  $1.10 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978 1  _  2025-70,  $1.20 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25,  $1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  Junel978  ‘ _  2025-37,  $1.10 

Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  JuneWS1 _  2025-42,  $1.20 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.  I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 -  2025-27,  $1.40 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 _  2025-26,  80  cents 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1978  _  2025-13,  $1.20 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1977* _  1950-72,  $1.00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-64,  $1.00 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1 _  2025-72,  $1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  _  2025-17,  70  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73,  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  ' _  2025-10,  $1.40 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  1  _  2025-9,  $1.20 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74,  $1.00 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44,  $1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1978  1 _  2025-24,  $1.20 

Trenton,  N. J.,  Sept.  1978  1  _  2025-55,  $1.20 

Utica— Rome,  N. Y.,  July  1978 _  2025-34,  $1.00 

Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va.,  Mar.  1978  1 _  2025-12,  $1.40 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-16,  80  cents 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978  1 _  2025-19,  $1.10 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1978  1 _  2025-8,  $1.10 


Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Official  Business 
Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Regional  Offices 


Region  I 

1603  JFK  Federal  Building 
Government  Center 
Boston.  Mass  02203 
Phone  223-6761  (Area  Code  617) 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Region  V 

9th  Floor,  230  S  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago,  III  60604 

Phone  353-1880  (Area  Code  312) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Region  II 

Suite  3400 

1515  Broadway 

New  York,  N  Y.  10036 

Phone:  399-5406  (Area  Code  212) 

New  Jersey 
New  York 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


Region  VI 

Second  Floor 

555  Griffin  Square  Building 

Dallas,  Tex.  75202 

Phone:  767-69  71  (Area  Code  214) 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region  IH 

3535  Market  Street, 

P  O  Box  13309 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101 
Phone:  596-1154  (Area Code 215) 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  January  1979  survey  of  occupa¬ 
tional  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The  survey  was  made 
as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics1  annual  area  wage  survey  program. 
It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Boyd  B.  O'Neal,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for 
the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 

Note: 

A  current  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  in  the  New  Orleans  area  is  available  for  the  contract  cleaning 
(July  1977),  department  stores  (May  1977),  hotels  and  motels  (May  1978), 
and  moving  and  storage  (January  1979)  industries.  Also  available  are  listings 
of  union  wage  rates  for  the  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit 
operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store 
employees.  A  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  benefits 
for  municipal  government  workers  is  available  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Free  copies  of  these  reports  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional 
offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor'  s 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A -series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B -series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and  re¬ 
gional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for  all 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level. 
The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes, 
including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings  of 
office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 


Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufacturing 
and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled  main¬ 
tenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to  warrant 
separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage  trends  aftei 
elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employment  shifts 
among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments  included  ir 
survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  consid¬ 
erably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  table; 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 

B -series  tables 


The  B -series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entranc; 
salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks;  late-shift  pay  provisions  anc 
practices  for  production  and  related  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  dat< 
separately  for  production  and  related  workers  and  office  workers  on  sched 
uled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  paid  holidays;  paid  vaca¬ 
tions;  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans;  and  more  detailed  informatioi 
on  life  insurance  plans. 

Appendixes 

Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  are; 
wage  survey  program.  It  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  are; 
survey,  the  area's  industrial  composition  in  manufacturing,  and  labor 
management  agreement  coverage. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  repre 
sentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 


iarnings:  All  establishments 

able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


XRETARIES  - 

NANUF  ACT  URI N6 - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

NONAAN UF  ACTURI N6 - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - - — 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C - 

MANUFACTURING - 

N0NNANUFACTURIN6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

NONNANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

•INOSRAPHERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

iN  SC  RISING-MACHINE  TYPISTS - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

•ISTS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

YPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

YPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

E  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 
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275.00 

231.50 
218.00 
234.00 

251.50 

209.00 

231.50 
206.00 

232.50 

202.50 

201.50 
238.00 


39.0  190.50 
208.00 
188.50 


184.50 

188.50 
184.00 
201.00 

194.00 

193.50 
234.00 

179.50 
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39.0 

39.0 


$ 

201.00 

206.00 

200.00 

210.50 

253.00 

272.00 

220.00 

199.50 

222.50 
230.00 

203.00 

2,28.00 

195. 50 

210.50 

201.50 
198.00 
247.00 


Middle  range  4 


$  $ 

174.50- 230.00 

185.50- 237.50 

172.50- 230.00 
184.00-267.00 

210.00-296.50 

230.50- 296.50 

189.00-269.00 

174.50- 269.50 
200.00-268.50 

222.50- 252.00 

167.00-246.00 

201.00-255.50 

167.00-245.00 

184.00-293.00 

162.00-227.00 

161.00-226.00 

203.50- 278.50 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 
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13 

25 
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30 
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36 
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11 
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35 

21 

11 

2 
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6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

2 

1 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  3  at  $360  to  $380;  I  at  $380  to  $400;  3  at  $440  to  $460;  and  1  at  $460  to  $480. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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office  workers.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 — Continued 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.5 

145.50 

134.00 

133.50-160.00 

45 

24 

141 

29 

22 

30 

21 

29 

7 

- 

6 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39.5 

144.50 

134.00 

132.50-160.00 

45 

24 

141 

29 

19 

30 

20 

24 

5 

~ 

6 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.  0 

154.50 

149.50 

130.00-164.50 

29 

41 

52 

47 

38 

55 

15 

2 

7 

16 

16 

- 

1 

9 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40.  0 

166.00 

155.00 

138.50-198.50 

1 

2 

19 

11 

11 

6 

1 

- 

7 

11 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.  0 

151.50 

145.00 

128.00-163.50 

28 

39 

33 

36 

27 

49 

14 

2 

- 

5 

12 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37.5 

172.50 

145.00 

143.00-207.00 

- 

1 

8 

15 

2 

~ 

2 

2 

“ 

4 

“ 

- 

“ 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.0 

170.50 

156.00 

126.50-204.00 

64 

40 

- 

2 

79 

41 

2 

- 

5 

58 

23 

23 

- 

- 

19 

- 

3 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

40.0 

180.00 

170.00 

142.00-218.50 

6 

19 

- 

2 

22 

3 

2 

- 

5 

19 

4 

4 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.  0 

167.00 

150.00 

120.00-200.00 

58 

21 

- 

“ 

57 

38 

- 

- 

39 

19 

19 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

40.0 

148.00 

150.00 

118.00-161.00 

64 

40 

- 

2 

79 

22 

- 

- 

3 

31 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39.5 

160.00 

150.00 

127.00-193.50 

6 

19 

- 

2 

22 

3 

- 

- 

3 

11 

- 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.  0 

143.00 

150.00 

118.00-150.00 

58 

21 

- 

57 

19 

“ 

- 

“ 

20 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

39.0 

174.50 

164.50 

149.50-194.50 

54 

82 

184 

274 

257 

360 

214 

183 

158 

134 

68 

53 

6 

86 

6 

52 

15 

20 

7 

3 

1 

40.  0 

176.00 

164.00 

149.50-198.00 

2 

28 

21 

63 

44 

57 

29 

44 

15 

37 

17 

9 

1 

7 

- 

5 

8 

1 

7 

2 

1 

38.  5 

174.50 

164.50 

149.50-194.50 

52 

54 

163 

211 

213 

303 

185 

139 

143 

97 

51 

44 

7 

79 

6 

47 

7 

19 

- 

1 

- 

37.5 

195.50 

182.00 

151.00-247.00 

- 

1 

27 

79 

40 

47 

38 

17 

34 

23 

14 

15 

5 

70 

3 

43 

5 

9 

1 

- 

38.5 

202.50 

195.00 

172.50-218.50 

_ 

3 

15 

22 

26 

88 

64 

85 

78 

78 

41 

35 

6 

20 

6 

52 

12 

20 

7 

3 

1 

40.  0 

210.50 

200.00 

167.00-231.50 

- 

3 

- 

3 

11 

17 

- 

19 

6 

18 

9 

9 

1 

7 

- 

5 

8 

1 

7 

2 

1 

38.  5 

200.50 

193.50 

172.50-215.50 

- 

- 

15 

19 

15 

71 

64 

66 

72 

60 

32 

26 

5 

13 

6 

47 

4 

19 

- 

1 

- 

38.  0 

217.50 

201.50 

172.50-276.00 

- 

4 

5 

5 

26 

15 

10 

23 

6 

8 

12 

3 

4 

3 

43 

2 

9 

1 

- 

39.0 

163.00 

159.00 

143.00-175.00 

54 

79 

169 

252 

231 

272 

150 

98 

80 

56 

27 

18 

2 

66 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39.5 

160.00 

159.00 

142.00-172.50 

2 

25 

21 

60 

33 

40 

29 

25 

9 

19 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.  0 

163.50 

160.00 

144.00-175.50 

52 

54 

148 

192 

198 

232 

121 

73 

71 

37 

19 

18 

2 

66 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37.5 

182.00 

161.00 

144.00-224.00 

- 

1 

23 

74 

35 

21 

23 

7 

11 

17 

6 

3 

2 

66 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.5 

179.00 

172.50 

152.00-200.00 

- 

29 

25 

20 

30 

48 

51 

27 

15 

32 

11 

34 

10 

12 

2 

3 

- 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

39.5 

179.00 

175.00 

154.00-199.50 

- 

9 

5 

3 

3 

16 

11 

9 

4 

3 

8 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

39.  5 

179.00 

172. 50 

152.00-200.00 

- 

20 

20 

17 

27 

32 

40 

16 

11 

29 

3 

34 

10 

12 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38.  5 

204.00 

200.00 

170.00-244.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

.3 

1 

12 

- 

4 

7 

- 

~ 

4 

12 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.5 

158.50 

151.50 

138.00-171.00 

3 

96 

116 

139 

143 

93 

73 

56 

21 

30 

8 

9 

1 

17 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

40.0 

177.00 

175.00 

153.50-195.50 

- 

15 

1 

13 

17 

27 

10 

28 

7 

16 

4 

8 

- 

1 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

39.  0 

154.00 

150.00 

138.00-164.00 

3 

81 

115 

126 

126 

66 

63 

28 

14 

14 

4 

1 

1 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38.5 

175.50 

164.00 

148.00-190.50 

1 

3 

15 

15 

14 

6 

13 

12 

6 

2 

2 

1 

“ 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.  5 

186.00 

180.00 

165.50-196.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

29 

34 

31 

11 

19 

7 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

40.  0 

205.50 

200.00 

180.00-210.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

18 

3 

13 

4 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

39.0 

176.00 

177.00 

164.00-187.50 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

10 

27 

31 

13 

8 

6 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

39.  5 

152.00 

146.50 

136.50-161.00 

3 

96 

116 

139 

133 

64 

39 

25 

10 

11 

1 

7 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.  0 

162.50 

161.00 

145.00-176.00 

- 

15 

1 

13 

17 

25 

7 

10 

4 

3 

- 

6 

— 

“ 

“ 

- 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

39.0 

150.00 

145.00 

136.00-155.50 

3 

81 

115 

126 

116 

39 

32 

15 

6 

8 

1 

1 

“ 

16 

— 

~ 

” 

~ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

38.0 

175.00 

163.50 

148.00-190.00 

1 

3 

15 

15 

11 

5 

11 

11 

5 

2 

1 

16 

4 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) t  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  •  CLASS  B - 

NONMAN UF  ACT UR I N6 - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) »  CLASS  C  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR  I N6 - 


NONMANUFACTURING 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  A  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  — 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


NONMANUFACTURING 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING 

DRAFTERS 

MANUFACTURING 
NONMANUF ACTURI N6 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  A- 
NONMANUF ACTURI N6: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B- 


Wee! 

dy  earnings 
standard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

weekly 
hour.1 
(it  and  arc 

)  Mean 2 

Median 

Middle  range  2 

39.  0 

$ 

345. OC 

$ 

347. 5C 

$  $ 

287.50-402.50 

39.  0 

341. 5C 

345. 5C 

287.50-402.50 

65 

39.  5 

418. OC 

423.00 

393. 00- S  37. 00 

62 

39.  5 

413. OC 

423.00 

377.50-431.50 

77 

39.  0 

335. OC 

345.00 

287.50-364.50 

72 

39.  0 

332.00 

341.50 

287.50-362.50 

53 

39.  0 

271.00 

230.00 

230.00-297.50 

53 

39.  0 

271.00 

230.00 

230.00-297.50 

240 

39.5 

284.00 

276.00 

245.50-321.50 

193 

39.  5 

287.00 

287.50 

250.00-324.00 

64 

39.  5 

345.00 

332.50 

311.50-359.00 

157 

39.  5 

262.00 

265.00 

240.00-288.50 

126 

39.  5 

268.00 

265.00 

245.50-294.00 

438 

39.5 

210.00 

207.00 

1 85.00-236.00 

390 

39.  0 

207.50 

201.50 

183.50-230.00 

80 

39.  5 

244.00 

238.50 

221.50-251.00 

72 

39.  5 

241.50 

238.00 

221.50-249.50 

290 

39.  0 

210.00 

207.00 

185.50-230.00 

254 

39.  0 

208.00 

201.00 

185.00-227.00 

68 

39.5 

171.00 

168.50 

140.00-1 90.00 

64 

39.5 

166.50 

167.00 

140.00-189.00 

5  56 

39.5 

264.50 

254.50 

210.00-322.00 

157 

40.  0 

258.50 

264.00 

210.00-299.50 

399 

39.  5 

267.00 

253.00 

210.00-333.50 

158 

o 

• 

o 

343.50 

348.00 

317.00-370.50 

188 

40.  0 

268.50 

270.00 

243.00-296.00 

70 

40.  0 

266.50 

270.00 

243.00-291.00 

118 

40.  0 

269.50 

264.50 

230.50-310.50 

79 

40.0 

215.50 

210.00 

190.00-236.00 

20  2 

40.  0 

326.00 

349.00 

292.00-354.00 

169 

40.  0 

323.00 

349.00 

278.50-354.00 

151 

40.  0 

330.50 

349.00 

302.00-354.00 

70 

■» 

o 

o 

359.00 

364.00 

340.50-379.50 

46 

40.0 

356.00 

379.50 

340.50-379.50 

119 

40.0 

H* 

• 

o 

o 

349.00 

276.00-349.00 

and 
under 

130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200 


s  *  *  s 

200  220  240  260  280 


1  11  28 
1  11  28 


24 


10 

13 

1 

10 

19 

10 

10 

13 

1 

9 

19 

9 

1 

15 

2 

_ 

2 

3 

1 

15 

2 

- 

2 

3 

44 

31 

22 

36 

8 

4 

34 

29 

17 

33 

5 

4 

6 

4 

7 

24 

7 

3 

38 

26 

15 

12 

28 

26 

13 

12 

- 

- 

41 

6 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

39 

3 

4 

2 

- 

- 

5 

4 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

5 

3 

4 

2 

- 

- 

36 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

34 

2 

38 

57 

35 

45 

33 

37 

19 

26 

10 

7 

2 

12 

19 

31 

25 

38 

31 

25 

3 

23 

8 

26 

29 

35 

30 

25 

22 

18 

4 

2 

19 

10 

10 

2 

- 

- 

11 

15 

12 

16 

4 

2 

- 

9 

4 

1 

- 

- 

20 

17 

7 

5 

78 

50 

19 

10 

7 

5 

78 

26 

10 

10 

7 

5 

78 

26 

2 

- 

4 

4 

10 

50 

2 

- 

4 

4 

10 

26 

18 

13 

3 

1 

68 

_ 

*  i  4  * 

380  400  420  440 


12  11  26  15 
10  10  26  12 


25  *15 

25  12 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  6  at  $440  to  $460;  2  at  $460  to  $480;  3  at  $480  to  $  500;  1  at  $  500  to  $520;  2  at  $520  to  $540;  and  1  at  $  540  to  $560. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


(mean*) 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(rtandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

40.  0 

$ 

191.00 

38.  5 

209.50 

38.  5 

201.50 

39.  0 

210.00 

40.0 

220.00 

39.0 

208.50 

38.0 

225.00 

39.5 

259.00 

39.0 

275.00 

39.5 

231.50 

40.0 

218.00 

39.5 

234.00 

39.0 

251.50 

39.  0 

209.00 

40.0 

231.50 

39.  0 

206.00 

38.5 

232.50 

39.  0 

202.00 

39.0 

201.50 

37.0 

237.50 

39.  0 

190.50 

40.  0 

208.00 

38.  5 

188.50 

38.5 

189.50 

39.0 

183.50 

40.  0 

188.50 

38.  5 

183.00 

38.0 

199.00 

39.  5 

194.00 

39.  0 

193.50 

39.0 

234.00 

38.5 

178.00 

38.  5 

177.50 

39.  0 

160.50 

39.  0 

157.00 

38.5 

140.50 

40.  0 

167.50 

38.  0 

137.50 

38.0 

139.50 

— * 

nber 

of 

ker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

Weekly 

(tudnl) 

(•tndu* 

148 

39.5 

S 

186.00 

52 

40.0 

205.50 

96 

39.0 

175.50 

6  50 

39.5 

152.00 

101 

40.0 

162.50 

549 

39.0 

150.00 

91 

38.0 

176.00 

152 

39.0 

352.50 

144 

39.0 

348.00 

57 

39.5 

420.50 

54 

39.5 

415.00 

55 

39.0 

340.00 

50 

39.0 

336.50 

168 

39.5 

289.50 

137 

39.5 

291.00 

117 

39.5 

264.00 

98 

39.  5 

267.00 

288 

39.5 

213.50 

259 

39.0 

211.50 

71 

39.5 

246.50 

64 

39.5 

244.00 

175 

39.0 

209.50 

154 

39.0 

209.00 

467 

40.0 

272.00 

156 

40.0 

258.00 

311 

40.0 

279.50 

148 

40.0 

345.00 

185 

40.  0 

268.50 

70 

40.  0 

266.50 

115 

40.  0 

270.00 

68 

* 

o 

• 

o 

215.00 

Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


Number 

ai 

worker* 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Weekly 

hour* 

(itendard) 


(* 


erut 

•an*) 


Weekly 

earning*1 

(ttandard) 


Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


secretaries  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  6ENERAL  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSCRIBING-HACHINE  TYPISTS 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


119 

100 


2*031 

247 

1*784 

429 

123 

79 

374 

57 
317 

37 

514 

58 
4  56 
132 

470 

439 

120 

506 
57 
449 
12  2 

649 

70 

579 

229 

225 

189 

42 

424 

390 

159 

144 

747 

75 

672 

146 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 

TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


120 

89 

627 

583 

128 

681 

676 

43 

173 

171 

492 

489 

82 

82 

356 

344 

329 

75 

254 

43 

169 

90 

145 

66 

1.897 

359 

1*538 

333 

524 

108 

416 

113 

1.373 

251 

1*122 

220 

324 

77 

247 

43 

798 

153 

645 

101 


39.  5 
39.0 

38.0 

38.0 

37.5 

38.  5 

38.5 
38.5 

39.0 

39.0 

38.  0 
38.  0 

38.  5 

38.5 

39.5 

39.  5 

39.  0 

40.  0 

39.  0 

37.  5 

40.0 

40.  0 

40.0 

39.5 

39.0 
40.  0 

38.  5 

37.5 

38.  5 
40.  0 

38.5 

38.  0 

39.  0 

39.5 
39.  0 
37.  5 


39. 

40. 
39. 
39. 

39. 

40. 
39. 
38. 


$ 

157. 

152. 

137. 

135, 

137. 

126. 

126. 

154. 


JL 


132.50 

132.50 

122.00 

122.00 

136.00 

136.00 

145.00 

143.50 

154.50 
166.00 

151.50 

172.50 

146.50 
171.00 

135.00 

154.50 

173.50 
172.00 

173.50 
199.00 

201.50 

203.50 

201.00 

221.50 

162.50 

158.50 

163.50 

187.50 

179.00 

177.00 

179.50 
207.00 

158.50 
177.00 
154.00 

176.50 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UtlLITIFS  - 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) «  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 
NONMANUFACTURING 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 
NONMANUF ACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NG 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TUR I NG 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers  by  sex 
New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

o i 

work  era 

Average 

(mean*) 

Weekhr 

hour** 

(rtandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN— CONTINUED 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

188 

40.  0 

324 .50 

NONHANUF ACTURI NS  - 

155 

40.  0 

321.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

137 

40.0 

329  *  50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  A- 

70 

40.  0 

359.00 

NONNANUF  ACTURI NGt 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - - - - 

46 

40.0 

356.00 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 
CONTINUED 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS,  CLASS  E 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOKEN 


NONPANUFACTURING 


Number 

of 

worker* 


105 


Are  race 
(mean*) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(rtandard) 

Weekly 

eamingi1 

(rtandard) 

•*» 

O 

• 

o 

$ 

310.50 

39.5 

270.50 

39.5 

277.00 

Occupation,  sex.  3  and  industry  divisi 


PROFESSIONAL  and  technical 
OCCUPATIONS  -  U0HEN--C0NTINUE0 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

NONPANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONPANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS  - 

NONHANUF  ACTURI NG - 


Average 
(mean*) 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

(rtandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

150 

39.  5 

ro-fc* 

O 

■tr 

• 

O 

o 

131 

39.  0 

199.50 

115 

39.  0 

211.00 

100 

39.  0 

206.50 

89 

38.  5 

224.00 

88 

38.5 

223.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI N6  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 


Hourly  earnings  4 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

S 

5 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

s 

S 

$ 

4 

S 

S 

%  * 

% 

S 

S 

s 

t 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6 

•  60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80  8.20 

0. 

60 

9. 

00 

9.40 

9. 

8010.20 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle 

ange  2 

Under 

and 

and 

4.00 

under 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.60 

7 

•  00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20  8.60 

la 

?.» 0  9.8Q1Q. 

22. 

over 

$ 

$ 

'  $ 

$ 

135 

7.05 

6.79 

5.62- 

8.57 

- 

- 

1 

- 

12 

2 

8 

2 

8 

4 

- 

11 

9 

19 

7 

7 

2 

12 

1 

22 

- 

8 

- 

52 

8.60 

9.32 

8.26- 

9.  32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

12 

1 

22 

- 

8 

- 

83 

6.08 

6.00 

5.31- 

6.80 

- 

1 

- 

12 

2 

4 

2 

8 

4 

— 

11 

5 

19 

6 

7 

2 

~ 

“ 

“ 

- 

349 

8.23 

8.  56 

6.90- 

9.65 

_ 

4 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

31 

26 

27 

27 

14 

4 

48 

35 

16 

78 

34 

- 

230 

8.65 

9.03 

7.40- 

9.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

3 

10 

19 

7 

- 

25 

22 

12 

70 

34 

- 

111 

7.32 

7.  20 

6.57- 

8.48 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

23 

17 

8 

7 

4 

23 

13 

4 

- 

- 

- 

58 

7.58 

7.31 

6.57- 

8.59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

20 

2 

5 

4 

3 

9 

11 

2 

- 

- 

105 

6.14 

5.  50 

4.45- 

7.37 

_ 

_ 

23 

4 

2 

4 

9 

8 

9 

- 

2 

2 

6 

6 

4 

3 

4 

- 

1 

12 

- 

6 

- 

79 

5.29 

5.00 

4.25- 

5.68 

“ 

23 

4 

2 

4 

9 

8 

9 

2 

- 

6 

6 

2 

3 

1 

— 

~ 

~ 

“ 

167 

8.83 

9.03 

8.54- 

9.65 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

13 

8 

- 

12 

31 

33 

25 

36 

- 

155 

8.89 

9.03 

8.66- 

9.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

~ 

13 

5 

“ 

12 

23 

33 

25 

36 

~ 

035 

7.68 

7.  35 

6.13- 

9.65 

_ 

_ 

20 

_ 

12 

_ 

20 

12 

_ 

- 

20 

136 

70 

36 

96 

14 

28 

59 

33 

63 

216 

- 

- 

699 

7.92 

8.  34 

6.13- 

9.  65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

19 

136 

31 

23 

85 

10 

16 

56 

22 

61 

216 

- 

- 

136 

6.46 

6.  57 

5.00- 

7.25 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

39 

13 

1 1 

4 

12 

3 

11 

2 

- 

- 

- 

85 

7.32 

6.80 

6.57- 

7.96 

- 

“ 

“ 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

1 

30 

13 

9 

4 

12 

3 

11 

2 

“ 

— 

419 

8.00 

8.  40 

6.56- 

9.59 

1 

3 

6 

_ 

5 

8 

12 

16 

1 

31 

30 

19 

23 

52 

- 

26 

8 

28 

132 

9 

9 

119 

7.36 

6.  80 

5.70- 

9.  10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

8 

5 

16 

- 

13 

8 

4 

5 

1 

- 

4 

6 

20 

22 

- 

- 

300 

8.25 

8.  40 

7.22- 

9.59 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

2 

- 

7 

- 

1 

18 

22 

15 

18 

51 

- 

22 

2 

8 

110 

9 

9 

279 

8.35 

8.  40 

7.22- 

9.59 

- 

" 

1 

3 

2 

2 

7 

- 

1 

16 

22 

“ 

18 

47 

22 

2 

8 

110 

9 

9 

278 

6.05 

5.51 

4.81- 

7.98 

25 

7 

20 

6 

2 

36 

3 

32 

12 

4 

6 

3 

16 

- 

- 

20 

86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

258 

7.08 

6.  87 

5.28- 

8.55 

_ 

4 

_ 

20 

9 

_ 

_ 

40 

9 

2 

2 

6 

9 

42 

6 

4 

6 

44 

2 

14 

31 

8 

- 

97 

7.  18 

6.  75 

5.28- 

9.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

12 

2 

- 

1 

2 

12 

16 

8 

- 

161 

7.02 

6.  87 

5.50- 

8.50 

- 

4 

- 

20 

9 

- 

- 

“ 

9 

2 

2 

2 

9 

30 

4 

4 

6 

43 

“* 

2 

15 

~ 

— 

66 

5.63 

5.  34 

5.00- 

5.74 

2 

3 

3 

3 

~ 

9 

16 

2 

15 

2 

' 

2 

9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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fable  A-5. 


Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers.  New  Orleans,  La 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MANUFACTURING - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TRUCKORI VERS*  LI6HT  TRUCK 
NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


TRUCKORIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


UPPERS - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


CEIVERS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 


REHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 


OER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


IPPIN6  PACKERS  - 

TERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

RKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 


ARDS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SUAROS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

II  TORS t  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Hourly 

arningi  4 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

3.029 

6.09 

5.  80 

4.00-  9.16 

562 

5.60 

5.  78 

5.18-  5.80 

2.467 

6.20 

6.  43 

3.80-  9.26 

1.047 

8.34 

9.40 

9.16-  9.40 

527 

3.59 

3.25 

3.00-  3.80 

483 

3.47 

3.  25 

3.00-  3.65 

919 

5.68 

5.00 

4.00-  7.84 

169 

5.64 

5.  60 

5.00-  6.57 

750 

5.70 

4.  40 

3.50-  9.16 

356 

7.70 

9.  16 

6.43-  9.16 

360 

6.15 

5.80 

5.80-  6.85 

1.003 

7.09 

6.  68 

5.75-  9.40 

148 

5.62 

5.  78 

5.20-  5.78 

855 

7.35 

6.  70 

5.76-  9.40 

486 

8.41 

9.  40 

9.26-  9.40 

116 

5.88 

5.  98 

5.25-  6.75 

67 

5.83 

6.  08 

8.95—  6.75 

156 

4.99 

4.50 

3.98-  6.38 

135 

4.81 

4.  50 

3.55-  6.13 

743 

4.56 

4.  00 

3.70-  5.25 

151 

5.84 

5.  80 

4.59-  6.94 

592 

4.23 

3.  94 

3.64-  4.67 

755 

4.64 

4.  00 

3.13-  6.60 

67 

4.86 

5.05 

5.05-  5.17 

686 

4.62 

3.65 

3.13-  6.60 

103 

4.05 

3.  92 

3.25-  4.20 

7  34 

4.87 

5.00 

3.55-  6.51 

404 

5.04 

5.  07 

3.76-  6.52 

330 

4.67 

4.00 

3.45-  6.45 

625 

5.77 

5.62 

4.51-  6.76 

371 

6.02 

5.  17 

4.90-  7.16 

254 

5.41 

5.62 

3.75-  6.66 

2*494 

3.17 

2.90 

2.90-  3.25  1 

121 

4.96 

4.  35 

3.81-  4.73 

2.373 

3.08 

2.90 

2.90-  3.19  1 

40 

4.10 

3.  46 

3.46-  3.56 

2.473 

3.14 

2.90 

2.90-  3.25  1 

109 

4.56 

4.  35 

3.75-  4.35 

2.364 

3.07 

2.90 

2.90-  3. 15  1 

3.743 

3.20 

2.90 

2.90-  3.10  2 

245 

4.76 

4.50 

3.58-  5.43 

3.498 

3.09 

2.  90 

2.90-  3.05  2 

48 

4.99 

4.43 

4.16-  5.50 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of- 

*  *  *  *  *  5  $  I  i  $  *  % 

2.80  3.00  3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  4.40  4.60  4.80  5.00 

and 


88 

88 


79 

79 


296 

6 

290 


157 

157 

139 

6 

133 


175 

4 

171 

18 

36 

36 


1536 

1536 


74 

74 


36 

36 


38 

38 


102 

15 


74 

74 


18 

15 


10 

10 


11 

11 

30 

30 

38 

38 

5 

76 

75 

1 


247 

247 

4 

247 

247 

585 

24 

561 


19 

19 

85 

15 

70 

133 

133 

9 

42 

42 

41 

3 

38 


246  158 

4  6 

242  152 

2  24 


246 

4 

242 

141 

14 

127 


157 

6 

151 

262 

20 

242 

4 


60 

3 

57 

15 

39 

36 

10 

10 

10 


11 


11 

5 


4 

4 

38 

38 

5 

4 

1 


66 

13 

53 


3 

3 

90 

90 

25 

25 

2 

38 

29 
9 

30 

30 

162 

20 

142 


161 

20 

141 

78 

11 

67 

1 


44 

168 

57 

213 

22 

6 

7 

12 

46 

_ 

38 

161 

45 

167 

22 

~ 

45 

15 

35 

20 

38 

40 

_ 

27 

_ 

38 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98 

15 

114 

5 

- 

- 

- 

17 

_ 

- 

98 

15 

97 

5 

“ 

22 

5 

15 

5 

- 

7 

12 

- 

6 

23 

30 

72 

17 

6 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

23 

30 

70 

17 

23 

10 

20 

15 

- 

4 

4 

10 

2 

~ 

1 

4 

10 

2 

2 

3 

17 

27 

1 

2 

3 

14 

27 

1 

84 

57 

82 

12 

24 

- 

20 

- 

3 

8 

84 

37 

82 

9 

16 

- 

6 

1 

_ 

14 

- 

6 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

12 

36 

- 

3 

8 

28 

5 

9 

14 

5 

7 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

21 

5 

9 

13 

5 

21 

32 

6 

43 

17 

18 

2 

6 

42 

17 

3 

30 

1 

- 

20 

3 

53 

25 

8 

4 

- 

52 

2 

5 

16 

3 

1 

23 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

20 

3 

53 

24 

8 

4 

- 

52 

2 

5 

16 

3 

1 

22 

3 

no 

65 

7 

15 

9 

33 

6 

5 

5 

8 

7 

59 

2 

10 

1 

4 

5 

2 

10 

- 

20 

13 

7 

5 


64 

64 


35 

34 

1 


42 

37 


39 

1 

21 

63 

39 

24 


-  154 

-  146 

8 


37 

37 


S 

5.20 


86 

51 

35 

5 


20 

15 

5 

5 


37 

19 

18 


15 

4 

4 

4 

38 

4 

34 

28 

4 

24 


15 
6 
9 

18 

2 

16 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

42 

15 

27 

12 


*  *4  4  «  4  S  ~  1 - 1 - 1 - 

5.60  6.00  6.40  £.60  7.2u  7.60  8.00  8.40  8.80  9.20 


313 

243 

70 

21 


5 

3 

44 

21 

23 

2 


25  137 


127 

87 

40 

19 

16 


4 

1 

39 

19 

20 


12 

5 

7 

28 

15 

13 

2 

2 


48 

372 

175 

3 

11 

23 

_ 

131 

661 

30 

82 

- 

3 

- 

3 

_ 

18 

290 

175 

- 

11 

20 

- 

131 

661 

■ 

38 

5 

- 

11 

20 

- 

131 

661 

2 

8 

- 

- 

_ 

14 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

26 

102 

4 

- 

11 

1 

_ 

131 

88 

26 

42 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

60 

4 

- 

11 

- 

- 

131 

88 

38 

4 

- 

11 

131 

88 

- 

- 

170 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

238 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

381 

4 

14 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

224 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

381 

■ 

~ 

8 

- 

- 

381 

24 

22 

- 

_ 

8 

4 

_ 

24 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

29 

- 

5 

4 

_ 

16 

26 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

21 

2 

21 

5 

_ 

_ 

1  4 

4 

21 

2 

21 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  4 

58 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

259 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

259 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

158 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

75 

44 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29 

83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

113 

61 

- 

40 

27 

19 

_ 

9 

19 

- 

60 

- 

40 

27 

19 

_ 

_ 

~ 

113 

1 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

3 

12 

- 

2 

10 

4 

_ 

- 

3 

12 

- 

- 

8 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

12 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

~ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

9 

- 

36 

9 

_ 

2 

_ 

5 

- 

8 

- 

36 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

13 

1 

- 

- 

9 

- 

2 

_ 

6 

1 

2 

9 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings 4 


HAINTENANCE.  TOOL  ROOM •  ANO 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 


HATERIAL  HOVEHENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN — CONTINUED 


HAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS 

HANUFACTURINS  - 

N0NHANUFACTURIN6  — 


135 

52 

83 


7.05 

8.60 

6.08 


SHIPPERS  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG 


113  5. 94 

67  5.83 


HAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS 

HANUF  ACTURI N6  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


349 

238 

111 

58 


8.23 

8.65 

7.32 

7.58 


RECEIVERS  - 

NONHANUF  ACTURI N6 


UAREHOUSEHE  N - 

HANUFACTURINS  — 
NONHANUF ACTURING 


153  4.99 

132  4.82 


704 

151 

553 


4.59 

5.84 

4.24 


HAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

NONHANUF AC TURIN6  - 

HAINTENANCE  HACHINISTS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

HAINTENANCE  HECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


105 

79 

167 

155 

835 

699 

136 

85 


6.14 

5.29 

8.83 

8.89 

7.68 

7.92 

6.46 

7.32 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG  - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

HATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG  - 


753  4.64 

65  4.86 

688  4.62 


79 


4.30 


734  4.87 

404  5.04 

330  4.67 


HAINTENANCE  HECHANICS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

HAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 


HATERIAL  HOVEHENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK 
NONHANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEDIUH  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


419 

119 

300 

279 

278 

258 

97 

161 

66 


8.00 

7.36 

8.25 

8.35 

6.05 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 


7.08 
7.  18 
7.02 


6UARDS *  CLASS  B  — 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG 


5.63 


JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


625 

371 

254 

2.311 

120 

2.191 

2.296 

109 

2.187 

2.413 
2  35 
2.178 
39 


5.77 

6.02 

5.41 

3.18 

4.93 

3.08 

3.14 

4.56 

3.07 

3.32 

4.82 

3.16 

5.11 


2.980 

560 

2.420 

1.022 

503 

461 

894 

169 

725 

331 


6.09 

5.59 

6.20 

8.32 

3.61 

3.50 

5.59 

5.64 

5.58 

7.59 


HATERIAL  HOVEHENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


6UARDS  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

6UARDS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONHANUF  ACTURI NG - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 


177 

176 


3.05 

3.02 


176  3.02 

176  3.02 


1.316  2.96 

1.306  2.96 


TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK 


360  6.15 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


1.003 

148 

855 

486 


7.09 

5.62 

7.35 

8.41 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Tab,e  A-7-  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

January  1972 

to 

January  1973 

January  1973 

to 

January  1974 

to 

January  1975 

to 

January  1976 

to 

January  1977 

to 

January  1978 

to 

All  industries: 

January  1977 

January  1978 

January  1979 

Office  clerical. _ 

4.8 

(6) 

6.9 

9.1 

Electronic  data  processing 

7.8 

6.8 

7.1 

9.7 

Industrial  nurses _ 

(  ) 

8.6 

7.2 

(‘) 

8.9 

7.5 

7.8 

10.0 

6.5 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

(‘) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

8.5 

10.4 

10.3 

8.8 

11.5 

10.6 

6.9 

11.5 

8.5 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing. 

(6) 

7.7 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(6) 

(6) 

Industrial  nurses _ 

(!) 

(6) 

(?) 

(‘) 

(6) 

(6) 

Skilled  maintenance  trades. 

(6) 

8.6 

<‘) 

(*) 

(6I 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

7.1 

7.5 

10.3 

11.2 

11.3 

8.6 

9.8 

10.1 

11.3 

10. 1 

9.7 

Nonmanufac  tur  ing: 

Office  clerical _ 

4.4 

6.8 

(‘) 

(‘) 

5.0 

8.8 

Electronic  data  processing 

7.9 

6.7 

6.9 

9.9 

Industrial  nurses. 

(‘1 

5.8 

7.6 

(6) 

12.0 

7. 6 

7.7 

10.1 

6.8 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

10.7 

5.6 

11.8 

8.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


is  not  considered 
for  the  electronic 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen- 

gets 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Accounting  clerks 

Key  entry  operators 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

clerks 

Class  A 

Class  B 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A . 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B . 

120 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C . 

1 A  A 

122 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D . 

163 

132 

1 1 A 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E . 

1A9 

1A  3 

129 

113 

100 

stenographers*  SENIOR . 

177 

1A5 

117 

1 1 A 

106 

100 

STENOGRAPHERS*  6ENERAL . 

173 

159 

139 

127 

121 

117 

100 

TRANSCRIBIN6-NACHINE  TYPISTS.. 

152 

138 

116 

130 

121 

(61 

(61 

100 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A . 

165 

131 

120 

(6) 

(6) 

110 

100 

111 

100 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B . 

200 

171 

1A8 

162 

138 

139 

121 

112 

1  1A 

100 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B . 

218 

175 

159 

1A2 

1 A  7 

133 

116 

115 

106 

99 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C . 

235 

185 

162 

177 

(61 

1 A  1 

1 A  3 

118 

(6) 

110 

(6  1 

100 

MESSENGERS . 

22A 

178 

15A 

152 

155 

130 

119 

(61 

(6) 

102 

1 0  A 

(6) 

100 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS . 

185 

157 

139 

137 

115 

105 

109 

10  A 

103 

93 

88 

80 

82 

100 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

162 

139 

120 

119 

118 

107 

105 

105 

102 

86 

86 

72 

8  A 

(61 

100 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B . 

(61 

(61 

126 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

(6) 

(61 

102 

(6  1 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6) 

91 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A.... 

1  AO 

1 1  A 

107 

101 

96 

90 

79 

81 

86 

70 

69 

68 

66 

83 

81 

89 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B.... 

159 

1 A  2 

131 

129 

117 

1 1  A 

100 

103 

102 

85 

85 

77 

8  A 

96 

95 

9  A 

127 

100 

PAYROLL  CLERKS . 

1A5 

125 

120 

105 

101 

110 

90 

(6) 

9  A 

72 

7A 

79 

78 

82 

86 

99 

112 

92 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A.. 

1A6 

123 

110 

102 

10  A 

92 

88 

1 0  A 

90 

75 

70 

(61 

69 

88 

85 

(6) 

108 

86 

96 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B.. 

177 

150 

1 3  A 

130 

12  A 

113 

101 

103 

98 

89 

91 

79 

88 

108 

100 

99 

129 

106 

119 

119 

100 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


Computer  sy 

stems  analysts  (busi 

ness) 

Computer  progr- 

mmers  (business) 

Computer  operators 

Drafters 

Electronics  technicians 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  »M»LYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A . 

100 

COMPUTER  SVSTENS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B . 

119 

100 

CONPUTER  SYSTENS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  C. . 

1  36 

(6) 

100 

CONPUTER  PR06RANNERS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A . 

122 

106 

(6) 

100 

CONPUTER  PR06RANNERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  R . 

153 

130 

(6) 

12* 

100 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A... 

168 

1*2 

128 

135 

10* 

100 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B... 

209 

160 

13* 

165 

126 

122 

100 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C... 

228 

223 

(6» 

213 

178 

1*1 

127 

100 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A... . . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6) 

100 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B . . . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

125 

(6) 

91 

86 

70 

125 

100 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  . . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  > 

(6) 

(6) 

101 

89 

77 

200 

1*7 

100 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS* 

CLASS  A . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(61 

100 

electronics  technicians* 

CLASS  8 . . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6) 

(61 

(  6  1 

(61 

(6) 

100 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations.  New  Orleans.  La..  January  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS . 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MACHINERY! . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES! . 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS. • • 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

BOILER  TENDERS . 


Carpenters 


100 
9  A 
109 
97 

(6! 

(6! 

127 

101 

116 


Electricians 


100 

106 

101 

101 

105 

136 

107 

118 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 


100 

97 

(6! 

(6! 

137 

92 

99 


100 

100 

102 
132 
(6! 
1 1 A 


Machinery 


100 

104 

131 

(6! 

(6! 


100 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 


Trade  helpers 


Stationary  engineers 


100 

62 

(6! 


100 

120 


Boiler  tenders 


100 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  LI6HT  TRUCK . 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  RE 01  UN  TRUCK.... 
TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK..... 
TRUCKDRIVERS.  TR»CT0R-TR« ILER. 

SHIPPERS . 

RECEIVERS . ' 

WAREHOUSE  HEN . . . 

OROER  FILLERS . 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS . 

RATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS.... 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

GUARDS.  CLASS  B . . . 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND 
CLEANERS . 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


T  ruckdrivers 

Shippers 

Receives 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

100 

92 

100 

(6! 

(6! 

100 

90 

99 

90 

100 

86 

91 

(6! 

98 

100 

(6! 

123 

(6! 

105 

97 

100 

75 

98 

(6  ! 

103 

(6! 

(6  ! 

(6! 

99 

(6  1 

105 

104 

102 

(6! 

166 

(6! 

(6! 

108 

110 

115 

117 

(6  ! 

112 

113 

121 

99 

99 

(6  ! 

104 

104 

105 

101 

159 

(6! 

141 

(6! 

108 

111 

148 

(6! 

135 

121 

125 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


Warehousemen 


100 
(6  ! 
102 
115 
110 
123 

123 


Shipping  packers 


100 

(6! 

102 

97 

(6! 

Ill 


100 

100 

94 

(61 

112 


Material  handling 
la  bores 


100 

94 

105 

109 


Forklift  operators 


Guardi,  das  B 


Janitoa,  porters, 


100 

119 


117 


100 


Earnings:  Large  establishments 


Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

HANUF  ACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 
NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  — 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 
NONMAN UF  ACTURIN6 - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

STENOGRAPHERS*  6ENERAL 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURIN6 - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURIN6 - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 
NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  — 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour.* 

(itandard) 

^^^eekl^Tarnln^^^ 

( rtandard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  we 

ekly  earning 

s  of — 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

110 

and 

under 

120 

SSSSSSSSi 
120  130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200 

130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200  210 

210 

220 

220 

230 

S 

230  240 

240  250 

250 

260 

S  S 

260  280 

280  300 

*  *  * 

300  320 

320  3« 

t 

340  360 

-  and 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

753 

39.5 

218.00 

206.00 

184.00-235.50 

— 

2 

— 

21 

25 

27 

69 

75 

94 

91 

74 

50 

51 

23 

21 

43 

32 

19 

19 

8 

9 

92 

39.  5 

238.00 

220.50 

196.00-274.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

9 

5 

7 

14 

5 

6 

7 

2 

1 

8 

8 

1 

7 

5 

2 

661 

39.0 

215.00 

205.00 

184.00-231.00 

- 

2 

- 

21 

24 

23 

60 

70 

87 

77 

69 

44 

44 

21 

20 

35 

24 

18 

12 

3 

7 

136 

39.0 

245.00 

239.50 

197.50-292.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

16 

11 

12 

9 

5 

6 

0 

4 

15 

12 

13 

11 

2 

2 

89 

40.  0 

225.00 

212.00 

184.00-240.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

12 

12 

1 

14 

10 

4 

12 

2 

- 

9 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

75 

40.  0 

227.50 

214.00 

200.00-240.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

7 

10 

1 

14 

10 

4 

11 

2 

— 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

143 

40.  0 

236.00 

230.00 

200.00-265.00 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

3 

5 

16 

5 

11 

16 

14 

11 

6 

10 

15 

7 

9 

11 

- 

- 

123 

39.5 

236.00 

230.00 

200.00-267.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

5 

13 

3 

7 

16 

14 

9 

6 

9 

11 

5 

8 

10 

- 

- 

51 

39.5 

238.50 

210.50 

183.50-314.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

9 

3 

3 

4 

~ 

~ 

1 

“ 

1 

3 

7 

10 

— 

201 

39. 0 

206.00 

201. 50 

175.00-230.00 

- 

2 

- 

14 

14 

13 

14 

15 

23 

31 

17 

10 

10 

6 

6 

12 

6 

6 

1 

1 

- 

109 

39.  5 

205.00 

199.00 

172.50-230.00 

- 

2 

- 

14 

14 

13 

14 

15 

23 

25 

14 

9 

9 

6 

6 

12 

6 

6 

1 

- 

- 

36 

37.5 

265.00 

272. 50 

249.50-293.00 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

2 

2 

3 

~ 

~ 

1 

3 

2 

10 

6 

6 

1 

— 

254 

38.  5 

200.50 

196.50 

182.00-213.00 

_ 

- 

_ 

6 

7 

9 

36 

31 

62 

33 

23 

20 

7 

5 

2 

5 

4 

- 

2 

2 

- 

220 

38.5 

196.50 

196.00 

181.00-208.00 

- 

- 

6 

6 

7 

32 

31 

58 

29 

21 

15 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

~ 

“ 

~ 

345 

39.0 

191.00 

179.00 

159.00-215.00 

_ 

1 

13 

31 

47 

41 

44 

39 

21 

13 

12 

7 

- 

50 

4 

7 

7 

8 

- 

- 

- 

307 

38.  5 

192.00 

178.50 

158.50-225.00 

1 

12 

30 

45 

35 

32 

29 

21 

11 

12 

6 

“ 

50 

4 

4 

7 

8 

— 

~ 

~ 

106 

39.5 

200.00 

188.50 

172.50-211.00 

_ 

- 

3 

5 

4 

13 

15 

16 

14 

9 

5 

3 

- 

- 

4 

7 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

98 

39.5 

199.00 

189.50 

169.50-208.00 

- 

- 

3 

5 

4 

13 

11 

15 

14 

9 

5 

3 

- 

- 

4 

4 

“ 

8 

- 

- 

- 

32 

39.0 

231.50 

242.00 

176.50-275.00 

- 

- 

~ 

3 

“ 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

“ 

2 

— 

4 

4 

8 

“ 

— 

239 

38.  5 

187.00 

170.00 

155.50-224.00 

_ 

1 

10 

26 

43 

28 

29 

23 

7 

4 

7 

4 

- 

50 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

209 

38.  0 

188.50 

170.00 

155.50-242.00 

- 

1 

9 

25 

41 

22 

21 

14 

7 

2 

7 

3 

50 

— 

~ 

7 

~ 

“ 

159 

39.5 

143.50 

141.50 

130.00-152.00 

16 

23 

38 

40 

15 

11 

5 

7 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

135 

39.0 

142.00 

139.50 

126.50-148.00 

16 

20 

33 

37 

10 

7 

3 

5 

4 

— 

~ 

"" 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  18 

39.  0 

137.00 

135.00 

125.50-142.50 

16 

23 

30 

34 

7 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

106 

39.0 

136.50 

135.00 

125.50-142.50 

16 

20 

25 

33 

6 

4 

~ 

2 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

_ 

" 

- 

“ 

— 

108 

39.  0 

133.00 

125.50 

118.50-136.50 

44 

18 

23 

10 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

106 

39.  0 

132.50 

125.50 

118.50-136.00 

44 

18 

23 

9 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

~~ 

88 

38.  5 

129.50 

124.50 

118.00-133.50 

43 

16 

16 

7 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86 

38.5 

129.00 

122.00 

117.50-133.00 

43 

16 

16 

6 

1 

1 

~ 

“ 

— 

1 

2 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

76 

38.  5 

134.50 

122.00 

116.00-139.00 

37 

12 

9 

2 

2 

6 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

38.5 

134.00 

120.00 

116.00-138.50 

37 

12 

9 

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 

“ 

1 

1 

3 

— 

~ 

~ 

96 

39.5 

158.50 

157.50 

142.50-170.00 

4 

8 

8 

18 

13 

20 

12 

5 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

88 

39.  5 

156.00 

156.50 

142.00-164.00 

4 

8 

8 

18 

10 

20 

11 

2 

1 

“ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

~ 

1 

* 

“ 

— 

~ 

702 

38.  5 

183.50 

172.50 

148.00-211.50 

27 

30 

56 

75 

70 

78 

43 

69 

42 

31 

28 

22 

6 

69 

2 

37 

9 

3 

1 

3 

1 

71 

39.  0 

190.50 

187.00 

160.50-219.00 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3 

11 

6 

8 

1 

8 

5 

5 

1 

1 

- 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

631 

38.  5 

181.50 

170.50 

147.50-209.50 

25 

25 

53 

74 

67 

67 

37 

61 

41 

23 

23 

17 

5 

68 

2 

35 

5 

2 

- 

1 

- 

226 

37.5 

215.50 

225.50 

168.50-247.00 

1 

4 

16 

18 

19 

17 

14 

3 

7 

8 

7 

3 

66 

2 

33 

5 

2 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments.  New  Orleans.  La.,  January  1979— Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  — 

N0NNANUFACTURIN6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  — 
NONNANUFACTURING - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

NONNANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 
NONNANUFACTURING - 


Number 

of 

worker* 


237 

212 

85 

465 

419 

78 

73 

235 

188 

49 

58 

177 

149 


Average 
weekly 
hour* 1 
(standard) 


38.5 
38.0 

37.5 

39.0 

38.5 

38.  5 
38.5 

39.0 

39.  0 
38.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 


$ 

210.00 

204.00 

230.00 

170.00 

170.50 

183.00 

180.00 

169.50 

162.50 
188.00 

194.00 

161.00 

159.00 


Weekly  earnings 

(«tandard) 


$ 

198.00 

193.00 

225.50 

159.00 

156.00 

173.00 

168.00 

157.00 

151.50 

182.50 

185.00 

151.50 
145.00 


Middle  range  2 


$  $ 

175.00-230.50 

172.50- 225.00 
182.00-277.00 

140.00-193.00 

140.00-194.50 

150.00-201.50 

150.00-199.00 

140.50- 187.00 
138.00-179.00 
143.00-247.00 

170.50- 197.00 

138.00-169.00 

138.00-159.50 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


110  120  130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200  210  220  230  240  250 

and 
under 


120  130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200  210  220  230  240  250  260 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


- 

- 

2 

10 

12 

23 

20 

38 

17 

17 

~ 

2 

10 

1 1 

23 

20 

38 

17 

16 

~ 

~ 

1 

1 

8 

10 

9 

3 

4 

27 

30 

54 

65 

58 

55 

23 

31 

25 

14 

25 

25 

51 

64 

56 

44 

17 

23 

24 

7 

- 

2 

3 

13 

11 

9 

7 

6 

7 

1 

~ 

2 

2 

13 

11 

9 

7 

5 

7 

1 

3 

9 

42 

31 

40 

21 

12 

28 

1  4 

6 

3 

9 

41 

30 

39 

10 

9 

14 

9 

4 

1 

3 

7 

2 

6 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

3 

8 

14 

9 

3 

3 

9 

42 

31 

30 

18 

4 

14 

5 

3 

3 

9 

41 

30 

29 

7 

2 

6 

2 

2 

20 

15 

4 

6 

8 

2 

1 

2 

2 


18 

13 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 


66 

66 

12 

12 

17 

16 

16 


16 

16 


4  S  S  $ 

260  280  300  320 


s  s 

340  360 


~  and 
360  over 


37 

35 

33 
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Table  A -11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 


Weekly  earnings1 
(standard) 


Middle  range 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


sssssssss 

130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200  210 


and  ________ 

under 

140  150  160  170  180  190  200  210  220 


s  $  *  $  s  i  I  s  i  s  5  s  * 

220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  380  400  420  440 


and 


240  260  280  300  320  340  360  380  400  420  440  over 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR I N6  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  B  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR I N6  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 


70 

62 


76 


162 

148 


107 

101 


255 

75 


39.  5 
39.0 


377.50 

371.00 


$ 

376.00 

370.00 


$  $ 

337.00-408.00 

336.00-403.50 


39.0 
39.  0 


292.50 

296.00 


287.50 

287.50 


254.00-327.00 

257.50-330.50 


39.5 


265.50 


263.50 


245.50-285.50 


38.  5 
38.  5 


218.00 

214.00 


216.00 

209.50 


185.50- 247.50 

185.50- 243.00 


38.5 

38.0 


216.50 

213.50 


207.50 

203.50 


185.50- 253.50 

185.50- 248.50 


39.  0 

40.  0 


257.50 

277.50 


247.00 

277.00 


208.00-310.00 

243.00-310.00 


40.  0 


290.00 


264.00-310.00 


13 


12 

12 


17 

17 


12 

12 


11 

11 


15 

15 


12 

12 


11 

2 


17 

17 


10 

10 


12 

9 


10 

1 


20 

20 


10 

10 


13 

7 


16 

15 


20 

17 


50 

14 


14 

14 


27 

25 


25 

23 


20 

10 


15 


12 

7 


24 

14 


13 

12 


15 

10 


19 

7 


10 


10 

9 


21 

2 


11 

1 


12 


*8 

5 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  1  at  $440  to  $460;  1  at  $460  to  $480;  3  at  $480  to  $500;  1  at  $500  to  $520;  1  at  $520  to  $540;  and  1  at  $540  to  $560. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional  and 
large  establishments.  New  Orleans.  La..  January  1979 

Average 

(mean2) 


technical  workers,  by  sex. 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 
NONHANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI N6  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


TYPISTS 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Number 

of 

workers 

Week  hr 
hours* 
(standard 

Weekly 
earnings1 
'  (standard] 

727 

39.5 

$ 

217.50 

92 

39.5 

238.00 

635 

39.0 

214.50 

134 

39.0 

244.00 

89 

40.  0 

225.00 

75 

40.0 

227.50 

142 

40.0 

236.00 

122 

39.5 

235.50 

50 

39.5 

237.50 

200 

39.0 

205.50 

188 

39.  5 

204.50 

35 

37.5 

263.00 

254 

38.  5 

200.50 

220 

38.5 

196.50 

339 

39.0 

191.00 

301 

38.5 

191.50 

106 

39.  5 

200.00 

98 

39.5 

199.00 

32 

39.0 

231.50 

233 

38.5 

186.50 

203 

38.  0 

188.50 

159 

39.5 

143.50 

135 

39.0 

142.00 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  di 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 
NONMAN UF ACTURI NG 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMAN UF  ACTURI N6 - 


SWITCHBOARO  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


180 

104 


370 

328 


67 

63 


Averaae 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hours  r 

earnings1 

(standard 

(standard) 

$ 

39.0 

137.00 

39.  0 

136.50 

39.0 

133.00 

39.  0 

132.50 

38.5 

129.50 

38.  5 

129.00 

39.  5 

157.00 

39.  5 

154.00 

38.5 

181.50 

39.5 

190.50 

38.  5 

180.50 

38.0 

210.00 

38.  0 

205.00 

38.5 

168.00 

38.  5 

168.50 

38.5 

180.50 

38.5 

179.00 

39.  0 

169.50 

39.0 

162.50 

38.5 

192.00 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  divisi 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


Number 

of 

worker* 


55 

167 

139 

36 


(BUSINESS)  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 


Avei 

( mean2) 


rage 

an 


Weekl' 

houia 

(standard) 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


39.0  193.50 


39.0 
39.  0 
38.0 


NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 
NONMAN UF ACTURI N6  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B 


53 

56 


1 19| 
112 


76 

73 


186 

74 


39.5 
39.  5 


38.  5 
38.  5 


38.5 
38.  5 


39.  5 
40.0 


161.50 
159.00 

196.50 


381.00 

299.50 

214.50 

209.50 

207.00 

204.00 

269.50 

277.50 

290.00 
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Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  large  establishments. 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Mean  2 

Median* 

Middle 

range  2 

$ 

7.13 

$ 

7.  12 

$ 

5.15- 

$ 

9.32 

8.59 

9.65 

7.59- 

9.65 

7.50 

8.  05 

7.20- 

8.48 

6.02 

4.  80 

4.22- 

7.59 

7.64 

7.  5V 

6.54- 

8.40 

7.56 

7.  59 

6.90- 

8.40 

8.21 

8.49 

7.61- 

9.48 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  — 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS 
NONMANUFACTURING - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


155 

64 


53 


201 

160 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


$ - $ - s - S  5  5  $  S  * $  $  $  *  *  * 

4.00  4.20  4.40  4.60  4.80  5.00  5.20  5.40  5.60  5.80  6.00  6.20  6.40  6.60  6.80 


and 

under 


4.20  4.40  4.60  4.80  5.00  5.20  5.40  5.60  5.80  6.00  6.20  6.40  6.60  6.80  7.00 


12  2 


10 

5 


1  6 
12 


19 

14 


15 

15 


* - i - i - i - T - 1 - 1 - 1 — 

7.00  7.40  7.80  8.20  8.60  9.00  9.40  9.80 


-------  and 

7.40  7.80  8.20  8.60  9.00  9.40-9.80  over 


18 

8 


16 

15 


15 

13 


12 


20 

18 


51 

51 


22 

22 


22 


14 


16 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments 
New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


r 

•« 

8 

;■ 

o 

< 


Q 

1 


19 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2) 
hourly 
earnings  4 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 

POUERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

64 

267 

6.56 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

155 

8.  59 

MATERIAL  HANDLIN6  LABORERS  - 

346 

4.63 

64 

300 

4.68 

53 

a.  no 

228 

6.52 

MANUFACTURING  - 

110 

6.48 

201 

7.64 

118 

6.56 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

160 

7.56 

GUARDS  - 

132 

4.43 

84 

8.21 

65 

3.86 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B  - 

117 

3.90 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

61 

3.56 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

368 

3.98 

MANUFACTURING  - 

71 

6.18 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

297 

3.45 

TRUCKDRI VERS  - 

592 

6.86 

MANUFACTURING  - 

108 

5.47 

NONHANUF  ACTURIN6 - 

484 

7.16 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

335 

6.83 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

313 

6.93 

RECEIVERS  - 

110 

5.34 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

162 

3.  13 

NONHANUF ACTURIN6  - 

100 

5.24 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

159 

3.12 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks.  New  Orleans.  La..  January  1979 


Table  B-2.  Late-shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing  production 
and  related  workers.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  production  and  related  workers  =  j P Q g.g gc ent) 


All  workers  9 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

79.9 

62.9 

16.9 

9.9 

4.5 

_ 

.7 

- 

75.5 

62.9 

16.2 

4.9 

36.6 

26.1 

8.6 

1.3 

28.5 

26.4 

5.5 

1.7 

10.4 

10.4 

2.0 

1.9 

21.1 

27.0 

18.1 

42.8 

10.3 

11.1 

10.6 

10.7 

1.3 

1.3 

.4 

2.1 

- 

.3 

- 

10.3 

- 

2.9 

- 

2.0 

1.6 

.6 

- 

1.1 

1.1 

.7 

.1 

— 

.5 

— 

- 

3.6 

8.1 

1.2 

- 

•  8 

- 

.2 

- 

- 

3.3 

- 

.4 

7.8 

- 

1.0 

- 

- 

2.0 

- 

- 

- 

3.6 

- 

.3 

- 

.8 

- 

.1 

1.3 

- 

.2 

- 

5.5 

- 

.8 

- 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

.8 

- 

•  2 

- 

2.4 

.3 

2.0 

_ 

.2 

- 

2.0 

- 

.1 

2.3 

- 

•  2 

- 

2.1 

- 

.4 

- 

22.2 

22.2 

4.7 

1.6 

“ 

2.3 

“ 

1.3 

1.3 

- 

- 

.5 

.5 

** 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  ANO 
AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  cents-per-hour: 


5 

CENTS 

9 

CENTS 

10 

CENTS 

12 

CENTS 

13 

ANO  Ul 

14 

CENTS 

15 

CENTS 

18 

CENTS 

19 

CENTS 

20 

CENTS 

24 

CENTS 

25 

CENTS 

34 

CENTS 

36 

CENTS 

50 

CENTS 

54 

CENTS 

80 

CENTS 

99 

CENTS 

UNIFORM 

PERCE i 

4  PERCENT  - 

6  PERCENT  - 

8  PERCENT  - 

10  PERCENT  — 

11  AND  UNDER 
16  PERCENT  — 


12  PERCENT 


other  differential: 

FULL  DAY’S  PAY  FOR  REDUCE 0  HOURS- 
FULL  DAY’S  PAY  FOR  REDUCED  HOURS 
PLUS  CENTS  PER  HOUR - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  A  NO  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  - 

32  1/2  HOURS— 5  DAYS  - 

35  HOUR S-5  DAYS - 

36  1/A  HOUR  S-5  DAYS - 

37  1/2  HOURS  - 

5  DAYS  - 

6  DAYS  - 

38  3/A  HOUR S- 5  DAYS - 

38  8/10  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

39  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

AO  HOURS  - 

A  DAYS  - 

A  1/2  DAYS  - 

5  DAYS  - 

A2  HOURS  - 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

6  OAYS  - 

A2  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

A5  HOURS  - 

5  DAYS  - 

5  1/2  DAYS  - 

A8  HOURS— 6  DAYS  - 

50  HOURS  - 

5  DAYS  - 

5  1/2  OAYS  - 

AVERA6E  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 


100 


69 

1 

68 

A 

3 

1 

2 

5 

A 

(11) 

11 

1 

(11) 

(11) 


41.0 


7  A 

2 

72 

2 

2 

7 
9 

8 
1 
A 
2 
1 

(  11  ) 


66 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

14 

(11) 


(11  ) 
(11  ) 


9 

(11  ) 


New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 

Office  workers 


21 

21 

5 

(11) 

6 
56 

(11) 

55 


(11) 

(11) 

(11) 

(11) 


38.9 


100 


1 

(11) 

89 

2 

87 


39.8 


100 


A 

9 

24 

24 


7 

50 


50 


(11  ) 
(11  ) 
(11  ) 

(11  ) 


38.8 


10 


52 

52 


38 


38 


(11) 


38.2 


: 

5 

» 

a 

•: 


a 

i  I 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL- TIRE  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PR0VIDIN6 

PAIO  HOLIOAYS  - 

AVERA6E  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIOAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 
OF  PAIO  HOLIOAYS  PROVIOEO 

1  H OLIO AY  - 

PLUS  3  HALF  DAYS  - 

2  HOLIOAYS  - 

3  HOLIOAYS  - 

A  HOLIOAYS  - 

5  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

6  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

7  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

PLUS  A  HALF  OAYS  - 

8  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  OAV  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  OAYS  - 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  OAYS  - 

10  HOLIOAYS  - 

11  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

12  HOLIOAYS  - 

13  HOLIOAYS  - 

17  HOLIOAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 
PAID  HOL IDA Y  TIME  PROVIOEO  12 

2  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

2  1/2  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

A  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

5  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

7  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

8  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

8  1/2  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

9  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

10  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

11  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

12  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

13  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

11 

3 

15 

- 

(11) 

- 

(11  ) 

_ 

89 

97 

85 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

7.5 

8.2 

7.2 

9.3 

8.3 

8.1 

8.  A 

9.8 

(11) 

(11  ) 

1 

- 

2 

- 

(11) 

- 

(  11  ) 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

(111 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

( 11  ) 

- 

(11  ) 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

(111 

1 

- 

- 

(11 ) 

1 

- 

- 

23 

9 

30 

6 

15 

6 

16 

1 

(11) 

- 

(11) 

- 

(11) 

- 

(11  ) 

- 

1 

3 

1 

A 

1 

2 

(11  ) 

1 

22 

36 

15 

6 

25 

A  8 

22 

1 

(  11 ) 

- 

(11) 

(11  ) 

(11) 

- 

(11  ) 

(11  ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(11) 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

(  11  ) 

- 

(11  ) 

- 

6 

8 

5 

2 

5 

6 

5 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A 

- 

5 

- 

3 

- 

A 

1  A 

3 

- 

A 

9 

5 

7 

A 

7 

9 

8 

9 

A 

(11) 

- 

(11) 

(11  ) 

1 

- 

1 

5 

15 

19 

13 

59 

26 

18 

27 

56 

5 

9 

A 

3 

5 

5 

6 

9 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

(11) 

(  11  ) 

- 

- 

1 

(  11  ) 

1 

A 

1 

2 

— 

— 

1 

A 

- 

— 

(11) 

(11) 

(11  ) 

(11  ) 

89 

97 

85 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

87 

97 

82 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

85 

97 

79 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

8  A 

97 

78 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

81 

93 

75 

100 

98 

98 

97 

100 

58 

8  A 

A6 

9  A 

83 

92 

81 

99 

35 

A  6 

30 

8  A 

57 

A2 

59 

96 

29 

38 

25 

82 

51 

35 

5  A 

90 

29 

38 

25 

82 

A7 

35 

A  9 

90 

22 

31 

17 

62 

3A 

27 

36 

77 

6 

11 

A 

3 

6 

9 

8 

15 

1 

2 

(11) 

- 

2 

A 

2 

7 

1 

2 

(11) 

— 

1 

A 

(11  ) 

— 

24 


25 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979  Continued 


Item 


AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER 
CONTINUED 

10  years  of  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNDER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS - - - 

6  WEEKS  - 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


4 

1 

22 

10 

53 

5 

(11) 


4 

1 

19 

10 

54 

1 

7 

(11) 


4 

1 

18 

1 

51 

1 

19 

(11) 

1 


4 

1 

16 

1 

39 

25 

7 

1 


4 

1 

16 

1 

36 

13 

21 

2 


4 

1 

16 

1 

36 

11 

22 

4 


Manufacturing  Nonmanufacturing 


19 

28 

42 

8 

<  11  ) 


11 

28 

49 

9 

(  11  ) 


3 

8 

68 

2 

18 


53 

28 

8 

1 


50 

14 

24 

1 


50 

13 

23 

3 


4 

2 

23 

1 

58 

4 

(11) 


4 

2 

22 

1 

56 

1 

6 

(11) 


4 

2 

22 

1 

43 

20 

(11) 

(ID 


4 

2 

20 

1 

33 

24 

7 

(11) 


4 

2 

20 

1 

30 

13 

20 

3 


4 

2 

20 

1 

30 

10 

22 

4 


Office  workers 


Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

2 

(111 

3 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

27 

12 

29 

2 

5 

31 

(11  ) 

- 

92 

60 

50 

61 

94 

2 

6 

8 

5 

1 

2 

1 

" 

1 

3 

2 

(11) 

3 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

3 

26 

11 

29 

2 

5 

31 

(11  ) 

- 

81 

59 

44 

61 

93 

4 

(11) 

- 

(11  ) 

at  » 

11 

7 

13 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

(11) 

(11) 

(11  ) 

_ 

2 

- 

3 

- 

3 

15 

8 

16 

2 

_ 

(11) 

- 

(11  ) 

- 

33 

49 

62 

47 

42 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

32 

27 

33 

53 

1 

(11) 

2 

(11  ) 

an 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

(11) 

(11) 

(11  ) 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

- 

3 

12 

8 

12 

2 

(11) 

- 

(11  ) 

- 

6 

33 

54 

30 

9 

68 

48 

30 

51 

82 

21 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

(11) 

(11) 

(11  ) 

_ 

2 

— 

3 

- 

3 

12 

8 

12 

2 

_ 

(11) 

- 

(11  ) 

- 

6 

33 

54 

30 

9 

29 

35 

26 

37 

36 

52 

15 

9 

17 

49 

10 

2 

3 

2 

4 

(11) 

(11) 

(11  ) 

_ 

_ 

2 

— 

3 

— 

3 

12 

8 

12 

2 

(11) 

- 

(11  ) 

- 

6 

33 

54 

30 

9 

15 

32 

24 

34 

27 

62 

18 

10 

20 

58 

14 

2 

4 

2 

4 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 
LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 
SHOWN  RELOW14 - 

LIFE  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

ACCIDENTAL  OEATH  AND 

OISME  MBERMENT  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH15 - 

SICKNESS  ANO  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  ANO  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD ) - 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 
WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

MAJOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

OENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

RETIREMENT  PENSION  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

M  anuf  ac  tu  r  in  g 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

92 

96 

91 

100 

99 

98 

99 

99 

92 

96 

90 

100 

99 

98 

99 

99 

53 

54 

53 

88 

69 

49 

73 

80 

73 

77 

72 

83 

92 

88 

93 

97 

A3 

35 

47 

71 

64 

39 

69 

78 

72 

88 

64 

74 

84 

88 

84 

77 

49 

79 

35 

44 

30 

68 

23 

27 

27 

40 

21 

33 

14 

20 

13 

13 

31 

18 

37 

38 

55 

41 

57 

33 

8 

1 

11 

23 

12 

4 

13 

37 

26 

30 

24 

39 

60 

44 

63 

65 

20 

24 

17 

39 

43 

37 

44 

64 

86 

96 

81 

100 

99 

98 

99 

99 

45 

45 

45 

82 

51 

33 

54 

79 

86 

96 

81 

100 

99 

98 

99 

99 

45 

45 

45 

82 

51 

33 

54 

79 

85 

96 

79 

100 

97 

98 

97 

99 

45 

45 

45 

82 

51 

33 

54 

79 

85 

95 

81 

100 

99 

98 

99 

99 

45 

44 

45 

82 

51 

33 

54 

79 

22 

17 

25 

68 

19 

16 

20 

53 

16 

13 

18 

68 

15 

6 

17 

53 

62 

79 

54 

78 

82 

83 

82 

81 

49 

68 

39 

70 

77 

79 

77 

81 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-7.  Life  insurance  plans  for  full-time  workers.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 


Item 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


TYPE  OF  PLAN  A  NO  AMOUNT 
OF  INSURANCE 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  ARE  PROVIDED  THE  SAME 
FLAT-SUM  DOLLAR  AMOUNT: 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  PROVIOEO:18 

MEAN - 

NEOIAN  - ~ 

MIDDLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENTI  - 

MIDDLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  BASED  ON  A  SCHEDULE 
WHICH  INDICATES  A  SPECIFIED  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  OF 
INSURANCE  FOR  A  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE- 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  PROVIOED18  AFTER* 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

"IODLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

NIOOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE! 

mean - 

NEOIAN  - I’ 

NIOOLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

NIOOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

- - 

NEOIAN - HI 

NIOOLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

NIOOLE  RAN6E  <80  PERCENT)  - 

10  YEARS  OF  service: 

- - 

NEDIAN  - 

NIODLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

NIOOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

20  years  of  service: 

- - 

NEDIAN  - II 

NIOOLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

NIOOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  - 


All 

plans  16 


53 

$7  «  200 
*5*000 

*4*000-10*000 

*2*000-14*000 


<  6  ) 
<  6 ) 
<  6 ) 
<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 
<  6 ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6 ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6 ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6 ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6 ) 

<  6 ) 

<  6 ) 

<  6 ) 
<61 
<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


Manufacturing 


All 

plans  1 


37 

*8*100 

*6*000 

*5*000-10*000 

*3*000-14*000 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


45 

*7*200 

*8*000 

*5*000-10*000 

*2*000-10*000 


<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 
<61 
<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 
<6» 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6  > 


38 

*7*400 

*8*000 

*6*000- 10*000 
*2*  000-10*000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Office  workers 


All  industries 


All 

plans  1 


32 

*8*300 

*5*000 

*5  *000- 10*000 
*4*000-15*000 


<  6  ) 
<  6 ) 
(  6 ) 
<  6 ) 

(6) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 

(  6  ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 
<  6 ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 

(  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6 ) 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


Manufacturing 


All 
plans  1 


22 

*8*000 

*6*000 

*5*000-10*000 

*4*000-14.000 


<6> 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 
(  6  ) 

<  6  ) 
<6  ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 

(  6  ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 
<  6  ) 

<61 
<61 
<61 
<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


20 

*8.700 

*10*000 

*5.000-12*500 

*2.000-12*500 


14 

*9*200 

*10.000 

*10*000-12.500 

*2.000-12.500 


•• 
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Table  B-7.  Life  insurance  plans  for  full-time  workers.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Item 


TYPE  OF  PLAN  ANO  AMOUNT 
OF  INSURANCE-CONTINUED 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  BA  SEO  ON  A  SCHEDULE 

WHICH  INDICATES  A  SPECIFIED  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  OF 
INSURANCE  FOR  A  SPECIFIED  AMOUNT  OF  EARNIN6S: 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  PRO  VIDEO  18  IF  I 
ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  *5.000: 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIDDLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

MIDDLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINES  ARE  SlOvOOOI 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

HI DOLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

MIOOLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINES  ARE  *15.000: 

MEAN - 

MEOIAN  - 

MIOOLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

MIDOLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINES  ARE  $20«000: 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIODLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

MIDOLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  EXPRESSED  AS  A  FACTOR  OF 

annual  earnings:  19 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 

FACTOR  OF  ANNUAL  EARNINES  USED  TO  CALCULATE 

amount  of  insurance:18 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIODLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

MIODLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  COVERED  BY 
PLANS  NOT  SPECIFYING  A  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF 

INSURANCE  - 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  COVERED  BY 
PLANS  SPECIFYING  A  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF 

INSURANCE  - 

SPECIFIED  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE:18 

MEAN - 

MEOIAN  - 

MIDDLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT) - - - 

MIOOLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  BA  SEO  ON  SOME  OTHER  TYPE 
OF  plan: 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  14 

16 

3 

34 

7 

16 

3 

52 

15 

*8.000 

*10.000 

*8.000 

*10. 200 

*8.400 

*7.600 

*7.500 

*7.800 

*8  .  000 

*10.000 

<  6  ) 

*12.000 

*8.000 

*6.000 

*8.000 

*6.000 

S6t000-10» 000 

*6.000-12.000 

<6  ) 

*6.000-14.000 

*7  .500- 10.000 

*5.000-10.000 

*6.000-  8.000 

*5.000-10.000 

*4  •  500— 1 1 1  000 

*5.000-14.000 

<  6 ) 

*6.000-14.000 

*5.000-11.000 

*5.000-10.000 

*5.000-  9.000 

*5.000-12.000 

*15*600 

*15.800 

*15.400 

*15.000 

*16.100 

*13.300 

*15.200 

*14.200 

*16*000 

*18.000 

<  6  ) 

*14.000 

*16.000 

*14.000 

*16.000 

*14.000 

*14*000-18*000 

*14.000-18.000 

<  6 ) 

*14.000- 18.000 

*14.000-18.000 

*10.000-15.000 

*14.000-16.000 

*11.000-18.000 

*12*500-20*000 

*10.000-20.000 

<  6  ) 

*14.000-18.000 

*10.000-22.000 

*10.000-18.000 

*12.500-16.000 

<10.000-18.000 

*22*500 

*19.800 

*23.000 

*18.400 

*23.800 

*18.200 

*22.600 

*19. 100 

*25.000 

*22.000 

<  6  ) 

*21.000 

*25.000 

*20.000 

*25.000 

*21.000 

*20*000-25*000 

*15.000-22.500 

<6  ) 

*15.000-22.000 

*20.000-30.000 

*15.000-22.000 

*21.000-25.000 

*15.000-22.000 

*12  .500-30.000 

*15.000-22.500 

<  6  ) 

*15. 000-22.500 

*12.500-30.000 

*10.000-22.500 

*15.000-25.000 

*15.000-22.500 

*28.400 

*26.600 

*29.100 

*25.400 

*30.300 

*23.800 

*28.700 

*26.300 

*30.000 

*28.000 

<  6 ) 

*28.000 

*30.000 

*24.000 

*30.000 

*28.000 

*27 .000-30*000 

*20.000-28.500 

<6  ) 

*20. 000-28.500 

*25 .000-40.000 

*20.000-28.000 

*28.000-30.000 

*21.000-30.000 

*12.500-40.000 

*20.000-36.000 

<6 ) 

*20.000-36.000 

*12.500-42.000 

*10.000-36.000 

*21.000-30.000 

*20.000-36.000 

18 

11 

17 

9 

47 

41 

26 

21 

1.43 

1.45 

1.27 

.99 

1.48 

1.50 

1.29 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00- 1.50 

1.00-1.00 

1.00-1.50 

1 .00-1.00 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-1.50 

1.00-1.00 

1.00-2.00 

.50-3.00 

1.00-2.00 

.50-1.00 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-1.50 

14 

10 

12 

6 

29 

27 

22 

17 

4 

1 

5 

3 

18 

14 

4 

4 

*28*600 

<  6  ) 

*40.100 

<6  ) 

*70.400 

*38.100 

*38.000 

*38.000 

*20.000 

<  6  ) 

*50.000 

<6  ) 

*40.000 

*40.000 

*50.000 

*50.000 

*20*000-  50.000 

<  6  ) 

*25.000-  50.000 

<6  ) 

*30.000-  50.000 

*30.000-  50.000 

*25.000-  50.000 

*25.000-  50.000 

*20*000-  50.000 

<6) 

*25.000-  50.000 

<6  ) 

*30.000-250.000 

*30.000-  50.000 

*25.000-  50.000 

*25*  000—  50*000 

3 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


Some  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  reg- 
hours1"'^  °r  Premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly 

2  .  The  ™ean  .if.  comPuted  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of 
all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  desig¬ 
nates  position  half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than 
he  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the 
higher  rate. 

Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

,  ,  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends 

holidays,  and  late  shifts.  ’ 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  re¬ 
late  to  men  and  women. 

7  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 

Formally  established  minimum  regular  straight-time  hiring  sal¬ 
aries  that  are  paid  for  standard  workweeks.  Data  are  presented  for  all 
standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  work¬ 
weeks  reported. 

9  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

Includes  all  production  and  related  workers  in  establishments 

currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions 
cover  late  shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently 
operating  late  shifts.  7 

10  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

11  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

12  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount; 
for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving  a  total  of  10  days' 
includes  those  with  10  full  days  and  no  half  days,  9  full  days  and  2 
half  days,  8  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on.  Proportions  then 
were  cumulated. 


13  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage 
of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an  equivalent  time 
asis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's 
PaJ.-  i?r2ods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions 
at  10  years  include  changes  between  5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumula¬ 
tive.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years 
includes  those  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which 
at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workers'  disability  compensation,  social  se- 
curity,^  and  railroad  retirement. 

Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and 
accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to 
those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay 
that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave  allowances  determined 
on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 

Estimates  under  "All  plans"  relate  to  all  plans  for  which  at  least 
a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  Estimates  under  "Noncontrib¬ 
utory  plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer. 

For  "All  industries,"  all  full-time  production  and  related  workers 
or  office  workers  equal  100  percent.  For  "Manufacturing,"  all  full-time 
production  and  related  workers  or  office  workers  in  manufacturing  equal  100 
percent. 

The  mean  amount  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
workers  provided  insurance  by  the  amount  of  insurance  provided,  totaling 
the  products,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
indicates  that  half  of  the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  smaller 
and  half  an  amount  equal  to  or  larger  than  the  amount  shown.  Middle 
range  (50  percent)  a  fourth  of  the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  smaller  amount  and  a  fourth  are  provided  an  amount  equal 
to  or  more  than  the  larger  amount.  Middle  range  (80  percent) — 10  percent  of 
the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  less  than  the  smaller 
amount  and  10  percent  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  more  than  the 
larger  amount. 

A  factor  of  annual  earnings  is  the  number  by  which  annual  earnings 
are  multiplied  to  determine  the  amount  of  insurance  provided.  For  example, 
a  factor  of  2  indicates  that  for  annual  earnings  of  $10,000  the  amount  of 
insurance  provided  is  $20,000. 


3 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
survey,  as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 


Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3-year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal 
visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments 
participating  in  the  previous  survey. 


A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is 
selected  for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less 
establishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 


The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all 
establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry 
and  number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability 
sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance 
of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are 
combined,  each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of 
selection  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one 
out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent 
itself  plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is 
chosen  in  the  same  industry-size  classification  if  data  are  not  available 
from  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available, 
additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the 
missing  unit. 


Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N. Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited 
area  studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 
and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles 
are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations 
listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the  scope  of  the 
survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables  because  either  (1)  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presen¬ 
tation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment 
data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men 
or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately 
for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all  industries  combined. 
Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level,  data  are  included  in 
the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is  not  shown  or  information 
to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations 
are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution 
of  workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class 
intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual 
jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change, 
or  high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better,  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an 
occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  sin  area  increase 
wages  during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in 
table  A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


j  u  8  f  "n«gS  reflCCt  comP°site.  areawide  estimates.  Industries 

and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

,  ij  Avera8e  Pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations 
should  not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within 
individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences 
include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  oaid 
incumbents  are  collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  Pthe 
general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees 
in  these  surveys  usually  are  mo  re  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual 
establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in 
specific  duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data.  ’ 


Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting 
*  jCnd  ^°bs  ln  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effect  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may 
affect  an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid 
under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods 
°f  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant 
rate  between  surveys.) 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Electronic  data  processing  2 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 


Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 


2  The  earnings  of  computer  operators  are  not  included  in  the  wage  trend  computation  for  this  group. 
A  revised  job  description  is  being  introduced  in  this  survey  which  is  not  equivalent  to  the  previous  description. 


a  i 


Skilled  maintenance 

Continued 


Unskilled  plant 


Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 


Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


as  follow^"06"  Changes  for  lnc*ividual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in  the 
survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its 
proportionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in 
the  base  year. 

These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled 
to  obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year 
by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — 
expressed  as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute 
these  wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57.  - 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the 
quotient  by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and 
forklift  operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125 
compared  with  janitors.  ($5  f-  $  4  =  1.25  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the 
relatives  of  the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average, 
each  establishment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has 
weighted  workers  in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference  in 
earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  incidence  of  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  is  studied  for  full-time  production  and  related  workers  and 
office  workers.  Production  and  related  workers  (referred  to  hereafter  as 
production  workers)  include  working  supervisors  and  all  nonsupervisory 


workers  (including  group  leaders  and  trainees)  engaged  in  fabricating, 
processing,  assembling,  inspection,  receiving,  storage,  handling,  pack¬ 
ing,  warehousing,  shipping,  maintenance,  repair,  janitorial  and  guard  ser¬ 
vices,  product  development,  auxiliary  production  for  plant's  own  use 
(e.g.,'  power  plant),  and  recordkeeping  and  other  services  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  above  production  operations.  (Cafeteria  and  route  workers 
are  excluded  in  manufacturing  industries  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries.)  In  finance  and  insurance,  no  workers  are  considered  to  be 
production  workers.  Office  workers  include  working  supervisors  and  all  non- 
supervisory  workers  (including  lead  workers  and  trainees)  performing 
clerical  or  related  office  functions  in  such  departments  as  accounting, 
advertising,  purchasing,  collection,  credit,  finance,  legal,  payroll,  personnel, 
sales,  industrial  relations,  public  relations,  executive,  or  transportation. 
Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  as  well 
as  construction  workers  utilized  as  separate  work  forces  are  excluded  from 
both  the  production  and  office  worker  categories. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  (table  B-l).  Minimum  entrance  salaries 
for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  Because  of  the 
optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large  establish¬ 
ments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance 
rates  above  the  subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies 
in  medium  and  large  establishments.  (The  "X's"  shown  under  standard 
weekly  hours  indicate  that  no  meaningful  totals  are  applicable.) 

Shift  differentials— manufacturing  (table  B-2).  Data  were  collected 
on  policies  of  manufacturing  establishments  regarding  pay  differentials  for 
production  workers  on  late  shifts.  Establishments  considered  as  having 
policies  are  those  which  (1)  have  provisions  in  writing  covering  the  operation 
of  late  shifts,  or  (2)  have  operated  late  shifts  at  any  time  during  the  12 
months  preceding  a  survey.  When  establishments  have  several  differentials 
which  vary  by  job,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of  the  production 
workers  is  recorded.  When  establishments  have  differentials  which  apply 
only  to  certain  hours  of  work,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of 
the  shift  hours  is  recorded. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  late  shift  is  either  a  second  (evening) 
shift  which  ends  at  or  near  midnight  or  a  third  (night)  shift  which  starts  at 
or  near  midnight. 

Differentials  for  second  and  third  shifts  are  summarized  separately 
for  (1)  establishment  policies  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted 
by  all  production  workers  in  the  establishment  at  the  time  of  the  survey) 
and  (2)  effective  practices  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted  by 
production  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the  survey). 

Scheduled  weekly  hours;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health, 
insurance)  and  pension  plans.  Provisions  which  apply  to  a  majority  of  the 
production  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  are  considered  to  apply  to 
all  production  or  office  workers  in  the  establishment;  a  practice  or  provision 
is  considered  nonexistent  when  it  applies  to  less  than  a  majority.  Holidays, 
vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  considered  applicable 
to  employees  currently  eligible  for  the  benefits  as  well  as  to  employees  who 
will  eventually  become  eligible. 

Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  (table  B-3).  Scheduled  weekly 
hours  and  days  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  per  week  which  full¬ 
time  first  (day)  shift  workers  are  expected  to  work,  whether  paid  for  at 
straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays  (table  B-4).  Holidays  are  included  if  workers  who 
are  not  required  to  work  are  paid  for  the  time  off  and  those  required  to 
work  receive  premium  pay  or  compensatory  time  off.  They  are  included 
only  if  they  are  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis  (provided  for  in 


written  form  or  established  by  custom).  Holidays  are  included  even  though 
in  a  particular  year  they  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  employees  are  not 
granted  another  day  off.  Paid  personal  holiday  plans,  typically  found  in 
the  automobile  and  related  industries,  are  included  as  paid  holidays. 

Data  are  tabulated  to  show  the  percent  of  workers  who  (1)  are 
granted  specific  numbers  of  whole  and  half  holidays  and  (2)  are  granted 
specified  amounts  of  total  holiday  time  (whole  and  half  holidays  are 
aggregated). 

Paid  vacations  (table  B-5).  Establishments  report  their  method  of 
calculating  vacation  pay  (time  basis,  percent  of  annual  earnings,  flat-sum 
payment,  etc.)  and  the  amount  of  vacation  pay  granted.  Only  basic  formal 
plans  are  reported.  Vacation  bonuses,  vacation-savings  plans,  and  extended 
or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic  plans  are  excluded. 

For  tabulating  vacation  pay  granted,  all  provisions  are  expressed 
on  a  time  basis.  Vacation  pay  calculated  on  other  than  a  time  basis  is 
converted  to  its  equivalent  time  period.  Two  percent  of  annual  earnings, 
for  example,  is  tabulated  as  1  week's  vacation  pay. 

Also,  provisions  after  each  specified  length  of  service  are  related 
to  all  production  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of 
service.  Vacation  plans  commonly  provide  for  a  larger  amount  of  vacation 
pay  as  service  lengthens.  Counts  of  production  or  office  workers  by  length 
of  service  were  not  obtained.  The  tabulations  of  vacation  pay  granted 
present,  therefore,  statistical  measures  of  these  provisions  rather  than 
proportions  of  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  (tables  B-6  and  B-7).  Health, 
insurance,  and  pension  plans  include  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays 
either  all  or  part  of  the  cost.  The  cost  may  be  (1)  underwritten  by  a 
commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2)  covered  by  a 
union  fund  to  which  the  employer  has  contributed,  or  (3)  borne  directly  by 
the  employer  out  of  operating  funds  or  a  fund  set  aside  to  cover  the  cost. 
A  plan  is  included  even  though  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  do  not  choose  to  participate  in  it  because  they  are  required  to  bear 
part  of  its  cost  (provided  the  choice  to  participate  is  available  or  will 
eventually  become  available  to  a  majority).  Legally  required  plans  such  as 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  workers'  disability  compensation,  and 
temporary  disability  insurance  5  are  excluded. 


3  Temporary  disability  insurance  which  provides  benefits  to  covered  workers  disabled  by  injury  or  illness 
which  is  not  work-connected  is  mandatory  under  State  laws  in  California,  New  Jersey,  New  'r  ork,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Establishment  plans  which  meet  only  the  legal  requirements  are  excluded  from  these  data,  but  those 
under  which  (1)  employers  contribute  more  than  is  legally  required  or  (2)  benefits  exceed  those  specified  in  the 
State  law  are  included.  In  Rhode  Island,  benefits  are  paid  out  of  a  State  fund  to  which  only  employees 
contribute.  In  each  of  the  other  three  States,  benefits  are  paid  either  from  a  State  fund  or  through  a  private  plan. 

State  fund  financing:  In  California,  only  employees  contribute  to  the  State  fund;  in  New  Jersey, 
employees  and  employers  contribute;  in  New  York,  employees  contribute  up  to  a  specified  maximum 
and  employers  pay  the  difference  between  the  employees'  share  and  the  total  contribution  required. 

Private  plan  financing:  In  California  and  New  Jersey,  employees  cannot  be  required  to  contribute 
more  than  they  would  if  they  were  covered  by  the  State  fund;  in  New  York,  employees  can  agree 
to  contribute  more  if  the  State  rules  that  the  additional  contribution  is  commensurate  with  the 
benefit  provided. 

Federal  legislation  ( Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act)  provides  temporary  disability  insurance  benefits 
to  railroad  workers  for  illness  or  injury,  whether  work-connected  or  not.  The  legislation  requrres  that  employers 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  insurance. 


Life  insurance  includes  formal  plans  providing  indemnity  (usually 
through  an  insurance  policy)  in  case  of  death  of  the  covered  worker 
Information  is  also  provided  in  table  B-7  on  types  of  life  insurance  plans 
and  the  amount  of  coverage  ii>  all  industries  combined  and  in  manufacturing. 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insurance  is  limited  to  plans 
which  provide  benefit  payments  in  case  of  death  or  loss  of  limb  or  sight  as  a 
direct  result  of  an  accident. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  includes  only  those  plans  which 
provide  that  predetermined  cash  payments  be  made  directly  to  employees 
who  lose  time  from  work  because  of  illness  or  injury,  e.g.,  $  50  a  week 
for  up  to  26  weeks  of  disability. 

Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans  4  which  provide  for 
continuing  an  employee's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness. 
Data  collected  distinguish  between  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  with  no 
waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  either  provide  partial  pay  or  require  a 
waiting  period. 

Long-term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally 
disabled  employees  upon  the  expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sick¬ 
ness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined  period  of  disability 
(typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  pay¬ 
ments  are  almost  always  reduced  by  social  security,  workers'  disability 
compensation,  and  private  pension  benefits  payable  to  the  disabled  employee. 

Hospitalization,  surgical,  and  medical  insurance  plans  reported 
in  these  surveys  provide  full  or  partial  payment  for  basic  services  rendered. 
Hospitalization  insurance  covers  hospital  room  and  board  and  may  cover 
other  hospital  expenses.  Surgical  insurance  covers  surgeons'  fees.  Medical 
insurance  covers  doctors'  fees  for  home,  office,  or  hospital  calls.  Plans 
restricted  to  post-operative  medical  care  or  a  doctor's  care  for  minor 
ailments  at  a  worker's  place  of  employment  are  not  considered  to  be 
medical  insurance. 

Major  medical  insurance  coverage  applies  to  services  which  go 
beyond  the  basic  services  covered  under  hospitalization,  surgical,  and 
medical  insurance.  Major  medical  insurance  typically  (1)  requires  that  a 
"deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  be  met  before  benefits  begin,  (2)  has  a  coinsurance 
feature  that  requires  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of 
certain  expenses,  and  (3)  has  a  specified  dollar  maximum  of  benefits  (e.g., 
$  10,  000  a  year). 

Dental  insurance  plans  provide  normal  dental  service  benefits, 
usually  for  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Plans  which  provide  benefits 
only  for  oral  surgery  or  repairing  accident  damage  are  not  reported. 

Retirement  pension  plans  provide  for  regular  payments  to  the 
retiree  for  life.  Included  are  deferred  profit-sharing  plans  which  provide 
the  option  of  purchasing  a  lifetime  annuity. 

4  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  specifies  at  least  the  minimum  number 
of  days  of  sick  leave  available  to  each  employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written,  but  informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 


Labor -management  agreement  coverage 


,  ...  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  production 

and  office  workers  employed  in  establishments  in  the  New  Orleans  area  in 
which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the  workers  in 
the  respective  categories,  January  1979: 

Production  and 

related  workers  Office  workers 


All  industries  ... 

26 

12 

Manufacturing 

37 

1 

Nonmanufacturing 

20 

14 

Public  utilities 

76 

51 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all 
production  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by 
a  labor-management  agreement.  Therefore,  all  other  production  or  office 
workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have  labor- 
management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than 
half  of  their  production  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  labor -management  agreements,  because  small  estab¬ 
lishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey  is  limited. 


g 

X 

s 
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Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Almost  one-quarter  of  the  workers  within  the  scope  of  the  survey 
in  the  New  Orleans  area  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The 
following  presents  the  major  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 


Transportation  equipment  _  __  31 

Ship  and  boatbuilding  and  repairing _  27 

Food  and  kindred  products _  _  18 

Apparel  and  other  textile  products  _  8 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _  8 

Primary  metal  industries _  _  7 

Primary  nonferrous  metals  _  7 

Fabricated  metal  products _  8 

Printing  and  publishing _  _  5 


This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived 
from  universe  materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in 
various  industry  divisions  may  differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results 
of  the  survey  as  shown  in  appendix  table  1. 
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Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied. 


New  Orleans,  La.,1  January  1979 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Within  scope 
of  study  3 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 
production  and 
related  workers 

Full-time 

Number 

Percent 

office  workers 

Total4 

ALL  EST ABL I SHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

_ 

921 

180 

183?7A4 

100 

99  ?  2 80 

29  ?  279 

85,537 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

172 

A  9 

A  2?  956 

23 

31 ?  583 

A  ?  239 

25? 159 

NONNA NUF  ACTURIN6 - 

- 

799 

131 

1 A  0 ?  788 

77 

67  ?  697 

25?  040 

60?  37  8 

TRANSPORTATION?  CONNUNI CATION t  ANO 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

113 

39 

3 1 ?  78 A 

17 

13?  361 

6?  490 

22? A23 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

50 

137 

12 

1 A?795 

8 

(6) 

(6) 

It  761 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

50 

219 

28 

47? 199 

26 

(6) 

(6) 

22?  71 1 

FINANCE?  INSURANCE?  ANO  REAL  ESTATE  - 

50 

106 

17 

1 8  ?  320 

10 

(6) 

(6) 

A?  438 

SERVICES7  - 

50 

17  A 

35 

28  ?  690 

16 

(6) 

(6) 

9  ?  0  A  5 

LAR6E  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INOUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

- 

A  A 

35 

66?  A99 

100 

3A  ?  68 1 

11?  501 

59?  388 

MANUFACTURING  - 

500 

6 

8 

1 7? 101 

26 

12  ?  323 

2?  100 

17? 101 

NONMAN UF ACT URIN6  - 

- 

36 

27 

4  9?  398 

74 

22  ?  358 

9  ?  A  0  1 

A  2?  287 

TRANSPORTATION?  COMMUNICATION?  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

500 

8 

8 

1 7  ?  260 

26 

6  ?  531 

3  ?  793 

1 7?  260 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

500 

- 

• 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

500 

16 

12 

22?913 

34 

(6  ) 

(6) 

1 9  ?  82  4 

FINANCE?  INSURANCE?  AND  REAL  ESTATE  - 

500 

6 

3 

A  ?  600 

7 

(6  ) 

(6) 

2?  300 

SERVICES7  - 

500 

6 

4 

A  ?  625 

7 

(6  ) 

(6) 

2  ?  903 

1  The  New  Orleans  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Jefferson,  Orleans,  St.  Bernard,  and 
St.  Tammany  Parishes.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates 
are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment 
trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify 
establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All 

outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service, 

and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one  establishment. 


4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  seasonal,  and  other  workers  excluded  from 
the  separate  production  and  office  categories. 

Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services 
incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables,  but  the 
division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels,  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile 
repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 
Occupational 
I  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the 
Bureau  s  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  Payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment 
to  establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping 
occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because 
of  this  emphasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability 
of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  those  in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  pre¬ 
pared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the 
Bureau's  field  representatives  are  instructed  to  exclude  working  super¬ 
visors;  apprentices;  and  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 
Handicapped  workers  whose  earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their 
handicap  are  also  excluded.  Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless 
specifically  included  in  the  job  description,  are  excluded. 


Office 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual. 
Maintains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of 
detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties  requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the 
organization,  programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows; 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclus  ions — Continued 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more  re¬ 
sponsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties  which 
are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant,  or  Executive  Assistant; 


Listed  below  are  several  occupations  for  which 

revised  descriptions  or  titles  are  being  introduced 

in  this  survey: 

Secretary 

T  ruckdr iver 

Key  entry  operator 

Shipper  and  receiver 

Computer  operator 

(previously  surveyed 

Drafter 

as  shipping  and 

Stationary  engineer 

receiving  clerk) 

Boiler  tender 

Guard 

The  Bureau  has  discontinued  collecting  data  for 

tabulating-machine  operator,  bookkeeping -machine 

operator,  and  machine  biller.  Workers  previously  classified  as  watchmen  are  now  classified  as  guards 

under  the  revised  description. 

c 

§ 

s 

< 


Q 
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SECRETARY — Continued 


Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  ’'Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of  the 
factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 


LS— 1 


LS— 2 


LS— 3 


a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  non  supervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS-3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two,  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5, 000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons,  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 

board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 

either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 

over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc., 

(or  other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all, 

over  5,000  persons;  or 


e. 


Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  seg¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organizational 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 

segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred  persons) 
of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

LS— 4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 

that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of 
the  board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  def¬ 

inition  refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policy¬ 
making  role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice 
president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to 
act  personally  on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny 
individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  di¬ 
rectly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate 
officers"  for  purposes  of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


SECRETARY — Continued 


LR-2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR-1  and,  in  addition  per  - 
forms  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowledge 
of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination: 


Level  of  secretary's 
supe rvisor 


LS— 1_. 
LS— 2_. 
LS— 3_ 
LS— 4_. 


Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 

LR-1  LR-2 


Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  T  ranscribing-Machine 
Typist). 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager 
or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  spe¬ 
cialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research. 
May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 


STENOGRAPHER — Continued 


OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  in¬ 
dependence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and 
accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies, 
procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  steno¬ 
graphic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  follow¬ 
up  files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  com¬ 
posing  simple  letters  from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming 
mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabu¬ 
lary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout 
and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstance  s . 

Clas  s  B .  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


FILE  CLERK — Continued 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  per¬ 
form  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or 
lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Ope  rator-Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  availa¬ 
bility  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  include 
any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for  material 
or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  emphasizing 
selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office 
practices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  re¬ 
cording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the 
worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms 
and  procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting 
clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets 


ACCOUNTING  CLERK — Continued 


where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated- 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes.  ^ 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings- 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  b! 

NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 
controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 

9lass  B-  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from  various 
standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers  to  supervisor 
problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing  information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees 

or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering 
problems.  °  & 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require- 
m®nts  ,°f  output  data-  (F°r  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or 
revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if 
needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with 
persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses 
as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment. 
Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  pre¬ 
cise  instructions  which,  when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capa¬ 
bilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  sub¬ 
ject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to 
be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow 
charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these 
charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects 
programs,  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel  during  production 
run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  de¬ 
velopment  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both  systems  anal¬ 
ysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees, 
or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering 
problems . 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction 
on  complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
gramming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts 
which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,'  major  processing  steps  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed 
to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  prod¬ 
ucts  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  ex¬ 
tensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires 
such  actions  as  development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  re¬ 
used,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to 
data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a 
highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under 
close  direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist 
higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments 
are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  pro¬ 
cedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects 
of  assignments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance 
with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks, 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 

May  test- run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

-  Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures . 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques. 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class  B .  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  augmented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
are  examples  of  such  equipment. 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 

operator: 


-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 


This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
equipment. 


COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 


Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 

DRAFTER 

Performs  drafting  work  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  drafting 
methods,  procedures,  and  techniques.  Prepares  drawings  of  structures, 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment,  piping  and  duct  systems  and  other 
similar  equipment,  systems,  and  assemblies.  Uses  recognized  systems  of 
symbols,  legends,  shadings,  and  lines  having  specific  meanings  in  drawings. 
Drawings  are  used  to  communicate  engineering  ideas,  designs,  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  support  of  engineering  functions. 

The  following  are  excluded  when  they  constitute  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  job: 

-  Design  work  requiring  the  technical  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability 
to  conceive  or  originate  designs; 

-  Illustrating  work  requiring  artistic  ability; 

-  Work  involving  the  preparation  of  charts,  diagrams,  room 
arrangements,  floor  plans,  etc.; 

-  Cartographic  work  involving  the  preparation  of  maps  or  plats 
and  related  materials,  and  drawings  of  geological  structures;  and 

-  Supervisory  work  involving  the  management  of  a  drafting  program 
or  the  supervision  of  drafters. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Works  closely  with  design  originators,  preparing  drawings 
of  unusuaT)  complex  or  original  designs  which  require  a  high  degree  of 
precision.  Performs  unusually  difficult  assignments  requiring  considerable 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  drafting  expertise.  Assures  that  anticipated 
problems  in  manufacture,  assembly,  installation,  and  operation  are  resolved 
by  the  drawings  produced.  Exercises  independent  judgment  in  selecting  and 
interpreting  data  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  design  intent.  Although  working 
primarily  as  a  drafter,  may  occasionally  perform  engineering  design  work 
in  interpreting  general  designs  prepared  by  others  or  in  completing  missing 
design  details.  May  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  lower  level  drafters  or 
serve  as  coordinator  and  planner  for  large  and  complex  drafting  projects. 

Class  B.  Prepares  complete  sets  of  complex  drawings  which 
include  multiple  views,  detail  drawings,  and  assembly  drawings.  Drawings 
include  complex  design  features  that  require  considerable  drafting  skill  to 
visualize  and  portray.  Assignments  regularly  require  the  use  of  mathematical 
formulas  to  compute  weights,  load  capacities,  dimensions,  quantities  of 
materials,  etc.  Working  from  sketches  and  verbal  information  supplied  by 
an  engineer  or  designer,  determines  the  most  appropriate  views,  detail 
drawings,  and  supplementary  information  needed  to  complete  assignments. 
Selects  required  information  from  precedents,  manufacturers'  catalogs,  and 
technical  guides.  Independently  resolves  most  of  the  problems  encountered. 
Supervisor  or  designer  may  suggest  methods  of  approach  or  provide  advice 
on  unusually  difficult  problems. 
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DRAFTER — Continued 


NOTE:  Exclude  drafters  performing  work  of  similar  difficulty  to 
that  described  at  this  level  but  who  provide  support  for  a  variety  of  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  widely  differing  functions  or  requirements. 

Class  C.  Prepares  various  drawings  of  parts  and  assemblies, 
including  sectional  profiles,  irregular  or  reverse  curves,  hidden  lines,  and 
small  or  intricate  details.  Work  requires  use  of  most  of  the  conventional 
drafting  techniques  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  procedures  of 
the  industry.  Familiar  or  recurring  work  is  assigned  in  general  terms; 
unfamiliar  assignments  include  information  on  methods,  procedures,  sources 
information,  and  precedents  to  be  followed.  Simple  revisions  to  existing 
drawings  may  be  assigned  with  a  verbal  explanation  of  the  desired  results; 
more  complex  revisions  are  produced  from  sketches  which  clearly  depict 
the  desired  product. 

C la s s  D .  Prepares  drawings  of  simple,  easily  visualized  parts  or 
equipment  from  sketches  or  marked-up  prints.  Selects  appropriate  templates 
and  other  equipment  needed  to  complete  assignments.  Drawings  fit  familiar 
patterns  and  present  few  technical  problems.  Supervisor  provides  detailed 
instructions  on  new  assignments,  gives  guidance  when  questions  arise,  and 
reviews  completed  work  for  accuracy. 

Class  E.  Working  under  close  supervision,  traces  or  copies 
finished  drawings ,  making  clearly  indicated  revisions.  Uses  appropriate 
templates  to  draw  curved  lines.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop 
increasing  skill  in  various  drafting  techniques.  Work  is  spot-checked  during 
progress  and  reviewed  upon  completion. 

NOTE:  Exclude  drafters  performing  elementary  tasks  while 
receiving  training  in  the  most  basic  drafting  methods. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing’ 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge,  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g. 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment.  6 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by 
reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and 
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frequent  engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of 
the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  per¬ 
forming  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  text  in¬ 
struments  (e.g.,  dual  trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters, 
pulse  generators). 


Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  ("i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves :  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  that  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 


Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 


Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  in¬ 
structions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators ,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes).  Is 
not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can  advance 
to  higher  level  technician. 


Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 


A  registered  nurse  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured,  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
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health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
Dther  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
.n  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
oenches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
n  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
aying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions; 
ising  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
neasuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di- 
nensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In  gen- 
:ral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and 
;xpe rience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
raining  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  in- 
itallation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distri¬ 
bution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
nost  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical 
squipment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers, 
:ircuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  trans- 
nission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other 
ipecifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or 
equipment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of 
viring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools 
ind  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main- 
enance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
hrough  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab- 
ishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
tnd  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
>ainting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes 
tnd  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
>ils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  con¬ 
sistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires  rounded 
raining  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
netal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  in¬ 
volves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  specifica- 
ions;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  hand- 
ools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard 
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machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds,  and  speeds 
of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals; 
selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work; 
and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the 
machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MACHINERY) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary 
duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MOTOR  VEHICLE) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  per¬ 
forming  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges, 
drills,  or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing 
broken  or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  re¬ 
assembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making 
necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or 
tightening  body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance 
mechainc  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair 
customers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power -driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 
are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment.’ 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifica¬ 
tions;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  work; 
interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  handtools’ 
and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength 
of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equipment; 
selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and 
maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives  and 
speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of 
work  the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In 
some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials 
and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to 
perform  specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also 
performed  by  workers  .on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallicjnaterial  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils', 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
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work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes  ,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints ,  drawing  s ,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  one  or  more  systems  which  provide  an 
establishment  with  such  services  as  heat,  air-conditioning  (cool,  humidify, 
dehumidify,  filter,  and  circulate  air),  refrigeration,  steam  or  high-tempera¬ 
ture  water,  or  electricity.  Duties  involve:  Observing  and  interpreting 
readings  on  gauges,  meters,  and  charts  which  register  various  aspects  of 
the  system's  operation;  adjusting  controls  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  system  and  to  meet  demands  for  the  service  provided;  recording 
in  logs  various  aspects  of  the  system's  operation;  keeping  the  engines, 
machinery,  and  equipment  of  the  system  in  good  working  order.  May  direct 
and  coordinate  activities  of  other  workers  (not  stationary  engineers)  in  per¬ 
forming  tasks  directly  related  to  operating  and  maintaining  the  system  or 
systems. 

The  classification  excludes  head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments 
employing  more  than  one  engineer;  workers  required  to  be  skilled  in  the 
repair  of  electronic  control  equipment;  and  workers  in  establishments  pro¬ 
ducing  electricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  sale. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Tends  one  or  more  boilers  to  produce  steam  or  high-temperature 
water  for  use  in  an  establishment.  Fires  boiler.  Observes  and  interprets 
readings  on  gauges,  meters,  and  charts  which  register  various  aspects  of 
boiler  operation.  Adjusts  controls  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  boiler  opera¬ 
tion  and  to  meet  demands  for  steam  or  high-temperature  water.  May  also 
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do  one  or  more  of  the  following;  Nfaintain  a  log  in  which  various  aspects 
of  boiler  operation  are  recorded;  clean,  oil,  make  minor  repairs  or  assist 
in  repairs  to  boilerroom  equipment;  and,  following  prescribed  methods, 
treat  boiler  water  with  chemicals  and  analyze  boiler  water  for  such  things 
as  acidity,  causticity,  and  alkalinity. 

The  classification  excludes  workers  in  establishments  producing 
electricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  sale. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as;  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 


Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  IV2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  1V2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 
Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor -trailer 

SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 

Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
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receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
g0°d®  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents ,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 


Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


M^rv.nfvun  VK-.au.i 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store  or 

other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following- 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded.  - 6 - 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 


Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 
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GUARD — Continued 


Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations  which 
require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  require 
minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded.  — 


Area  Wage 
Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
1970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $1.00 

Albany^-Schenectady^Troy,  N. Y.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-58,  $1.20 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978 1 _  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1978  1 _  2025-28,  $1.40 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1  _  2025-50,  $1.50 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 _  2025-38,  $  1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 _ j. _  2025-15,  80  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  19781 _  2025-43,  $1.50 
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Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-51,  $1.20 
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Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-31,  $1.20 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

Gary— Hammond-East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 _  (To  be  surveyed) 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1 _  2025-41,  $1.20 
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N.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 
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Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1978* _  2025-14,  $1.20 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-23,  $1.20 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1978  _  2025-4,  70  cents 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  19781  _  2025-57,  $1.50 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1978 _  2025-1,  70  cents 
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Louisville,  Ky.-Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-62,  $1.00 
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Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-60, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1978  1 _  2025-18, 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1, 
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Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40, 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56, 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N.  J.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-36, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N. J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1978  _  2025-3, 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978* _  2025-70, 
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Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  * _  2025-37, 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1978' _  2025-42, 

Providence-Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 _  2025-26, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1978  _  2025-13, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1977  1 _  1950-72, 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-64, 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1 _  2025-72, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  _  2025-17, 

San-Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73, 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  1 _  2025-10, 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  1 _  2025-9, 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74, 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44, 
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*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  February  1979  survey  of  occupa¬ 
tional  earnings  in  the  Huntsville,  Alabama,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional 
office  in  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  under  the  general  direction  of  Jerry  G.  Adams, 
Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose 
wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in 
this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


Also  available  for  the  Huntsville  area  are  listings  of  union  wage 
rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees, 
local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies 
of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover 
for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables.  F 

year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 
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manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  define< 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-L 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earning! 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industria 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skillet 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  worker: 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  t< 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wagi 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  averags 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 

Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 


Earnings 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  February  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


secretaries  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SECRE  TARIESt  CLASS  B - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

secretaries*  CLASS  E  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

TYPISTS  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

SUI TCHROARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONI STS- 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Weekly 

(«ta 

earning^^™ 

rndard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

Average 

s 

4 

4 

s 

1 

4 

4 

4 

S 

4  4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i — 

4 

S 

4 

4 

of 

woiken 

weekly 

hour*1 

[standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

110 

and 

under 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

and 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

380 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

160 

40.0 

222.50 

210.50 

1 80.50-250.00 

- 

2 

1 

3 

6 

10 

14 

13 

13 

17 

22 

4 

8 

12 

10 

8 

3 

4 

7 

1 

2 

60 

40.0 

239.00 

218.50 

191.00-283.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

5 

3 

3 

5 

2 

14 

1 

- 

4 

4 

3 

2 

7 

1 

2 

100 

40.  0 

212.50 

204.00 

180.00-238.00 

- 

2 

1 

2 

3 

5 

11 

10 

8 

15 

8 

3 

8 

8 

6 

5 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

29 

40.5 

221.50 

192.00 

172.50-255.00 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

18 

40.  0 

215.00 

180.50 

171.50-252.50 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

48 

40.0 

246.50 

245.50 

199.50-278.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

5 

8 

2 

_ 

3 

6 

1 

_ 

25 

40.0 

250.50 

248.50 

165.00-341.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

6 

1 

- 

23 

40.0 

241.50 

242.00 

205.00-268.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

40 

40.0 

212.50 

212.00 

197.00-222.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

1 

- 

4 

3 

7 

1 1 

2 

5 

1 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

36 

40.0 

211.50 

208.50 

191.50-225.50 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

3 

1 

- 

4 

3 

7 

7 

2 

5 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

33 

40.  0 

185.00 

182.00 

172.00-201.00 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

5 

3 

3 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

39.0 

199.50 

210.50 

171.50-234.00 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

- 

- 

5 

2 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 19 

40.0 

149.00 

142.50 

127.50-172.00 

1 

39 

17 

5 

11 

8 

27 

6 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

40.0 

129.50 

116.00 

116.00-141.00 

9 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

o 

• 

o 

w 

156.00 

135.00 

125.00-179.50 

- 

12 

6 

1 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 10 

40.0 

188.50 

177.00 

150.00-210.50 

2 

7 

7 

8 

13 

12 

9 

6 

5 

2 

27 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

3 

_ 

3 

62 

40.0 

200.50 

210.00 

146.50-216.00 

2 

6 

4 

5 

3 

5 

1 

1 

2 

- 

24 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

3 

48 

40.  0 

173.00 

168.00 

150.00-184.00 

- 

1 

3 

3 

10 

7 

8 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

40.0 

214.00 

195.00 

166.00-229.00 

1 

2 

2 

3 

- 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

_ 

3 

22 

40.  0 

232.50 

197.50 

1 50.00-347.00 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

3 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

3 

21 

40.0 

195.00 

190.00 

171.00-210.00 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67 

40.  0 

172.50 

163.50 

150.00-210.00 

1 

5 

5 

5 

13 

8 

6 

1 

- 

- 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

40.0 

183.00 

210.00 

147.50-215.00 

1 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

23 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

40.  0 

156.00 

154.00 

150.00-165.50 

1 

3 

1 

10 

6 

5 

1 

25 

40.0 

179.50 

150.50 

144.00-235.00 

- 

3 

- 

9 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

40.  0 

185.00 

150.50 

144.00-235.00 

” 

1 

9 

2 

" 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

22 

40.0 

180.50 

169.50 

149.50-204.00 

- 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

40.0 

174.50 

178.00 

160.00-180.00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

5 

9 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

40.  0 

175.00 

180.00 

160.00-180.00 

— 

~ 

" 

' 

5 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 

18 

40.  0 

182.00 

161.00 

145.00-210.50 

- 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

- 

~ 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  February  1979 


Weekly  earning^^™ 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range2 

s 

120 

and 

under 

* 

130 

S 

140 

S 

150 

S  * 

160 

170 

% 

180 

S 

190 

4 

200 

S 

220 

% 

240 

S 

260 

s 

280 

$ 

300 

S 

3  20 

% 

340 

S 

360 

S 

380 

s 

400 

s 

420 

S 

440 

and 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

over 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

♦2 

40.0 

$ 

341.50 

306.50 

$  $ 

287.50-401.00 

8 

11 

13 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

4 

236.00 

I3U.UU  3U 

162.50-272.50 

6 

~ 

3 

1 

1 

1 

~ 

_ 

” 

5 

~ 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

40 

40.0 

201.50 

185.00 

169.00-230.50 

1 

- 

- 

4 

8 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

3 

5 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

235.00 

193.50 

10V.UU—1V0.31J 

189.50-287.00 

151.00-219.50 

1 

6 

5 

8 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

~ 

“ 

~ 

5 

_ 

- 

- 

^J3.UU  ^V*.3U 

5 

8 

2 

4 

1 

1 

- 

1 

~ 

266.00 

255.00-326.50 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

238.50 

217.00 

242.00 

200.00 

195.50-281.00 

166.00-265.50 

40.  0 

2 

8 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  February  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


of 

worsen 


( mean2) 

Week  h3 
hour!* 
(standard 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

40. C 

$ 

222.50 

40.0 

239.00 

40.  0 

212.00 

40.  5 

221.50 

40.  0 

215.00 

40.0 

246.50 

40.  0 

250.50 

40.0 

241.50 

40.0 

212.50 

40.0 

211.50 

40.  0 

185.00 

39.  0 

199.50 

40.0 

149.00 

o 

o 

129.50 

■p 

o 

o 

156.00 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

woiken 


Average 

( mean2) 

Weekly 
houn 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 

40.  0 

$ 

188.50 

40.  0 

200.00 

40.  0 

172.00 

40.  n 

211.01 

40.  0 

227.01 

40.  0 

194.00 

40.  P 

173.00 

40.0 

185.00 

43.  0 

182.00 

40.0 

186.53 

40. 0 

157.50 

40.  0 

183.50 

40.  0 

150.00 

40.0 

174.50 

40.  0 

175.00 

40.  0 

151.50 

40.  3 

182.00 

Occupation,  sex.  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Average 
( mean2) 


Weekly 

hour*1 


Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

SECRETARIES*  class  r  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

SECRETARIES,  class  c  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

SECRETARIES*  class  o  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

TYPISTS  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR- RECEPTION  I  ST S- 


159 

60 

99 

29 

18 

48 

25 

23 

40 

36 

33 

29 

119 

15 

31 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLFRKS.  CLASS  R  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MAN  UP  AC TURING - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KFY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R 
MANUFACTURING  - 


100 

59 

41 

4  0 
21 
19 

60 
38 

22 

19 

92 

22 

70 

23 

19 

69 

18 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  technical 
OCCUPATIONS  -  «FN 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)  .  CLASS  A - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R  - 
NONMAN UP  ACTURI NE - 

DRAFTERS  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  R  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TFCHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 
COMPUTER  OPFRATORS  - 


21  40.  ° 


40.  C 
40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


$ 

441 .53 
193.00 

203.50 

1 9° . 50 
251.00 

290.50 

253.50 


40.  0 
40.0 


299.50 

209.00 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  February  1979 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number 

of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

4 

4 

4 

* 

5  4  s 

4 

4 

s 

4 

* 

s 

s 

4 

4 

% 

S 

S 

S 

*  $ 

of 

4. 20 

4. 

40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00  5.20  5. 

40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20  6.40 

6 

.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7. 20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.  40 

8.80 

9.20 

9.6010.00 

workerj 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.40 

4. 

67 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20  5.4C  5. 

60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

i> .  60 

6 

.80 

7.00 

7.  20J 

7.60 

8.  00 

8.40 

8.  80 

9.20 

9.6010.0010.40 

$ 

S 

c  s 

98 

7  .»0 

7.  28 

6.80-  7.56 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

5 

3 

- 

4 

1 

3 

- 

24 

2 

30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  18 

88 

7.  «7 

7.  56 

6.55-  7.56 

- 

1 

“ 

2 

4 

5 

3 

- 

4 

1 

3 

- 

14 

2 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  1  8 

1  43 

7.26 

7.  46 

6.80-  7.46 

- 

4 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

14 

_ 

40 

_ 

57 

_ 

1  35 

7.  28 

7.  46 

6.80-  7.46 

— 

4 

4 

“ 

2 

— 

1 

1 

14 

- 

35 

- 

57 

- 

- 

- 

5  12 

55 

6.03 

6.  20 

5.62-  6.37 

1 

_ 

6 

1 

3 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

34 

. 

. 

2 

4 

25 

5.86 

5.  62 

5.15-  6.39 

1 

5 

3 

" 

4 

8 

— 

~ 

— 

“ 

4 

“ 

- 

~ 

- 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


MIMEM4NCE  ELECTRICIANS - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY) 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Sec-  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  February  1979 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

4 

4 

4 

4 

* 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

$  4 

4 

4 

4 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.  40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00  6.20 

6.40  6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  1 

and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

under 

3.00 

3.27 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

o 

o 

in 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20  6.40 

6.  80  7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

C 

S 

S 

S 

TRUCK0P I  VERS - 

167 

4.69 

4.  57 

3.75- 

5.  10 

4 

1  3 

12 

7 

12 

- 

1 

16 

30 

2 

1 

35 

13 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 

4 

4 

3 

manufacturing  - 

101 

4.54 

4.  53 

3.50- 

5.00 

- 

10 

12 

7 

3 

- 

“ 

16 

25 

- 

- 

15 

• 

~ 

“ 

“ 

6 

~ 

4 

3 

N0NM ANUF ACTURI NF  - 

66 

4.93 

5.  10 

4.4  8- 

5.  36 

4 

- 

~ 

9 

- 

1 

- 

R 

2 

1 

20 

1  3 

3 

2 

1 

" 

1 

4 

" 

TRUCKORI VF PS*  ME0I UM  TRUCK  - 

51 

4.90 

4.  45 

4.33- 

5.  10 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

- 

1 

16 

3 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

30 

4.85 

5.  10 

4.20- 

5.  10 

_ 

“ 

“ 

7 

— 

1 

— 

3 

■ 

■ 

16 

3 

' 

" 

RECEIVERS  - 

36 

5.  22 

6.  05 

4.37- 

6.  30 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

5 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

SHIPPERS  A  N  n  RECEIVERS - 

22 

4.2  1 

3.  75 

3.61- 

4.  5C 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

" 

- 

" 

- 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

80 

4.95 

4.  53 

2.90- 

6.43 

24 

2 

- 

- 

1  3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

2 

10 

2 

4 

- 

15 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

52 

5.79 

6.  22 

3.67- 

7.78 

“ 

2 

“ 

13 

— 

— 

_ 

4 

~ 

1 

3 

2 

8 

4 

' 

15 

* 

MATERIAL  hanoling  larorers  - 

108 

4.79 

4.  33 

3.80- 

5.  31 

7 

4 

- 

5 

9 

24 

3 

24 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

95 

4.94 

4.  33 

3.95- 

7.  45 

a 

~ 

“ 

5 

8 

24 

3 

24 

~ 

' 

' 

■ 

27 

FORKLIFT  OP  F R  A  TOR  S - 

114 

4.64 

3.  99 

3.55- 

6.  1  7 

2 

- 

1 

31 

5 

19 

1  8 

1 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - - 

101 

4.68 

3.  96 

3.55- 

6.17 

2 

“ 

30 

5 

17 

1  7 

— 

' 

■ 

■ 

18 

3 

GUARDS*  Class  8  - 

33 

3.58 

3.  50 

3.45- 

3.  80 

- 

2 

5 

10 

5 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

552 

3.28 

3.  20 

3.00- 

3.  40 

121 

50 

239 

87 

7 

15 

9 

9 

1 

4 

- 

- 

2 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

1  36 

3.59 

3.  40 

3.40- 

3.  60 

12 

1  1 

4 

75 

5 

15 

- 

4 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

7 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

~ 

“ 

N0N.1ANUF  ACTURI  NG  - 

416 

3.18 

3.  20 

2.97- 

3.  20 

109 

39 

235 

12 

2 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  February  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikers 

Average 

(mean1) 

hourly 

earnings4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
( mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings 4 

MA  I  NTENANCE.  TOOLROOM  •  AND 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 

POUERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MFN — CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  —  —  - 

s 

MANUFACTURING  - 

68 

7.47 

22 

4.21 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

1 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY*  - 

1  43 

7.  26 

MANUFACTURING  - 

manufacturing  - 

135 

7.28 

MATERIAL  handling  LARORERS  -  -  - 

maintenance  mechanics 

MANUFACTURING  - 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

55 

6.03 

MANUFACTURING  - 

25 

5.  86 

_ 

1  la 

a .  6a 

MANUFACTURING  - 

101 

4.68 

guards*  class  r  - 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

JANITORS.  PORTFRS.  ANO  CLEANEP*  - 

a  32 

3.  31 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1  23 

3.59 

N0N*A|\|UF  ACTURI  NG - 

TRUCKORIVERS  - 

1  64 

4.65 

MANUFACTURING  - 

101 

4.54 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  -  -  —  - 

63 

4.83 

MATEPIAL  "OVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK 

48 

4.  78 

OCCUPATIONS  -  UOMFN 

NONMANUFACTURING  -  -  — 

27 

4.62 

RECEIVERS  - 

27 

5.42 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

1  18 

3.  1  8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

February  1972 
to 

February  1973 

February  1973 
to 

February  1974 

February  1974 
to 

February  1975 

February  1975 
to 

February  1976 

February  1976 
to 

February  1977 

February  1977 
to 

February  1978 

February  1978 
to 

February  1979 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

3.6 

7.4 

6.9 

7.6 

7.7 

8.  1 

(M 

Electronic  data  processing  _ 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(M 

(6) 

Industrial  nurses 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(‘j 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

4.8 

8.5 

8.0 

6.3 

8.9 

(M 

(6  ) 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

3.8 

6.7 

12.1 

8.1 

2.8 

10.3 

8.9 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical __  _ 

(6) 

(M 

(6) 

(6> 

(<■) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

Electronic  data  processing 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6> 

(6) 

(b  ) 

(b  ) 

Industrial  nurses 

(*} 

(‘) 

r) 

(6) 

(b  ) 

6 

. 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(<•) 

(6) 

6 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

<6) 

(6) 

9.5 

7.9 

4.2 

11.3 

9.6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  February  1979 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 

Occupation  which  equals  100 

Secretaries 

Switchboard  operator— 

Acoouniin^  cJ.Ap 

1 

Key  eatfiy  operate**, 
Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Switchboard  operators 

receptionists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Payroll  clerks 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  P . 

100 

secretaries*  CLASS  C. ......... 

secretaries*  class  0... . 

(6) 

(6) 

124 

151 

118 

139 

(A) 

122 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E... . . 

SUITCHROARD  OPERATORS......... 

100 

<61 

(6) 

108 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS . ••••••••••• 

100 

79 

97 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A.... 
ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B.... 
PAYROLL  CLERKS............ _ 

103 

11B 

106 

(6) 

93 

(6) 

100 

120 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A.. 

118 

115 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

97 

98 

97 

85 

100 

C4) 

too 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 

Drafters 

Class  A 

Class  B 

COMPUTER  PROGRANNERS 
(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A . 

100 

(6) 

167 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R... 
DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A . 

100 

(6) 

100 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B . 

121 

1UU 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  February  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS. 
MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MACHINERY  >••••••• . . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 
(MOTOR  VEHICLES! . . 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  ME0IUN  TRUCK* • • 

RECEIVERS . 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS . 

WAREHOUSE ME N . 

MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS... 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS. . 

6UAR0S*  CLASS  B . 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO 
CLEANERS . 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 


100 

100 

(61 


Machinery 


100 

99 


Motor  vehicles 


Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared— 


Truck  driven,  medium  truck 

Receivers 

Shippers  and  receivers 

Warehousemen 

Material  handling 
laborers 

Forklift  operators 

Guards,  class  B 

100 

(6) 

100 

(6) 

(6! 

100 

100 

11* 

(6! 

100 

105 

(6) 

(6! 

107 

100 

102 

1  0  A 

(61 

(61 

95 

100 

(  6  ! 

(6) 

(6) 

(6! 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

(6) 

119 

12  A 

119 

99 

1 1  A 

103 

Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 


100 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 
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3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

5  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  o.nly  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers .  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 
Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
•  ix  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions,  dob  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  .  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (it  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 

Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  \yeights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -5-  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra -establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
Huntsville,  Ala.,1  February  1979 


Industry  division  2 


ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION.  ANO 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  6 - 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE*  AND  REAL  ESTATE6 
SERVICES6  7 - 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

142 

66 

37.742 

too 

23.825 

50 

56 

22 

24.468 

65 

15.436 

86 

44 

13.274 

35 

8.389 

50 

3 

3 

817 

2 

817 

50 

2 

2 

236 

1 

236 

50 

42 

16 

4.621 

12 

2.386 

50 

8 

6 

1.127 

3 

970 

50 

31 

17 

6.473 

17 

3.980 

1  The  Huntsville  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Limestone, 
Madison,  and  Marshall  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates 
provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor 
force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison 
with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  leyels  since  (1) 
planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 
finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 


4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 
area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilitie3,,  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicab?  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  Huntsville's  electric  and 
gas  utilities  are  municipally  operated  and  are  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope 
of  the  study. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering 
and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  s  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions .  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g..  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 

Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 


LS— 1  a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 

unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 
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SECRETARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 


b. 

Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

LS— 2  a. 

Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3 ,  but  whose  or  ganizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5,  000  persons. 

LS— 3  a. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c. 

Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5, 000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

LS— 4  a. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25, 000  persons;  or 

c. 

Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

SECRET  ARY— Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 

LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR-2) - Continued 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

to  ,  ,  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination.  ' 

Level  of  secretary's 

- supervisor _  Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 

LR-2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 


LR—  1 


LS— 1 _ 

LS— 2 _ 

LS— 3 _ 

LS— 4 _ 


Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


not  invnlP rlmary  duty  1S  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 

w^hThorth1"  1C/Vr.k8 '  i(See  Sten°graPher  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


,  I.,!  U®fS  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail.  6 


Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typmg  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 


Class  B-  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions! 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Ope  rat  or  -Receptionist . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  -RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes,  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
include  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training; 
emphasizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be 
quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insbre  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller), 
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cost  distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
the  accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  type 
of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing-machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  an3  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 
credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
numeric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions . 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu¬ 
ments.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
train  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specified 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 
their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched¬ 
uling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed, 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining 
equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
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accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by 
computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be 
processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow; 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of 
program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 
systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
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linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required 
procedures . 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions  to 
determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into 
circuit,  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  errors 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervisor 
or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requirements 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are  of 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available. 
May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on  a 
regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
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required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
maior  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
standard  correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
segments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May 
assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
expected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
level  operator  on  complex  programs. 

DRAFTER 


Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is 
reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter¬ 
minations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 
level  drafters. 


Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  tET  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  fou 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 
manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receive 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advicd  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accuraL  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  rmrnber  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Sugges  ed  me  hods  of 
approach ,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignmen 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER-TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  abilixy  co  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 

or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit - includes,  but  is  not  limited 

to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving ^equipment  e_g 
radar  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets?  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence9  to  manufacturer  s '  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry?  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
rhanees  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter - 
r e latRmshi p a  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  How;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  2  ££ral  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  corr' 

1  t  ,  — T-  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 

./.THl.r  documents)  in  working  on 
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electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees1  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs, 
counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools ,  portable  power  tools, 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
work.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 


Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip- 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general, 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
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acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cr os s -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops . 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  IV2  tons,  usually  4  wheels ) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


or 


Protects 

interference. 


property  from 
Duties  involve 


theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
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foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons . 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 


Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria—  Leesville,  La. 

Alpena— Standish—Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthun-Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Ur bana— Rantoul,  Til 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

C  o  lumbus ,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island-Ha  stings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse— Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
McAllen— Phari^Ed  inburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 
Mobile-Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville — Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  (statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 

Western  and  Northern 
Mas  sachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— La wton-Altus, 
Tex.— Okla. 

Yakima— Richland— Kennewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  fo: 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  account 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  direc 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists 
engineers,  engineering  technicians 
drafters,  and  clerical  employee! 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulle 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pro 
fessional,  Administrative,  Technica 

and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978.  $  2.4( 

a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  re 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  th< 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superin 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.C.  20402. 
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A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
nay  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
:over,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
1970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Mcron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $  1.00 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19781 _  2025-58,  $1.20 

\naheim— Santa  Ana^Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1978  1  _  2025-28,  $1.40 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1  _  2025-50,  $1.50 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 _  2025-38,  $  1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 _  2025-15,  80  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978 1 _  2025-43,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978 1 _  2025-71,  $1.30 

Danton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

Dhattanooga,  Term.— Ga.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-51,  $1.20 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  -  2025-32,  $1.30 

Dincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind.,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

Dolumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  19781 _  2025-59,  $1.50 

Dorpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 _  2025-29,  $1.00 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-52,  $1.50 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1978 _  2025-6,  70  cents 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-66,  $  1.00 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-48,  $1.00 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1978 _  2025-11,  $1.20 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978  * _  2025-31,  $1.20 

Dainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

Dary— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 _  (To  be  surveyed) 

Dreen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1 _  2025-41,  $1.20 

Dreensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 

Dr eenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  _  2025-30,  $1.00 

Jartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  19781  _  2025-14,  $1.20 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-23,  $1.20 

duntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979  _  2050-3,  $1.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  19781 _  2025-57,  $1.50 

lackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1978 _  2025-1,  70  cents 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-67,  $1.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-53,  $1.30 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1  _  2025-61,  $1.50 

Louisville,  Ky.-Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

vlemphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-62,  $  1.00 
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Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-60, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1978  1 _  2025-18, 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1, 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-33, 

Newark,  N.  J. ,  Jan.  1978  1 _  2025-7, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-2, 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl978‘ _  2025-35, 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  _ _ _  2025-20, 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1978 _  2025-21, 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-47, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40, 

Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56, 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N. J.,  June  1978* _  2025-36, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.  J. ,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1978  _  2025-3, 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978  1 _  2025-70, 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-37, 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.  Y. ,  June  1978  1 _  2025-42, 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 _  2025-26, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1978  _  2025-13, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1977  1 _ _ _  1950-72, 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-64, 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978* _  2025-72, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  _  2025-17, 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73, 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  19781 _  2025-10, 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  1 _  2025-9, 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74, 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44, 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1978* _  2025-24, 

Trenton,  N. J.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-55, 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1978 _  2025-34, 

Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va. ,  Mar.  1978  1 _  2025-12, 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-16, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978* _  2025-19, 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1978  1 _  2025-8, 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
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$  1.30 
$  1.40 
$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.40 
$  1.30 
$  1.50 

70  cents 

80  cents 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
$  1.30 
$1.10 
$1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.10 
$  1.20 

$  1.40 
80  cents 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$1.30 
70  cents 
$  1.00 
$  1.40 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$1.20 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.40 
80  cents 
$  1.10 
$  1.10 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  March  1979  survey  of  occupa¬ 
tional  earnings  in  the  Washington,  D.C.— Maryland— Virginia,  Standard  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted 
by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Irwin  L.  Feigenbaum,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for 
Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the 
basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to 
express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 

Note: 


Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits 
in  the  Washington  area  are  available  for  the  hotels  and  motels  industry 
(May  1978),  and  on  occupational  earnings  only  for  the  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  (March  1979)  and  refuse  hauling  (March  1979)  industries.  A  report 
on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  for  municipal 
government  workers  is  available  for  the  city  of  Washington.  Also  available 
are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades, 
local -transit  operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and 
grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the 
Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  tne  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 
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manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- 10  through  A- 15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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Earnings:  All  establishments 

fable  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard 

Weekl 

(« 

andard) 

Number 

of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 
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Middle  range  2 

t  s 
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and 

under 
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110 
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120 

130 

* 

130 

140 
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140 

160 

t 

160 

180 

* 

180 

200 

S 

200 

220 

S 

220 

240 

S 

240 

260 

S 

260 

280 

s 

280 

300 

S 

300 

320 

s 

3  20 

340 

340 

360 

360 

380 

% 

3  80 

4  00 

S 

400 

420 

s 

420 

* 

440 

S 

460 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

iCCRETARIES - 

8*306 

38.0 

243.00 

233.50 

204.00-275.00 

- 

1 

26 

9 

182 

355 

960 

1647 

1322 

961 

991 

598 

542 

365 

1  28 

100 

85 

1  9 

14 

1 

MANUF  ACT UR IMG - 

350 

39.  5 

248.00 

241.00 

219.00-272.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

17 

28 

44 

63 

66 

59 

31 

17 

12 

6 

3 

3 

| 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

7.956 

38.  0 

242.50 

232.00 

203.50-275.00 

- 

1 

26 

9 

182 

338 

932 

1603 

1259 

895 

932 

567 

525 

353 

122 

97 

82 

1  8 

14 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

1.075 

39.0 

282.00 

281.50 

244.00-319.50 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

32 

107 

111 

145 

131 

171 

107 

142 

47 

34 

19 

9 

13 

- 

1 

SECRETARIES t  CLASS  A  - 

256 

39.0 

321.50 

310. 50 

268.50-386.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

15 

37 

39 

18 

20 

19 

10 

24 

49 

1 1 

11 

1 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

230 

39.  0 

325.50 

327.50 

270.00-389.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

15 

28 

30 

17 

20 

17 

9 

24 

46 

10 

1 1 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

37 

39.5 

373.50 

386.00 

356.50-423.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

9 

4 

10 

- 

1 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

1.087 

38.5 

282.00 

283.00 

236.00-326.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

67 

66 

126 

129 

132 

99 

132 

167 

82 

39 

18 

8 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

59 

39.5 

284.50 

299.00 

236.00-316.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

2 

10 

2 

1 

10 

1  4 

8 

4 

3 

NONMANUf ACTURING  - 

1.028 

38.5 

282.00 

278.00 

236.00-326.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

63 

64 

116 

127 

131 

89 

118 

159 

78 

36 

18 

8 

3 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

160 

39.5 

336.50 

338.50 

318.50-361.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

10 

12 

17 

46 

27 

25 

10 

5 

3 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C - 

2*472 

38.0 

254.50 

250.00 

218.50-286.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

13 

141 

480 

375 

363 

388 

281 

244 

96 

36 

36 

18 

MANUFACTURING  - 

136 

40.  0 

250.00 

250.00 

228.00-275.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

11 

19 

16 

29 

35 

20 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

2.336 

38.0 

255.00 

250.50 

218.00-288.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

130 

461 

359 

334 

353 

261 

241 

94 

35 

36 

18 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

253 

39.5 

297.00 

296.50 

280.50-315.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

10 

19 

21 

69 

71 

28 

17 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0  - 

2.923 

38.0 

233.00 

225.50 

205.00-264.50 

_ 

_ 

... 

2 

126 

107 

235 

803 

578 

307 

354 

185 

142 

83 

_ 

1 

_ 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

117 

40.  0 

220.00 

229.00 

200.00-240.00 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

16 

13 

20 

33 

23 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

2.806 

37.5 

233.50 

225.50 

205.00-266.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

126 

91 

222 

783 

545 

284 

342 

185 

142 

83 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - ' - 

385 

39.0 

276.00 

271.00 

250.00-295.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

7 

44 

79 

77 

88 

19 

65 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

1.290 

38.5 

200.00 

193.50 

182.50-217.00 

_ 

1 

23 

4 

52 

183 

484 

237 

146 

89 

64 

6 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.278 

38.  5 

199.50 

193.50 

182.50-217.00 

- 

1 

23 

4 

52 

183 

484 

234 

142 

86 

62 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TEN06R APHE  RS - 

691 

37.0 

234.50 

241.00 

192.00-266.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

72 

73 

46 

73 

75 

140 

61 

40 

76 

26 

3 

6 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

674 

37.0 

235.00 

241.00 

192.00-266.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

71 

42 

71 

67 

140 

61 

40 

76 

26 

3 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

106 

40.  0 

289.00 

304.50 

269.50-328.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

6 

5 

3 

8 

9 

12 

24 

26 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

528 

37.0 

237.00 

250.00 

184.00-266.50 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

70 

61 

26 

16 

37 

135 

61 

37 

70 

6 

3 

6 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

528 

37.  0 

237.00 

250.00 

184.00-266.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

61 

26 

16 

37 

135 

61 

37 

70 

6 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

163 

38.5 

226.50 

210.00 

201.00-235.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

12 

20 

57 

38 

5 

3 

6 

20 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

146 

38.  0 

229.00 

210.00 

201.50-225.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

10 

16 

55 

30 

5 

3 

6 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

4? 

39.  5 

286.50 

310.00 

255.00-328.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

1 

5 

- 

3 

6 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RANSCRIBIN6-NACHINE  TYPISTS  - 

461 

37.  0 

215.50 

2 1 7 . 00 

196.00-237.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39 

45 

72 

101 

93 

44 

35 

32 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

4  36 

37.0 

215.00 

217.00 

180.50-237.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

45 

71 

92 

85 

40 

32 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

YPISTS  - 

2.428 

38.  5 

179.50 

178.00 

154.00-201.00 

_ 

_ 

73 

60 

594 

562 

449 

393 

179 

99 

12 

4 

3 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

256 

39.5 

183.00 

173.00 

152.00-217.50 

- 

- 

9 

- 

85 

49 

21 

40 

32 

14 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

2.172 

38.5 

179.50 

178.00 

154.50-201.00 

- 

- 

64 

60 

509 

513 

428 

353 

147 

85 

6 

4 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

291 

39.  0 

210.50 

211.00 

193.50-241.50 

- 

- 

- 

11 

34 

41 

84 

45 

70 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

1.011 

39.0 

184.00 

179.50 

163.50-202.00 

_ 

_ 

5 

10 

202 

291 

167 

224 

75 

25 

9 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

126 

39.  5 

203.00 

210.50 

170.00-230.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

19 

6 

32 

30 

13 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - 

885 

39.0 

181.50 

178.00 

163.00-200.50 

- 

- 

5 

10 

179 

272 

161 

192 

45 

12 

6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

1.417 

38.0 

176.50 

173.50 

150.00-199.50 

_ 

_ 

68 

50 

392 

271 

28  2 

169 

104 

74 

3 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.287 

38.0 

178.00 

178.50 

150.00-201.00 

- 

- 

59 

50 

330 

241 

26  7 

161 

102 

73 

- 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

267 

39.0 

210.50 

211.00 

194.00-240.00 

11 

25 

35 

84 

44 

68 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 
NONNA  NUF  ACTURINE - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS 
NONMANUFACTURINE  - 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C 
NONHANUF ACTURI N6  - 


MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 
NONNANUF ACTURINE  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUF ACTURI N6  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE 


OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS 
NONMANUFACTURINE  — 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 

■manufacturing - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

nonmanufacturing 


Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

weekly 

hour** 

(standard 

<« 

-andard) 

Number  of  workers  re 

ceiving  straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

105 

and 

under 

110 

S 

110 

120 

S 

120 

130 

S 

130 

140 

s 

140 

160 

4 

160 

180 

s 

180 

200 

4 

200 

220 

4 

220 

240 

4 

240 

260 

4 

260 

280 

< 

280 

300 

$ 

300 

320 

$ 

3  20 

340 

4 

340 

36a 

4 

360 

S 

3  80 

S 

400 

4 

420 

4 

440 

4 

460 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

460 

— sss 

1.069 

37.  5 

162.00 

157.50 

140.00-192.50 

- 

96 

112 

67 

271 

171 

27  5 

48 

4 

15 

7 

5fl 

39.5 

152.00 

142.00 

134.00-145.00 

- 

- 

10 

11 

25 

5 

3 

— 

1*011 

37.5 

162.50 

160.00 

140.00-192.50 

- 

96 

102 

56 

246 

166 

27  5 

45 

4 

11 

7 

~ 

~ 

— 

“ 

82 

39.5 

186.00 

165.00 

143.50-205.00 

- 

- 

- 

29 

28 

1 

6 

1 

7 

7 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

106 

38.  0 

182.50 

165.00 

158.00-1 89.00 

_ 

_ 

2 

26 

44 

17 

3 

96 

38.  0 

185.00 

166. 50 

160.50-190.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

42 

17 

1 

- 

4 

7 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

I 

473 

38.0 

159.00 

149.00 

141.50-179.00 

_ 

25 

46 

39 

157 

88 

96 

12 

3 

7 

439 

38.  0 

159.50 

151.00 

142.00-183.00 

- 

25 

37 

39 

136 

88 

96 

11 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

I 

490 

37.0 

160.00 

153.00 

130.00-192.50 

_ 

71 

66 

26 

88 

39 

162 

33 

1 

4 

476 

37.0 

160.50 

155.50 

130.00-192.50 

- 

71 

65 

17 

88 

36 

162 

33 

1 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

■ 

686 

37.5 

173.00 

167.00 

145.00-190.50 

4 

24 

52 

78 

125 

157 

85 

81 

8 

48 

18 

682 

37.5 

173.00 

167.00 

145.00-191.00 

4 

24 

52 

78 

125 

154 

84 

81 

8 

48 

1  8 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

92 

38.  0 

219.00 

233.50 

203.50-243.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

4 

4 

18 

8 

39 

3 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

757 

39.  5 

157.50 

158.50 

132.50-173.00 

1 

169 

15 

24 

233 

141 

126 

6 

15 

738 

39.5 

156.00 

158.50 

130.00-172.00 

1 

169 

14 

20 

233 

139 

125 

4 

13 

~ 

— 

” 

44 

40.0 

246.00 

239.50 

181.00-305.00 

- 

- 

2 

13 

9 

- 

- 

2 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

723 

39.  0 

163.00 

160.00 

124.00-180.00 

- 

116 

96 

16 

95 

209 

38 

70 

64 

6 

11 

77 

39.5 

169.50 

165.00 

124.00-210.00 

- 

15 

15 

2 

5 

9 

3 

17 

7 

■  ~ 

— 

646 

38.5 

162.00 

160.00 

125.00-178.00 

- 

101 

81 

14 

90 

200 

35 

53 

64 

1 

7 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

707 

39.  0 

186.00 

182.50 

165.00-200.00 

4 

2 

1 

28 

97 

177 

207 

54 

76 

55 

5 

59 

39.  5 

235.50 

259.00 

193.00-259.00 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

1 

— 

648 

39.0 

181.50 

180.00 

165.00-195.00 

4 

2 

1 

28 

97 

168 

199 

53 

76 

20 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

243 

38.  0 

196.00 

190.00 

163.00-234.00 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

41 

48 

40 

21 

50 

35 

201 

37.  5 

185.50 

182.50 

160.50-202.00 

4 

2 

1 

41 

43 

40 

20 

50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

3*606 

38.5 

194.50 

186.00 

153.50-221.50 

_ 

65 

215 

170 

634 

450 

618 

499 

213 

331 

123 

281 

39.  5 

226.00 

239. 50 

176.00-259.00 

- 

1 

- 

3 

24 

55 

20 

18 

22 

79 

20 

3*325 

38.5 

192.00 

185.00 

151.50-215.00 

- 

64 

215 

167 

610 

395 

598 

481 

191 

252 

103 

~ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

613 

39.  0 

236.50 

234.50 

201.00-265.00 

- 

- 

3 

17 

80 

176 

44 

127 

65 

50 

9 

3 

39 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1*415 

38.5 

228.00 

220.00 

187.50-262.50 

- 

_ 

2 

29 

97 

121 

223 

223 

124 

235 

115 

36 

132 

39.  5 

248.50 

259.00 

190.00-270.00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

22 

12 

2 

— 

~ 

~ 

“ 

1*283 

38.  5 

226.00 

217.00 

187.50-259.00 

- 

- 

2 

29 

97 

99 

211 

221 

124 

183 

98 

5 

* 

1 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

375 

39.0 

247.00 

255.00 

201.00-265.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

129 

15 

86 

62 

50 

9 

3 

36 

18 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.191 

38.  5 

L73.50 

167.00 

141.50-196.00 

- 

65 

213 

141 

537 

329 

395 

276 

89 

96 

21 

149 

39.5 

205.50 

210.00 

161.00-244.00 

- 

1 

- 

3 

24 

33 

8 

16 

22 

27 

3 

— 

“ 

“ 

2.042 

38.  5 

L71.00 

166. 50 

140.00-196.00 

- 

64 

213 

138 

513 

296 

387 

260 

67 

69 

5 

” 

“ 

— 

238 

39.5 

220.00 

211.00 

184.50-243.00 

“ 

- 

3 

17 

77 

47 

29 

41 

3 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

471 

38.5 

211.00 

201.50 

190.00-227.50 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

64 

21 

83 

134 

99 

28 

5 

425 

38.5 

207.50 

201.50 

188.00-227.50 

2 

64 

20 

74 

130 

90 

21 

2 

9 

4 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Fable  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va..  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wodten 

Avenge 
weekly 
hour*  * 
(standard) 

Weekh 

(«* 

earnings 

indard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

S 

105 

and 

under 

110 

s 

110 

120 

% 

120 

130 

f 

130 

140 

* 

140 

160 

s 

160 

180 

S 

180 

200 

S 

200 

220 

S 

220 

240 

1  s 

240 

260 

260 

280 

s 

280 

300 

S 

300 

320 

S 

3  20 

340 

% 

340 

360 

S 

360 

380 

s 

380 

400 

s 

400 

420 

s 

420 

440 

4 

440 

460 

* 

460 

480 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

EV  ERTRY  OPERATORS  — 

3*413 

39.0 

171.00 

162.50 

150.00-181.00 

- 

85 

114 

206 

962 

1009 

477 

209 

151 

104 

34 

28 

25 

_ 

9 

_ 

rarufacturirg  - 

76 

39.0 

208.00 

190.50 

172.00-245.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

25 

13 

6 

8 

3 

9 

7 

1 

_ 

_ 

RORRARUF  ACTURIR6  — 

3*337 

39.0 

170.00 

162.00 

150.00-180.50 

- 

85 

114 

206 

958 

984 

464 

203 

143 

101 

25 

21 

24 

_ 

9 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

111 

38.  5 

251.50 

243.00 

225.50-281.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

5 

7 

14 

20 

24 

6 

11 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEY  ERTRY  OPERATORS* 

CLASS 

A - 

651 

38.5 

206.50 

199.50 

173.00-231.50 

_ 

_ 

7 

2 

39 

134 

145 

117 

84 

60 

33 

21 

9 

RORRARUF  ACTURIRG  — 

— 

— 

638 

38.5 

204.00 

199.00 

173.00-228.00 

- 

- 

7 

2 

39 

132 

143 

117 

84 

59 

25 

21 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEY  ERTRY  OPERATORS* 

CLASS 

B - 

2*762 

39.0 

163.00 

160.00 

140.00-173.00 

_ 

85 

107 

204 

923 

875 

332 

92 

67 

44 

1 

7 

25 

RARUFACTURIRG  - 

63 

39.0 

202.50 

187.50 

168.50-233.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

23 

11 

6 

8 

2 

1 

7 

1 

RORRARUF ACTURIR6  — 

— 

— 

2*699 

39.0 

162.00 

160.00 

140.00-172.00 

- 

85 

107 

204 

919 

852 

321 

86 

59 

42 

- 

24 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

9* 

38.5 

247.50 

243.00 

215.00-302.50 

5 

7 

14 

20 

24 

24 

' 

~ 

~ 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Week 

( 

dy  earnings 
itandard) 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

weekly 

hour.1 

(standard 

Mean* 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS!  - 

1.021 

38.  5 

$ 

396.00 

$ 

393.00 

$  $ 

340.50-461.00 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

974 

38.  5 

390.00 

386.50 

338.50-451.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

140 

39.0 

408.00 

399.00 

369.50-448.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  .  CLASS  A - 

333 

38.  5 

452.50 

444.00 

404.00-484.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

308 

38.5 

445.00 

444.00 

402.50-470.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

36 

40.  0 

437.00 

439.00 

405.00-460.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  »  CLASS  B - 

497 

38.5 

402.50 

390. 50 

353.00-470.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

475 

38.  5 

398.00 

386.00 

350.50-461.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

81 

39.0 

416.00 

394.50 

376.00-448.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  C  - 

191 

38.5 

280.50 

277.50 

249.00-307.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

191 

38.  5 

280.50 

277.50 

249.00-307.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

1.003 

38.  0 

333.50 

326. 50 

286.00-381.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

78 

39.5 

361.50 

364.00 

334.50-400.00 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

925 

38.0 

331.00 

323.50 

282.50-378.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  A  - 

277 

39.5 

382.00 

384.00 

353.50-412.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

228 

39.5 

383.50 

385. 50 

351.50-422.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

521 

38.  0 

327.00 

316.00 

287.00-345.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NE - 

501 

38.  0 

325.50 

316.00 

287.00-345.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

199 

37.  0 

286.00 

276.50 

221.00-323.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NE - 

190 

37.0 

286.00 

276.50 

221.00-323.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

1.449 

38.5 

238.50 

235.50 

191.00-260.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

55 

38.  5 

287.50 

285.00 

254.50-309.50 

NONM A  NUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

1*394 

38.5 

236.50 

235.00 

190.00-260.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

144 

38.5 

273.50 

255.00 

255.00-295.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

323 

39.  0 

273.00 

264.00 

237.50-299.00 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

310 

39.  0 

272.00 

262.50 

237.50-298.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

579 

38.5 

243.00 

230.00 

197.00-264.50 

nonmanufacturing - 

558 

38.  5 

241.50 

229.00 

197.00-263.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

45 

40.0 

322.00 

319.50 

279.50-371.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

547 

37.5 

213.50 

199. 50 

175.50-254.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NE - 

526 

37.  5 

210.50 

199.50 

173.00-249.00 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS  - 

77 

39.  0 

81.50 

166.00 

160.00-186.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

77 

39.0 

81.50 

166.00 

160.00-186.50 

*  *  *  s  s  $ 

125  135  155  155  165  175 

and 
under 


135  155  155  165  175  185 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Ts  i - s - 1 - i - 1 - r 

325  365  505  555  585  525  565 


605 


205  225  255  265  285  305  325  365  5Q5  555  585  525  565  605 


10 

10 


16 

16 


68  112 


68 

3 


112 

1 


52 

2 


11 

11 


50 

50 


13 

13 


57 

57 


62 

62 


15 

15 


18 

18 


23 

23 


230 

6 

225 

6 


12 

12 


100 

98 


118 

115 


12 

12 


16 

16 


10 

10 


18 

18 


57 

56 


115 

1 

113 

3 


35 

34 


66 

66 


14 

13 


17 

17 


16 

16 


69 

1 

68 


14 

11 


203 

5 

198 

11 


38 

38 


104 

99 


50 

50 


15 

15 


22 

3 

19 


34 

32 


10 

10 


339 

8 

331 

68 


81 

81 


93 

90 

5 


61  165 

61  160 


56 

56 


10 

10 


40 

40 


37 

37 


44 

2 

42 


107 

3 

104 


67 

64 


39 

39 


74 

7 

67 

10 


36 

33 


30 

29 

10 


34 

34 

5 


19 

19 


100 

2 

98 


30 

30 


48 

47 


22 

21 


78 

13 

65 

6 


54 

48 


18 

12 

3 


34 

34 


10  *  24 

10  24 

1 


24 

24 


10 

10 


135 


134 


109 

109 


25 

25 


53 

5 

4 

6 


19 

17 


32 

30 

6 


ill 


126  201 
125  201 

21  44 


95 

94 

10 


23 

23 


208 

28 

180 


72 

53 


125 

120 


11 

7 


62 

2 

60 

8 


34 

32 


28 

28 

5 


53 

52 


40 

2 

38 

20 


13 

13 


27 

25 

16 


164  166 

156  165 

25  21 


76 

76 

9 


86 

85 

11 


109 

109 

31 


78 

71 

14 


16 

16 


147 

20 

127 


89 

70 


47 

37 


28 

23 


15 

6 

9 


86 

85 

8 


81 

15 

66 


68 

1 

67 


34 

34 


20 

19 


14 

14 


59 

50 

4 


80 

80 

13 


23 

20 

1 


14 

2 

12 


11 

9 


60 

43 

11 


19 

11 

1 


36 

30 

3 


22 

13 


17 

10 


38 

30 

11 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Washington,  D.C.— Md— Va.,  March  1979  Continued 


Weekly  earnings 1 

(standard) 


Number  of  workers 


receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  .DATA  LIBRARIANS - 

NONNANUF  ACTURIN6 - 

ORAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURIN6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

DRAFTERSt  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

DRAFTER-TRACERS  - 

NONNANUF ACTURI N6  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  A- 
NONMANUF ACTURI NS  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  B- 

NONHANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  C- 

RE6ISTERE0  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI N6  - 


Number 

Average 

$ 

ft 

1 

S 

S 

1 

s 

A 

S 

$ 

A 

S 

S 

ft 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

at 

125 

135 

145 

155 

165 

175 

185 

205 

225 

2*5 

265 

285 

305 

3  25 

365 

405 

445 

485 

525 

565 

605 

wotkea 

(itandard 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

■ 

■ 

~ 

” 

” 

~ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

135 

1*5 

155 

165 

175 

185 

205 

225 

245 

265 

285 

305 

325 

365 

*05 

445 

485 

525 

565 

605 

645 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

78 

38.0 

223.50 

228.50 

211.00-232.50 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

10 

23 

31 

4 

5 

2 

77 

38.  0 

223.00 

226.00 

211.00-232.50 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

10 

23 

31 

4 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7  36 

*0.0 

258.50 

253. 50 

205.00-294.50 

20 

- 

22 

21 

9 

30 

78 

73 

70 

90 

89 

78 

42 

48 

33 

25 

269 

*0.0 

27*. 00 

270.00 

228.50-316.00 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

6 

29 

17 

30 

28 

36 

32 

20 

23 

19 

8 

*67 

*0.  0 

2*9.50 

250.00 

200.00-290.00 

20 

- 

22 

8 

9 

24 

49 

56 

40 

62 

53 

46 

22 

25 

14 

17 

108 

39.5 

305.50 

286. 50 

264.50-362.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

3 

16 

20 

16 

16 

8 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

189 

*0.0 

33*. 50 

32*. 00 

288.00-380.00 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

21 

17 

15 

38 

31 

30 

25 

8 

106 

*0.  0 

33*. 00 

334.00 

288.00-367.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

10 

10 

17 

23 

19 

8 

8 

83 

*0.0 

335.00 

320.00 

283.50-400.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

12 

7 

5 

21 

8 

11 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

310 

*0.0 

25*. 50 

250.00 

226.50-280.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

_ 

30 

38 

66 

40 

56 

48 

4 

17 

3 

105 

*0.  0 

255.50 

253.50 

232.00-273.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

28 

10 

26 

22 

3 

205 

*0.  0 

254.00 

250.00 

220.00-280.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

22 

30 

38 

30 

30 

26 

1 

17 

3 

26 

39.0 

330.50 

353.00 

285.50-362.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

1 

15 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

166 

*0.0 

210.00 

200.00 

180.00-246.00 

6 

_ 

_ 

13 

1 

27 

46 

28 

2 

27 

1 

15 

58 

*0.  0 

196.50 

200.00 

179.50-206.50 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

6 

21 

9 

_ 

9 

_ 

108 

*0.0 

217.00 

205.00 

182.50-261.00 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

21 

25 

19 

2 

18 

1 

t5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3* 

39.5 

269.50 

26*. 50 

261.00-294.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

14 

1 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

*0.0 

185.00 

150.00 

150.00-211.00 

14 

22 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 

_ 

2 

15 

71 

*0.  0 

185.00 

150.00 

150.00-211.00 

14 

- 

22 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 

- 

2 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*05* 

*0.0 

326.00 

336.00 

271.50-383.00 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

9 

13 

11 

14 

71 

104 

79 

123 

81 

107 

407 

5 

30 

8*3 

*0.0 

3*0.50 

374.00 

296.00  383.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

3 

51 

76 

36 

91 

47 

92 

406 

5 

- 

30 

- 

- 

- 

*86 

*0.0 

338.00 

336.00 

293.00-374.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

13 

53 

43 

35 

63 

68 

175 

5 

30 

325 

*0.0 

363.50 

374.00 

336.00-374.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

25 

2 

3 

31 

53 

174 

5 

- 

30 

- 

- 

- 

*92 

*0.0 

329.00 

351.50 

269.00-383.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

10 

43 

40 

36 

76 

14 

39 

232 

_ 

. 

*69 

*0.0 

333.50 

356. 50 

288.00-383.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

34 

40 

34 

76 

12 

39 

2  32 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

53 

*0.  0 

327.00 

3*7.00 

321.50-351.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

- 

- 

4 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

* 

o 

* 

o 

213.50 

210.50 

179.00-238.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

13 

9 

3 

15 

9 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

37.5 

290.00 

297.50 

238.00-327.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

3 

2 

5 

11 

8 

13 

4 

50 

37.0 

286.00 

294.50 

230.50-328.00 

12 

3 

2 

4 

8 

6 

12 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,’  and  industry  divisi, 


Number 

of 

worker* 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMAN UF AC  TURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  a: 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 

NONMAN UFACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

secretaries*  CLASS  B 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

secretaries*  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


556 

552 

31 

537 

509 

50 


34 


305 

288 


8*215 

350 

7*865 

1*062 

256 

230 

37 

1*086 

59 

1*027 

160 

2.453 

136 

2.317 

243 

2.913 

117 

2.796 

384 

1.283 

1*271 

690 

673 

106 

528 

528 

162 

145 

42 


***** 

«>an*\ 


Weekhr 

hour** 

(standard) 


37.5 
37.5 
38.  0 

38.0 

38.0 

39.0 


38.5 
38.  5 


Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 


$ 

171.50 

171.50 

212.50 

209.00 

205.00 

273.00 


302.50 


182.00 

177.50 


38.0 

39.5 

38.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.5 

38.5 

39.5 

38.5 

39.5 

38.0 

40.0 

38.0 

39.5 

38.0 

40.0 

37.5 
39.0 

38.  5 
38.  5 

37.0 

37.0 

40.0 

37.0 

37.0 

38.0 

38.0 

39.5 


243.00 

248.00 

243.00 

281.50 

321.50 

325.50 

373.50 

282.00 

284.50 

281.50 

336.50 

254.50 
250.00 

254.50 

295.50 

233.00 

220.00 

233.50 
276.00 

200.00 

199.50 

234.50 

235.50 
289.00 

237.00 

237.00 

227.00 

229.50 

286.50 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 

nonmanufacturing  - 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF AC TURIN6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UFACTURI  NG 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUFACTURING  - - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 


OROER  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


2.969 

231 

2*738 

563 


Average 

(m*an*) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(rtandard 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

2  36.5 

$ 

207.00 

8  36.5 

205.50 

9  38.5 

179.50 

1  39.5 

182.50 

8  38. 5 

179.00 

2  39.0 

211.00 

1  39.0 

184.00 

3  39. 5 

203.00 

B  39.0 

181.00 

B  38.0 

176.50 

0  38.0 

178.00 

39.0 

211.50 

[)  37.5 

159.50 

3  39.5 

152.00 

37.5 

160.00 

39.5 

175.00 

38.0 

174.50 

37.5 

176.00 

38.0 

157.50 

38.0 

158.00 

37.0 

158.50 

37.0 

159.00 

38.0 

179.00 

38.  0 

179.00 

39.0 

157.00 

39.5 

156.00 

40.0 

246.00 

39.  0 

163.00 

39.5 

169.50 

38.5 

162.00 

38.5 

193.00 

38.0 

185.00 

39.5 

193.00 

39.5 

191.50 

37.5 

193.00 

37.0 

178.50 

38.5 

192.00 

39.5 

217.50 

38.5 

189.50 

39.0 

233.50 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

B00KKEEPIN6-MACHINE  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

NONMANUF AC TURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF  AC TURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


1*119 

38.5 

226.00 

115 

39.5 

243.00 

1*004 

38.5 

224.00 

341 

39.0 

241.50 

1*850 

38.5 

171.00 

116 

39.5 

192.50 

1*734 

38.5 

169.50 

222 

39.5 

221.00 

268 

37.0 

240.00 

268 

37.0 

240.00 

4  29 

38.5 

204.00 

398 

38.5 

202.00 

3*166 

39.0 

171.50 

68 

39.0 

205.00 

3*100 

39.0 

170.50 

93 

38.5 

247.00 

633 

38.5 

204.50 

6  20 

38.5 

204.00 

2.535 

39.0 

163.00 

55 

38.5 

198.00 

2*480 

39.0 

162.00 

76 

38.5 

240.50 

710 

36.5 

415.00 

671 

38.5 

408.00 

98 

39.5 

406.00 

263 

39.0 

462.50 

238 

39.0 

453.50 

28 

39.5 

437.00 

354 

38.5 

413.00 

340 

38.5 

409.00 

52 

39.0 

411.50 

93 

39.0 

289.00 

93 

39.0 

289.00 

657 

36.5 

343.00 

52 

39.0 

359.00 

605 

38.5 

344.00 

Weekly 
•are  tag*1 
(rtandard) 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  operators: 
nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B: 
N0NMANUFACTURIN6: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


X*! 

(me 

in*) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

( mein2) 

at 

wo*  en 

Weekly 

hour* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 
houi*  * 
(*tandard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN — CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

245 

40.  0 

$ 

262.50 

$ 

manufacturing  - 

87 

40.0 

262.50 

208 

39.5 

383.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1  58 

40.  0 

262.00 

181 

39.5 

384.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

25 

39.0 

332.50 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

114 

40.0 

218.00 

345 

38.0 

339.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

66 

39.5 

233.00 

327 

38.0 

338.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

34 

39.5 

269.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

979 

40.0 

327.00 

100 

38.0 

291.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

769 

40.  0 

343.00 

93 

38.0 

291.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

268 

39.5 

373.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

444 

40.0 

337.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

284 

39.5 

366.50 

79 

39.0 

288.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B- 

467 

40.0 

331.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

444 

40.0 

336.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

50 

40.0 

332.50 

41 

40.0 

326.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  C- 

54 

40.  0 

210.50 

361 

37.0 

215.00 

351 

37.0 

211.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

573 

40.0 

270.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

238 

40.0 

281.50 

335 

40.  0 

262.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

103 

39.  5 

307.00 

(BUSINESS)  - 

311 

38.0 

352.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

303 

38.0 

349.00 

165 

40.0 

339.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

42 

38.  5 

412.50 

103 

40.0 

337.00 

62 

40.0 

344.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A  - 

70 

38. 0 

415.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

70 

38.0 

415.50 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  A  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIANS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


NONMAN UF AC TURING 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C 

E6I STEREO  I  NOUS T RI A 
NONMANUFACTURING 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Weekly 

houi* 

( Jtandard) 


143 

135 

29 


346 

320 


176 

174 


73 

72 


159 
1  28 


63 

50 


Average 
( mein*) 


Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 


38.5 
38.5 
38.  0 


38.  0 
38.  0 


37.5 

37.5 


38.0 
38.  0 


36.0 

36.0 


38.0 

38.0 


40.0 

40.0 


40.  0 
40.  0 


37.  5 
37.0 


$ 

376.50 

370.50 

423.50 


272.50 

272.50 


311.50 

307.00 


303.50 

302.50 


281.00 

281.00 


223.50 

222.50 


216.50 

216.50 


224.50 

192.00 


290.00 

286.00 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979 


Hourly  ear 

ningi  * 

Number  of  workers  re 

ceiving  str slight- time  hourly 

earnings  of — 

Number 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S  S 

S 

S 

1 

* 

t 

i 

7 

"5 - 

* 

i - 1 - r 

- r 

— i - 1 — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

3.80 

4.00 

4. 

20 

4.40 

4.60 

5.00  5 

•  40 

5c.  80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9 

.40 

9.8010. 2010 

•  6011 

.0011.4011.80 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle 

range  2 

and 

under 

•P 

• 

o 

o 

4.20 

4. 

40 

4.60 

7 

§ 

in 

o 

«■ 

a 

in 

•  80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00  9.40  9.8010.2010.6011 

-0011 

.4011.8012.90 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

82 

9.19 

10.  45 

7.55- 

10.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

_ 

8 

8 

3 

1 

6 

_ 

_ 

47 

nonmanufacturing  - 

73 

9.35 

10.  45 

7.55- 

10.45 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

6 

8 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

46 

- 

1 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

68 

9.81 

10.  58 

8.63- 

10.69 

6 

4 

1 

4 

7 

- 

1 

14 

23 

6  2 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

173 

7.45 

7.  50 

5.00- 

9.05 

- 

3 

_ 

16 

12 

33 

1 

4 

2 

9 

8 

_ 

13 

4 

29 

1 

4 

33 

nonmanufacturing  - 

169 

7.42 

7.  45 

5.00- 

9.05 

- 

3 

- 

16 

12 

33 

1 

4 

2 

* 

9 

7 

- 

13 

1 

29 

1 

4 

33 

1  - 

maintenance  machinists  - 

126 

9.66 

10.00 

8.55- 

10.97 

2 

_ 

_ 

4 

26 

16 

10 

2 

25 

27 

14  —  — 

51 

20 

V>.  T* 

*  ww 

— 

25 

- 

-  -  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 

271 

8.  38 

8.  76 

7.39- 

9.11 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

30 

20 

30 

25 

1 

2 

59 

67 

1 

35 

MANUFACTURING  - 

164 

7.89 

7.  39 

6.89- 

9.62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

20 

30 

25 

- 

2 

1 

35 

1 

-  -  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

346 

8.46 

8.  73 

7.88- 

9.31 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

7 

11 

4 

21 

14 

11 

37 

51 

87 

27 

36 

34  3 

1 

manufacturing  - 

132 

7.75 

8.  11 

7.12- 

8.52 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

4 

15 

12 

10 

20 

47 

14 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

214 

8.90 

8.  88 

8.73- 

9.47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

6 

2 

1 

17 

4 

73 

27 

36 

34  3 

1 

PU8LIC  UTILITIES  - 

169 

8.91 

8.  88 

8.73- 

9.43 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

2 

1 

16 

1 

66 

27 

36 

9  3 

1 

-  -  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

407 

8.46 

8.  50 

7.00- 

9.  39 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

4 

6 

20 

9 

3 

61 

17 

29 

65 

54 

41 

6 

16  28 

15 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

365 

8.55 

8.  50 

7.44- 

9.  39 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

9 

3 

61 

17 

29 

64 

37 

41 

6 

12  28 

15 

26-2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Washington,  D.C.- 
Md.-Va.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI NG - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Number 

of 

workers 

Hourly  ea 

mingi * 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

4*132 

7.26 

7.  10 

5.50-  9.38 

686 

8.  24 

8.  25 

8.05-  8.95 

3*446 

7.07 

6.  52 

5.20-  9.38 

476 

5.57 

5.  78 

4.75-  6.56 

4  70 

5.56 

5.  78 

4.75-  6.52 

943 

7.05 

5.76 

5.76-  9.38 

899 

7.06 

5.  76 

5.76-  9.38 

1*370 

7.25 

8.  25 

5.20-  8.95 

525 

8.49 

8.  25 

8.25-  8.95 

845 

6.47 

5.  20 

5.20-  9.38 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


S 

S 

S 

s 

S 

S 

$ 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

T - 

% 

$ 

s 

* 

■? — 

i 

* 

i — 

“f 

2.90 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4.30 

4.70 

5.10 

5.50 

5.90 

6.30 

6.70 

7.10 

7.50 

7.90 

8.30 

8.  70 

9.10 

9 

.50 

9.9010.30 

and 

under 

“ 

and 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4.30 

4.70 

5.10 

5.50 

5.90 

6.30 

6.70 

7.10 

7.50 

7.90 

8.30 

8.70 

9.  10 

9.50 

9 

,901 

0.30 

28 

2 

4 

88 

89 

49 

17 

100 

314 

323 

552 

113 

334 

50 

67 

123 

281 

72 

316 

639 

128 

437 

6 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

24 

- 

53 

5 

13 

23 

271 

_ 

294 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

28 

2 

4 

88 

89 

49 

17 

100 

314 

320 

528 

113 

281 

45 

54 

100 

10 

72 

22 

639 

128 

437 

6 

28 

1 

2 

1 

33 

2 

11 

30 

87 

13 

41 

93 

112 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

22 

28 

1 

2 

1 

33 

2 

11 

30 

87 

13 

41 

93 

106 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

4 

- 

462 

- 

105 

11 

19 

84 

6 

_ 

226 

8 

6 

6 

1 

3 

2 

4 

- 

462 

- 

70 

10 

19 

76 

6 

- 

- 

226 

8 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

3 

3 

121 

294 

23 

10 

48 

34 

37 

25 

257 

_ 

2  45 

224 

_ 

_ 

— 

~ 

~ 

- 

3 

- 

- 

8 

4 

4 

4 

257 

- 

245 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

3 

3 

121 

291 

23 

10 

40 

30 

33 

21 

224 

" 

' 

' 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Washington,  D  C.— 
Md.— Va.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Hourly  ear 

*ing!  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly 

earnings  of— 

Number 

$ 

A 

A 

s 

A 

A 

S 

S 

4 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

» 

~i — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.90 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4.30 

4.70 

5.10 

5.50 

5.90 

6.30 

6 

.70 

7.10 

7.50 

7 

.90 

8.30 

8.  70 

9.10 

9.50 

9.9010.30 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle 

range  1 

and 

under 

' 

" 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

and 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4.30 

4.70 

5.10 

5.50 

5.90 

6.30 

6.70 

7 

.10 

7.50 

7.  90 

8 

3ft 

8.70 

9.  10 

9.50 

9   90  10-  30 

TRUCKDRI*ERS -  CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  TR»C TOR-TR* I LER  - 

863 

9.08 

9.57 

8.63- 

10.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

16 

10 

26 

9 

69 

5 

11 

14 

18 

38 

49 

39 

120 

431 

PANUFACTURING  - 

111 

7.75 

8.  05 

6.90- 

8.  95 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

4 

NONPANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

752 

9.27 

10.06 

9.48- 

10.20 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

16 

10 

2 

9 

65 

5 

2 

3 

4 

38 

39 

120 

431 

- 

SHIPPERS  - 

245 

5.73 

6.  66 

3.75- 

7.50 

— 

1 

1 

45 

53 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

10 

ROMP A MUF AC TURING  - 

224 

5.92 

7.  50 

3.75- 

7.50 

— 

1 

1 

28 

49 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

- 

1 

10 

- 

- 

120 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RECEIVERS  - 

571 

6.22 

7.  10 

4.75- 

7.50 

8 

3 

46 

3 

7 

4 

46 

45 

6 

54 

25 

32 

6 

5 

281 

NONPAN UF  ACTURI NG - 

542 

6.30 

7.  50 

4.90- 

7.50 

- 

8 

3 

42 

1 

5 

4 

36 

41 

5 

54 

23 

32 

6 

2 

280 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

575 

4.72 

3.75 

3.50- 

4.88 

_ 

120 

4 

30 

169 

10 

18 

50 

33 

6 

20 

14 

13 

24 

1 

14 

20 

29 

NONNANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

527 

4.58 

3.75 

3.50- 

4.69 

120 

- 

30 

169 

10 

18 

50 

33 

6 

13 

1 

12 

1 

1 

14 

- 

- 

- 

20 

29 

- 

- 

WAREHOUSE PEN  - 

1*287 

5.70 

5.00 

4.25- 

7.17 

_ 

_ 

8 

26 

27 

90 

187 

209 

104 

103 

47 

41 

79 

32 

23 

4 

20 

287 

NONPANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

1*189 

5.81 

5.  20 

4.  30- 

8.  10 

- 

- 

- 

25 

22 

90 

121 

206 

101 

101 

46 

41 

78 

31 

16 

20 

287 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

56 

7.16 

7.07 

6.23- 

8.  10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

17 

3 

13 

12 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

1*547 

7.28 

7.  50 

6.43- 

9.22 

- 

12 

26 

16 

88 

8 

2 

46 

10 

24 

40 

110 

160 

10 

186 

360 

5 

45 

6 

150 

243 

NONPANUF  ACTURI NG - 

1.361 

7.28 

7.  50 

6.15- 

9.22 

- 

12 

26 

16 

88 

8 

2 

46 

10 

24 

40 

110 

160 

10 

360 

5 

45 

6 

150 

243 

- 

- 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS  - 

911 

5.33 

3.95 

3.13- 

7.50 

140 

184 

34 

64 

6 

28 

2 

3 

6 

1 

_ 

3 

440 

NONPANUF ACTURI NG  - 

908 

5.32 

3.95 

3.13- 

7.  50 

140 

184 

34 

64 

6 

28 

2 

3 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

440 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MATERIAL  H t  NOLI  NG  LABORERS - 

1*455 

5.33 

5.  23 

3.90- 

6.  43 

69 

99 

28 

67 

63 

94 

109 

83 

104 

158 

142 

60 

46 

7 

66 

205 

53 

2 

PANUFACTURING  - 

293 

5.84 

5.  47 

5.47- 

6.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

50 

104 

12 

_ 

36 

7 

66 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONPANUF ACTURI NG  - 

1*162 

5.21 

4.61 

3.76- 

6.  00 

69 

99 

28 

67 

63 

94 

91 

83 

54 

54 

130 

60 

10 

205 

_ 

_ 

_ 

53 

2 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

245 

6.85 

5.  88 

5.68- 

7.87 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

7 

6 

10 

112 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

- 

- 

- 

45 

- 

- 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

575 

6.52 

5.75 

5.21- 

7.50 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

7 

43 

17 

45 

74 

142 

33 

10 

17 

_ 

58 

_ 

3 

56 

69 

PANUFACTURING  - 

237 

6.38 

6.  11 

5.21- 

7.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

28 

66 

1 

31 

8 

16 

_ 

44 

_ 

_ 

3 

28 

_ 

_ 

NONPANUF ACTURI NG  - 

338 

6.61 

5.75 

5.59- 

9.27 

1 

- 

7 

31 

17 

17 

8 

141 

2 

2 

1 

- 

14 

- 

- 

28 

69 

- 

- 

6UAR0S  - 

5*862 

3.55 

3.  10 

2.90- 

4.  10 

2808 

673 

276 

59 

360 

211 

125 

961 

127 

100 

45 

10 

18 

30 

14 

_ 

40 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PANUFACTURING  - 

102 

4.32 

3.  23 

2.94- 

6.20 

32 

20 

- 

5 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

7 

11 

9 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONPANUF ACTURI N6  - 

5.760 

3.54 

3.  10 

2.90- 

4.09 

2776 

653 

276 

54 

355 

207 

125 

961 

127 

99 

39 

3 

7 

21 

12 

_ 

40 

5 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

123 

6.80 

7.05 

5.88- 

8.  17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

12 

35 

- 

- 

19 

4 

- 

40 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

GUARDS*  CLASS  A  - 

699 

R.72 

4.  39 

3.92- 

4.73 

_ 

7 

11 

5 

139 

15 

42 

299 

42 

29 

38 

1 

3 

19 

4 

_ 

40 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONPANUF ACTURI NG  - 

684 

4.74 

4.  39 

4.10- 

4.75 

- 

3 

11 

3 

134 

11 

42 

299 

42 

29 

38 

1 

3 

19 

4 

- 

40 

5 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

123 

6.80 

7.  05 

5.88- 

8.  17 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

12 

35 

- 

- 

19 

4 

- 

40 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6UAR0S*  CLASS  B  - 

5*163 

3.39 

3.  00 

2.90- 

3.73 

2808 

666 

265 

54 

221 

196 

83 

662 

85 

71 

7 

9 

15 

11 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PANUFACTURING  - 

87 

4.43 

3.  11 

2.94- 

6.33 

32 

16 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

7 

11 

9 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONPAN UF ACTURI NG  - 

5*076 

3.37 

3.00 

2.90- 

3.  73 

2776 

650 

265 

51 

221 

196 

83 

662 

85 

70 

1 

2 

4 

2 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

15*040 

3.24 

2.  90 

2.90- 

3.  10 

11262 

545 

654 

400 

366 

483 

216 

193 

117 

211 

159 

259 

44 

2 

66 

_ 

17 

29 

3 

12 

2 

PANUFACTURING  - 

194 

5.32 

5.77 

4.42- 

6.  28 

4 

8 

5 

17 

1 

1 

11 

22 

8 

5 

24 

56 

31 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONPANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

14*846 

3.21 

2.  90 

2.90- 

3.05 

11258 

537 

649 

383 

365 

482 

205 

171 

109 

206 

135 

203 

13 

1 

66 

- 

17 

29 

3 

12 

2 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

309 

5.82 

5.74 

5.33- 

5.88 

6 

4 

10 

31 

64 

123 

6 

65 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings* 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  and 
POUERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  <  MACHINERY) 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDRI VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR I N6  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NE  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  — 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6 - - - 

RECEIVERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


81 

$ 

9.17 

72 

9.33 

67 

9.79 

171 

7.43 

167 

7.40 

126 

9.66 

51 

9.12 

271 

8.  38 

144 

7.89 

317 

8.46 

213 

8.91 

168 

8.93 

407 

8.46 

365 

8.55 

4*081 

686 

3*395 

469 

463 

942 

898 

1*342 

525 

817 

848 

111 

737 

235 

214 

528 

503 


7.24 

8.24 
7.04 

5.57 

5.55 

7.05 

7.06 

7.20 

8.49 

6.37 

9.06 

7.75 

9.26 

5.78 

5.99 

6.33 

6.41 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NG 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


6UARDS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


GUAROS.  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


TRUCKORIVERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


6UARDS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


6UARDS *  CLASS  B  — 
NONMANUFACTURING 


JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


1*204 

1*110 

55 

1*417 

1*291 

1*226 

251 

975 

244 


5.176 

97 

5.079 

119 

588 

575 

119 

4*588 

84 

4.504 

8*121 

169 

7.952 

183 


50 

50 

661 

656 

575 

572 

6*892 

6*867 

126 


$ 

5.7A 
5.64 
7.  18 

7.32 

7.32 

5.54 
5.77 
5.4  8 
6.86 


544  6.63 

235  6.35 

309  6.84 


3.50 

4.27 

3.49 

6.84 

4.75 

4.78 

6.84 

3.34 

4.37 

3.32 

3.36 

5.33 
3.32 
5.88 


9.03 

9.03 

3.89 

3.88 

3.79 

3.78 

3.08 

3.07 

5.73 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups 
Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

March  1972 

to 

March  1973 

March  1973 

to 

March  1974 

March  1974 
to 

March  1975 

March  1975 
to 

March  1976 

March  1976 
to 

March  1977 

March  1977 
to 

March  1978 

March  1978 
to 

March  1979 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical __  _ 

5.4 

(6) 

6.4 

(4) 

5.2 

8.9 

4.2 

7.8 

7.9 

6.6 

9.5 

7.9 

7.0 

Electronic  data  processing 

7.0 

7.9 

6.2 

Industrial  nurses.... 

6.3 

6.5 

5.5 

7.1 

Skilled  maintenance  trades _ 

6.7 

5.3 

8.1 

7.8 

10.2 

6.9 

8.7 

6.8 

Unskilled  plant  workers. 

7.6 

4.6 

7.9 

4.8 

5.8 

7.6 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical.  _ 

Electronic  data  processing. 

i;i 
(b  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(4) 

10.4 

10.9 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(  ) 

(6) 

6.5 

3.9 

(6) 

(*) 

(6) 

(4) 

Industrial  nurses. 

(‘) 

(6) 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

H 

6.9 

(‘) 

(6) 

(?) 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

15.2 

8.1 

10.2 

7.2 

7.2 

(M 

7.2 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical.  __  _ 

7.1 

Electronic  data  processing 

<!> 

(6) 

5.6 

(j) 

(‘) 

7.9 

(6) 

7.1 

7.0 

6.4 

(6) 

10.6 

8.1 

6.1 

Industrial  nurses 

6.7 

5.5 

7.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers. 

(6) 

(6) 

6.3 

4.2 

4.6 

7.7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations 
Washington,  D.C.  — Md.— Va.,  March  1979 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

ecretaries 

Stenographers 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Order 
clerks, 
class  B 

Accounting  clerks 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

gets 

Class  A 

Class  B 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A . 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  * . 

116 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C . 

138 

117 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0, . 

152 

129 

115 

100 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E . 

152 

139 

127 

116 

100 

STENOGRAPHERS,  senior . 

(61 

(6) 

114 

<  6) 

<61 

100 

stenographers,  general . 

175 

144 

119 

126 

<61 

<61 

100 

TRANSCR I  SING-MACHINE  TYPISTS,. 

197 

142 

124 

139 

<61 

<61 

<61 

100 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A . 

177 

146 

125 

113 

117 

<61 

104 

<61 

100 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  * . 

183 

157 

146 

133 

120 

<61 

107 

106 

119 

100 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  a . 

169 

138 

132 

125 

<61 

<61 

<61 

106 

107 

96 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  * . 

209 

168 

149 

135 

<61 

128 

<61 

120 

117 

103 

116 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C . 

210 

171 

154 

140 

145 

<61 

<61 

129 

121 

111 

<61 

105 

100 

MESSEN6ERS . 

195 

169 

151 

140 

127 

<61 

111 

128 

127 

106 

114 

106 

100 

100 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS . 

181 

160 

152 

133 

115 

155 

109 

107 

108 

107 

98 

91 

90 

93 

100 

SUITCHMOARO  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

1  *7 

152 

126 

113 

<61 

<61 

98 

<61 

96 

86 

<6  1 

83 

80 

93 

93 

100 

OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  8 . 

192 

164 

141 

122 

128 

<61 

<61 

<61 

114 

98 

<61 

85 

103 

97 

100 

104 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A.... 

148 

131 

116 

104 

100 

81 

85 

95 

90 

79 

89 

71 

77 

78 

73 

85 

88 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A.... 

168 

156 

140 

129 

121 

97 

98 

121 

107 

95 

93 

86 

89 

93 

98 

105 

103 

124 

PAYROLL  CLERKS . 

142 

124 

111 

100 

102 

<61 

99 

100 

88 

83 

78 

75 

72 

70 

84 

85 

88 

105 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A.. 

151 

126 

118 

101 

100 

<61 

88 

91 

89 

76 

80 

80 

71 

74 

82 

84 

92 

101 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A.. 

183 

154 

145 

127 

109 

<61 

101 

118 

98 

96  1 

97 

98  I 

92 

101 

<41 

152  j 

^lL 

Key  entry  opexCtoa 


Payroll 

clerk* 


Claw  A 


ClaaaB 


100 

103 

129 


100 

129 


100 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared— 


Computer  sysi 

ems  analysl 

5  (business) 

Computer 

programme 

b  (business) 

Computer  operators 

Peripheral 

equipment 

operators 

Computer 

data 

librarians 

Drafters 

Electronics  technicians 

Registered 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Drafter- 

tracers 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

industrial 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A . 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A . 

119 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  C . 

152 

125 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A . 

131 

114 

<61 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A . 

159 

132 

94 

129 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C . 

195 

155 

123 

159 

124 

100 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A... 

164 

132 

110 

134 

107 

90 

100 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  8... 

196 

152 

130 

172 

130 

113 

120 

100 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C... 

218 

199 

139 

187 

165 

117 

138 

118 

100 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT 

OPERATORS . 

<  6  ) 

159 

149 

<  6) 

<  6  ) 

<61 

147 

126 

104 

100 

COMPUTER  OATA  LIBRARIANS . 

196 

171 

129 

171 

129 

111 

122 

102 

95 

104 

100 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A . 

133 

120 

78 

<  6  ) 

102 

88 

<61 

68 

59 

<61 

69 

100 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  8 . 

175 

152 

92 

140 

(6) 

108 

101 

88 

81 

<61 

90 

134 

100 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C . 

196 

177 

114 

(6) 

<6  ) 

123 

<61 

(6) 

104 

<61 

110 

148 

130 

100 

DRAFTER-TRACERS  . 

235 

238 

136 

(6) 

<61 

<6  1 

<61 

<41 

<  6  ) 

<61 

138 

195 

<41 

125 

100 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  A . 

136 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<61 

<61 

<6  ) 

<61 

77 

<61 

<61 

<6  1 

109 

<41 

<61 

55 

100 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  M . 

154 

148 

99 

<  6 ) 

149 

<61 

<61 

79 

<61 

<61 

<4  1 

12* 

100 

80 

73 

127 

100 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  C . 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

(6) 

<  6 ) 

<61 

<61 

<61 

(6) 

(6) 

<6  1 

<6  1 

173 

133 

103 

<  6  ) 

<61 

125 

100 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES.. 

163 

138 

110 

<  6) 

lie 

<61 

100 

87 

76 

71 

84 

120 

115 

89 

(6) 

(  6  ) 

U) 

<  6 ) 

100 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations, 
'Washington.  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS... 

maintenance  painters . 

maintenance  machinists . 

■MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 
(MACHINERY  I. ...... ........ 

-MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES! . 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 


TRUCKORIVERS.  LI6HT  TRUCK . 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  NE0IUM  TRUCK.... 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR- TRA ILER. 

SHIPPERS..... . 

RECEIVERS . 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS. . 

WAREHOUSE  HEN......... . . 

ORDER  FILLERS........ . 

SHIPPING  PACKERS..... . 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LARORERS.... 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS... . 

GUARDS*  CLASS  A...... . 

GUARDS*  CLASS  M. . . 

JANITORS.  PORTERS*  ANO 
CLEANERS.............. . 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 


Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Stationary  engineers 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

100 

83 

100 

116 

118 

100 

94 

100 

92 

100 

95 

<61 

<61 

<41 

100 

103 

106 

101 

100 

<61 

100 

112 

94 

108 

<61 

97 

100 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared— 


Truck  drivers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

Warehousemen 

Order  fillets 

Shipping  packer* 

Material  handling 
laborers 

Forklift  operators 

Guards 

Light  trick 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

Shippers 

Class  A 

Class  B 

100 

<61 

100 

<61 

<61 

100 

<61 

<61 

101 

100 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 

100 

<61 

115 

<61 

<61 

94 

100 

<6  1 

111 

<61 

128 

<61 

<61 

100 

<61 

124 

127 

<61 

<61 

<61 

87 

100 

<6  1 

<61 

<61 

117 

89 

101 

<61 

<6  1 

100 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 

111 

<61 

<61 

108 

100 

113 

118 

114 

122 

119 

126 

101 

105 

114 

<41 

<61 

106 

<61 

112 

<61 

97 

98 

<61 

93 

<41 

100 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 

106 

<41 

<41 

125 

122 

<61 

<61 

<61 

112 

170 

<61 

172 

<41 

152 

187 

134 

100 

134 

128 

163 

151 

113 

127 

130 

124 

132 

108 

126 

140 

<61 

114 

Janitors,  porter*, 
and  cleaner* 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Earnings:  Large  establishments 

Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979 


■tandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rtandard 

)  Mean2 

Median 

Middle  range  2 

9*305 

39.0 

£ 

247. 00 

$ 

237.00 

$  $ 

207.00-279.5 0 

175 

39.5 

265.00 

261.00 

237.00-282.50 

9.130 

39.  0 

246.00 

236.00 

206.00-279.50 

911 

39.  0 

282.50 

280.50 

239.50-324.00 

196 

39.5 

323.00 

310.00 

269.00-385.00 

191 

39.  5 

322.00 

308.00 

269.00-382.00 

37 

39.  5 

373.50 

386.00 

356.50-423.50 

599 

39.5 

295.50 

298.00 

256.00-336.00 

562 

39.5 

294.50 

295.50 

253.50-336.00 

138 

39.5 

333.50 

336.00 

311.00-361.00 

1*315 

39.  0 

255.00 

255.00 

219.00-292.50 

1*297 

39. 0 

254.50 

254.00 

217.00-293.00 

226 

39.5 

296.50 

294.50 

279.00-316.50 

1*209 

39.5 

234.50 

229.00 

207.00-257.00 

1*195 

39.0 

234.50 

229.00 

206.00-260.00 

270 

38.5 

282.50 

280.00 

254.50-315.00 

779 

39.  0 

210.50 

206.00 

184.00-237.00 

763 

39.0 

210.00 

206.00 

184.00-237.00 

309 

39.0 

204.50 

187.00 

161.00-225.50 

296 

39.  0 

205.00 

186.50 

161.00-228.50 

290 

38.  5 

201.50 

173.50 

155.50-223.00 

290 

38.5 

201.50 

173.50 

155.50-223.00 

69 

39.5 

214.50 

202.50 

187.00-227.00 

56 

39.5 

218.50 

205.50 

188.50-239.00 

69 

37.  0 

210.00 

208.50 

196.00-226.00 

885 

39.0 

L86.00 

182.00 

158.00-211.00 

113 

39.0 

213.00 

214.50 

187.00-235.00 

772 

39.0 

82.00 

175.50 

155.00-203.50 

200 

38.5 

210.50 

208.50 

183.00-243.00 

365 

39.5 

92.00 

189.00 

166.50-217.00 

277 

39.5 

84.00 

182.50 

159.50-203.50 

520 

38.5 

81.50 

175.50 

155.00-205.00 

995 

38.5 

80.50 

174.00 

152.50-203.50 

509 

38.5  1 

55.50 

149.00 

190.00-165.00 

989 

38.5  1 

54.50 

148.50 

140.00-164.00 

56 

39.5  2 

05.50 

179.00 

165.00-2*5.00 

99 

38.0  1 

83.00 

165.00 

158.00-186.00 

93 

38.0  1 

84.50 

165.00 

160.50-186.50 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


transcribing-machine  typists 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 
NONMANUFACTURING 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

nonmanufacturing 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


105  110 

and 
under 


% 

S 

S 

< 

s 

S 

$ 

* 

S 

* 

S 

s 

S 

S 

S 

* 

* 

s 

* 

120 

130 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

3  80 

400 

420 

440 

460 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

130 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

2*0 

260 

280 

300 

320 

3*0 

360 

380 

*00 

*20 

**0 

460 

*80 

3 

9 

50 

194 

46  5 

741 

758 

548 

473 

322 

320 

199 

100 

52 

39 

19 

11 

1 

“ 

- 

~ 

- 

1 

18 

30 

35 

40 

22 

13 

5 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

9 

50 

194 

46  4 

723 

728 

513 

433 

300 

307 

194 

94 

49 

38 

18 

11 

1 

5 

1 

32 

107 

85 

106 

118 

126 

88 

129 

44 

31 

19 

9 

10 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

18 

18 

18 

13 

11 

10 

4 

21 

11 

11 

_ 

1 

~ 

~ 

~ 

2 

8 

18 

18 

17 

13 

10 

9 

4 

20 

10 

11 

_ 

1 

■ 

1 

~ 

2 

1 

2 

- 

3 

3 

1 

9 

4 

10 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

33 

59 

77 

64 

64 

76 

82 

72 

36 

18 

8 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

5 

33 

59 

76 

63 

56 

65 

78 

68 

33 

18 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

■ 

~ 

1 

2 

2 

10 

12 

17 

33 

24 

22 

10 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

93 

235 

190 

165 

170 

174 

204 

41 

18 

11 

. 

1 

13 

93 

234 

184 

153 

137 

161 

202 

41 

17 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

■ 

~ 

2 

9 

10 

17 

21 

63 

52 

28 

17 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

17 

61 

128 

255 

289 

163 

143 

57 

23 

65 

_ 

1 

~ 

2 

17 

61 

127 

240 

269 

144 

139 

57 

23 

65 

_ 

1 

_ 

~ 

5 

~ 

7 

18 

42 

64 

49 

19 

65 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

23 


27 

35 

27 

35 

5 

10 

5 

10 

22 

25 

22 

25 

60 

51 

60 

51 

- 

- 

29 

29 


71 

71 


70 

70 


87  206 

87  206 


71 

69 


61 

61 


10 

8 


171  198 

6  15 

165  183 

11  39 


59 

55 


77 

67 


112  121 
110  116 

200  116 
195  111 

3  28 


26 

22 


99 

92 


38 

39 

26 

26 

12 

8 

13 

168 

11 

157 

91 

70 

65 

98 

92 

18 

18 

1 

19 

19 


157 

155 

39 

37 

16 

16 

23 

21 

25 

111 

29 

82 

32 

57 

39 

59 

98 

10 

9 

6 

1 

1 


130 

126 


15 

15 


11 

11 


65 

32 

33 
6 

52 

22 

13 

11 

1 

1 

1 


89 

86 


69 

62 


95 

19 

81 

70 

23 

10 

72 

71 

15 

11 

7 

9 

9 


12 

6 

6 

6 

9 

6 


19 

19 


11 

11 


29 

29 


18 

18 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


FILF  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 


FILE  CLERKSt  CLASS  B  - 

N0NNANUFACTURIN6 - 

FILE  CLERKSt  CLASS  C  - 

NONNANUF ACTURI N6  - 

MESSENGERS - 

NONNANUF  ACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

N0NNANUFACTURIN6  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKSt  CLASS  A  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKSt  CLASS  B  - 

NONNA  NUF ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

*A  TROLL  CLERKS - 

N0NNANUFACTURIN6  - 

<EY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORSt  CLASS  A  - 

NONNANUF ACTURI NG  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORSt  CLASS  B  - 

NONNANUF ACTURI NG  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Avm|c 
weekly 
hour* 1 
(rtandard 

Week! 

(« 

y  earning* 
nndard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean 1 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

105 

and 

under 

110 

9 

110 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

s 

130 

190 

9 

190 

160 

9 

160 

180 

9 

180 

200 

9 

200 

220 

9 

220 

240 

9 

240 

260 

9 

260 

280 

9 

280 

300 

9 

300 

320 

3  20 

340 

9 

340 

360 

9 

360 

380 

9 

380 

4  00 

9 

400 

420 

9 

420 

440 

9 

440 

460 

9 

460 

480 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

244 

38.5 

152.00 

196.00 

190.00-162.50 

- 

6 

18 

39 

112 

55 

9 

3 

7 

239 

38.5 

150.50 

196.00 

190.00-161.00 

6 

18 

39 

111 

55 

9 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

161 

39.0 

193.50 

195.00 

123.00-150.00 

- 

17 

92 

12 

62 

17 

_ 

6 

1 

4 

157 

39.  0 

192.50 

199.50 

123.00-150.00 

- 

17 

92 

12 

62 

19 

- 

6 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

375 

38.5 

177.50 

165.50 

196.00-203.50 

9 

15 

39 

30 

88 

67 

35 

22 

8 

48 

18 

6 

371 

38.5 

177.50 

165.50 

196.00-203.50 

9 

15 

39 

30 

88 

69 

39 

22 

8 

48 

1  8 

6 

92 

38.  0 

219.00 

233.50 

203.50-293.00 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

13 

9 

9 

18 

8 

39 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

211 

39.5 

180.50 

169.50 

199.00-195.50 

1 

5 

19 

10 

99 

59 

30 

4 

12 

9 

1  8 

201 

39.5 

176.50 

169. 50 

193.00-199.00 

1 

5 

19 

10 

99 

58 

30 

9 

10 

- 

- 

2 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 522 

39.5 

198.00 

190.00 

150.00-293.00 

- 

65 

89 

99 

205 

170 

223 

185 

92 

147 

107 

70 

25 

8 

36 

1 

92 

38.5 

269.00 

269. 50 

299.00-297.00 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

29 

13 

15 

15 

5 

1 

1 1  a  30 

39.5 

193.50 

185.50 

150.00-230.00 

- 

69 

89 

98 

203 

165 

222 

183 

90 

118 

94 

55 

10 

3 

36 

936 

39.0 

299.00 

255.00 

211.00-270.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

17 

98 

57 

40 

108 

65 

50 

9 

3 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

578 

39.  0 

235.50 

297.50 

199.00-265.50 

- 

- 

2 

5 

31 

95 

83 

69 

43 

94 

99 

60 

23 

8 

15 

1 

535 

39.0 

231.00 

235.00 

192.00-265.00 

- 

- 

2 

5 

31 

93 

83 

69 

43 

87 

89 

55 

10 

3 

15 

_ 

295 

38.0 

268.00 

265.00 

255.00-286.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

12 

13 

78 

62 

50 

9 

3 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

999 

39.5 

175.00 

167.50 

137.50-201.00 

- 

65 

87 

99 

179 

125 

190 

116 

49 

53 

8 

10 

2 

21 

895 

39.5 

171.50 

169.00 

135.00-197.50 

- 

69 

87 

93 

172 

122 

139 

114 

47 

31 

5 

_ 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

191 

39.5 

229.00 

211.00 

191.00-293.00 

- 

" 

- 

3 

17 

95 

45 

27 

30 

3 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

135 

39.0 

218.00 

215.00 

190.50-299.00 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

10 

16 

18 

28 

23 

18 

5 

3 

10 

1 

1 

118 

39.0 

210.50 

208.00 

185.50-235.50 

“ 

2 

- 

10 

16 

18 

27 

19 

15 

2 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7  36 

39.0 

185.50 

182.00 

155.50-217.50 

_ 

85 

22 

18 

79 

150 

105 

120 

69 

52 

21 

19 

1 

698 

39.  0 

182.50 

180.00 

159.50-219.00 

- 

85 

22 

18 

79 

198 

99 

114 

61 

49 

16 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

69 

38.0 

235.00 

293.00 

226.00-298.50 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

4 

18 

18 

6 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

260 

39.5 

205.00 

206.00 

178.50-227.00 

_ 

_ 

7 

2 

11 

96 

99 

74 

30 

14 

20 

12 

255 

39.5 

209.00 

206.00 

177.50-229.00 

- 

- 

7 

2 

11 

96 

99 

74 

30 

13 

16 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

976 

39.  0 

175.00 

172.50 

193.50-207.00 

_ 

85 

15 

16 

63 

109 

61 

46 

39 

38 

1 

7 

1 

993 

39.0 

170.50 

167.50 

136.00-198.00 

85 

15 

16 

63 

102 

55 

40 

31 

36 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979 

(fuadarf)  iNumber  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wotkea 

Avenge 

weekly 

hour*1 

(ftaadard 

)  M.U.1 

M.dl.D  2 

Middle  range  4 

S 

125 

and 

under 

135 

S 

135 

1*5 

S 

1*5 

155 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESSI  - 

780 

39.0 

I 

393.00 

$ 

385.50 

$  $ 

338.00-453.50 

NONMANUF ACTURINE  - 

73* 

39.0 

38*. 50 

384.00 

330.00-4*1.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1*0 

39.0 

*08.00 

399.00 

369.50-4*8.50 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) t  CLASS  A  - 

255 

39.5 

*58.50 

4*7.50 

*03.50-503.00 

NONMANUF ACTURINE  - 

231 

39.  5 

**8.50 

4*0.50 

*01.00-481.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

36 

*0.  0 

*37.00 

*39.00 

A05. 00-460. 00 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  B  - 

372 

39.0 

393.50 

382.50 

341.50-437.00 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

350 

39.  0 

387.00 

376.00 

341.00-423.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

81 

39.0 

*16.00 

394.50 

376.00-4*8.50 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) ?  CLASS  C  - 

153 

39.  0 

283.50 

278.50 

2*3.00-328.50 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 

153 

39.0 

283.50 

278.50 

2*3.00-328.50 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!  - 

600 

39.0 

3*9.50 

3*6.00 

299.00-399.50 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 

5  36 

39.  0 

3*6.50 

3*0.50 

293.00-398.00 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS), 

CLASS  A  - 

216 

39.5 

385.50 

385.00 

355.00-407.00 

NONMANUF ACTURINE  - 

169 

39.  5 

389.00 

388.00 

355.00-410.50 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS), 

CLASS  B  - 

258 

39.0 

337.50 

319.50 

287.50-373.50 

NONMANUF ACTURINE  - 

2*7 

39.  0 

334.50 

316.00 

284.50-368.00 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS), 

CLASS  C  - 

126 

37.5 

312.00 

299.50 

261.50-3*0.00 

NONMANUF ACTURINE  - 

120 

37.5 

311.50 

299.00 

260.00-335.50 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

895 

39.  0 

235.50 

234.00 

192.00-261.00 

1 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

851 

39.0 

233.00 

231.00 

191.00-259.00 

- 

1 

16 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A  - 

231 

39.  5 

271.50 

267.00 

251.00-295.00 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 

218 

39.  5 

270.00 

264.00 

2*9.50-294.00 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

317 

39.5 

232.50 

229.00 

205.50-252.00 

NONMANUF ACTURINE  - 

305 

39.5 

231.50 

228.50 

204.00-251.00 

- 

- 

3 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 

3*7 

38.  5 

214.50 

193. 50 

183.50-255.00 

1 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 

328 

38.5 

209.00 

191.00 

183.00-252.00 

- 

1 

13 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS  - 

77 

39.  0 

181.50 

166.00 

160.00-186.50 

1 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 

77 

39.0 

181.50 

166.00 

160.00-186.50 

1 

- 

15 

DRAFTERS  - 

250 

39.5 

269.00 

265. 50 

213.00-309.50 

12 

NONMANUF ACTURINE  - 

230 

39.5 

269.50 

26*. 50 

212.00-314.00 

12 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

106 

39.5 

506.50 

288.00 

264.50-362.50 

— 

~ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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*2 
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71 
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2* 

* 

6 

23 

38 

*2 

15* 

70 
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58 

56 

28 

22 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

16 

20 

61 
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*5 
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12 

16 

20 
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12 
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12 
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1 

1 

2 
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* 

5 

9 

20 

29 

25 

21 

32 

28 

13 

21 

1* 

17 

* 

5 

9 

17 

28 

23 

20 

29 

22 

9 

21 

1* 

17 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

3 

1* 

20 

16 

16 

8 

15 

” 

~ 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments. 


Occupation  and  Industry  division 


TJR  AFTERS  -  CONTINUED 
ORAFTERSt  CLASS  A  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONNA NUF AC TURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONNANUF ACTURINS  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 
N0NNANUFACTURIN6  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS 
NONNANUF  ACTURINC: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Ntxmb«r 

of 

wodtea 

Aver**  • 
weekly 
boon1 
(steadaid) 

Mean1 

NtaUu* 

Middle  rang*  a 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

5* 

39.5 

356.00 

368.50 

308.00-* 11.50 

71 

39.5 

286.50 

279.00 

237.00-392.50 

61 

39.5 

285.50 

271.50 

235.50-396.00 

26 

39.0 

330.50 

353.00 

285.50-362.50 

78 

39.5 

232.50 

221.00 

200. 00-26*. 50 

7* 

39.5 

23*. 50 

221.00 

203. 00-26*. 50 

32 

39.5 

270.50 

269.00 

261.00-29*. 50 

523 

*0.  0 

359.50 

37*. 00 

37*. 00-383. 00 

*98 

*0.0 

363.00 

37*. 00 

37*. 00-383.00 

25 

•» 

o 

• 

o 

302.00 

318.50 

250.50-356.50 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 


****** 

125  135  1*5  155  165  175 

and  _  _  _  _ 

under 

135  1*5  155  165  175  185 


t  $  S  t  *  s 

185  205  225  2*5  265  285  305 


205  225  2*5  265  285  305  325 


******** 

325  365  *05  **5  *85  525  565  605 


365  *05  **5  *85  525  565  605  6*5 


17 

1* 

1 


20 

19 

3 

5 

3 


21 

21 

3 

2 

2 


26 

2* 


16 

16 

12 

17 

16 


9 

8 

* 

1 

1 

1 

10 

5 


3 

9 

* 

11 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

A 

17 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

1 

17 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

15 

3 

“ 

~ 

“ 

— 

15 

- 

15 

15 

7 

15 

35 

*03 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

31 

*02 

5 

4 

11 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Tah'e  A12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex.  large  establishments 
Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MESSEN6ERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS: 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NET 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  a; 
NONMANUF  ACTURI NGI 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


secretaries.  CLASS  B 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D 
NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 

nonmanufacturing  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  -- 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TRANSCRIBIN6-HACHINE  TYPISTS 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


770 

759 

303 

295 

2  AO 
240 

63 

55 

66 

864 

110 

754 

191 


(mein*) 

Weekly 
en  hour, 
(rtandan 

Weekly 
earning*1 
i)  (rtandard) 

J4  38.5 

$ 

172.50 

JO  38.5 

172.50 

n  38.0 

212.50 

0  39.0 

273.00 

4  38.5 

302.50 

4  39.0 

247.00 

5  39.5 

265.00 

9  39.0 

246.50 

39.0 

281.50 

S  39.5 

323.00 

39.5 

322.00 

39.5 

373.50 

39.5 

S 

295.50 

39.5 

294.50 

39.5 

333.50  A 

39.0 

255.00 

39.0 

254.00 

39.5 

294.50 

39.5 

234.50 

39.0 

234.50 

38.5 

282.00 

39.  0 

210.50 

39.0 

210.00 

39.0 

P 

204.50 

39.0 

205.00 

38.5 

K 

201.50 

38.5 

201.50 

39.5  2 

►15.50 

39.5  2 

19.50 

37.5  2 

10.00 

39.0  1 

85.50 

39.0  2 

12.50 

39.0  1 

82.00 

38.5  2 

11.00 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  divisl 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 
NONMAN UF  ACTURI NG 


NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 
NONMAN UF ACTURI NG  - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


NONMAN UF ACTURI NG 


NONMANUFACTURING 


NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


NONMANUFACTURING 


NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Averaae 
( mean*) 

«r 

Weekly 

Weekly 

i*  hour* 

earning*1 

(rtandard] 

(rtandard) 

61  39.5 

$ 

191.50 

7*|  39.5 

184.00 

03  38.5 

181.50 

BO  38.5 

180.50 

B5  38.5 

153.00 

10  38.5 

152.00 

12  39.0 

194.50 

>3  38.0 

174.00 

J7  38.0 

175.00 

J4  38.0 

151.50 

29  38.0 

150.00 

8  39. 0 

143.00 

4  39. 0 

142.00 

1  38.0 

194.00 

1  38.0 

194.00 

0  39.5 

181.50 

2  39.5 

177.50 

1  39.0 

193.00 

7  39.5 

190.50 

6  39.0 

245.50 

4  39.0 

234.50 

8  39.0 

231.00 

1  38.0 

262.50 

7  39.5 

C 

170.50 

9  39.5 

169.50 

5  39.5 

225.50 

39.0 

0 

215.00 

39.0 

210.00 

39.0 

185.50 

39.0 

183.00 

38.5 

239.50 

39.5 

05.50 

39.5 

04.50 

39.0  1 

73.50 

39.0  1 

70.00 

38.0  2 

25.50 

E 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


NONMANUFACTURING 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)i 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


NONMANUF ACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A 


ORAFTERS.  CLASS  B: 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C: 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG: 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


NONMANUFACTURING  - 


umber 

of 

otken 

( mean*) 

Weekly 

bout* 

(rtandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

565 

39.0 

$ 

408.50 

527 

39.0 

399.00 

98 

39.5 

406.00 

223 

39.5 

464.50 

199 

39.5 

454.00 

28 

39.5 

437.00 

249 

39.0 

402.50 

235 

39.5 

396.50 

52 

39.0 

411.50 

93 

39.0 

289.00 

93 

39.0 

289.00 

415 

39.0 

353.00 

375 

39.0 

350.00 

148 

40.0 

389.50 

122 

40.0 

391.50 

192 

39.0 

340.00 

183 

39.0 

336.00 

75 

38.0 

313.50 

70 

38.0 

31*. 00 

63 

39.0 

267.50 

182 

39.5 

290.00 

163 

39.5 

292.50 

101 

39.5 

308.00 

51 

39.5 

359.00 

25 

39.0 

332.50 

32 

39.5 

270.50 

*50 

40.0 

366.50 

426 

l 

40.0 

370.50 

20 


Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments, 
Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va..  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS ) *  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

oi 

wo*  era 

— t: 

<«x 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

( mean  2 ) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(rtenderd) 

Weekly 

eernlog*1 

(rtand*rd) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 

hour** 

( (tendard) 

Weekly 

eemingi* 

(itenderd) 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN—  CONTINUED 

$ 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

215 

39.0 

353.00 

(BUSINESS)  -  CONTINUED 

207 

39.0 

348.00 

42 

38.5 

412.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  C  - 

60 

39.0 

275.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

60 

39.  0 

275.00 

123 

39.0 

374.50 

115 

39.0 

367.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

185 

38.  5 

342.00 

29 

38.0 

423.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

161 

38.5 

338.00 

Occupation,  sex.  3 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 


worker* 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 
CONTINUED 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  A  - 


68 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


66 

64 


Averaae 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hour* 

eaminfa1 

(itenderd) 

(itenderd) 

— 

$ 

39.5 

377.50 

39.0 

331.00 

39.5 

329.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  large  establishments. 


Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

maintenance  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 


Hourly  eaminfs  * 

Number  of  workers  re 

ceiving  straight-time  hourly 

earnings  of — 

s 

s 

S 

i 

S 

* 

* 

i 

* 

* 

i 

% 

i 

I 

% 

i 

*  s  * 

< 

- 1 - * — 

of 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.  00 

9.  40 

9.8010. 2010 

.6011 

•0011.4011.8 

wo  rken 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  rente  2 

and 

under 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.40 

9.  8010.2010.6011 

.0011 

.4011.8012.2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

70 

9.51 

10.  45 

8.91-10.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

2 

8 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

46 

_ 

1 

67 

9.54 

10.  45 

8.36-10.45 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

2 

8 

1 

"* 

3 

- 

- 

46 

- 

1 

58 

10.00 

10.  63 

9.28-10.69 

4 

2 

1 

1 

7 

- 

- 

14 

23 

6 

100 

9.12 

9.05 

8.28-10.61 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

7 

- 

13 

4 

29 

1 

4 

33 

1 

97 

9.13 

9.05 

8.28-10.61 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

1 

~ 

2 

- 

1 

7 

13 

1 

29 

1 

4 

33 

1 

96 

9.98 

10.00 

9.20-10.97 

20 

4 

6 

- 

25 

27 

14 

216 

8.78 

8.  81 

8.52-  9.31 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

4 

2 

1 

17 

32 

85 

27 

_ 

34  3 

1 

176 

8.81 

8.  88 

8.73-  9.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

4 

2 

1 

17 

4 

73 

27 

- 

34  3 

1 

- 

131 

8.80 

8.  88 

8.73-  9.31 

- 

~ 

“ 

-* 

4 

1 

2 

1 

16 

1 

66 

27 

- 

9  3 

1 

- 

132 

8.75 

8.94 

7.73-10.50 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

4 

- 

9 

3 

6 

6 

12 

9 

22 

- 

6 

14  17 

15 

111 

8.67 

8.  56 

7.36-10.58 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

9 

3 

6 

6 

12 

9 

5 

6 

10  17 

15 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments, 
Washington,  D.C.  — Md.— Va.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

NONHANUF  ACTURI NG - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

NONHANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI NG  - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI NG  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

NONNA  NUF ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

6UARDS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUAROSt  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDSt  CLASS  B  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI NG  - 

JANITORSt  PORTERSt  AND  CLEANERS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Hourly  earnings  4 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Number 

% 

S 

s 

S 

* 

s 

S 

ft 

S 

* 

s  * 

f 

S 

S 

S 

* 

% 

% 

1 

% 

* 

2.90 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4 

.30 

4.50 

». 

70 

5.10  5 

.50 

5.90 

6.30 

6.70 

7. 

10 

7.  50 

7.90 

8.  30 

8.70 

9 

.SO 

9 

.50 

9.90 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle 

range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4.30 

4 

.50 

4.70 

5. 

10 

5.50  5 

.90 

wo 

6*70 

7*10  7. 

50 

7,90 

8.30 

8.70 

9.10 

9.50  9, 9010,3* 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

908 

8.42 

9.  05 

6.66- 

10.20 

- 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

6 

12 

10 

30 

21 

4 

33 

122 

16 

54 

44 

10 

72 

22 

3 

6 

431 

860 

8.50 

10.06 

6.66- 

10.20 

- 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

6 

12 

10 

30 

21 

4 

33 

89 

15 

54 

30 

10 

72 

22 

3 

6 

431 

72 

6.52 

5.98 

4.97- 

9.05 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

7 

6 

2 

— 

23 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

- 

72 

6.52 

5.  98 

4.97- 

9.05 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

7 

6 

2 

- 

23 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

22 

~ 

— 

171 

6.82 

6.  66 

6.53- 

7.10 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

_ 

4 

- 

2 

_ 

103 

11 

19 

14 

6 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

129 

6.84 

6.66 

6.66- 

7.13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

70 

10 

19 

6 

6 

“ 

— 

6 

550 

9.44 

10.  06 

10.06- 

10.  20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

16 

10 

2 

9 

13 

5 

2 

9 

4 

38 

- 

3 

- 

431 

544 

9.46 

10.  06 

10.06- 

10.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

16 

10 

2 

9 

13 

5 

2 

3 

4 

38 

“ 

3 

* 

431 

106 

4.92 

4.75 

3.96- 

5.78 

- 

8 

3 

14 

1 

3 

4 

9 

9 

13 

6 

13 

9 

2 

6 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

4.82 

4.71 

3.70- 

5.66 

- 

8 

3 

14 

1 

3 

4 

9 

8 

13 

5 

13 

9 

2 

6 

2 

- 

~ 

— 

“ 

— 

331 

5.16 

3.  75 

3.75- 

6.35 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

169 

10 

14 

10 

9 

<? 

6 

13 

2 

11 

24 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

29 

- 

306 

5.01 

3.75 

3.75- 

5.26 

- 

- 

- 

4 

169 

10 

14 

10 

9 

9 

6 

13 

1 

10 

1 

1 

• 

• 

" 

20 

29 

668 

6.51 

6.  80 

4.50- 

8.31 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15 

17 

29 

55 

44 

20 

46 

21 

16 

41 

18 

31 

16 

4 

8 

2  87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

658 

6.54 

6.  92 

4.50- 

8.31 

- 

- 

- 

15 

16 

29 

55 

42 

19 

43 

19 

15 

41 

18 

31 

16 

4 

8 

2  87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

6.91 

7.  07 

6.17- 

7.07 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

“ 

17 

3 

13 

“ 

• 

10 

“ 

“ 

— 

601 

8.36 

9.  49 

7.25- 

9.66 

- 

12 

20 

14 

4 

8 

2 

4 

14 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

- 

5 

45 

6 

150 

243 

- 

549 

4.21 

3.75 

3.25- 

4.55 

69 

99 

28 

67 

63 

39 

24 

20 

11 

19 

22 

7 

3 

36 

7 

24 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

- 

482 

3.85 

3.65 

3.20- 

4.05 

69 

99 

28 

67 

63 

39 

24 

20 

11 

19 

22 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

- 

• 

8 

2 

“ 

271 

7.40 

7.  50 

4.83- 

9.55 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

7 

31 

6 

11 

17 

8 

12 

3 

2 

1 

- 

44 

- 

- 

3 

56 

69 

- 

194 

7.11 

8.01 

4.68- 

9.55 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

7 

31 

6 

11 

17 

8 

11 

2 

2 

1 

" 

• 

“ 

- 

28 

69 

934 

4.75 

4.  60 

4.49- 

4.80 

_ 

11 

42 

12 

26 

64 

26 

54 

439 

98 

44 

45 

10 

12 

24 

14 

- 

12 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

895 

4.73 

4.  60 

4.52- 

4.74 

- 

7 

42 

10 

21 

60 

26 

54 

439 

98 

43 

39 

3 

7 

21 

12 

~ 

12 

1 

• 

• 

~ 

195 

5.35 

5.  14 

4.38- 

5.88 

5 

7 

_ 

5 

7 

4 

9 

33 

6 

19 

27 

38 

1 

3 

19 

4 

_ 

12 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

180 

5.49 

5.  26 

4.43- 

5.88 

- 

3 

3 

2 

- 

9 

33 

6 

19 

27 

38 

1 

3 

19 

4 

“ 

12 

1 

“ 

~ 

739 

4.59 

4.  60 

4.56- 

4.67 

_ 

4 

42 

7 

19 

60 

17 

21 

433 

79 

17 

7 

9 

9 

5 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

715 

4.53 

4.60 

4.56- 

4.67 

- 

4 

42 

7 

19 

60 

17 

21 

433 

79 

16 

1 

2 

4 

2 

8 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

— 

6t  5  10 

3.37 

2.90 

2.90- 

3.25 

4813 

75 

97 

153 

276 

210 

163 

52 

41 

96 

112 

45 

211 

35 

2 

66 

_ 

17 

29 

3 

12 

2 

- 

6*403 

3.33 

2.90 

2.90- 

3.02 

4813 

75 

97 

153 

275 

209 

162 

49 

27 

95 

112 

36 

157 

13 

1 

66 

- 

17 

29 

3 

12 

2 

- 

196 

5.87 

5.  33 

5.33- 

7.12 

6 

2 

5 

5 

25 

64 

24 

65 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Avermse 
( me  an* ) 
hourly 
earning!  * 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
(mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  A  NO 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

POUERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN  — CONTINUED 

$ 

69 

589 

HA  1  N  1  t  N  ANCt  (JKKKLIt  1  tKb 

9.51 

66 

NO  N  H  A  N  UF  ACTURI NG 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

43 

6.92 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

57 

9.99 

98 

9.12 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

365 

4.30 

maintenance  paint e r s 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

95 

9.13 

96 

9.98 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

240 

7.77 

Maintenance  machinists  ■ 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

GUAROS  - 

685 

4.80 

187 

8.84 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES!  - -  - 

175 

8.83 

87 

NONMA NUF  AC  TUR I  N6  —  - ~  ~ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

130 

8.82 

6UARDS*  CLASS  A  - 

155 

5.52 

132 

8.75 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS 

111 

8.67 

87 

NONHANUF  A C T U R I  No 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B  - 

5  30 

4.59 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

509 

4.52 

HATER  I AL  NOVEHENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

2*760 

3.73 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2*671 

3.65 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

116 

5.92 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

885 

8.42 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

837 

8.50 

TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

65 

6.59 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

65 

6.59 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  NEOI UN  TRUCK  - 

170 

6.83 

NONHANUF  ACTURI NG - 

128 

6.86 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

3*723 

3.10 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3*705 

3.08 

TRUCKDRIVERS,  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

535 

9.43 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

80 

5.79 

NONHANUF ACTURI N6  - 

529 

9.45 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions;  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types;  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom. 


1  Included  in  the  72  area s  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Vkron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston-New  burgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
tudies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
eit  er  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro- 
gres sion  Within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  iob 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usuaily  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 

and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
perlormed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed 
Because  occupation  .1  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  m  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data.  ’ 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
m  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover .  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

,  +  ..T?16  p*-rce.nt  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 

dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (it  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Mess  engers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57.  - 

Average  pay  relationships  -within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -f  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra -establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
Washington,  D.C.  — Md.— Va.,1  March  1979 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  J 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INOUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

_ 

1.224 

180 

390*684 

100 

184.040 

MANUFACTURING  - 

100 

92 

29 

29*092 

7 

16*615 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

1*132 

151 

361*592 

93 

167*425 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION*  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

100 

62 

18 

48.406 

12 

35.453 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

50 

119 

10 

21*062 

5 

6.470 

RETAIL  TR  AOE  6 - 

100 

166 

30 

122*554 

31 

76.196 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE6  - 

50 

202 

17 

46*452 

12 

11*692 

SERVICES  *  * - 

50 

58  3 

76 

123*118 

32 

37.614 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

_ 

126 

75 

208*260 

100 

162,178 

MANUFACTURING  - 

500 

10 

8 

13*196 

6 

11*831 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

116 

67 

195*064 

94 

150*  347 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION.  AND 

18 

33.624 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

500 

19 

10 

37*936 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

500 

6 

3 

8.355 

4 

5*769 

RETAIL  TRADE  6 - 

500 

33 

21 

90.506 

43 

73. 86  3 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE6  - 

500 

25 

9 

22*020 

11 

10*306 

SERVICES  6  7 - 

500 

38 

29 

36.247 

1 7 

26*785 

1  The  Washington  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  the  counties  of  Charles,  Montgomery,  and  Prince  Georges,  Md.;  and 
Arlington,  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and  Prince  William,  Va.;  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria, 
Fairfax,  and  Falls  Church,  Va.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates 
provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor 
force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison 
with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1 ) 
planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 
area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  The  local  transit  system 
is  governmentally  operated  and  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimate  8. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering 
and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives' 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions  ,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions .  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 


e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 


f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level- — Continued 


LS-2 


LS-3 


b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisor  y  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS—  3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5, 000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 


d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5, 000  persons;  or 


e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

LS-4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president,  " 
hough  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 

positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary 
is  expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be 
matched  at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of 
responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 


b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor'  s  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor'  s  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  supervisor'  s  subordinates  or  other 
offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor'  s  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor'  s  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary'  s 

_ supervisor _  Level  of  secretary'  s  responsibility 

LR— 1  LR-2 

LS— 1 
LS— 2 
LS— 3 
LS — 4 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Typist). 


Class  E  Class  D 

Class  D  Class  C 

Class  C  Class  B 

Class  B  Class  A 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks 
as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 


Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 

a  through  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 


STENOGRAPHER — Continued 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources; 
or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of 
technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  lay¬ 
out  and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


FILE  CLERK — Continued 


Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator- Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single- pos ition  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator _ see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Recep¬ 

tionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature 
of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor 
to  appropriate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining 
availability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary; 
advising  expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and 
customer  information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following  up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  i£ 
elude  anv  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
ma^eria/or  merchandiser providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using 

knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensiv\ tec,hnlCals  raT  part 

sizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  p 

of  the  job. 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents, 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting 
transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  ac¬ 
counting  actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by 
one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  recor  s 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING- MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  an 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


BOOKKEEPING  -MACHINE  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or 
assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the 
accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental'  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by 
type  of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  and  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of,  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping-machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry 
of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically 
accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and 
usually  prints  automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales 
and  credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

9lass  A-  Works  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 

NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 

controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from 
various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require 
little  or  no  selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers 
to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new 
or  revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations, 
if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 


OR 


Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic 

employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze 
charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of 
program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will 
be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to 
follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating 
personnel  during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  re¬ 
cords  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing 
both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems 
analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Work?  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  informal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assign¬ 
ments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with 
required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks, 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 
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COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  as sistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

-  Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures. 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques. 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,-  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  argumented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read /punches ,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
are  examples  of  such  equipment. 
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The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 
operator : 

-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 

This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
equipment. 

COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 

Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work 
is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering 
determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas 
and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 
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Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale;  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot- checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER- TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 
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Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment* 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
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laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions- 
usmg  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di¬ 
mensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training 
and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface 
for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail 
holes  and  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May 
mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper 
color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In 
general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
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obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  vehicle) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe- cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 
are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MILLWRIGHT 


Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Planning  and  laying  out 
work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade;  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (Toolroom) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool 
(e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine 
metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges, 
or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves; 
Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which  require  com¬ 
plicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine  tool  or 
tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables, 
and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine 
proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select  those  pre¬ 
scribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of  precision 
measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining 
operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May 
be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils,  to 
recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  c  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this 
classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom 
practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal 
dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic  material  (e.g., 
plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves;  Planning  and  laying 
out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  written  or  oral 
specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER — Continued 


alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to 
complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations;  setting  up  and  oper¬ 
ating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very 
close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to 
achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  prescribed  toler¬ 
ances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's  work  requires 
rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired 
through  fdrmal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as;  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over- the- road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows; 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  lV2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  tractor- trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


„  ,  Performs  c  encal  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 

goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid- 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
received3  ^  °ther  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following:  Ver- 
^:gJhat  °fder®  *re  ac.curately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e  g 
manifests,  bills  of  lading.  ’  s'  ’ 

.  Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
erifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of_  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiWhl 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  m  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and 
reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties.  6 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  indi- 
cating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 

refat1  dnd1tSt°Ck  ^  reP°rt  Sh°rt  suPPlies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  their 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependenl 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  containei 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  ir 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing  con¬ 
tainer;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers 
who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded.  - 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  war ehous e ,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


For  wage  study  purposes ,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 


Forklift  operator 

Power -truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 


GUARD — Continued 

response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  report 
situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties  require 
specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security  areas. 
Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical  fitness 
and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 


Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations 
which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  re¬ 


GUARD — C  ontinued 

quire  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial 
or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following: 
Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash, 
and  other  refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal 
fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services; 
and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize 
in  window  washing  are  excluded. 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria^  Leesville,  La. 

Alpena— Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,.  Iowa 
Champaign—  Ur bana— Ran toul.  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Term.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth-Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Term. 

La  Crosse-Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
McAllen— Pharr— Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile— Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  (statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 

Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— Lawton— Altus, 

T  ex.— Okla. 

Yakima— Ric  hland—  Kennewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  account¬ 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  direc¬ 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
engineers,  engineering  technicians, 
drafters,  and  clerical  employees 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulle¬ 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pro¬ 
fessional,  Administrative,  Technical 
and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978,  $2.40 

a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  re¬ 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  the 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 


tfea  Wage 
Purveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
ay  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
iver,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
ifice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
DCuments.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
170  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


kron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $1.00 

lbany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1978* -  2025-58,  $1.20 

naheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978 1 _  2025-65,  $1.30 

tlanta,  Ga.,  May  1978* _  2025-28,  $1.40 

altimor e,  Md. ,  Aug.  1978  1 _  2025-50,  $1.50 

illings,  Mont.,  July  1978 _  2025-38,  $1.00 

irmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 _  2025-15,  80  cents 

oston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978  1 -  2025-43,  $1.50 

uffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-7  1,  $1.30 

anton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

hattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1978* -  2025-51,  $1.20 

hicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  _  2025-32,  $1.30 

incinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 -  2025-39,  $1.10 

leveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

olumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1  _  2025-59,  $1.50 

orpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 -  2025-29,  $1.00 

'allas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 -  2025-52,  $1.50 

•avenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1978 -  2025-6,  70  cents 

•ayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-66,  $1.00 

iaytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-48,  $1.00 

•  envex^-Boulder ,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

•etroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1978 _  2025-11,  $1.20 

'resno,  Calif.,  June  1978* _  2025-31,  $1.20 

iainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

lary— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 -  (To  be  surveyed) 

Ireen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1 _  2025-41,  $1.20 

Ireensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 

ireenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  -  2025-30,  $1.00 

tartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1978' - - -  2025-14,  $1.20 

louston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-23,  $1.20 

luntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979  _  2050-3,  $1.00 

ndianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-57,  $1.50 

ackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1978 _  2025-1,  70  cents 

acksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-67,  $1.00 

lansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 -  2025-53,  $1.30 

-.os  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1  -  2025-61,  $1.50 

..ouisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 -  2025-69,  $  1.00 

Memphis ,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-62,  $1.00 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-60,  $1.30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1978 1 _  2025-18,  $1.40 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1,  $1.30 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-33,  $1.30 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1978* _  2025-7,  $1.40 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 -  2050-2,  $1.30 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1978  1 _  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  _ _  2025-20,  70  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Pcrtsmouth  and 

Newport  News — Hampton,  Va. — N.C.,  May  1978 -  2025-21,  80  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-47,  $1.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 -  2025-40,  $1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56,  $1.00 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N. J.,  June  1978* -  2025-36,  $1.20 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54,  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1978  -  2025-3,  $1.10 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978  1 _  2025-70,  $1.20 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25,  $  1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N. Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-37,  $1.10 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1978  * -  2025-42,  $1.20 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27,  $1.40 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 _  2025-26,  80  cents 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1978  _  2025-13,  $1.20 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  - -  2025-75,  $1.00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-64,  $1.00 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1  -  2025-72,  $1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  _  2025-17,  70  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73,  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  19781 -  2025-10,  $1.40 

San ‘Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978 1 -  2025-9,  $1.20 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 -  2025-74,  $1.00 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 -  2025-44,  $1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1978  1 -  2025-24,  $1.20 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978  1  _  2025-55,  $1.20 

Utica— Rome,  N. Y.,  July  1978 -  2025-34,  $1.00 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va. ,  Mar.  1979 -  2050-4,  $1.20 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1978 -  2025-16,  80  cents 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978* -  2025-19,  $1.10 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1978  ! _  2025-8,  $1.10 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  January  1979  survey  of  occupa¬ 
tional  earnings  in  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  re¬ 
gional  office  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Anthony  J. 
Ferrara,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms 
whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information 
in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits 
in  the  Newark  area  are  available  for  the  contract  construction  (May  1977), 
contract  cleaning  (July  1977),  machinery  manufacturing  (January  1978),  and 
computer  and  data  processing  services  (March  1978)  industries,  and  in  the 
Newark  and  Jersey  City  combined  area  for  the  women's  and  misses'  dresses 
industry  (August  1977).  A  current  report  on  occupational  earnings  only  in 
the  Newark  area  is  available  for  the  moving  and  storage  industry  (January 
1979).  Also  available  for  the  Newark  area  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates 
for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees, 
local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies 
of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover 
for  addresses.) 


Area  Newark,  New  Jersey, 

Wage  Metropolitan  Area,  January  1 979 

Survey 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Ray  Marshall,  Secretary 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Janet  L.  Norwood 
Commissioner 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  tc 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  table; 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 

Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  are; 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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Earnings:  All  establishments 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES - 

RANUFACTURI N6  - 

NONHANUFAC  TUR I  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  a - 

MANUFACTURING - 

N0NNANUFACTURIN6 - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

STENOGRAPHERS - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUF'  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

TRANSCRIBING— MACH  I NE  TYPISTS 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


typists  - 

manufacturing - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

typists,  class  a - 

MANUFACTURING - 


NONMANUFACTURING  — 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

boon1 

(•tandard 

Mean2 

Median  2 

$ 

$ 

6.719 

38.0 

2A1.00 

233.00 

3.888 

38.  5 

290.50 

239.00 

2.826 

37.0 

292.00 

232.00 

539 

37.0 

302.00 

299.50 

310 

37.5 

297.00 

307.00 

132 

38.  5 

280.50 

259.00 

178 

37.  0 

309.00 

312. 50 

1.159 

38.0 

267.50 

258.00 

6  75 

38.  5 

272.00 

262.50 

979 

37.0 

261.50 

250.00 

117 

37.5 

301.50 

292.50 

1.938 

38.  0 

252.00 

296.50 

1.119 

39.0 

255.50 

250.00 

819 

37.5 

297.00 

239.00 

123 

38.  0 

300.50 

299.50 

1.973 

38.0 

222.50 

215.50 

1.127 

38.5 

222.00 

217.50 

896 

37.0 

223.00 

219.00 

90 

36.5 

272.00 

271.50 

1.196 

38.5 

209.00 

199.00 

835 

39.0 

212.50 

200.00 

361 

37.5 

201.50 

198.00 

1.168 

38.0 

210.00 

211.50 

900 

39.0 

222.00 

222.00 

768 

37.5 

203.50 

205.00 

221 

36.5 

2A7.00 

252.50 

537 

38.0 

229.50 

225.50 

307 

38.  5 

225.00 

222.00 

230 

37.0 

223.50 

228.00 

99 

37.0 

256.50 

270.00 

631 

37.5 

197.50 

188.00 

93 

39.5 

211.00 

196.00 

5  38 

37.5 

195.00 

185.00 

177 

36.5 

295.00 

252.50 

233 

37.0 

179.00 

167.50 

53 

39.0 

198.00 

190.00 

180 

36.5 

173.50 

161.50 

2.517 

37.0 

169.50 

161.50 

667 

38.0 

175.00 

179.00 

1.850 

36.5 

160.50 

156.00 

1.002 

37.0 

L75.50 

173.50 

223 

37.0 

187.00 

180.00 

779 

36.5 

172.50 

163.50 

Middle  range  2 


$  $ 

200.00-276.00 
205.00-268.00 
198. 00-28*. 50 

270.50- 327.50 

250.00-313.50 

250.00-305.00 

295.00-319.00 

231.00-293.00 
2A0. 00-302. 00 

218.50- 292.50 
271.00-297.00 

218.00-283.00 
228.00-278.00 
200.00-292.00 
2A9. 00-355. 50 

192.50- 252.50 

196.50- 2AA.00 
189.00-261.50 

252.50- 293.50 

183.00-223.00 

185.00-223.00 

177.00-223.50 

167.50-  2A7. 00 
183.00— 2 A 7. 50 

158.50- 2AA.50 
233.00-271.00 

188.50-  2 A 7. 50 
189.  50— 2 A  7. 00 

178.50- 268.00 
236.00-278.00 

155.00— 2 A A. 50 
175.00-275.00 

150. 50- 2A A .00 

230.50- 271.00 

1AA. 50-191. 00 

171.50- 19A.50 
1A3. 50-183. 50 

1A2. 00-180. 00 
156.00-186.00 
1A0. 00-173. 50 

159.00-18A.00 

180.00-190.00 

156. 50- 1 8 A. 00 


*  *  *  * 

100  110  120  130  1  AO 

and 

under 


s  *  s 

160  170  180  190 


200 


110  120  130  190  150  160  170  180  190  200  210 


29 


97 

18 

29 


55 

5 

50 


191 

55 

86 


251 

123 

128 

1 


11 

11 


533 

282 

251 

3 

10 


17 

2 

15 


109 

23 

81 

1 


992 

320 

172 

1 

1 

1 


18 

9 

19 

1 

66 

27 

39 


2 

2 

99 

99 

39 

39 


6 

6 

59 

59 

28 

26 


15 

15 

1 

1 


158  329  363 

6  98  51 

152  281  312 


15 


66 


57 

5 

52 


20 

2 

18 


93 

6 

87 

2 

37 

9 

28 

393 

83 

260 

123 

12 

111 


37 

28 

9 

2 

60 

10 

50 

1 

22 

1 

21 

38  9 
108 
27  6 

177 

25 

152 


35 

12 

23 


38 

16 

22 

6 


10 

279 

79 

195 

151 

11 

190 


38 

35 

3 


27 

9 

18 

9 

17 

2 

15 


26 

22 

9 

2 

36 

10 

26 

7 

38 

20 

18 


275  102 

197  37 

128  65 

197  77 

107  19 

90  58 


575 

299 

281 

19 

1 

1 


92 

27 

65 

3 

127 

99 

83 

5 


29 

13 

20 

63 

103 

203 

217 

194 

- 

- 

1 

25 

51 

116 

138 

116 

29 

13 

19 

38 

52 

87 

79 

78 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

1 

~ 

1 

9 

33 

24 

54 

106 

199 

182 

155 

~ 

18 

4 

30 

72 

141 

150 

106 

4 

15 

20 

24 

34 

58 

32 

49 

51 

60 

113 

97 

73 

65 

62 

55 

- 

- 

8 

38 

28 

44 

32 

19 

51 

60 

105 

59 

45 

21 

30 

36 

28 

10 

18 


27 

9 

18 

7 


89 

30 

59 

50 

7 

93 


s 

* 

S 

s 

s 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

4  86 

1027 

971 

542 

612 

325 

696 

652 

347 

283 

161 

331 

319 

195 

329 

10 

19 

60 

65 

102 

1 

8 

78 

25 

18 

- 

2 

63 

19 

7 

1 

6 

15 

6 

11 

45 

176 

237 

125 

169 

21 

108 

152 

87 

91 

24 

68 

85 

38 

78 

~ 

5 

12 

17 

51 

134 

356 

345 

211 

239 

87 

243 

258 

168 

120 

47 

113 

87 

43 

119 

6 

8 

17 

12 

24 

191 

320 

253 

171 

155 

130 

24  7 

154 

73 

65 

61 

73 

99 

98 

90 

3 

2 

27 

31 

8 

103 

156 

54 

3 

12 

87 

96 

25 

- 

16 

60 

29 

3 

12 

57 

184 

152 

128 

50 

21 

83 

41 

37 

41 

36 

101 

111 

91 

9 

7 

24 

86 

57 

7 

31 

132 

60 

58 

50 

18 

81 

41 

9 

41 

13 

51 

19 

49 

9 

“ 

8 

7 

15 

7 

26 

52 

92 

70 

_ 

3 

2 

- 

28 

- 

23 

50 

92 

42 

- 

7 

16 

79 

42 

- 

3 

4 

10 

18 

4 

3 

- 

- 

6 

4 

~ 

4 

10 

12 

“ 

61 

75 

25 

11 

1 

26 

38 

13 

- 

- 

35 

37 

12 

11 

1 

27 

29 

11 

11 

1 

19 

12 

5 

- 

- 

8 

17 

6 

11 

1 

9  36 
298 
188 
105 

103 

16 

87 

100 

82 

18 

9 


% 

* 

% 

S 

320 

340 

380 

420 

- 

- 

- 

and 

340 

380 

420 

over 

223 

206 

64 

23 

1  29 

90 

16 

5 

94 

116 

48 

1  8 

33 

81 

24 

16 

21 

21 

11 

12 

9 

7 

4 

3 

12 

14 

7 

9 

42 

83 

34 

9 

30 

60 

10 

1 

12 

23 

24 

8 

81 

138 

43 

87 

38 

51 

3 

8 

28 

5 

1 

3 

27 

2 

15 

- 

1  10 

1 

106 

- 

4 

1 

17 

3 

8 

- 

9 

3 

6 

3. 

14 

- 

8 

- 

6 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3. 

10 

3 

10 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

53 

16 

37 

29 

13 

7 

6 

2 


17 

2 

15 

9 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTSt  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR I N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKSt  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKSt  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ORDER  CLERKSt  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKSt  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKSt  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - - - 


Weekly  earnings 
(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

S 

S 

s 

$ 

S 

s 

S 

* 

S 

S  S 

i  ' 

* 

S 

* 

S 

S 

S 

8 

i  4 

Number 

weekly 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

380  42 

work  en 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

—  anc 

under 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

380 

420  ove 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1 1 5 1 5 

37.0 

157.00 

150.00 

139.00-169.00 

3 

14 

143 

263 

306 

220 

207 

123 

78 

25 

34 

34 

46 

14 

* 

- 

5 

444 

38.5 

169.00 

163.00 

150.00-182.00 

- 

- 

6 

48 

46 

71 

83 

68 

40 

18 

23 

7 

26 

8 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 071 

36.5 

151.50 

145.00 

135.00-162.50 

3 

14 

137 

215 

260 

149 

124 

55 

38 

7 

1 1 

27 

20 

6 

5 

- 

86 

37.5 

211.50 

214.00 

186.50-225.00 

- 

~ 

_ 

4 

6 

5 

6 

5 

11 

21 

15 

6 

“ 

~ 

5 

1.130 

37.0 

145.50 

135.00 

125.00-160.50 

22 

138 

327 

170 

120 

65 

80 

72 

34 

23 

29 

18 

5 

7 

3 

3 

14 

- 

- 

- 

157 

38.5 

174.50 

151.00 

135.00-199.00 

- 

- 

8 

38 

16 

23 

16 

9 

4 

7 

18 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

13 

- 

973 

36.  5 

141.00 

130.00 

121.50-153.00 

22 

138 

319 

132 

104 

42 

64 

63 

30 

16 

11 

18 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

66 

37.0 

205.50 

209.00 

183.00-213.00 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

11 

18 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

157 

37.0 

157.50 

148.00 

135.00-175.00 

- 

1 

20 

29 

36 

14 

14 

18 

1 

2 

18 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

37.5 

168.50 

161.50 

144.00-206.00 

- 

- 

- 

12 

9 

6 

2 

8 

- 

1 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

” 

_ 

103 

36.5 

151.50 

145.00 

134.00-163.50 

- 

1 

20 

17 

27 

8 

12 

10 

1 

1 

2 

“ 

1 

3 

— 

~ 

“ 

— 

824 

37.0 

135.00 

129.00 

120.00-140.50 

22 

137 

307 

141 

83 

50 

22 

14 

12 

10 

5 

18 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

85 

38.5 

151.50 

150.00 

1 35.00-160.50 

- 

- 

8 

26 

7 

17 

14 

1 

4 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

” 

~ 

739 

37.  0 

133.00 

126.50 

120.00-139.00 

22 

137 

299 

115 

76 

33 

8 

13 

8 

4 

3 

18 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

45 

37.0 

196.00 

208.50 

174.50-213.00 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

2 

5 

4 

3 

3 

18 

2 

— 

1 

_ 

— 

376 

37.5 

160.00 

148.00 

137.50-181.00 

1 

37 

39 

31 

88 

41 

20 

23 

34 

15 

8 

6 

15 

13 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

103 

38.5 

164.50 

158.00 

140.00-172.50 

- 

- 

8 

16 

22 

17 

10 

7 

1 

5 

3 

3 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

273 

37.5 

158.00 

146.50 

129.00-181.50 

1 

37 

31 

15 

66 

24 

10 

16 

33 

10 

5 

3 

9 

8 

— 

5 

“ 

~ 

“ 

355 

38.0 

188.00 

177.00 

150.00-213.00 

_ 

23 

5 

30 

31 

25 

27 

42 

40 

26 

13 

12 

7 

25 

26 

6 

9 

3 

5 

- 

81 

39. 0 

199.50 

191.00 

167.00-213.00 

- 

- 

5 

- 

6 

7 

4 

10 

6 

10 

5 

11 

4 

4 

- 

- 

5 

3 

1 

274 

38.  0 

185.00 

176.50 

146.00-200.00 

- 

23 

- 

30 

25 

18 

23 

32 

34 

16 

8 

1 

3 

21 

26 

6 

4 

- 

4 

_  _ 

79 

38.5 

227.50 

244.50 

173.50-265.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

2 

8 

14 

4 

3 

2 

~ 

2 

11 

26 

4 

3 

— 

518 

38.  0 

175.00 

170.50 

159.50-187.00 

_ 

_ 

30 

3 

50 

59 

78 

112 

66 

53 

19 

14 

21 

2 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

309 

38.  0 

174.50 

170.00 

152.00-190.00 

- 

- 

23 

- 

48 

25 

28 

58 

42 

41 

18 

6 

13 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

209 

37.5 

175.00 

170.50 

160.00-184.00 

- 

- 

7 

3 

2 

34 

50 

54 

24 

12 

1 

8 

8 

~ 

6 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

854 

38.5 

199.50 

195.00 

171.50-216.00 

_ 

13 

10 

13 

50 

34 

87 

36 

126 

74 

143 

59 

89 

57 

19 

17 

- 

- 

27 

- 

538 

38.  0 

204.50 

203.50 

178.50-227.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

86 

22 

35 

56 

115 

33 

70 

54 

19 

17 

- 

- 

1 

” 

316 

38.5 

191.50 

180.00 

149.00-207.50 

- 

13 

10 

13 

50 

4 

1 

14 

91 

18 

28 

26 

19 

3 

— 

“ 

~ 

26 

_ 

248 

39.  0 

243.00 

227.00 

209.50-259.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

28 

32 

39 

45 

44 

16 

16 

- 

- 

26 

- 

193 

39.0 

230.50 

227.00 

206.00-250.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

28 

32 

13 

45 

41 

16 

16 

— 

— 

606 

38.0 

182.00 

180.00 

161.50-200.00 

_ 

13 

10 

13 

50 

34 

87 

34 

126 

46 

111 

20 

44 

13 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

345 

37.5 

189.50 

190.00 

165.00-205.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

86 

20 

35 

28 

83 

20 

25 

13 

3 

1 

“ 

• 

1 

261 

38.5 

171.50 

180.00 

140.50-188.00 

- 

13 

10 

13 

50 

4 

1 

14 

91 

18 

28 

“ 

19 

— 

- 

“ 

" 

3 1 051 

38.0 

199.00 

186.00 

164.00-221.00 

1 

_ 

24 

115 

210 

221 

424 

323 

295 

291 

226 

111 

240 

159 

160 

55 

89 

60 

37 

8 

1 1  225 

38.  5 

200.00 

195.00 

165.00-222.00 

- 

- 

- 

23 

68 

104 

137 

134 

72 

152 

136 

39 

147 

80 

55 

38 

29 

5 

6 

- 

1.826 

37.5 

198.50 

182.50 

162.50-217.50 

1 

- 

24 

92 

142 

117 

287 

189 

223 

139 

90 

72 

93 

79 

105 

17 

60 

55 

31 

8 

258 

39.0 

274.00 

279.50 

240.00-313.00 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

16 

7 

11 

24 

19 

70 

6 

49 

47 

2 

“ 

1.157 

38.  0 

225.50 

210.00 

191.00-249.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

12 

17 

24 

67 

146 

176 

125 

76 

173 

95 

64 

41 

80 

13 

36 

8 

468 

38.  5 

226.50 

220.00 

195.00-248.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

37 

91 

71 

23 

96 

49 

26 

27 

27 

5 

5 

“ 

689 

37.5 

225.00 

206.50 

185.00-250.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

17 

16 

64 

109 

85 

54 

53 

77 

46 

38 

14 

53 

8 

31 

8 

79 

38.5 

282.00 

313.00 

241.50-313.00 

2 

2 

4 

12 

7 

5 

3 

42 

2 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Week* 

(*b 

indard) 

Number  of  worker 

s  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of 

Occupation  and  industry  divis  ion 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Medlsn  2 

Middle  range2 

S 

100 

and 

under 

110 

$ 

110 

120 

$ 

120 

130 

S 

130 

140 

$ 

140 

150 

S 

150 

160 

* 

160 

170 

S 

170 

180 

* 

180 

190 

t 

190 

200 

200 

210 

* 

210 

220 

S 

220 

240 

S 

240 

260 

« 

260 

280 

s 

280 

300 

s 

300 

3  20 

s 

320 

340 

S 

340 

380 

S 

380 

420 

% 

420 

and 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKSt  CLASS  B  - 

1*89* 

38.0 

183.00 

170.00 

155.00-196.00 

1 

- 

24 

113 

198 

204 

400 

256 

149 

115 

101 

35 

67 

64 

96 

14 

9 

47 

1 

_ 

manufacturing - 

757 

38.5 

183.50 

172.00 

158.00-200.00 

- 

- 

- 

23 

68 

104 

129 

131 

35 

61 

65 

16 

51 

31 

29 

11 

2 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

1*137 

37.5 

182.50 

166.00 

153.00-188.50 

1 

- 

24 

90 

130 

100 

27  1 

125 

114 

54 

36 

19 

16 

33 

67 

3 

7 

47 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

179 

39.0 

270.50 

279.50 

235.00-321.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

16 

5 

7 

12 

12 

65 

3 

7 

47 

- 

- 

- 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  - 

195 

38.5 

181.00 

165.00 

145.00-252.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

30 

18 

39 

46 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

52 

NONNANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

170 

38.0 

185.50 

168.00 

157.00-252.00 

- 

- 

1 

30 

- 

34 

46 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

BOOK KEE P I N6 -MAC MINE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  B  - 

121 

38.0 

152.00 

152.00 

135.50-168.00 

- 

- 

1 

30 

18 

39 

27 

1 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

98 

37.5 

154.50 

157.00 

135.50-168.00 

- 

- 

1 

30 

- 

34 

27 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

318 

38.0 

205.00 

196.00 

175.00-232.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

14 

14 

30 

44 

22 

45 

29 

22 

23 

38 

11 

2 

12 

1 

2 

3 

manufacturing  - 

189 

39.0 

207.50 

194.00 

177.50-225.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

28 

29 

18 

27 

10 

19 

19 

13 

9 

1 

5 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

129 

37.0 

201.00 

198.00 

173.00-243.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

14 

9 

2 

15 

4 

18 

19 

3 

4 

25 

2 

1 

7 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

45 

36.0 

247.50 

243.50 

226.50-251.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

3 

4 

23 

2 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

1*682 

37.5 

192.00 

184.00 

157.50-217.00 

_ 

1 

30 

62 

91 

269 

182 

135 

166 

103 

166 

89 

193 

73 

45 

29 

32 

8 

8 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

734 

38.0 

201.00 

197.00 

167.50-223.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

122 

58 

38 

97 

57 

104 

36 

106 

48 

35 

13 

1 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

948 

37.0 

184.50 

174.00 

153.50-208.00 

- 

1 

30 

62 

80 

147 

124 

97 

69 

46 

62 

53 

87 

25 

10 

16 

31 

8 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

180 

36.0 

230.50 

222.00 

190.00-286.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

14 

17 

7 

23 

7 

9 

33 

8 

8 

16 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

649 

38.0 

215.00 

205.50 

184.00-234.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

15 

24 

31 

35 

85 

62 

94 

58 

95 

54 

28 

14 

32 

8 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

283 

39.0 

219.00 

205.00 

190.50-243.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

10 

49 

40 

48 

21 

37 

35 

26 

1 

1 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

NONNANUF ACTURI N6  - 

366 

37.  0 

212.00 

207.00 

178.50-229.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

15 

21 

27 

25 

36 

22 

46 

37 

58 

19 

2 

13 

31 

8 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

82 

36.5 

248.50 

286.50 

173.50-313.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

14 

6 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

13 

31 

- 

- 

- 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

1*033 

37.5 

177.00 

166.50 

154.00-199.00 

_ 

1 

30 

56 

76 

245 

151 

100 

81 

41 

72 

31 

98 

19 

17 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

451 

38.0 

189.50 

183.00 

156.00-217.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

119 

54 

28 

48 

17 

56 

15 

69 

13 

9 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

582 

37.0 

167.50 

160.00 

150.00-179.50 

1 

30 

56 

65 

126 

97 

72 

33 

24 

16 

16 

29 

6 

8 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


r 

^^^eekl^^arnln^^^ 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  re 

ceiving  straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

Average 

s 

s 

s 

S 

S 

s 

S 

S 

S 

%  S 

S 

S 

* 

S 

$ 

* 

i 

% 

S 

* 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

weekly 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

380 

420 

460 

500 

540 

worker* 

(standard] 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

6  20 

660 

500 

560 

over 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

$ 

$ 

$  .  $ 

(BUSINESS)  - 

1.322 

37.0 

424.00 

415.50 

369.50-478.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

11 

13 

33 

71 

123 

143 

2  83 

216 

232 

69 

116 

39.0 

405.50 

401. 50 

359.00-445.00 

8 

3 

11 

15 

47 

49 

75 

73 

40 

19 

965 

60 

36.5 

430.50 

422.50 

374.50-489.50 

22 

56 

76 

208 

143 

192 

97 

V* 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

515 

37.0 

474.50 

472.50 

432.50-524.00 

6 

21 

71 

114 

130 

56 

*112 

443.50 

61 

30 

19 

10 

46 

49 

53 

100 

93 

NU  N™  ®  N  Ui  ®  L  1  UK  1  fit 

— 

122 

35.0 

524.00 

499.50-547.50 

1 

19 

25 

66 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

670 

37.  0 

401.50 

391.50 

361.00-432.50 

10 

44 

101 

115 

195 

93 

96 

10 

149 

39.  0 

378.50 

372. 50 

354.50-393.50 

. 

38 

43 

10 

521 

36.  5 

408.00 

403.00 

367.50-445.50 

35 

66 

77 

152 

83 

88 

10 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  C  - 

123 

37.0 

337.50 

326.00 

296.00-362.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

8 

12 

22 

24 

12 

7 

12 

7 

4 

3 

36.0 

306.50 

332.00 

317.50-378.50 

2 

6 

18 

18 

8 

10 

uu 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

1.229 

37.0 

321.00 

307.50 

269.00-356.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

20 

10 

33 

58 

138 

131 

155 

139 

159 

90 

33 

121 

50 

73 

17 

1 

242 

38.0 

354.50 

338.00 

289.50-413.50 

7 

25 

12 

19 

17 

38 

29 

32 

23 

22 

10 

36.5 

313.00 

301.00 

265.00-346.00 

20 

33 

51 

113 

119 

136 

122 

121 

61 

29 

89 

27 

51 

130 

35.0 

351.50 

331.00 

293.50-399.00 

1 

22 

8 

18 

16 

43 

11 

* 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

342 

37.0 

377.50 

389.00 

303.50-442.00 

1 

14 

37 

11 

43 

23 

13 

15 

75 

31 

58 

17 

77 

38.0 

431.00 

430.00 

383.00-499.50 

1 

13 

13 

22 

10 

265 

36.5 

362.00 

375.00 

300.50-417.00 

1 

14 

37 

10 

40 

16 

14 

62 

18 

36 

28 

tro 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

546 

37.  0 

321.50 

321.50 

288.50-345.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

6 

6 

38 

32 

89 

89 

134 

75 

15 

23 

17 

15 

- 

* 

38.  0 

326.50 

324.50 

288.00-345.50 

17 

16 

22 

8 

10 

416 

37.0 

319.50 

318.00 

289.00-339.50 

21 

25 

71 

75 

103 

53 

12 

15 

15 

° 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

341 

36.5 

264.50 

259.50 

232.00-287.50 

13 

10 

26 

55 

3 

23 

LL® j j  L 

306 

36.5 

261.50 

259.50 

232.50-286.00 

13 

26 

42 

78 

57 

55 

12 

6 

1.069 

38.0 

253.50 

253.00 

204.50-280.50 

21 

22 

17 

36 

47 

75 

117 

133 

90 

232 

36 

57 

26 

34 

22 

20 

255.00 

253.50 

206.00-285.50 

21 

53 

55 

15 

32 

1 

8 

666 

37.5 

252.50 

248.00 

200.50-278.00 

21 

22 

12 

36 

26 

35 

64 

80 

55 

157 

25 

21 

25 

19 

33 

14 

17 

289.00 

271. 50 

271.50-279.00 

80 

° 

* 

263 

38.  5 

297.50 

279.00 

256.50-338.50 

19 

47 

65 

35 

24 

19 

16 

16 

manufacturing  - 

106 

39.  0 

297.00 

284.00 

263.00-330.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

19 

22 

24 

6 

20 

6 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

157 

38.0 

297.50 

276. 50 

250.00-349.00 

17 

28 

43 

11 

3 

13 

15 

10 

234.00 

204.50-271.00 

1 

13 

22 

23 

43 

92 

107 

34 

91 

23 

28 

10 

11 

manufacturing  - 

256 

38.5 

245.00 

232.00 

205.00-270.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

28 

52 

49 

14 

50 

31 

5 

12 

1 

- 

2 

3 

- 

“ 

“ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

297 

37.5 

247.50 

235.50 

204.00-274.50 

1 

1 

3 

8 

22 

19 

15 

40 

58 

20 

41 

11 

18 

16 

2 

10 

4 

8 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  98  at  $540  to  $580;  13  at  $580  to  $620;  and  1  at  $620  to  $660. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUE!) 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG - 

COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIANS  - 

ORAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

drafter-tracers  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  A- 

electronics  technicians*  class  b: 
manufacturing  - 

RE6ISTERE0  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


253 

212 

63 

1*198 

700 

498 

380 

247 

133 

500 

224 

276 

256 

182 

74 

62 


162 

102 

65 

163 

119 


Average 

weekly 

hours1 


37.0 

36.  5 

37.0 

38.5 
38.5 
38.  0 

38.5 

39.0 

37.  5 

38.  5 
39.0 

38.5 

37.5 
37.5 
38.0 

39.0 


39.5 

39.5 

40.  0 

38.5 
39.  5 


Weekly  earnings 

(standard) 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of 


S 

4 

4 

S 

S 

s 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

380 

420 

460 

500 

540 

Mean* 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

- 

and 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

4  20 

460 

500 

540 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

223.50 

200.50 

180.00-271.50 

20 

3 

19 

4 

14 

24 

32 

21 

7 

9 

76 

3 

4 

5 

4 

8 

226.00 

217.00 

173.00-271.50 

20 

3 

19 

4 

14 

7 

20 

20 

5 

7 

73 

3 

5 

4 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

214.00 

208.50 

181.50-222.00 

- 

7 

1 

1 

1 

8 

6 

16 

9 

5 

1 

2 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

294.50 

288.00 

235.50-344.50 

4 

1 

9 

28 

32 

41 

12 

87 

100 

74 

154 

107 

118 

108 

87 

82 

85 

15 

28 

22 

4 

273.00 

270.00 

225.00-311.50 

- 

- 

6 

15 

10 

40 

9 

66 

78 

41 

115 

82 

78 

59 

29 

40 

32 

324.50 

320.50 

260.00-377.03 

4 

1 

3 

13 

22 

1 

3 

21 

22 

33 

39 

25 

40 

49 

58 

42 

53 

15 

28 

22 

4 

354.00 

332.00 

307.00-384.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

10 

30 

35 

43 

81 

32 

31 

53 

6 

28 

22 

4 

327.00 

327.00 

299.00-351.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

2 

22 

35 

39 

56 

27 

31 

30 

404.00 

384.50 

320.00-484.50 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

4 

25 

5 

23 

6 

28 

22 

4 

295.50 

286.50 

262.50-351.00 

- 

- 

- 

12 

16 

_ 

_ 

17 

47 

25 

109 

53 

51 

23 

55 

51 

32 

9 

272.50 

269.00 

246.00-288.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

41 

16 

85 

33 

29 

3 

2 

9 

2 

313.50 

338.00 

273.00-364.50 

“ 

“ 

- 

12 

16 

- 

- 

13 

6 

9 

24 

20 

22 

20 

53 

42 

30 

9 

- 

- 

- 

233.50 

226.50 

2 05.00-256.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

32 

9 

64 

51 

33 

13 

19 

24 

4 

224.50 

214.00 

200.00-246.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

32 

9 

56 

35 

17 

6 

14 

10 

255.50 

246.00 

226.50-298.00 

- 

“ 

1 

3 

- 

8 

16 

16 

7 

5 

14 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

178.50 

172.00 

160.00-185.00 

4 

1 

9 

15 

10 

9 

3 

2 

1 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

264.00 

274.00 

226.00-286.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

16 

29 

16 

48 

19 

9 

7 

1 

4 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

321.50 

274.00 

274.00-373.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

51 

1 

4 

3 

- 

18 

15 

6 

- 

- 

- 

265.00 

2*4.00 

238.00-290.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

14 

- 

19 

6 

4 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

286.00 

283.00 

256.00-317.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

10 

29 

34 

27 

21 

14 

15 

4 

1 

2 

285.00 

273.50 

257.50-306.00 

8 

24 

30 

21 

16 

8 

6 

3 

1 

2 

~ 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6 


Number 

oi 

work  en 


69 

59 


MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  — 

nonmanufacturing 


210 

57 

153 


0R0ER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


274 

113 

161 


OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


131 

79 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturi ng: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


366 

146 

78 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI NG  Z 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


204 

85 

30 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


162 

61 

101 

48 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


6*688 

3*886 

2*802 

531 


secretaries*  class  a 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 


310 

132 

178 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


1*153 

675 

478 

116 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


1*933 

1*117 

816 

120 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


1*970 

1*127 

843 

87 


Av«im« 

(mean*) 

WeekK 

hour** 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

$  ! 

37.5 

159.50 

37.5 

153.00 

37.5 

156.50 

38.0 

165.50 

37.  5 

153.50 

39.5 

224.50 

39.0 

233.50 

40.0 

218.00 

39.5 

260.50 

39.5 

245.00 

39.0 

245.00 

39.0 

239.50 

39.0 

282.00 

38.  5 

263.00 

39.0 

247.00 

39.0 

282.00 

39.0 

222.00 

39.5 

228.00 

38.  5 

218.00 

39.0 

282.00 

38.0 

241.00 

38.5 

240.50 

37.0 

242.00 

37.0 

301.00 

37.5 

297.00 

38.5 

280.50 

37.  0 

309.00 

38.0 

267.50 

38.5 

272.00 

37.0 

261.00 

37.  5 

299.50 

38.0 

251.50 

39.  0 

255.50 

37.5 

246.50 

38.0 

299.00 

38.0 

222.50 

38.5 

222.00 

37.0 

223.00 

36.5 

271.00 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN— CONTINUED 


SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 
SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  — - 

NONMANUFACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  — — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


STENOGRAPHERS.  6ENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NO NHANUF ACTURI N6 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI NG 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 

nonmanufacturing - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Aver* ae 
(mean*) 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 

hour* 

(•tandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ftandard) 

Number 

ai 

worker* 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

SUITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

516 

1*192 

38.5 

209.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

309 

835 

39.0 

212.50 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

207 

357 

37.5 

201.00 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

580 

1*162 

38.0 

209.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4  25 

400 

39.0 

222.00 

NONMANUFACTURI NG  - 

1 55J 

762 

37.5 

203.00 

215 

36.5 

246.00 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

117 

MANUFACTURING  - 

114 

534 

38.0 

224.00 

307 

38.5 

225.00 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

A63 

227 

37.0 

223.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

311 

41 

37.0 

256.00 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

152 

628 

37.5 

197.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

2*635 

93 

39.5 

211.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.079 

535 

37.5 

194.50 

NONMANUFACTURI N6  - 

1*556 

174 

36.5 

244.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

180 

227 

37.0 

177.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

915 

53 

39.0 

198.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

383 

174 

36.5 

170.50 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

532 

PU8LIC  UTILITIES  - 

49 

2*495 

37.0 

164.00 

666 

38.0 

175.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

1*720 

1*829 

36.5 

160.00 

manufacturing  - 

6  96 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1*024 

9  96 

37.0 

175.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

131 

223 

37.0 

187.00 

773 

36.  5 

172.50 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  - 

194 

nonmanufacturing  - 

170 

1*499 

37.0 

156.50 

443 

38.5 

169.00 

B00KKEEPIN6 -MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

1.056 

36.5 

151.00 

CLASS  B  - 

121 

79 

37.0 

207.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

98 

1*061 

37.0 

145.00 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

289 

147 

38.5 

173.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

172 

914 

36.5 

140.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

117 

45 

37.5 

209.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

41 

143 

37.0 

156.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

1*654 

97 

36.5 

151.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

731 

NONMANUFACTURING - - - 

923 

781 

37.0 

134.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

165 

85 

38.5 

151.50 

6  96 

36.5 

132.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

628 

35 

37.5 

200.50 

manufacturing  - 

283 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

345 

166 

37.5 

164.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES' - 

68 

120 

37.5 

164.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  6  - 

1*026 

347 

38.0 

188.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

448 

81 

39.0 

199.50 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

578 

266 

38.0 

185.00 

77 

38.5 

229.00 

WMidf 


(standard) 


$ 


38.0 

38.0 

37.5 


174.50 

174.50 

174.00 


37.5 

38.0 

37.0 


188.00 

196.50 

164.00 


38.5  223.00 
38.5  220.50 


37.5 

37.5 

37.0 


179.00 

188.00 

160.50 


38.0 

38.5 

37.5 
39.0 


193.00 

194.50 
192.00 

270.50 


37.5 

38.5 
37.0 
38.5 


219.00 

222.00 

217.00 

282.00 


38.0 

38.5 

37.5 
39.0 


179.00 

179.50 
179.00 

266.50 


38.5  180.50 
38.0  185.50 


38.0  152.00 
37.5  154.50 


38.0 

39.0 

37.0 

36.0 


201.00 

202.00 

200.00 

249.00 


37.5 

38.0 

37.0 

36.0 


191.50 

201.00 

184.50 
234.00 


38.0 

39.0 

37.0 

36.0 


216.00 

219.00 

213.50 

260.50 


37.5 

38.0 

37.0 


177.00 

189.50 

167.50 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex,  5  and  industry  division 


professional  ano  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN 

COMPUTE R  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS ) t  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS ) •  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing - 1 - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Average 

(mean*) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(standard 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

$ 

37.0 

428.00 

39.0 

415.50 

36.  5 

432.50 

37.0 

473.00 

38.  5 

453.50 

36.5 

482.50 

35.0 

522.50 

37.0 

405.50 

39.0 

382.50 

36.5 

412.00 

37.0 

34k. 00 

36.5 

343.50 

37.0 

331.50 

38.0 

365.00 

36.5 

322.50 

35.0 

356.00 

37.0 

390.50 

38.0 

435.50 

36.5 

375.00 

35.0 

354.50 

37.0 

322.00 

38.  0 

322.50 

37.0 

322.00 

36.5 

267.00 

36.0 

257.50 

38.0 

258.50 

38.5 

274.00 

37.5 

251.50 

35.5 

309.00 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


of 

worker* 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUEO 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS 
MANUFACTURING 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour** 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

$ 

5  38.5 

295.50 

1  39.0 

298.00 

4  38.0 

294.00 

3  38.0 

254.50 

4  38.5 

262.00 

9  37.5 

250.00 

37.5 

210.00 

37.  5 

207.50 

38.5 

300.50 

38.5 

276.00 

38.0 

336.50 

38.  5 

354.00 

39.0 

327.00 

37.  5 

403.00 

38.5 

301.00 

39.0 

274.50 

38.0 

324.00 

37.5 

232.00 

37.5 

222.00 

37.5 

259.50 

39.  5 

262.50 

39.5 

323.00 

37.0 

410.00 

39.0 

367.00 

36.5 

425.00 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worfcen 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
( BUSINESS!  -  CONTINUEO 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESSI ,  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  A 

NONMANUFACTURING 


eraae 

ean2) 


Weekly 

Sours 

(standard) 


Weekly 

earning!1 

(standard) 


95 

37.0 

480.50 

7* 

36.  5 

493.00 

174 

37.  0 

390.00 

133 

36.  5 

396.50 

380 

37.  0 

295.00 

336 

37.0 

295.00 

78 

36.  5 

328.00 

74 

36.  5 

328.50 

136 

37.5 

316.00 

109 

37.0 

313.50 

166 

37.0 

262.00 

153 

37.0 

265.50 

273 

37.0 

237.50 

141 

38.  0 

220.00 

132 

36.  0 

256.50 

140 

37.  5 

222.00 

102 

38.  0 

218.50 

109 

36.  0 

240.00 

58 

37.0 

216.00 

111 

39.0 

238.00 

51 

39.0 

239.00 

60 

39.5 

237.00 

163 

38.5 

286.00 

119 

39.  5 

285.00 

or  !..  URBAl «A  VHAICIVUtiN 


Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


Number 

of 

workers 

Hourly  earnings  * 

Mean2 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

325 

8.04 

7.94 

7.28- 

8.78 

220 

7.83 

7.76 

7.26- 

8.58 

105 

8.49 

8.78 

7.35- 

8.78 

957 

8.  32 

7.94 

7.18- 

9.  44 

818 

8.14 

7.80 

7.00- 

9.08 

139 

9.41 

9.  19 

8.69- 

9.57 

73 

9.07 

9.  57 

8.66- 

9.57 

2  AA 

7.78 

7.83 

6.86- 

8.39 

179 

8.02 

7.83 

7.02- 

8.39 

65 

7.10 

7.  66 

5.06- 

9.  10 

504 

8.34 

7.  94 

7.26- 

8.65 

A  58 

8.  26 

7.63 

7.26- 

8.58 

1*280 

7.77 

7.63 

6.79- 

8.43 

1*170 

7.65 

7.55 

6.79- 

7.94 

936 

8.78 

8.66 

8.40- 

9.70 

169 

8.05 

7.68 

7.26- 

7.94 

767 

8.94 

8.79 

8.44- 

9.70 

672 

9.05 

8.89 

8.49- 

9.70 

642 

8.  30 

7.99 

7.26- 

9.44 

552 

8.14 

7.63 

7.26- 

9.17 

90 

9.  29 

9.08 

8.78- 

9.88 

174 

8.01 

7.92 

7.26- 

8.65 

153 

7.89 

7.63 

7.26- 

8.24 

250 

8.61 

8.78 

7.23- 

10.06 

234 

8.61 

9.  17 

6.92- 

10.06 

231 

5.80 

5.94 

5.21- 

6.  44 

171 

5.69 

5.94 

5.21- 

5.94 

266 

8.45 

7.63 

7.28- 

1  0.  13 

265 

8.45 

7.63 

7.28- 

10.13 

931 

8.06 

7.  54 

7.38- 

9.05 

827 

7.93 

7.  54 

7.25- 

8.35 

602 

8.84 

9.  06 

7.12- 

9.43 

249 

8.59 

8.  24 

7.11- 

10.06 

153 

9.25 

9.  36 

8.20- 

9.43 

214 

7.57 

6.90 

6.47- 

8.71 

165 

7.74 

6.90 

6.71- 

8.71 

ewark. 

N.J.,  January  1979 

of — 

* 

.00 

.40 

*  * 

6.40  6.80 

6.80  7.20 

* 

7.20 

7*60 

* 

7.60 

8.00 

S 

8.00 

8.40 

* 

8.  40 

8.80 

* 

8.80 

9f  ?0 

*  * 

9.20  9.60 

9.6010. QQ 

i  *  * 

10.0010.6011.20 

—  -  and 

10.6011.20  over 

4 

9 

27 

86 

46 

16 

65 

14 

24 

12 

8 

- 

9 

27 

52 

44 

15 

25 

7 

18 

9 

- 

- 

4 

“ 

- 

34 

2 

1 

40 

7 

6 

3 

- 

8 

30 

130 

77 

146 

115 

58 

91 

50 

73 

_ 

121 

7 

54 

30 

130 

77 

142 

113 

53 

60 

22 

34 

- 

108 

- 

44 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

5 

31 

28 

39 

- 

13 

7 

10 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

30 

1 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

7 

51 

1 

57 

38 

4 

10 

19 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

7 

51 

- 

46 

34 

4 

8 

8 

21 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

1 

11 

4 

- 

2 

11 

5 

- 

- 

3 

8 

91 

99 

56 

15 

122 

14 

7 

3 

4 

80 

2 

3 

8 

91 

99 

56 

12 

103 

7 

2 

- 

- 

77 

- 

70 

163 

85 

187 

301 

30 

84 

26 

25 

_ 

176 

3 

7 

70 

163 

75 

185 

301 

14 

63 

~ 

~ 

176 

6 

9 

75 

89 

25 

292 

18 

91 

247 

56 

_ 

6 

- 

2 

1 

54 

73 

4 

- 

- 

4 

31 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

21 

16 

21 

292 

18 

87 

247 

25 

- 

6 

- 

2 

2 

1 

16 

21 

266 

18 

87 

223 

19 

- 

6 

_ 

17 

48 

148 

44 

43 

66 

45 

74 

2 

52 

2 

37 

- 

17 

42 

148 

42 

36 

43 

24 

66 

43 

- 

27 

- 

- 

6 

~ 

2 

7 

23 

21 

8 

2 

9 

2 

10 

_ 

13 

19 

40 

41 

7 

31 

_ 

8 

_ 

13 

_ 

2 

- 

13 

18 

40 

41 

6 

14 

- 

8 

- 

13 

- 

-! 

_ 

33 

30 

_ 

31 

- 

34 

22 

32 

- 

68 

_ 

_ 

- 

33 

28 

31 

- 

20 

22 

32 

- 

68 

- 

12 

21 

30 

5 

4 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

8 

17 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

49 

1 

_ 

20 

74 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

119 

_ 

•f 

49 

1 

“ 

20 

74 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

119 

- 

- 

32 

52 

46 

348 

71 

100 

1 

147 

2 

_ 

126 

• 

J 

32 

52 

46 

347 

71 

97 

1 

47 

2 

- 

126 

- 

- 

12 

7 

94 

36 

4 

26 

15 

9 

103 

_ 

21 

24 

*50 

12 

7 

61 

34 

4 

20 

8 

5 

32 

- 

21 

24 

21 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N£  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
manufacturing  - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


********* 

A. 20  4. AO  A. 60  A. 80  5.00  5.20  5. AO  5.60  5.80 


Under 

* 

A.  20 


and 

under 


A. AO  A. 60  A. 80  5.00  5.20  5. AO  5.60  5.80  6.00 


22 

22 


25 

2A 


1A 

1A 


19 

19 


1 0  A 
1 0  A 


11 

11 


64 

64 


19 

18 


70 

69 


AA 

42 


33 


71 


48 

45 


15 

15 


38 

38 


29 


21 

13 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  at  $  11.20  to  $  11.80;  45  at  $  11.80  to  $  12.40;  and  3  at  $  13.60  to  $  14.20. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKDRI VERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LI6HT  TRUCK  - 

NONNANUF ACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF ACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JROER  FILLERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

ORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF ACTURI N6  - 

iUARDS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Mean  2 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

4*963 

$ 

8.23 

$ 

9.30 

$  $ 

7.14-  9.40 

1*040 

7.75 

7.39 

6.55-  7.97 

3*923 

8.36 

9.  30 

7.85-  9.40 

2*656 

9.16 

9.  40 

9.30-  9.40 

386 

5.95 

6.25 

4.25-  7.97 

242 

4.90 

4.  25 

4.00-  6.38 

7  36 

8.80 

9.  41 

5.80-  9.41 

275 

9.17 

6.  66 

5.30-14.97 

1*865 

7.85 

7.85 

7.39-  9.30 

1.4  33 

8.03 

9.  30 

7.23-  9.30 

1*731 

8.88 

9.40 

9.07-  9.40 

162 

6.76 

6.55 

6.45-  7.19 

1.569 

9.10 

9.  40 

9.40-  9.40 

1*166 

9.39 

9.40 

9.40-  9.40 

248 

6.04 

5.75 

5.62-  5.85 

190 

6.35 

5.  82 

5.68-  6.87 

365 

5.81 

5.71 

•» 

• 

•o 

in 

1 

• 

o 

161 

6.25 

5.62 

5.25-  6.10 

204 

5.46 

5.71 

3.90-  7.01 

296 

6.32 

6.  29 

5.71-  6.85 

227 

6.  16 

6.  13 

5.60-  6.85 

69 

6.82 

6.  57 

6.29-  7.87 

1*886 

7.43 

8.72 

5.94-  8.72 

813 

6.45 

6.  40 

4.80-  8.94 

863 

4.45 

4.  32 

3.30-  5.59 

281 

5.45 

5.59 

4.81-  5.96 

582 

3.97 

3.75 

3.01-  4.40 

859 

4.90 

4.  98 

3.94-  5.77 

621 

5.33 

5.  16 

4.98-  5.96 

2*573 

6.02 

5.  45 

4.28-  7.77 

1.359 

4.83 

5.  14 

3.88-  5.52 

1*214 

7.  36 

8.04 

5.88-  9.22 

1*121 

6.20 

6.  12 

5.51-  6.69 

1*058 

6.24 

6.  12 

5.60-  6.69 

63 

5.53 

5.  45 

4.27-  6.13 

3*758 

3.77 

3.25 

3.00-  3.94 

424 

6.22 

6.  22 

5.49-  6.64 

3.334 

3.45 

3.  10 

3.00-  3.72 

and 

under 


s 

S 

S 

% 

S 

S 

s 

* 

t 

* 

t 

S 

% 

S 

s 

* 

* 

S 

% 

S 

4 

1 - 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4.30 

4.50 

4.70 

5.10 

5.50 

5.90 

6.30 

6.70 

7.  10 

7.  50 

7.90 

8.30 

8.70 

9.10 

9.50 

9.90 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

3.30 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4.30 

4.50 

4.70 

5.10 

5.50 

5.90 

6.30 

6.70 

7.10 

7.  50 

7.  90 

8.30 

8.  70 

9.10 

9.50 

_ 

10 

15 

19 

43 

73 

43 

39 

201 

105 

195 

72 

266 

154 

509 

185 

151 

12 

116 

2271 

392 

92 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

18 

- 

21 

59 

43 

52 

118 

48 

413 

5 

146 

12 

_ 

13 

_ 

92 

— 

10 

15 

19 

43 

73 

25 

39 

180 

46 

152 

20 

148 

106 

96 

180 

5 

- 

116 

2258 

392 

1 

2 

3 

~ 

~ 

- 

1 

3 

1 

53 

32 

180 

5 

- 

112 

2141 

122 

- 

- 

10 

15 

19 

43 

38 

13 

18 

11 

1 

4 

22 

12 

50 

2 

2 

126 

■ 

10 

15 

19 

43 

38 

13 

18 

6 

1 

4 

12 

11 

50 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

12 

44 

75 

32 

12 

15 

20 

1 

3 

18 

1 

381 

*92 

" 

— 

18 

“ 

16 

59 

20 

12 

13 

16 

- 

3 

13 

1 

- 

12 

- 

92 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

- 

9 

146 

28 

123 

12 

25 

25 

443 

175 

_ 

_ 

840 

4 

35 

9 

146 

28 

115 

7 

1 

10 

63 

175 

- 

- 

- 

840 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

26 

214 

36 

33 

_ 

7 

_ 

116 

1050 

246 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

25 

80 

16 

33 

- 

7 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1 

2 

1 

134 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

116 

1049 

246 

- 

~ 

— 

” 

“ 

_ 

- 

- 

112 

932 

122 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

2 

11 

36 

128 

- 

9 

15 

10 

7 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

15 

~ 

— 

~ 

2 

2 

22 

107 

- 

7 

15 

10 

7 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

15 

- 

1 

15 

18 

12 

15 

1 

4 

41 

21 

72 

39 

7 

64 

14 

3 

6 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

15 

” 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

18 

57 

25 

5 

- 

- 

3 

5 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

15 

~ 

1 

15 

18 

12 

15 

1 

4 

14 

3 

15 

14 

2 

64 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

18 

1 

10 

9 

62 

54 

37 

57 

22 

4 

14 

3 

4 

_ 

_ 

~ 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

9 

9 

61 

31 

14 

57 

22 

- 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

■ 

1 

~ 

— 

1 

1 

~ 

1 

23 

23 

- 

4 

8 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

- 

15 

29 

15 

19 

55 

55 

16 

77 

128 

110 

43 

28 

2 

1 

. 

1084 

71 

" 

23 

~ 

— 

~ 

“ 

10 

45 

41 

5 

30 

128 

110 

41 

28 

1 

1 

- 

164 

- 

- 

71 

57 

53 

29 

22 

7 

56 

114 

63 

74 

16 

105 

86 

1 

_ 

26 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

- 

27 

20 

7 

105 

86 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

57 

53 

29 

22 

7 

20 

114 

36 

54 

9 

- 

- 

1 

- 

26 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

22 

22 

23 

150 

40 

1 

13 

210 

121 

32 

133 

43 

3 

2 

4 

“ 

22 

22 

— 

30 

- 

209 

121 

32 

133 

43 

3 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

105 

111 

53 

15 

61 

32 

123 

127 

363 

261 

90 

56 

7 

2 

225 

58 

4 

577 

95 

13 

82 

23 

- 

51 

28 

114 

125 

345 

225 

34 

55 

3 

_ 

8 

16 

4 

5 

92 

29 

30 

15 

10 

4 

9 

2 

18 

36 

56 

1 

4 

2 

217 

42 

- 

577 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

1 

26 

6 

1 

- 

40 

89 

128 

455 

129 

27 

44 

3 

43 

93 

_ 

- 

_ 

13 

~ 

16 

- 

- 

36 

79 

127 

440 

128 

17 

40 

3 

43 

93 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

~ 

1 

10 

6 

1 

4 

10 

1 

15 

1 

10 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

327 

280 

240 

288 

207 

108 

28 

22 

60 

75 

120 

47 

101 

83 

14 

3 

51 

6 

32 

10 

10 

- 

- 

2 

2 

15 

4 

24 

60 

62 

36 

99 

3 

14 

_ 

47 

4 

32 

_ 

317 

270 

240 

288 

205 

106 

13 

18 

36 

15 

58 

1 1 

2 

80 

“ 

3 

4 

2 

~ 

- 

$  12.30;  3  at  $  12.30  to  $  12. 

70;  1  at  $  13 

10  to  $  13.50;  1  at  $  13.90  to  $  14.30 

;  16 

at  $  14 

.70  to  $  15. 

10;  18 

at  $  15.10 

to  $  15.50; 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

2.90 

and 

1 - 

3.10 

T - 

3.30 

“i - 

3.50 

S 

3.70 

S 

3.90 

S 

*•10 

i 

*.30 

S 

*.50 

S 

*.70 

$ 

5.10 

i 

5.50 

i 

5.90 

9 

6.30 

9 

6.70 

% 

7.10 

9 

7.50 

9 

7.90 

9 

8.30 

* 

8.70 

* 

9.10 

9 

9.50 

9 

9.90 

and 

under 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.70 

3. V0 

a, io 

a, 30 

a. 50 

*.70 

5.10 

5.50  5. V0  6.30 

6.70 

7.10  7.50 

8.30 

8.70 

over 

6UAR0S  -  CONT I MUEO 

$ 

5.57 

a.  3s 

$ 

*.25- 

3.72- 

1*3 

07 

*.27 

*.27 

7.  91 

7 

5 

3 

7 

3 

3 

** 

_ 

1 

9 

- 

- 

11 

2 

- 

- 

- 

*6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

GUARD S t  CLASS  A - -  - 

*.27 

7 

5 

3 

7 

3 

3 

** 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONNANUT  AC TUK  1  Nfj 

6UAR0S.  CLASS  8  - 

3*611 

368 

3*69 
6.03 
3. *2 

3.25 

5.90 

3.00 

3.00- 

3.85 
6.  55 

1659 

322 

10 

277 

10 

233 

285 

20* 

2 

6* 

2 

28 

15 

21 

* 

51 

16 

75 

60 

120 

62 

36 

3* 

99 

99 

83 

3 

1* 

1* 

3 

1 

1 

* 

* 

32 

32 

- 

- 

- 

3.00- 

3.5* 

1659 

312 

267 

233 

285 

202 

62 

13 

17 

35 

15 

58 

2 

- 

80 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NON NAN  Uf A  C  T  UR I NG  — 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  »N0  CLEANERS  - 

7*209 

*•11 

3.  50 
5.52 
3.00 
6.  26 

3.00- 
*.9  9- 

5.10 

6.01 

2888 

15 

551 

*1 

116 

20 

186 

33 

390 

21 

236 

12 

257 

*3 

*36 

106 

133 

92 

199 

139 

*05 

361 

569 

*26 

368 

200 

*8 

19 

33 

1* 

230 

17* 

92 

92 

- 

16 

16 

25 

- 

17 

17 

NONNANUF  ACTURIN6 - 

5.382 

3.59 

2.90- 

6.03- 

3.92 
6. *9 

2873 

510 

96 

153 

369 

22* 

2* 

21* 

* 

330 

7 

*1 

60 

2 

** 

12 

1*3 

*1 

168 

167 

29 

29 

33 

33 

1* 

13 

56 

16 

— 

— 

25 

25 

“ 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM.  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN 

NAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUF  ACT  UR  I  N6 - 

NAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

wocfcen 


325 

8.04 

220 

7.83 

105 

8.49 

957 

8.32 

818 

8.14 

139 

9.41 

73 

9.07 

249 

7.78 

179 

8.02 

65 

7.10 

504 

8.34 

458 

8.26 

1*280 

7.77 

1*170 

7.65 

934 

8.79 

169 

8.05 

765 

8.95 

670 

9.05 

641 

8.30 

552 

8.14 

89 

9.29 

174 

8.01 

153 

7.89 

242 

8.61 

226 

8.62 

231 

5.80 

171 

5.69 

266 

8.45 

265 

8.45 

931 

8.06 

827 

7.93 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE#  TOOLROOM*  ANO 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  - 
MEN-- CONTINUED 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKORIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  LI6HT  TRUCK  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

receivers: 

manufacturing  - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning*4 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earning*4 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

NATERIAL  HANOLINC  LABORERS  - 

2.526 

6.05 

397 

8.85 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*352 

4.82 

249 

8.59 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

1.174 

7.47 

148 

9.  30 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

1*118 

6.  20 

206 

7.61 

manufacturing  - 

1.055 

6.  24 

163 

7.74 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

63 

5.53 

GUAROS  - 

3*503 

3.73 

manufacturing  - 

377 

6.11 

nonmanufacturing - 

3.126 

3.45 

4*934 

8.24 

1.039 

7.74 

GUARDS.  CLASS  A  - 

118 

5.07 

3.895 

8.37 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

87 

4.  34 

2.631 

9.18 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B  - 

3.381 

3.68 

370 

5.96 

MANUFACTURING  - 

346 

6.02 

226 

4.84 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

3.035 

3.42 

724 

8.79 

JANITORS.  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

4*854 

4.34 

275 

9.17 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.523 

5.61 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3.331 

3.76 

1.865 

7.85 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

300 

6.39 

1.433 

8.03 

1.731 

8.88 

162 

6.76 

material  movement  and  custodial 

1.569 

9.10 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

1.166 

9.  39 

199 

6.  30 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

356 

3.50 

171 

6.43 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

311 

3.  33 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

457 

4.60 

146 

6.  26 

MANUFACTURING  - 

332 

4.87 

292 

6.30 

GUARDS  - 

255 

4.  20 

227 

6.  16 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

208 

3.55 

65 

6.75 

GUAROS*  CLASS  B  - 

2  30 

3.80 

1.828 

7.51 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

208 

3.55 

797 

6.49 

JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

2.302 

3.65 

507 

5.12 

manufacturing  - 

304 

5.73 

236 

5.59 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

1.998 

3.33 

271 

4.70 

402 

5.24 

289 

5.85 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Newark,  N.J.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

January  1975 

to 

January  1976 

January  1976 

to 

January  1977 

January  1977 

to 

January  1978 

January  1978 

to 

January  1979 

All  industries: 

7.5 

6.0 

7.3 

7.3 

7.0 

5.1 

8.4 

6.9 

7.9 

7.7 

8.8 

9.2 

8.7 

8.0 

8.3 

8.2 

6.8 

6.2 

8.3 

7.7 

Manufacturing: 

6.4 

6.5 

8.4 

7.9 

4.0 

5.3 

7.6 

6.6 

7.1 

7.7 

9.6 

9.1 

7.7 

8.0 

8.3 

8.4 

9.2 

6.6 

10.8 

7.4 

Nonmanufacturing: 

8.6 

5.6 

6.5 

6.8 

8.2 

5.0 

8.9 

7.0 

(6) 

(6) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

5.5 

5.9 

7.0 

7.8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 

Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Book- 

Occupation  which  equals  100 

Secretaries 

Stenographer 

Tran- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Switch- 

board 

Order  clerks 

Accounting  clerks 

keeping- 

scribing- 

Messen- 

boaixl 

operator— 

Payroll 

* 

machine 

gets 

operators 

operators, 

clerks  ’ 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

typists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  B 

Class  C 

tionists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

class  B 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A . 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A . 

119 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C . 

136 

116 

100 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 . 

153 

128 

113 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E . 

167 

139 

122 

115 

100 

stenographers,  senior.. . 

158 

135 

123 

116 

102 

100 

stenographers,  general . 

170 

159 

138 

125 

119 

116 

100 

TRANSCRIBIN6-RACHINE  typists.. 

136 

180 

139 

138 

117 

(6) 

98 

100 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  a . 

182 

155 

133 

120 

118 

121 

91 

118 

100 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B . 

186 

169 

153 

133 

123 

125 

110 

117 

119 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  ».. . 

173 

156 

183 

138 

119 

112 

106 

108 

96 

92 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C . 

21A 

182 

166 

188 

126 

188 

116 

126 

131 

107 

128 

100 

RESSEN6ERS . 

217 

188 

161 

156 

135 

136 

120 

118 

127 

106 

106 

92 

1  00 

SUITCH80AR0  OPERATORS . 

162 

180 

123 

118 

108 

108 

97 

110 

95 

88 

96 

78 

76 

100 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

150 

139 

126 

118 

108 

119 

92 

92 

86 

88 

89 

77 

72 

(61 

100 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A . 

128 

113 

116 

108 

100 

100 

85 

(6) 

93 

so 

70 

62 

68 

82 

73 

100 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B . 

162 

136 

128 

127 

99 

102 

92 

101 

92 

90 

89 

81 

81 

107 

94 

138 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A • • • • 

139 

122 

107 

101 

98 

93 

78 

81 

87 

73 

73 

68 

67 

86 

85 

108 

93 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B.... 

160 

181 

127 

118 

110 

108 

91 

101 

108 

•  9 

89 

79 

81 

99 

103 

128 

111 

1  22 

B00KKEEPIN6 -MACHINE 

OPERATORS*  CLASS  B . 

158 

138 

133 

138 

119 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

116 

90 

91 

(61 

(61 

88 

(6  1 

(4  1 

(61 

(  6  1 

100 

PAYROLL  CLE RKS.. ••••••• ••••••• 

1 87 

125 

111 

101 

95 

103 

91 

98 

87 

88 

81 

79 

77 

91 

90 

105 

91 

105 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A.. 

155 

130 

118 

105 

97 

103 

86 

96 

93 

77 

83 

67 

73 

95 

96 

113 

92 

105 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B.. 

179 

151 

135 

122 

109 

116 

103 

106 

110 

93 

97 

85 

85 

109 

107 

119 

105 

1  28 

Key  entry  operators 


Class  A 


Class  B 


100 

126 


100 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


Computer  systems  analysts  (business) 

Computer  programmers  (business) 

Drafte 

re 

Electronics 

Registered 

industrial 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Drafter- 

tracers 

class  A 

nurses 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

130 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

150 

129 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

131 

109 

105 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

188 

122 

109 

121 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

178 

186 

(6) 

153 

125 

100 

100 

121 

152 

180 

135 

116 

(6) 

88 

86 

(61 

228 

126 

106 

96 

90 

(  6  1 

280 

162 

151 

(6) 

119 

(61 

100 

238 

(  6) 

(  6) 

182 

136 

(61 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS* 

185 

109 

(61 

127 

(61 

(61 

116 

136 

92 

70 

(  61 

77 

100 

115 

100 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES.. 

188 

161 

125 

t  33 

118 

93 

See  footnote  at  end 


of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 

Occupation  which  equals  100 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Pipefitters 

Sheet- metal 
workers 

Millwrights 

Trades  helpers 

Machine-tool 

operators 

(toolroom) 

Tool  and  die 

Stationary 

engineers 

Boiler  tearless 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

100 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

97 

100 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS . 

103 

10  A 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS . 

99 

101 

97 

100 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MACHINERY) . 

100 

103 

97 

101 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . 

103 

103 

99 

102 

101 

100 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS . 

100 

102 

98 

98 

99 

99 

100 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL 

WORKERS . 

100 

100 

97 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

MILLWRIGHTS . 

101 

101 

99 

103 

101 

99 

100 

101 

100 

maintenance  traoes  helpers.... 

128 

129 

126 

126 

132 

132 

129 

129 

(6) 

100 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS 

(TOOLROOM) . 

(6) 

102 

97 

(6) 

10  A 

(6) 

100 

100 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS . 

95 

99 

93 

96 

97 

95 

97 

96 

93 

75 

93 

100 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

91 

9  A 

88 

97 

88 

95 

9A 

95 

92 

77 

99 

97 

100 

BOILER  TENDERS . 

101 

102 

— 

101 

105 

_ 

91 

10A 

101 

106 

108 

89 

118 

112 

110 

100 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


Truckdrivets 

Shippers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

W  are  housemen 

Order  fillers 

Shipping  packers 

Material  handling 
laborers 

Forklift 

Gua 

irds 

J  a  niton,  porters, 
and  deanen 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

operators 

Clara  A 

Class  B 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK . 

100 

TRUCKDR I  VERS  *  MEDIUM  TRUCK.... 

(6) 

100 

TRUCKORI VER^f  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

TRUCKD  RIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

SHIPPERS . 

(6  ) 

132 

(6) 

115 

100 

RECEIVERS . 

(6  ) 

116 

(6) 

121 

95 

100 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS . 

(6) 

99 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

WAREHOUSE  ME  N.  . . 

(6  ) 

132 

120 

126 

10  A 

10  A 

(6) 

100 

ORDER  FILLERS . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

135 

136 

(6) 

97 

100 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS . 

(6  ) 

117 

(6) 

137 

100 

101 

(6) 

116 

103 

100 

MATERIAL  HANDLIN6  LABORERS.... 

105 

118 

(6) 

115 

109 

115 

107 

102 

131 

111 

100 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

(6) 

113 

(6) 

119 

98 

99 

102 

9  A 

105 

93 

96 

100 

GUARDS*  CLASS  A . 

(6) 

109 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

123 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

110 

100 

GUAROS*  CLASS  R . 

122 

133 

133 

171 

111 

109 

1 1 A 

112 

101 

105 

10  A 

113 

(6) 

100 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND 

cleaners . 

121 

125 

150 

169 

112 

117 

121 

113 

108 

107 

113 

116 

113 

107 

too 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings:  Large  establishments 

Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  lnduatry  division 

Number 

of 

wockta 

Av«n|t 

weekly 

bow*1 

(•tenderd] 

Weekly  eernlngj  1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings  of — 

Mtu* 

MmUu* 

Middle  range2 

A 

100 

and 

under 

110 

* 

110 

120 

S 

120 

130 

S 

130 

140 

A 

140 

150 

S 

150 

160 

A 

160 

170 

S 

170 

180 

a 

180 

190 

a 

190 

200 

A  * 

200 

210 

210 

220 

A 

220 

240 

A 

240 

260 

A 

260 

280 

A 

280 

300 

A 

300 

320 

A 

320 

340 

A 

340 

380 

A 

380 

420 

A 

420 

and 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

SECRETARIES  - 

A*  790 

38,5 

249.50 

242.00 

206.50-286.00 

- 

- 

1 

5 

22 

33 

89 

167 

297 

339 

343 

341 

682 

625 

4  66 

484 

404 

209 

197 

64 

22 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2*918 

39.0 

245.00 

238.00 

207.50-275.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

28 

86 

201 

224 

226 

244 

501 

4  29 

301 

201 

241 

120 

90 

16 

5 

NONNANUFACTURING - 

1*072 

37.5 

256.00 

254.00 

204.00-296.50 

- 

- 

1 

5 

22 

28 

61 

81 

96 

115 

117 

97 

181 

196 

165 

283 

163 

89 

107 

48 

17 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

A77 

30.5 

310.00 

312.50 

283.00-340.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

6 

6 

10 

38 

53 

100 

105 

33 

81 

24 

16 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

200 

37.5 

320.00 

312.50 

304.50-335.50 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

19 

9 

94 

20 

20 

1 1 

11 

MANUFACTURING  - 

03 

39.5 

300.50 

305.50 

268.50-337.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

6 

13 

3 

14 

9 

7 

4 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

137 

37.0 

325.00 

312.50 

312.50-323.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

6 

6 

80 

11 

13 

7 

8 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

803 

38.0 

279.50 

276.50 

238.00-312.00 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

4 

12 

29 

43 

110 

118 

95 

121 

98 

40 

83 

34 

9 

manufacturing  - 

463 

39.0 

282.50 

283.00 

243.00-315.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

18 

21 

59 

60 

61 

57 

82 

30 

60 

10 

1 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6 - 

340 

37.0 

276.00 

261.50 

232.50-293.50 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

10 

11 

22 

51 

58 

34 

64 

16 

10 

23 

24 

a 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

113 

37.5 

302.50 

292.50 

271.00-297.50 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

5 

12 

13 

51 

4 

2 

4 

11 

7 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

1*560 

38.5 

258.50 

253.50 

225.00-292.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

16 

22 

50 

55 

71 

108 

257 

273 

200 

228 

76 

129 

49 

17 

2 

manufacturing  - 

1.027 

39.0 

257.00 

251.00 

230.00-279.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

23 

40 

82 

213 

231 

168 

120 

30 

78 

16 

2 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

533 

37.5 

262.00 

205.00 

205.00-300.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

16 

22 

35 

32 

31 

26 

44 

42 

32 

108 

38 

51 

33 

15 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

88 

37.5 

324.00 

322.50 

299.50-368.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

3 

3 

6 

23 

3 

8 

29 

9 

1 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0  - 

1*272 

38.0 

226.00 

221.00 

196.50-256.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

13 

13 

45 

66 

99 

134 

123 

120 

212 

167 

144 

107 

16 

3 

9 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

724 

38.5 

224.00 

221.00 

200.00-245.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

17 

27 

52 

83 

78 

90 

178 

107 

59 

21 

1 

3 

7 

- 

- 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

548 

37.0 

229.00 

222.00 

189.00-277.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

12 

28 

39 

47 

51 

45 

30 

34 

60 

85 

86 

15 

- 

2 

- 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 

048 

39.0 

213.50 

200.00 

185.00-228.50 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

8 

14 

25 

77 

144 

137 

117 

65 

97 

53 

1 

_ 

106 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

641 

39.5 

216.50 

199.00 

186.00-227.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

11 

59 

132 

115 

89 

51 

49 

25 

- 

- 

106 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

207 

30.0 

204.00 

205.50 

178.00-231.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

10 

14 

18 

12 

22 

28 

14 

48 

28 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

852 

38.0 

219.50 

222.00 

185.00-252.50 

_ 

_ 

1 

15 

42 

43 

49 

41 

46 

57 

45 

52 

170 

128 

96 

50 

14 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

309 

39.5 

223.50 

222.00 

191.00-247.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

19 

28 

25 

32 

14 

21 

83 

22 

12 

41 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

543 

37.5 

217.00 

221.00 

176.50-252.50 

- 

- 

1 

15 

42 

39 

30 

13 

21 

25 

31 

31 

87 

106 

84 

9 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

215 

30.5 

247.50 

252.50 

234.50-271.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

4 

9 

7 

7 

24 

86 

57 

7 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS,  SENIOR  - 

410 

38.5 

231.00 

229.00 

205.00-270.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

10 

18 

16 

19 

25 

22 

26 

118 

36 

51 

50 

11 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

245 

39.5 

232.00 

232.50 

201.50-247.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

12 

16 

22 

5 

18 

81 

22 

9 

41 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

165 

37.5 

229.50 

228.00 

205.00-274.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

8 

9 

4 

3 

3 

17 

8 

37 

14 

42 

9 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

41 

36.5 

252.50 

270.00 

236.00-278.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

8 

7 

15 

7 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

442 

37.5 

208.50 

210.50 

168.00-251.00 

- 

- 

1 

13 

36 

33 

31 

25 

27 

32 

23 

26 

52 

92 

45 

_ 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

64 

39.  0 

190.00 

184.00 

173.50-200.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

16 

9 

10 

9 

3 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUF ACTURI  N6 - 

378 

37.0 

211.50 

220.50 

107.50-252.50 

- 

- 

1 

13 

36 

31 

21 

9 

18 

22 

14 

23 

50 

92 

42 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

174 

36.5 

246.00 

252.50 

234.00-271.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

2 

1 

3 

4 

7 

7 

7 

16 

79 

42 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

TRANSCRIBING-HACHINE  TYPISTS  - 

72 

37.0 

207.00 

190.00 

165.00-252.50 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

3 

11 

9 

5 

6 

3 

- 

3 

4 

10 

12 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

57 

37.0 

205.00 

181.00 

156.50-252.50 

- 

- 

2 

3 

11 

8 

3 

4 

- 

- 

4 

10 

12 

“ 

- 

~ 

TTPISTS  - 

1.363 

37.0 

169.00 

163.50 

145.00-184.00 

3 

15 

82 

143 

144 

150 

267 

174 

112 

63 

56 

49 

59 

24 

7 

1 

10 

3 

1 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

309 

39.5 

180.00 

173.00 

156.50-205.50 

- 

- 

6 

26 

23 

33 

60 

31 

21 

19 

30 

17 

29 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

1.054 

30.5 

166.00 

163.50 

143.00-177.50 

3 

15 

76 

117 

121 

117 

207 

143 

91 

44 

26 

32 

30 

11 

7 

1 

10 

3 

- 

~ 

TYPISTS,  class  a  - 

566 

37.5 

177.00 

173.50 

163.50-184.00 

- 

1 

15 

39 

30 

39 

134 

113 

66 

39 

23 

18 

22 

10 

7 

1 

5 

3 

1 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

81 

40.  0 

195.50 

182.00 

165.00-218.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

12 

11 

9 

1 

7 

10 

12 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

485 

37.0 

174.00 

173.50 

103.50-184.00 

1 

15 

39 

29 

27 

122 

102 

57 

38 

16 

8 

10 

5 

7 

1 

5 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMAN UF AC TURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SUI TCMBOARD  OPERA  TOR-RECEPT ION  I STS- 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


— 

Weekly  earning^™"" 

(ftandard) 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
weekly 
hour*1 
( (tender'd) 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range* 

f 

100 

and 

under 

110 

% 

110 

120 

7  97 

37.  0 

$ 

163.50 

S 

157.50 

$  $ 

140.00-177.00 

3 

14 

228 

39.0 

174.50 

168.50 

154.00-195.50 

- 

_ 

569 

36.  0 

159.00 

152.50 

139.00-170.00 

3 

14 

76 

37.5 

214.50 

217.00 

197.00-225.00 

— 

461 

37.0 

160.00 

155.00 

129.00-172.50 

4 

30 

59 

39.0 

200.50 

166.50 

150.00-277.00 

“ 

402 

36.  5 

154.50 

149.00 

129.00-171.00 

4 

30 

46 

36.0 

207.50 

207.00 

180.00-222.50 

~ 

■ 

74 

37.0 

155.00 

148.00 

140.50-163.50 

- 

1 

65 

36.5 

153.00 

145.00 

134.50-159.00 

1 

245 

37.0 

142.00 

129.00 

127.00-155.00 

4 

29 

213 

36.5 

140.00 

129.00 

125.00-152.00 

4 

29 

285 

38.0 

165.50 

157.00 

141.00-184.50 

1 

7 

86 

38.5 

168.00 

158.00 

143.00-190.00 

- 

199 

37.5 

164.50 

155.50 

141.00-184.50 

7 

201 

38.5 

210.00 

192.50 

173.50-251.50 

- 

- 

62 

39.5 

208.50 

191.00 

173.00-220.00 

139 

38.  5 

211.00 

194.00 

173.50-263.00 

— 

76 

38.5 

228.00 

250.00 

173.50-265.00 

— 

61 

38.5 

199.50 

189.50 

171.50-235.00 

- 

- 

223 

39.  0 

199.00 

206.50 

165.00-224.50 

- 

4 

192 

39.0 

209.00 

210.00 

179.50-227.00 

— 

~ 

98 

39.5 

228.50 

224.50 

211.50-239.50 

- 

- 

98 

39.5 

228.50 

224.50 

211.50-239.50 

— 

- 

125 

38.5 

175.50 

170.00 

153.50-200.00 

- 

4 

94 

38.0 

189.50 

180.00 

163.50-206.00 

— 

1*404 

38.5 

210.50 

194.00 

165.00-250.00 

- 

- 

493 

39.5 

216.50 

207.00 

185.00-245.00 

~ 

~~ 

911 

38. 0 

207.00 

186.00 

158.00-252.50 

- 

~ 

216 

39.5 

285.00 

279.50 

274.50-314.50 

“ 

573 

38.5 

232.50 

222.00 

190.00-268.50 

- 

- 

239 

39.5 

239.50 

230.00 

203.00-263.50 

334 

38.0 

227.00 

202.00 

182.50-269.50 

66 

39.0 

290.00 

313.00 

267.50-313.00 

~ 

~ 

831 

38.5 

195.50 

178.00 

155.00-225.00 

- 

- 

254 

39.  0 

195.00 

189.00 

159.50-212.00 

- 

— 

577 

38.  0 

195.50 

173.50 

150.00-243.00 

“ 

150 

39.5 

283.00 

279.50 

279.50-321.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of 


1X0  120  130  100  150  160  170  180  190  200  210  220 


[5 - i  *  i  *  * 

220  240  260  260  300  320 


240  260  280  300  320  340 


67 

104 

114 

Ill 

6 

26 

22 

21 

61 

78 

92 

90 

4 

105 

33 

45 

31 

3 

10 

2 

5 

102 

23 

43 

26 

1 

- 

2 

11 

6 

27 

10 

11 

6 

26 

8 

94 

27 

17 

20 

91 

17 

16 

17 

20 

30 

74 

18 

- 

16 

22 

8 

20 

14 

52 

10 

4 

5 

16 

- 

- 

1 

7 

- 

4 

4 

9 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

1 

3 

10 

4 

10 

10 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

■_ 

- 

- 

“ 

10 

4 

10 

10 

8 

21 

75 

74 

131 

- 

6 

11 

48 

21 

69 

63 

83 

_ 

2 

12 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

2 

12 

15 

“ 

— 

“ 

21 

73 

62 

116 

- 

6 

11 

48 

21 

67 

51 

68 

— 

— 

— 

— 

133 

48 

85 

2 

65 

10 

55 

4 

6 

4 

15 

7 

20 

10 

10 

17 

4 

13 

8 


22 

22 


22 

22 

90 

22 

68 


61 

20 

41 

5 

57 

3 

54 

5 

3 

1 

14 

13 

23 

7 

16 

36 

10 

26 

14 


18 

8 

10 


72 

14 

58 


46 

12 

34 

7 

27 

4 

23 

4 

1 

1 

12 

8 

34 

1 

33 

15 

6 

9 

4 


14  10 


19 

18 

2 

2 

17 

16 

118 

24 

94 

2 

34 

3 

31 

2 

84 

21 

63 


12 

12 


12 

12 

122 

33 

89 

2 

56 

4 

52 


66 

29 

37 

2 


24 

33 

31 

37 

14 

- 

18 

23 

7 

17 

8 

6 

10 

24 

20 

6 

“ 

4 

10 

18 

15 

6 

— 

16 

14 

2 

5 

7 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

15 

11 

2 

5 

5 

2 

3 

11 

2 

5 

5 

2 

2 

3 

- 

1 

3 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

3 

~ 

3 

5 

2 

2 

- 

- 

3 

3 

2 

2 

“ 

15 

8 

6 

15 

13 

- 

5 

3 

3 

6 

5 

- 

10 

5 

3 

9 

8 

23 

7 

3 

5 

25 

26 

10 

5 

2 

4 

4 

- 

13 

2 

1 

1 

21 

26 

2 

2 

- 

“ 

11 

26 

2 

2 

1 

13 

2 

6 

8 

27 

21 

45 

14 

5 

8 

27 

21 

45 

14 

5 

5 

14 

13 

39 

13 

2 

5 

14 

13 

39 

13 

2 

3 

13 

8 

6 

1 

3 

3 

13 

8 

6 

1 

3 

120 

92 

48 

106 

105 

110 

57 

56 

20 

74 

55 

24 

63 

36 

28 

32 

50 

86 

4 

5 

9 

7 

14 

70 

64 

50 

24 

79 

57 

41 

26 

28 

10 

56 

35 

20 

38 

22 

14 

23 

22 

21 

- 

2 

4 

2 

5 

5 

56 

42 

24 

27 

48 

69 

31 

28 

10 

18 

20 

4 

25 

14 

14 

9 

28 

65 

4 

3 

5 

5 

9 

65 

5 

5 

14 

13 

1 


11 

11 

10 

10 

1 

1 

50 

38 

12 

5 

36 

27 

9 

2 

14 

11 

3 

3 


63 

14 

49 

49 

54 

12 

42 

42 

9 

2 

7 

7 


56 


51 

47 


47 


47 

47 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rendered; 

Weekl 

(*« 

y  earning* 

-enderd) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean* 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

100 

and 

under 

110 

s 

110 

120 

S 

120 

130 

130 

140 

1  40 

150 

s 

150 

160 

& 

160 

170 

170 

180 

S 

180 

190 

190 

200 

1 

200 

210 

210 

220 

SSI 

220  240  260 

240  260  280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

s 

320 

340 

s 

340 

380 

S 

380 

420 

S 

420 

and 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

166 

38.0 

224.50 

217.00 

190.50-245.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

4 

2 

8 

16 

18 

15 

14 

18 

35 

6 

2 

12 

1 

2 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

90 

39.0 

233.00 

219.50 

192.50-253.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

13 

12 

4 

13 

15 

13 

4 

1 

5 

1 

2 

3 

nonmanufacturing  — 

76 

37.0 

214.00 

203.00 

177.00-243.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

6 

1  1 

1 

3 

22 

2 

1 

7 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

39 

36.0 

249.50 

243.50 

243.50-253.50 

- 

- 

" 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

20 

2 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  — 

— 

— 

9  38 

38.0 

204.00 

201.00 

167.50-228.50 

_ 

1 

17 

39 

45 

70 

69 

64 

81 

74 

93 

53 

155 

73 

35 

29 

32 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

407 

39.0 

217.00 

217.00 

189.50-236.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

20 

19 

19 

39 

34 

53 

27 

95 

48 

25 

13 

1 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

— 

— 

531 

37.0 

194.00 

184.00 

155.50-222.00 

- 

1 

17 

39 

39 

50 

50 

45 

42 

40 

40 

26 

60 

25 

10 

16 

31 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

169 

36.5 

232.00 

222.00 

187.50-286.50 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

6 

14 

17 

7 

17 

7 

6 

31 

8 

8 

16 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS* 

CLASS 

A - 

437 

38.0 

218.00 

209.50 

182.50-247.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

15 

24 

23 

24 

46 

39 

45 

25 

64 

54 

18 

14 

32 

8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

166 

39.0 

229.50 

232.00 

194.00-252.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

6 

17 

17 

15 

12 

31 

35 

16 

1 

1 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  — 

— 

— 

271 

37.0 

211.00 

201.00 

173.50-235.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

15 

21 

19 

18 

29 

22 

30 

13 

33 

19 

2 

13 

31 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

— 

— 

82 

36.  5 

248.50 

286.50 

173.50-313.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

14 

6 

2 

4 

2 

- 

4 

2 

13 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS* 

CLASS 

B - 

501 

38.0 

191.50 

190.00 

159.00-221.00 

_ 

1 

17 

33 

30 

46 

46 

40 

35 

35 

48 

28 

91 

19 

17 

15 

MANUFACTURING  - 

241 

38.5 

208.50 

208.50 

185.00-226.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

17 

15 

13 

22 

17 

38 

15 

64 

13 

9 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6  — 

260 

37.0 

176.00 

167.00 

146.50-200.50 

1 

17 

33 

24 

29 

31 

27 

13 

16 

10 

13 

27 

6 

8 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A -11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments. 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6 - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Avenge 

weekly 

hours1 

(steadeid) 

^^^eeJdy^earTrin^^™" 

(•tender'd) 

Man1 

ktedUn* 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1.083 

37. 0 

*25.00 

*19.00 

372.50-*77.00 

281 

39.0 

*0*. 50 

*03.00 

357.00-*«5.00 

802 

36.  0 

*32.00 

*26.00 

376.50-*86.50 

*13 

37.0 

*7*. 00 

*66.50 

*25.50-532.50 

115 

39.0 

*56.00 

**3.50 

*  1 3. 50-*  81 • 50 

298 

36.  5 

*80.50 

*80.00 

*33.50-5*0.00 

119 

35.0 

527.00 

5*7.50 

502.00-5*7.50 

55* 

37.0 

*05.00 

397.50 

361.00- **5.00 

117 

39.0 

383.00 

373.00 

355. 00- *03.00 

*37 

36.0 

*11.00 

*05.00 

36 *.00-* 5* .50 

102 

37.0 

3*1.00 

331.50 

288.50-379.50 

111 

37.0 

321.50 

307.00 

263.50-371.00 

152 

38.  0 

382.50 

380.00 

318.00- *52.50 

625 

36.5 

307.00 

296.00 

260.00-33*. 50 

130 

35.0 

351.50 

331.00 

293.50-399.00 

216 

36.5 

381.50 

399.00 

30 6 .50-* *2 .50 

60 

38.  5 

**9.50 

*99.50 

*16.50-* 99 .50 

156 

36.  0 

355.00 

3**. 50 

29*. 50-* 11.50 

80 

35.0 

355.50 

3*1.50 

300.50-399.00 

32* 

37.0 

320.50 

317.00 

288.50-337.00 

65 

38.5 

3*8.00 

338.00 

307.00-380.00 

259 

37.0 

313.50 

312.50 

288.50-332.00 

2  37 

36.  5 

268.50 

255.50 

2*0.50-275.50 

210 

36.5 

262.50 

253.50 

237. 00-27*. 00 

6*5 

37.0 

260.50 

265.00 

222.00-293.00 

235 

39.0 

27*. 00 

269.00 

231.00-300.50 

*10 

36.5 

252.50 

256.00 

205.50-276.50 

125 

35.5 

290.00 

271.50 

271.50-282.00 

188 

38.0 

293.50 

278.00 

253.00-338.50 

90 

38.5 

298.00 

285.00 

26*. 50-338. 50 

98 

37.0 

289.50 

267.00 

2**. 00-3*3. 50 

3  20 

37.5 

2*5.50 

232.00 

20*. 50-293.00 

120 

39.0 

266.00 

253.50 

229.00-293.00 

200 

36.5 

233.00 

219.50 

186.50-279.50 

r  S  *  *  *  1  1 

130  1 AO  150  160  170  180  190 

and  — 

under 

1 AO  150  160  170  180  190  200 


200  220  2*0  260  280  300  320  3*0  360 


2 

10 

11 

13 

17 

53 

103 

117 

225 

187 

186 

65 

9* 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

3 

8 

11 

15 

28 

39 

62 

56 

23 

9 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

8 

5 

6 

38 

75 

78 

163 

131 

163 

56 

75 

3 

1 

21 

66 

92 

8* 

52 

*9* 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

21 

** 

13 

7 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

1 

10 

*5 

*8 

71 

*5 

75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

2 

7 

19 

25 

66 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

8 

33 

88 

89 

1*2 

86 

96 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

22 

28 

3* 

10 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2* 

66 

61 

108 

76 

88 

10 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

8 

12 

8 

17 

12 

7 

12 

7 

* 

3 

- 

1 

13 

6 

12 

*2 

96 

107 

77 

88 

98 

31 

22 

89 

*6 

35 

13 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

9 

12 

6 

8 

21 

11 

* 

23 

23 

22 

10 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

13 

6 

12 

39 

87 

95 

71 

80 

77 

20 

18 

66 

23 

13 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

22 

8 

18 

16 

3 

— 

*3 

11 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1* 

20 

* 

22 

19 

9 

* 

*3 

31 

32 

13 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

* 

13 

22 

10 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

1* 

20 

3 

19 

16 

6 

3 

39 

18 

10 

3 

1 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

12 

- 

15 

13 

3 

— 

28 

6 

2 

1 

6 

6 

10 

32 

60 

59 

77 

20 

15 

23 

13 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

7 

5 

5 

18 

8 

3 

8 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

9 

25 

55 

5* 

59 

12 

12 

15 

3 

3 

1 

13 

6 

5 

33 

72 

55 

13 

7 

2 

2 

3 

23 

2 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

13 

6 

5 

30 

6* 

50 

13 

7 

2 

2 

3 

12 

2 

— 

— 

— 

* 

7 

12 

22 

30 

25 

53 

88 

65 

1*2 

61 

36 

*7 

19 

11 

1* 

8 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

5 

17 

*0 

25 

39 

*0 

15 

26 

7 

1 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

* 

7 

12 

22 

21 

20 

36 

*8 

*0 

103 

21 

21 

21 

12 

10 

6 

5 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

80 

3 

2 

3 

9 

6 

* 

5 

— 

_ 

_ 

* 

19 

35 

39 

26 

9 

18 

12 

9 

12 

5 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

1* 

22 

19 

6 

1* 

6 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

17 

21 

17 

7 

3 

* 

6 

8 

6 

5 

” 

1 

3 

8 

22 

19 

16 

*7 

62 

21 

27 

32 

23 

28 

3 

2 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

16 

36 

9 

1* 

21 

5 

12 

1 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

8 

22 

19 

15 

31 

26 

12 

13 

11 

18 

16 

2 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

_  _  _  —  and 

«20  «60  SOO  MO.over, 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  84  at  $540  to  $580;  9  at  $580  to  $620;  and  1  at  $620  to  $660. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  A- 

RE6I STEREO  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

o i 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rtandard] 

Week] 

(* 

lyearnin^^™ 

tender'd) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

S 

130 

and 

under 

1*0 

* 

1*0 

150 

* 

150 

160 

S 

160 

170 

S 

170 

180 

S 

180 

190 

$ 

190 

200 

* 

200 

220 

S 

220 

2*0 

S 

2*0 

260 

S 

260 

280 

s 

280 

300 

S 

300 

320 

$ 

3  20 

3*0 

* 

3*0 

360 

s 

360 

380 

S 

380 

*20 

S 

*20 

*60 

s 

460 

500 

t 

500 

5*0 

t 

5*0 

and 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

137 

36.0 

250.00 

271.50 

221.50-271.50 

- 

3 

* 

* 

- 

11 

9 

2 

7 

9 

76 

3 

4 

1 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

6*5 

38.5 

322.00 

309.00 

26*. 50-372.00 

- 

- 

3 

3 

9 

16 

* 

29 

29 

*7 

73 

71 

61 

*2 

56 

60 

73 

298 

39.5 

290.50 

290.00 

256.00-329.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

* 

15 

1 

21 

1 1 

23 

52 

5* 

35 

17 

6 

2* 

32 

3*7 

37.5 

3*9.50 

35*. 50 

282.00-392.50 

- 

- 

3 

- 

5 

1 

3 

8 

18 

2* 

21 

17 

26 

25 

50 

36 

*1 

15 

28 

22 

* 

198 

38.5 

38*. 50 

381.00 

302.50- *62.00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

5 

35 

20 

15 

* 

15 

125 

*0.0 

333.00 

322.00 

299.00-376.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

5 

35 

19 

1* 

* 

15 

30 

- 

289 

38.5 

325.00 

336.00 

275.50-367.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

* 

10 

12 

56 

23 

23 

23 

52 

*5 

32 

9 

9* 

*0.0 

28*. 00 

267.50 

262.50-305.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

8 

* 

39 

11 

12 

3 

2 

9 

2 

195 

38.0 

3*5.00 

355.00 

317. 00-37*. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

17 

12 

11 

20 

50 

36 

30 

9 

- 

- 

- 

137 

38.5 

2*6.00 

2*6.50 

21*. 00-281.00 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

5 

13 

1 

23 

17 

33 

10 

13 

18 

* 

_ 

68 

39.0 

23*. 50 

2*6.50 

199.00-262.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

13 

1 

15 

1 

17 

6 

8 

* 

_ 

_ 

69 

38.  0 

257.50 

2*5.00 

226.50-301.50 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

8 

16 

16 

* 

5 

1* 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8* 

o 

* 

o 

V 

296.00 

27*. 00 

27*. 00-308. 00 

2 

*8 

8 

9 

7 

1 

* 

5 

_ 

_ 

. 

88 

a 

o 

• 

o 

31*. 00 

27*. 00 

27*. 00-366.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

51 

1 

* 

3 

- 

* 

15 

6 

- 

_ 

_ 

151 

38.5 

286.00 

275.50 

255.50-318.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

10 

29 

3* 

21 

16 

1* 

15 

* 

1 

2 

108 

39.0 

28*. 00 

269.00 

256. 00-30*. 00 

8 

2* 

30 

15 

11 

8 

6 

3 

1 

2 

~ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments, 
Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURI NG I 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  -- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  UOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

secretaries*  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Averaaa 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

wotken 

Week^r 

hour*1 

itandard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(itandard) 

1  A3 

38.0 

165.50 

94 

38.  0 

162.50 

57 

39.5 

230.00 

57 

39.5 

230.00 

62 

39.  0 

236.00 

69 

39.5 

290.50 

89 

38.5 

236.00 

73 

38.5 

241.50 

44 

39.5 

291.00 

4*768 

38.5 

249.00 

2*916 

39.0 

245.00 

1.852 

37.5 

255.50 

469 

36.5 

309.50 

200 

37.5 

320.00 

63 

39.5 

308.50 

137 

37.0 

325.00 

802 

38.0 

279.50 

463 

39.0 

282.50 

339 

37.0 

275.00 

112 

37.5 

300.50 

1*555 

38.5 

258.50 

1*025 

39.0 

257.00 

530 

37.5 

261.50 

85 

37.5 

322.50 

1.269 

38.0 

226.00 

724 

38.5 

224.00 

545 

37.0 

228.50 

848 

39.0 

213.50 

641 

39.5 

216.50 

207 

38.0 

204.00 

846 

38.0 

219.00 

309 

39.5 

223.50 

537 

37.5 

216.50 

209 

36.5 

246.50 

407 

38.5 

231.00 

245 

39.5 

232.00 

162 

37.5 

228.50 

38 

36.5 

252.00 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
UOMEN — CONTINUED 

STENOGRAPHERS  -  CONTINUED 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRANSCRIBIN6-HACHINE  TYPISTS 
NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


MESSEN6ERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NOPJMANUF  ACTURI  NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTIONI STS- 


OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 


ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


(mean2) 

Number 

of 

Weekly 
hour* 1 

Weekly 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 

worker* 

earning!1 

itandard) 

(itandard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

UOMEN — CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -  CONTINUEO 

4  39 

37.5 

$ 

208.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  »  - 

64 

39.0 

190.00 

MANUFACTURING  -  - 

375 

37.0 

211.00 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

171 

36.0 

245.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - -  - - 

66 

37.0 

202.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  -  - 

51 

37.0 

198.00 

MANUFACTURING  -  - 

37.0 

168.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.341 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

308 

39.5 

180.00 

1*033 

36.5 

165.50 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  -  -  — 

37.5 

176.50 

MANUFACTURING  -  —  - 

560 

NONMANUFACTURING  — - 

81 

40.0 

195.50 

479 

37.0 

173.50 

163.00 

key  entry  operators  - -  - 

781 

37.0 

MANUFACTURING - -  -  — 

227 

39.0 

174.50 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6 -  - 

554 

36.0 

158.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

69 

37.0 

210.00 

159.00 

MANUFACTURING  -  -  -- 

418 

37.0 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

55 

39.0 

198.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  -  - 

363 

36.5 

153.50 

27 

36.0 

211.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

37.0 

154.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

66 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6  - 

59 

36.5 

152.50 

222 

37.0 

141.50 

190 

36.5 

139.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

142 

38.0 

166.00 

105 

37.5 

166.50 

193 

38.5 

211.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESSI  —  -  -  - 

62 

39.5 

208.50 

MANUFACTURING 

131 

38.5 

213.00 

nonmanufacturing -  - 

74 

38.5 

229.50 

197.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

59 

38.5 

(BUSINESSI*  CLASS  A  — 

188.00 

MANUFACTURING 

166 

39.0 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

135 

39.0 

200.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  -  “ 

51 

39.5 

224.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

51 

39.5 

224.50 

(BUSINESSI .  CLASS  B  - 

172.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

115 

38.  5 

NONMANUFACTURING  -  - 

84 

38.0 

186.00 

205.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

1*151 

38.5 

(BUSINESSI.  CLASS  C  —  - 

431 

39.5 

214.00 

726 

38.  0 

200.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESSI  - 

147 

39.5 

282.50 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6  - - 

£35 


Weekly 


4  27 

38.5 

230.00 

193 

39.5 

238.50 

234 

37.5 

223.00 

41 

39.0 

290.50 

730 

38.5 

190.50 

238 

39.0 

194.00 

492 

38.0 

189.00 

106 

39.5 

279.50 

143 

38.0 

223.00 

78 

39.5 

229.50 

65 

36.5 

215.00 

36 

36.0 

250.50 

910 

38.0 

204.00 

404 

39.0 

217.00 

506 

37.0 

194.00 

416 

38.0 

219.00 

166 

39.0 

229.50 

250 

37.0 

212.50 

68 

36.0 

260.50 

494 

38.0 

191.50 

2  38 

38.5 

208.50 

256 

37.0 

176.00 

829 

37.0 

429.50 

213 

39.0 

414.50 

616 

36.0 

435.00 

329 

37.0 

474.00 

89 

39.0 

460.00 

240 

36.5 

479.50 

91 

35.0 

527.00 

419 

37.0 

408.50 

92 

39.0 

386.50 

321 

36.0 

414.50 

71 

37.0 

350.00 

4  9< 

37.0 

330.50 

10< 

38.5 

393.50 

39< 

34.5 

313.50 

8* 

35.0 

354.00 

Weekly 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments 
Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN — CONTINUED 

CONPUTER  PR06R ANNERS  (BUSINESS)  - 
CONTINUED 

CONPUTER  PR06RA NNERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

N0NNANUFACTURIN6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

CONPUTER  PR06RA NNERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

NONNANUF ACTURI N6  - 

CONPUTER  PR06RANNERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

NANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

NONNANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF ACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS  - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF ACTURI NG  - 


Number 

at 

wo*  ext 

1 - 

Week  hr 
how* 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

155 

37.0 

$ 

394.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN — CONTINUED 

ORAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

106 

36.0 

364.00 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

57 

35.0 

354.50 

NANUF  ACTURI N6  - 

199 

37.0 

317.50 

NONNANUF ACTURI N6  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

164 

37.0 

313.00 

NANUFACTURING  - 

142 

36.5 

279.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS: 

NANUFACTURING  - 

120 

36.  5 

269.50 

469 

37.5 

263.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

182 

38.5 

281.50 

287 

36.5 

252.00 

56 

35.5 

312.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

164 

38.0 

294.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

75 

38.5 

299.50 

89 

37.0 

289.50 

CONPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

258 

37.5 

248.00 

(BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

96 

38.  5 

272.50 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 

162 

36.5 

233.50 

594 

38.5 

326.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A  - 

277 

39.5 

292.50 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 

317 

37.5 

356.50 

Number 

of 

wo*en 

Averaae 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker! 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

eamingf1 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(itandard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEHS  ANALYSTS 

$ 

(BUSINESS)  -  CONTINUED 

190 

38.5 

386.50 

118 

40.0 

334.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

$ 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 

134 

37.0 

395.00 

267 

38.5 

329.00 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 

110 

36.  5 

400.00 

85 

40.  0 

290.00 

182 

38.  0 

347.00 

CONPUTER  PR06RANNERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

263 

37.  0 

299.50 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 

235 

36.  5 

295.50 

120 

38.5 

247.00 

65 

39.0 

233.50 

CONPUTER  PROGRANNERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  A  - 

54 

36.5 

334.00 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 

50 

36.0 

335.50 

81 

* 

o 

• 

o 

296.50 

CONPUTER  PROGRANNERS  (BUSINESS). 

85 

40.0 

315.50 

CLASS  B  - 

1 14 

37.5 

321.50 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 

95 

37. 0 

314.50 

CONPUTER  PROGRANNERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

95 

36.5 

253.00 

NONNANUFACTURING  - - 

90 

36.  5 

253.50 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

170 

37.0 

251.50 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 

123 

34.0 

255.00 

248 

37.0 

409.00 

62 

39.0 

367.00 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

62 

38.0 

235.00 

186 

36.0 

423.00 

DRAFTERS  - 

51 

39.0 

269.00 

79 

37.0 

473.00 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

151 

38.5 

286.00 

58 

36.0 

486.00 

NANUFACTURING  - 

ioa 

39.  0 

284.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  large  establishments. 


Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  MACHINISTS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  AND  OIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  earning!  4 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

$ 

S 

S 

s 

S 

s 

S 

5 

s 

i 

* 

* 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S  * ** 

* 

Number 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6 

•  40 

6 

.80 

7 

•  20 

7.60 

8. 

00 

8.40 

8 

•  80 

9. 

20 

9.60 

10.0010. 

6011.20 

workerj 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

and 

under 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.40 

6 

.80 

7 

.20 

7 

.60 

CD 

• 

o 

o 

8. 

40 

8.80 

•20 

1 , 

‘010.0C 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

289 

8.22 

7.94 

7.35-  8.78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

19 

76 

46 

16 

65 

14 

24 

- 

12 

- 

8 

188 

8.03 

7.94 

7.26-  8.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

19 

42 

44 

15 

25 

7 

18 

- 

9 

- 

- 

101 

8.58 

8.  78 

7.35-  8.78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

2 

1 

40 

7 

6 

3 

“ 

8 

691 

8.66 

8.  44 

7.26-10.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

43 

42 

99 

87 

44 

43 

50 

73 

- 

119 

7 

54 

561 

8.47 

7.  94 

7.26-10.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

43 

42 

98 

85 

39 

18 

22 

34 

- 

106 

- 

44 

130 

9.48 

9.  57 

8.81-  9.57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

5 

25 

28 

39 

- 

13 

7 

10 

67 

9.10 

9.  57 

8.62-  9.57 

— 

• 

~ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

2 

2 

24 

1 

38 

~ 

~ 

171 

8.  24 

7.83 

7.66-  9.31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

37 

1 

57 

14 

4 

10 

19 

26 

- 

- 

- 

137 

8.12 

7.83 

7.02-  9.17 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

37 

— 

46 

10 

4 

8 

8 

21 

“ 

432 

8.57 

8.  56 

7.26-  8.83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

37 

89 

56 

15 

122 

14 

7 

3 

4 

80 

2 

386 

8.49 

8.  24 

7.26-  8.65 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

3 

- 

37 

89 

56 

12 

103 

7 

2 

- 

77 

“ 

775 

8.33 

7.94 

7.63-  9.57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

63 

62 

7 

286 

30 

48 

26 

25 

176 

3 

7 

674 

8.20 

7.94 

7.26-10.08 

— 

~ 

~ 

42 

63 

59 

7 

286 

14 

27 

' 

" 

176 

— 

" 

649 

8.86 

8.  66 

8.44-  9.67 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

9 

50 

29 

25 

266 

18 

55 

143 

50 

107 

8.28 

7.94 

7. 26-10.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

49 

16 

4 

- 

- 

4 

31 

- 

- 

542 

8.97 

8.  66 

8.44-  9.67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

1 

13 

21 

266 

18 

51 

143 

19 

- 

- 

536 

8.99 

8.66 

8.44-  9.67 

~ 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

2 

1 

13 

21 

266 

18 

51 

143 

19 

~ 

468 

8.84 

8.  65 

7.94-  9.44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

63 

44 

43 

66 

45 

74 

2 

52 

2 

37 

378 

8.73 

8.  58 

7.50-  9.44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

63 

42 

36 

43 

24 

66 

43 

- 

27 

90 

9.  29 

9.08 

8.78-  9.88 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

• 

2 

7 

23 

21 

8 

2 

9 

2 

*10 

161 

8.07 

7.  94 

7.26-  8.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

11 

35 

41 

7 

31 

- 

8 

13 

- 

2 

140 

7.95 

7.92 

7.26-  8.32 

_ 

“ 

• 

“ 

13 

10 

35 

41 

6 

14 

— 

8 

13 

— 

~ 

250 

8.61 

8.  78 

7.23-10.06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

30 

- 

31 

- 

34 

22 

32 

68 

- 

- 

234 

8.61 

9.  17 

6.92-10.06 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

28 

31 

— 

20 

22 

32 

68 

— 

171 

6.20 

5.94 

5.94-  6.59 

1 

- 

6 

3 

19 

70 

12 

21 

30 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

122 

6.02 

5.94 

5.94-  5.94 

” 

“ 

6 

18 

69 

8 

17 

- 

4 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

” 

201 

9.12 

10.  13 

7.63-10.  13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

74 

- 

1 

2 

- 

119 

- 

- 

200 

9.12 

10.  13 

7.63-10.  13 

” 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

1 

— 

4 

74 

~ 

2 

119 

- 

~ 

489 

8.74 

9.04 

7.54-10.27 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

100 

- 

97 

1 

125 

2 

126 

- 

- 

388 

8.64 

8.  21 

7.54-10.27 

“ 

~ 

6 

~ 

” 

32 

99 

97 

1 

25 

2 

- 

126 

- 

- 

291 

9.  26 

9.  36 

7.63-10.79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

12 

7 

41 

10 

4 

26 

15 

9 

71 

21 

24 

»*  so 

171 

8.81 

8.  24 

7.10-10.88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

7 

41 

8 

4 

20 

8 

5 

- 

21 

24 

21 

120 

9.91 

9.  43 

9.36-  9.43 

~ 

— 

1 

* 

” 

_ 

2 

• 

6 

7 

4 

71 

~ 

29 

146 

7.85 

6.  90 

6.57-  8.31 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

44 

36 

7 

5 

15 

6 

- 

- 

. 

6 

- 

21 

121 

7.57 

6.  88 

6.52-  8.25 

4 

42 

33 

4 

4 

15 

6 

13 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  4  at  $  11.20  to  $  11.80;  and  6  at  $  11.80  to  $  12.40. 

**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  at  $  1 1.20  to  $  1 1.80;  45  at  $  1 1.80  to  $  12.40;  and  3  at  $  13.60  to  $  14.20. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


Hourly  <• 

roinfs  4 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  1 

S 

2.90 

and 

under 

S 

3.10 

S 

3.30 

S 

3.50 

i 

3.70 

* 

3.90 

* 

4.10 

4 

4.30 

$ 

4.50 

S 

4.70 

t 

5.10 

s 

5.50 

s 

5.90 

s 

6.30 

5 

6 

.70 

s 

7.  10 

S 

7.  50 

% 

7.90 

s 

8.  30 

s 

8.70 

t 

9.10 

1 - 

9.50 

~l - 

9.90 

and 

3.10 

3.30 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

4.10 

4.30 

4.50 

4.70 

5.10 

5.50 

5.90 

6.30 

6.70 

7 

.10 

7.50 

7.90 

8.30 

8.  70 

9.  10 

9.50 

9.90 

TRUCKDRIVFRS - 

manufacturing - 

952 

267 

$ 

8.97 

9.77 

$ 

9.41 

7.08 

S  S 

6.76-  9.41 
6.45-15.01 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

3 

_ 

6 

1 

7 

62 

129 

74 

36 

10 

25 

12 

370 

122 

92 

4  6 

68 

5 

20 

12 

“ 

1 

~ 

*92 

105 

6.32 

6.76 

6.06—  6.76 

22 

12 

50 

" 

1 

~ 

2 

3 

~ 

6 

1 

4 

2 

2 

~ 

“ 

- 

~ 

- 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2M 

74 

78 

8.11 

6.67 

6.86 

9.47 

6.45 

5.83 

6.40-  9.66 
6.23-  6.76 

5.79-  7.42 

25 

78 

8 

3 

- 

7 

- 

- 

1 

122 

- 

SHIPPERS  - 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

36 

9 

5 

2 

2 

_ 

~ 

1 

' 

**15 

5.7  9—  7.71 

2 

2 

2 

34 

13 

27 

14 

7 

5 

2 

2 

1 

15 

7  •  0 1 

5.9  8-  7.01 

2 

“ 

— 

2 

5 

7 

64 

2 

3 

6 

“ 

6 

- 

15 

5.  V5~l  U.  if1} 

18 

18 

7 

19 

18 

5 

14 

3 

5 

12 

6 

**15 

70 

5.80 

5.59 

4.46-  6.99 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

14 

3 

— 

6 

“ 

- 

- 

WAREHOUSE MEN: 

454 

7.90 

8.94 

5.94-  8.94 

10 

41 

28 

164 

**71 

“ 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

298 

4.99 

4.61 

4.32-  5.14 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

42 

78 

34 

63 

16 

15 

10 

1 

- 

26 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152 

108 

5.28 

5.96 

5.  16 
5.96 

4.59-  6.29 
5.16-  6.29 

19 

13 

37 

41 

13 

3 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

_ 

6.22 

5.80 

5.88 

5.71 

7.62 

5.39-  7.62 
5.37-  5.88 

64 

12 

177 

225 

75 

28 

225 

16 

57 

469 

443 

— 

~ 

64 

12 

10 

56 

217 

57 

43 

43 

752 

6.53 

86 

93 

631 

5.91 

5.89 

5.00-  6.99 

22 

12 

47 

20 

14 

14 

18 

43 

111 

44 

81 

79 

83 

14 

14 

51 

47 

32 

6 

“ 

80 

32 

~ 

“ 

— 

8 

~~ 

GUARDS  t  CLASS  A - 

88 

6.29 

7.91 

3.73-  8.15 

7 

5 

3 

7 

3 

3 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

46 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6UAR0S*  CLASS  B  - 

539 

5.84 

5.80 

5.18-  6.79 

1 

17 

- 

5 

44 

17 

14 

5 

13 

17 

43 

Ill 

36 

79 

83 

14 

3 

1 

4 

32 

32 

- 

- 

- 

SV Iff  ®l#  1  U HI  ffL 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

2*121 

1*303 

5.79 

5.74 

5.09-  6.26 

16 

19 

7 

18 

45 

90 

62 

96 

63 

138 

338 

4  30 

325 

48 

19 

33 

13 

2  30 
174 

92 

92 

- 

16 

16 

25 

- 

17 

17 

*1? 

L6 

rs 

8 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  at  $  11.50  to  $  11.90;  5  at  $  11.90  to  $  12.30;  3  at  $  12.30  to  $  12.70;  1  at  $  13.10  to  $  13.50;  1  at  $  13.90  to  $  14.30;  16  at  $  14.70  to  $  15.10;  18  at  $  15.10  to  $  15.50; 
17  at  $  15.50  to  $  15.90;  14  at  $  15.90  to  $  16.30;  7  at  $  16.30  to  $  16.70;  3  at  $  16.70  to  $  17.10;  and  5  at  $  17.10  and  over. 

**  Workers  were  at  $9.90  to  $  10.30. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments,  Newark,  N.J.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (  MACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning*  4 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 

PO  JERPL A  NT  OCCUPATIONS  - 

$ 

MEN--C  ONT I NUED 

289 

8.  22 

188 

8.03 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  ITOOLROOM)  - 

101 

8.58 

manufacturing  - 

691 

8.66 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

561 

8.67 

MANUFACTURING  - 

130 

9.68 

67 

9.  10 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

171 

8.26 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

137 

8.12 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

632 

8.57 

manufacturing  - 

386 

8.69 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

775 

8.33 

OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

676 

8.  20 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

667 

8.86 

107 

8.28 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

560 

8.98 

536 

9.00 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

667 

8.86 

378 

8.73 

SHIPPERS  - 

89 

9.29 

MANUFACTURING  - 

161 

8.07 

receivers: 

160 

7.95 

manufacturing  - 

262 

8.61 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

226 

8.62 

MANUFACTURING  - 

171 

6.20 

warehousemen: 

122 

6.02 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earning*4 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wotken 

Average 

[mean2) 

hourly 

earning*4 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

100 

5.53 

201 

9.12 

MANUFACTURING  - 

85 

5.89 

200 

9.12 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

892 

6.25 

689 

8.76 

manufacturing  - 

662 

5.80 

368 

8.66 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

630 

6.73 

286 

9.29 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

788 

6.51 

171 

8.81 

MANUFACTURING  - 

769 

6.53 

115 

10.00 

6UARDS  - 

572 

5.81 

138 

7.93 

manufacturing  - 

278 

6.50 

119 

7.57 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

296 

5.16 

6UARDS*  CLASS  A  - 

63 

5.66 

6UARDS*  CLASS  B  - 

505 

5.82 

923 

9.02 

manufacturing  - 

255 

6.37 

266 

9.78 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

250 

5.26 

89 

6.61 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

1.583 

5.93 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*031 

6.01 

266 

8.11 

nonmanufacturing - 

552 

5.79 

76 

6.67 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

276 

6.53 

65 

7.06 

65 

7.06 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

53 

7.78 

93 

6.18 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

52 

6.81 

70 

5.80 

6UARDS  - 

59 

6.87 

6  52 

7.91 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

530 

5.61 

MANUFACTURING  - 

272 

5.93 

268 

5.11 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

258 

6.87 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 
Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  Ve  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types;  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 

1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for-  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 
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Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates'are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 

Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nur  s  e  s 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4_  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result  expressed 
as  a  percent— — les s  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  withir 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  ar 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  t  « 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  le  quo  len 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklif 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compare: 
with  janitors.  ($5  -r  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  o 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  worker: 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerabl 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  t 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklil 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  becau®®  th 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongl 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  ca®e> 
intra -establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  differenc 

in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplemental 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulat  o 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers,  shift  diffe 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations,  a 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-senes  tablel 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
Newark,  N.J., 1 2 3  January  1979 


Industry  division  J 


ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INOUSTRT  DIVISIONS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  5 - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  6 - 

RETAIL  TRADE6  - 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  REAL  ESTATE6  - 
SERVICES6  7 - 

LAR6E  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  ANO 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  6 - 

RETAIL  TRADE6 - 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  REAL  ESTATE  6  - 
SERVICES6  7 - 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

1.122 

205 

354.653 

100 

168.446 

100 

442 

71 

168.356 

47 

69.796 

600 

134 

186.297 

53 

98.650 

100 

46 

19 

42.953 

12 

35.671 

50 

174 

28 

22.299 

6 

7?  8  1 4 

100 

88 

16 

35.243 

10 

13*643 

50 

148 

24 

44.667 

13 

22*905 

50 

224 

47 

41.135 

12 

18.617 

_ 

130 

73 

190.434 

100 

143.859 

500 

76 

37 

91.189 

48 

61.946 

54 

36 

99.245 

52 

81.913 

500 

13 

11 

37.520 

20 

33.860 

500 

5 

4 

5.501 

3 

4*662 

500 

18 

7 

21.845 

11 

12.130 

500 

15 

11 

23.032 

12 

19*914 

500 

3 

3 

11.347 

6 

11.347 

1  The  Newark  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Essex,  Morris, 
Somerset,  and  Union  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates 
provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor 
force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison 
with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1) 
planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 

limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade. 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
e  stablis  hment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within 
the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of-  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  worker s .  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 

Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assist  ant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 

Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

LS— 1  a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 
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SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 


b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

LS— 2  a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 

sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5,000  persons. 


LS— 3  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 

that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 


e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

LS— 4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 

that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 


c. 


Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 

LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  tr ans cribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR  1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR-2) — Continued 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 

Level  of  secretary's 

_ supervisor _  Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 

LR-2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 

Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  In  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions ,  etc. 

Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


LS— 1 _ 

LS— 2 _ 

LS— 3 _ 

LS— 4 _ _ _ 


LR— 1 


Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations:  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 
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MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incomingi  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator  -Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  -RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -po sition  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator— see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
include  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training; 
emphasizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be 
quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insdre  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 


Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonr epetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 


Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller), 
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ost  distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
•  r  assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
he  accounting  department. 

/1ACHDME  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
•r  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
perations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  type 
•f  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing-machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
yping  and  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
mrchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Jsually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
nd  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
he  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
nachine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
f  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
iccounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
igures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
igures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
.ut o mat ic ally  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge 
f  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 
redit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  tile  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
naintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
/orkers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
n  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
istings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
nd  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
utomated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
nowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
omputer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

IEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
umeric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
efinitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
a  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
electing,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu- 
aents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
rain  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specified 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes-  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 
their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys- 
analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched- 
inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed, 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining’ 
equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS— Continued 


accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by 
computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be 
processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow; 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of 
program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 
systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
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linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required 
procedures . 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions  to 
determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into 
circuit,  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  errors 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervisor 
or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requirements 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are  oi 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available. 
May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  5 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on  a 
regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
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equired;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
najor  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
•ommon  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
isually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
standard  correction  techniques. 

OR 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
segments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May 
issist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
issigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
vith  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
;xpected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
ibility  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
•eceived  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
evel  operator  on  complex  programs. 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  co  determine  mallunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 


3RAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
iistinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
>recedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
•ecommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
letails  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
>arts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is 
•eviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter- 
ninations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 
evel  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
hat  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
•egularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
Irawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
irecise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
Irawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun- 
iations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 
nanuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
naterials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
nitial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
vork  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
:ngineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
irawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
n  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
ind  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
ipproach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
vith  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
•ecur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit— includes  ,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineer  s . 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN— Continued 

electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instrument's,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Power-plant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs, 
counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter 's  handtools,  portable  power  tools, 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
work.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 


Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmissior 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  anc 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquiree 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  fo; 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  ani 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  o: 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  o 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Wor 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist' 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operatm 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances,  makin 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feed? 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  commo 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  thi 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  genera 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-sho 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivaler 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishmen 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanic, 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantlir 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  iterr 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repair 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  a. 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machine, 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usual 
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cquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi- 
ice.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
ivolve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab- 
shment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip- 
lent  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
apairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
r  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
r  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
id  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
ijustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
idy  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
squires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
pprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus- 
imers1  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops, 

LAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
tpefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
at  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
ritten  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
nisei  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
ipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
lachines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
taking  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
ipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
leet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
squires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
oprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
j-l&aged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

re  excluded. 

1AINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
quipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
ickers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment, 
ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
leet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specul¬ 
ations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
lachines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
tting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
sneral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
•aining  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
quivalent  training  and  experience. 

ULLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
istalls  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
Bquired.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves :  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cr os s -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops . 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  outwork  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,'  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery’ 
temperature,  and  fuel -consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations! 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 
are  excluded.  ° - 

BOILER  TENDER 

fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

truckdriver 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  l'/2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  1V2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 
Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 

(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


,  Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being! 
received.  6 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following- 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
ransporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped  e  e 
manifests,  bills  of  lading.  mppea,  e.g., 

Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following- 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
Igder standing  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of_  the  following.:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receWi^F 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in- 
jjating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


GU  AR  D — Continued 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons . 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 

GUARD 

Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 


JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria— Leesville,  La. 

Alpena— Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign-Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Ell. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

F ort  Lauderdale — Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island-Hastings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  C  rosse-^Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington-Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
Me  Allen— Pha  r  r— Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile— Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  ( statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern-Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  (statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard-Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen-Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 

Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— La wton-Altus, 
Tex.— Okla. 

Yakima — Richland — Kennewick — 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  account¬ 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  direc¬ 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
engineers,  engineering  technicians, 
drafters,  and  clerical  employees 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulle¬ 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pro¬ 
fessional,  Administrative.  Technical 
and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978.  $2.40 
a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  re¬ 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  the 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 


\rea  Wage 
Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
nay  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
:over,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
locuments.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
.970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


\kron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $  1.00 

Mbany— Schenectady— Troy,  N. Y.,  Sept.  1978* -  2025-58,  $1.20 

\naheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grow, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978 1 _  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1978  1  _  2025-28,  $1.40 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978 1 _  2025-50,  $1.50 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 _  2025-38,  $1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 _  2025-15,  80  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978 1 _  2025-43,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-71,  $1.30 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1978  1 -  2025-51,  $1.20 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  _  2025-32,  $1.30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio—  Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 -  2025-39,  $1.10 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-59,  $1.50 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 _  2025-29,  $1.00 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-52,  $1.50 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1978 _  2025-6,  70  cents 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-66,  $1.00 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-48,  $1.00 

Denvej^Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1978 _ _  2025-11,  $1.20 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-31,  $1.20 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

Gary— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 -  (To  be  surveyed) 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978 1  _  2025-41,  $1.20 

Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 

Greenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  -  2025-30,  $1.00 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1978  * _  2025-14,  $1.20 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-23,  $1.20 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979  _  2050-3,  $  1.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-57,  $1.50 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1978 _  2025-1,  70  cents 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-67,  $1.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-53,  $1.30 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1 -  2025-61,  $1.50 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-62,  $1.00 


Bulletin 

Area  and  p 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-60, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1978  1 _  2025-18, 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1, 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.  Y. ,  June  1978  1 _  2025-33, 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-5, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-2, 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl978> _  2025-35, 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  _  2025-20, 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  ^Va.— N.C.,  May  1978 -  2025-21, 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-47, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40, 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56, 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N. J.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-36, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N. J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1978  _  2025-3, 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978  1 _  2025-70, 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-37, 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.  Y. ,  June  1978  1 -  2025-42, 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.  I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 _  2025-26, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1978  _  2025-13, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-75, 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-64, 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1  -  2025-72, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May' 1978  _  2025-17, 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 -  2025-73, 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  1 -  2025-10, 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978* _  2025-9, 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74, 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  197  8 _  2025-44, 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1978* -  2025-24, 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978  1  _  2025-55, 

Utica— Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1978 -  2025-34, 

Washington,  D. C.— Md.— Va. ,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-4, 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-16, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978  1 -  2025-19, 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1978  1 _  2025-8, 


''  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 


number 
rice  * 


$  1.30 
$  1.40 
$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.50 

70  cents 

80  cents 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
$  1.30 
$  1.10 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.  10 
$  1.20 

$  1.40 
80  cents 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.30 
70  cents 
$1.00 
$  1.40 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
80  cents 
$  1.10 
$  1.10 


U  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Official  Business 
Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Regional  Offices 


Region  I 

1603  JFK  Federal  Building 
Government  Center 
Boston.  Mass  02203 
Phone  223-6761  (Area  Code  617) 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Region  II 

Suite  3400 

1515  Broadway 

New  York.  N  Y.  10036 

Phone  399-5406  (Area  Code  212) 

New  Jersey 
New  York 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


Region  Iff 

3535  Market  Street. 

P  O  Box  13309 
Philadelphia.  Pa  19101 
Phone  596-1154  (Area  Code  215) 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Region  V 

9th  Floor.  230  S  Dearborn  St 

Chicago.  Ill  60604 

Phone  353-1880  (Area  Code  312) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Region  VI 

Second  Floor 

555  Griffin  Square  Building 

Dallas.  Tex  75202 

Phone  767-69  71  (Area  Code  214) 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Regions  VII  and  VIII 

Federal  Office  Building 
911  Walnut  St..  15th  Floor 
Kansas  City,  Mo  64106 
Phone  374-2481  (Area  Code  816) 

VII  VIII 

Iowa  Colorado 

Kansas  Montana 

Missouri  North  Dakota 

Nebraska  South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 


Postage  and  Fees  Paid 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Third  Class  Mail 


Lab-441 


Region  IV 

Suite  540 

1371  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 

Atlanta.  Ga  30309 

Phone  881-4418  (Area  Code  404) 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Regions  IX  and  X 

450  Golden  Gate  Ave 
Box  3601 7 

San  Francisco.  Calif  94102 
Phone  556-4678  (Area  Code  415) 


IX 

Arizona 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 


X 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 
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Introduction 


Tins  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
°f  L*bor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-senes  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B -series  tables. 

i  *  j  Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
or  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  6 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets 

th  uhC  analysis  of  tlle  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation,' 

and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

,  Table  Provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 

o  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Wnere  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  rel^ftl°nshlPs  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 


Earnings 


rable  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  York,  Pa.,  February  1979 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONNANUF  AC  TURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  AC  TURI  N6 - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 
MANUFACTURING - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING - 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING - 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C  - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPER A TOR-RECEPT IONISTS- 

HANUFACTURING - 

NONNANUF  ACTURING - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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40  •  0 
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39*5 
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40.  0 

40.  0 
40.0 


208.00 

215.50 

191.00 

264.00 


199.00 

205.00 
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266.00 


272.00 


284.00 


232.50 

240.00 

210.00 


220.00 

234.50 

204.50 


203.50 

215.50 


195.50 

200.50 


188.50 

193.50 
168.00 


178.00 

187.00 

158.00 


39.5  189.50 
40.0  198.00 


138  40.0 

85  40.0 

53  39.5 

30  40.0 


185.00 

173.50 

203.50 

234.50 


40.0 

40.0 


192.00 

179.50 


177.50 

166.50 
192.00 


40.0 

40.0 


157.00 

157.50 


40.0 

40.0 


40.0 
40.  0 


40.0 

40.0 

39.5 


168.50 

169.00 


152.00 

151.50 


141.50 
163.00 

132.50 


158.50 

159.50 

155.50 


Weekly  eeraings 
(rtenderd) 
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175.00 

189.00 

221.00 


184.00 
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*  t  *  *  5  ****** 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  York,  Pa.,  February  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 
MANUF ACTURIN6  - 


OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  — 
MANUFACTURING 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard 

Week 

(» 

ly  earning^^™ 
tandard) 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

150 

40.  0 

197.50 

207.50 

164.50-236.00 

147 

40.0 

198.00 

209.00 

164.50-236.00 

59 

40.0 

232.00 

236.00 

213.00-243.50 

58 

40.0 

233.00 

236.00 

213.00-243.50 

91 

40.0 

175.50 

170.00 

140.00-209.00 

89 

40.0 

175.50 

170.00 

140.00-209.50 

440 

40.0 

164.00 

158.00 

134.00-182.00 

205 

40.0 

181.50 

175.50 

160.00-194.50 

138 

40.  0 

187.50 

184.00 

160.50-200.50 

80 

40.0 

201.50 

194.50 

176.00-212.50 

58 

39.5 

168.00 

161.00 

147.00-184.00 

302 

40.  0 

153.00 

149.50 

130.00-169.00 

125 

40.0 

169.00 

166.00 

155.50-176.50 

34 

40.  0 

171.00 

165.50 

155.00-205.50 

31 

40.0 

172.50 

165.50 

155.00-207.50 

32 

40.  0 

170.50 

165.50 

155.00-205.50 

30 

40.  0 

171.00 

165.50 

155.00-205.50 

116 

39.5 

176.50 

170.00 

150.00-200.00 

92 

40.  0 

178.00 

166.00 

151.00-200.00 

267 

40.0 

172.00 

160.00 

142.00-181.00 

174 

40.0 

177.00 

160.00 

146.50-183.50 

93 

39.5 

162.50 

148.00 

133.00-175.00 

101 

40.0 

196.00 

170.50 

160.00-195.50 

69 

40.0 

209.50 

172.00 

160.00-295.00 

166 

39.  5 

157.50 

150.00 

131.00-167.00 

105 

40.0 

155.50 

158.00 

138.00-170.00 

61 

39.  0 

160.00 

142.00 

128.50-159.50 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 
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S 

s 
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S 
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6 

10 

1 

17 

9 

4 

10 
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12 

6 

10 

1 

14 

9 

4 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

4 

_ 
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— 

~ 

_ 

2 

1 

4 

- 

- 

12 

6 
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1 

16 

7 

3 

6 

— 

12 

6 

10 

1 

14 

7 

3 

6 

- 

10 

65 

60 

42 

50 

44 

47 

40 

26 
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2 

12 

7 

28 

33 

37 

23 

21 

- 

- 

- 

10 

13 

10 

11 

16 

21 

21 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

5 

11 

11 

16 

■ 

~ 

— 

10 

8 

9 

6 

5 

10 

5 

- 

10 

65 

50 

29 

40 

33 

31 

19 

5 

~ 

- 

2 

12 

2 

27 

28 

26 

12 

5 

- 

- 

5 

- 

2 

9 

2 

1 

4 

_ 

5 

— 

— 

9 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

1 

9 

2 

1 

4 

— 

~ 

5 

- 

- 

9 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

10 

7 

11 

17 

11 

12 

7 

9 

— 

— 

6 

4 

11 

17 

8 

6 

3 

9 

- 

10 

28 

24 

33 

34 

45 

23 

22 

12 

~ 

- 

17 

13 

15 

25 

36 
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15 

6 

— 

10 

11 

11 

18 

9 

9 

3 

7 

6 

- 

- 

- 

5 

10 

6 

26 

9 

11 

10 

— 

— 

- 

3 

3 

3 

18 

8 

7 

4 

- 

10 

28 
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23 

28 

19 

14 

11 

2 
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- 

17 

10 

12 

22 

18 

12 

8 

2 

“ 

10 

11 

9 

11 

6 
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2 

3 

- 

210  220 


16 

16 


14 

14 


15 

12 


10 

10 


10 

10 


13 

13 


*  *  i  * - i - f - * - 

220  240  260  280  300  320  340 


1 - i - 

340  340 


.1*° _ 260  260  30Q  320^40  340  3S0  400 


19 

19 


16 

9 


12 

8 


27 

27 


16 

16 


23 

23 


17 

17 


17 

17 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  B  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  C  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 
MANUFACTURING - 


53 

49 


36 

32 

95 

56 

39 


39 


39 

114 

76 

38 

29 

25 

46 

27 


395 

321 


77 

68 


218 

177 


85 

65 


39 


40.0 

40.0 


40.0 

40.0 

40.0 
40.0 
40.  0 


40.0 


.00 

355.00 


360.00 

365.50 

269.00 

295.00 

232.00 


280.50  278.50 


40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39.0 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 
40.0 

38.5 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40. 

40. 

40. 

40. 

40. 


$ 

357.00 

364.50 


361.00 

364.50 

250.00 

283.00 

214.00 


213.00 

214.50 
232.00 
180.00 

288.50 

303.50 

194.50 

199.50 

183.50 

252.00 

248.50 

298.50 

288.50 

257.00 

251.50 

214.00 

212.50 

363.00 

260.50 

258.50 


207.50 


200. 

224. 

175 

240 

268 

182 

183 


176.00 


303.00-393.50 

303.00-401.00 


321.00-396.00 

324.00-404.00 

210.00-313.50 

229.00-356.50 

201.50-254.00 


237.50-317.00 

196.00-221.50 


174. 

180. 

160. 

230. 

237 

174 

179 


.50-236.00 

.50-245.00 

.00-198.50 

.00-414.50 

.00-414.50 

.50-225.00 

.00-224.50 


157.00-198.00 


254 

254 


298 

290 


260 

260 


215 

215 


386.50 


.50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.00 


220 

220 


280 

271 


231 

231 


184 

188 


242 

242 


,00-280.00 

.00-276.00 

.00-320.00 

.50-305.50 

.50-273.50 

.50-267.00 

.00-230.00 

.50-227.00 


327.00-405.50 


216 

216 


,00-290.00 

.00-288.00 


13 

5 


16 

7 


12 

12 


2 

_ 

_ 

1 

9 

4 

10 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

8 

4 

7 

1 

5 

2 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

2 

6 

12 

17 

15 

5 

10 

6 

8 

3 

4 

4 

8 

3 

6 

6 

4 

3 

8 

13 

7 

2 

4 

*" 

4 

3 

2 

6 

4 

5 

3 
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3 

9 

15 

8 
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3 
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1 

- 

16 

13 

20 

6 

8 

- 

- 

2 

9 

9 

16 

5 

8 
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~ 

2 

7 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 

8 

1 

4 

- 

~ 

2 

2 

8 

1 

4 

— 

2 

8 

8 

8 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

5 

4 

4 

— 

5 

2 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

26 

40 

59 

48 

89 

41 

23 

11 

22 

37 

49 

44 

78 

33 

23 

11 

6 

11 

23 

15 

9 

- 

- 

- 

6 

11 

23 

15 

9 

2 

14 

46 

35 

78 

10 

8 

2 

2 

11 

36 

31 

67 

10 

8 

2 

22 

26 

13 

7 

- 

8 

- 

- 

18 

26 

13 

7 

— 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

- 

3 

4 

2 

8 

4 

8 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

8 

4 

7 

1 

4 

1 

2 

16 

3 


14 

1 


10 

1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
York,  Pa.,  February  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  ACT UR I N6 - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR I NG  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Number 

of 

worker* 

(mean*) 

- - - 

Weekhr 

hour*  * 
(*taodard 

Weekly 

earning*! 

)  (standard) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

$ 

WOMEN — CONTINUED 

547 

40.0 

204.00 

370 

40.0 

210.50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR- RECEPTION I STS- 

133 

177 

39.  5 

190.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

104 

25 

40.0 

264.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

29 

32 

o 

• 

o 

e 

269.50 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

126 

MANUFACTURING  - 

123 

104 

40.0 

226.50 

77 

40.0 

232.50 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

82 

27 

39.5 

210.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

80 

197 

40.0 

198.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

422 

107 

40.0 

205.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

189 

142 

40.0 

188.50 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

121 

114 

40.0 

193.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

65 

28 

40.  0 

166.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

56 

71 

39.5 

189.50 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

301 

51 

40.0 

198.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

124 

137 

40.0 

184.00 

BOOKKEEPIN6-HACHI NE  OPERATORS  - 

34 

85 

40.0 

173.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

31 

52 

39.5 

201.00 

29 

40.0 

231.50 

BOOKKEEPIN6-NACHINE  OPERATORS. 

CLASS  B  - 

32 

72 

40.  0 

192.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

30 

48 

40.  0 

179.50 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

112 

65 

39.5 

175.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

88 

37 

40.0 

166.50 

28 

39.5 

187.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

244 

MANUFACTURING  - 

153 

163 

40.0 

154.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

91 

137 

40.0 

154.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

162 

50 

40.  0 

168.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

103 

48 

40.  0 

169.00 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

59 

113 

40.  0 

147.50 

89 

40.0 

146.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

85 

38.  5 

141.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

25 

39.5 

L63.00 

60 

38.0 

32  •  50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

36 

39.0 

51.50 

(BUSINESS)  - 

51 

MANUFACTURING  - 

47 

46 

38.0 

31.50 

<* 


era** 

*•11*) 


Weekly 

hour* 

(ftandard) 


Weekly 

earnings^ 

(itandard) 


Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 


40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

40.  0 
40.  0 
39.5 

39.5 
40.  0 
39.0 


5,,.,. 

158.00 

155.50 

190.50 

191.50 

171.50 

171.50 

160.50 

176.50 

179.50 
191.00 

166.50 

153.00 

169.00 

171.00 

172.50 


170.50 
171.00 

174.50 
176.00 

160.50 
161.00 

159.50 

156.00 

156.00 

155.50 


40.0 

40.0 


354.00 

357.00 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  AM AL Y STS 
(BUSINESS)  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  — 
NONMANUF  AC  TURI N6 - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  B  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS 


ORAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Areraee 

(me..*) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(rtandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

35 

40.0 

$ 

361.00 

31 

40.0 

366.50 

67 

40.0 

256.50 

29 

40.0 

238.50 

37 

* 

o 

e 

o 

277.50 

25 

* 

o 

• 

o 

215.00 

44 

40.0 

209.50 

357 

40.0 

257.00 

289 

40.0 

253.00 

72 

40.0 

303.50 

63 

40.0 

293.00 

205 

40.0 

258.50 

164 

40.0 

253.00 

69 

40.0 

221.00 

55 

40.0 

215.00 

39 

* 

o 

• 

o 

363.00 

62 

39.0 

192.50 

40 

39.5 

200.00 

28 

39.5 

194.50 

31 

38.5 

185.00 

38 

40.0 

204.00 

32 

40.0 

211.50 

6 


7 


8 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  York,  Pa.,  February  1979  


Occupation,  sex,’  and  industry  divis ion 


M»IMTEN»NCE.  TOOLROOM.  AND 
POUERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  I  MACHINERY  I 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKORIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURINS  - 

NONMANUFACTURINS - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

woikers 


age 

mean4  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


29 


149 

134 


442 

426 


242 

195 

126 

124 

102 

231 

230 

79 

79 


853 

282 

571 

254 

95 

58 

37 

165 

52 

455 

109 

346 

181 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


$ 

6.59 


7.27 

6.96 


6.37 

6.26 


7.63 

8.01 

9.06 

5.26 

5.26 

7.86 

7.87 

5.33 

5.33 


RECEIVERS 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 


SHIPPIN6  PACKERS 
MANUFACTURING 


MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS: 

nonmanufacturing  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


6.77 

5.37 

7.46 

9.46 

4.87 

4.97 

4.73 

5.53 

5.43 

7.45 

5.85 

7.96 

9.44 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 

(mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) 


GUARDS  t  CLASS  B  - 
MANUFACTURING 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


material  movement  and  custodial 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS 
nonmanufacturing  - 


104 

255 

172 

83 

161 

157 

558 

240 

318 

261 


101 

56 


79 

76 

375 

226 

149 


$ 

5.43 

5.86 

5.96 

5.65 

5.45 

5.50 

7.00 

4.95 

8.55 

9.34 


7.86 

9.39 


5.97 

4.59 

4.60 

4.35 

4.88 

3.55 


166 

71 


4.01 

4.25 


3.97 

3.35 


s: 

a? 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups 
York,  Pa.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

February  1972 

to 

February  1973 
to 

February  1974 
to 

February  1975 
to 

February  1976 
to 

February  1977 

Febriiary  1978 

February  1973 

February  1974 

February  1975 

February  1976 

February  197*7 

February  1978 

February  1979 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

4.9 

(6) 

5.8 

5  1 

7.8 

8.3 

6  2 

Electronic  data  processing 

(6) 

(6) 

5.1 

(‘) 

9.7 

(‘) 

8.0 

Industrial  nurses  __ 

7.0 

(  ) 

8.0 

Skilled  maintenance. 

7. 1 

5  5 

9.0 

10.1 

Unskilled  plant  _ 

6.6 

6.0 

9^4 

8.5 

7.5 

8.2 

Manufacturing : 

Office  clerical _ 

5.3 

(6) 

5.8 

5.5 

(6) 

7  0 

9.5 

(6) 

(6) 

11.3 

7.1 

(?) 

(6) 

,  . 

9.4 

(6) 

(‘) 

8.0 

(6) 

5.7 

Electronic  data  processing  _ 

(l) 

(6) 

Industrial  nurses  _ 

Skilled  maintenance  __ 

6.3 

5.6 

Unskilled  plant _ 

6.0 

6.3 

9.1 

10.2 

7. 6 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical  _ 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(  ) 

(‘) 

(6) 

8.9 

(‘ 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

C) 

(6) 

C) 

(6) 

8.8 

(‘) 

8 

10.1 

Electronic  data  processing  __ 

(‘) 

(6) 

7.6 

(6) 

Industrial  nurses _ 

6 

Unskilled  plant _ 

5.8 

(  ) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  York,  Pa..  February  1979 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

( BUSI NE  SSI •  CLASS  P . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  B . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS!.  CLASS  C . 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A... 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B... 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C. 
ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A........... 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B.... . 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C . . 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES.. 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Typists 

File  cl 

eiks 

Switch¬ 

board 

Order 

clerks 

Accountir 

ig  clerks 

Book- 

keeping- 

machine 

Payroll - 
clerks 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  B 

Class  C 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

operators, 
class  B 

100 

126 

100 

132 

112 

100 

1*1 

127 

116 

100 

1*3 

(6) 

119 

(6) 

100 

163 

127 

123 

106 

(6) 

100 

163 

139 

120 

115 

113 

116 

100 

(6) 

136 

132 

(6) 

115 

(6) 

46) 

100 

190 

151 

123 

113 

126 

132 

108 

117 

100 

(6) 

(61 

1*5 

(6) 

461 

46) 

46) 

46) 

99 

100 

100 

<  6) 

167 

152 

46) 

46) 

46) 

46) 

46) 

46) 

46) 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

160 

139 

125 

11* 

116 

105 

103 

99 

93 

90 

9* 

100 

81 

(6) 

113 

9* 

98 

46) 

79 

46) 

46) 

86 

46) 

46  ) 

116 

105 

46  ) 

46) 

100 

4  6) 

1*0 

126 

10* 

102 

46) 

86 

46) 

82 

46) 

46  ) 

95 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A.... 
ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B.... 
BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE 

1*2 

166 

153 

115 

138 

151 

106 

127 

130 

9* 

108 

4  61 

92 

107 

46  ) 

93 

97 

46) 

9* 

46) 

46) 

46) 

89 

46) 

86 

102 

76 

78 

46) 

46) 

46  ) 

46  ) 

(6  ) 

83 

46  ) 

93 

86 

97 

92 

93 

96 

103 

98 

46) 

118 

113 

100 

96 

86 

100 

107 

46) 

46) 

100 

1*7 

119 

109 

102 

97 

95 

90 

86 

80 

82 

1 10 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A.. 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B-. 

1*7 

169 

125 

136 

111 

12* 

106 

117 

(6) 

116 

108 

103 

9* 

100 

81 

97 

92 

9* 

46  ) 

86 

122 

105 

120 

102 

115 

Key  entry  operators 


100 

119 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared 


Computer  systems 
analysts  (business), 
class  B 


100 


132 


1*9 

1*9 

160 

191 

(6) 

157 

191 

163 


Computer  programmers  ( bus'  less) 


100 


132 

128 

156 

(61 

(6) 

130 

155 

125 


100 

10* 

11* 

12* 

(6) 

(61 

120 

89 


Computer  operators 


100 

127 

(6) 

(6) 

102 

117 

113 


100 

126 

75 

86 

101 

87 


100 

(6) 

(M 

46) 

7* 


100 

115 

131 

105 


100 

126 

102 


Registered  industrial 
nurses 


100 

(6) 


2! 

c: 

3! 


100 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  York,  Pa.,  February  1979 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared— 


TRUCKORIVERS.  RED  I  UN  TRUCK.... 
TRUCKORIVERS*  HE*  VY  TRUCK..... 
TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR- TRAILER. 

SHIPPERS. . 

RECEIVERS . 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS.. . 

WAREHOUSEMEN . 

ORDER  FILLERS . 

SHIPPING  PACKERS . 

MATERIAL  HANDLIN6  LABORERS.... 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

( OTHER  THAN  F0RKLIFT1 . 

GUARDS.  CLASS  B...... . . 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO 
CLEANERS.. . . . 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Millwrights 

Trades  helpers 

Machine-tool 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

operators 

(toolroom) 

makers 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

100 

99 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS . . 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MACHINERY ) . 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . 

99 

102 

104 

113 

105 

96 

102 

100 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS . 

100 

100 

MILLWRIGHTS...... . 

99 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS.... 
MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS 
( T00LR00MI _ _ _ 

120 

119 

118 

(  6  ) 

116 

101 

(6) 

100 

(6) 

100 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS . 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

87 

100 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS.. . 

91 

94 

95 

77 

91 

100 

BOILER  TENDERS... . . 

(6) 

(6) 

85 

(6) 

106 

(  6  ) 

(  6 ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Stationary  engineers 


Boiler  tenders 


100 

<6) 


ion 


Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared _ 


Truck  drivers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

Warehousemen 

Order  fil 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

Shippers 

100 

(6  ) 

100 

93 

97 

100 

101 

100 

104 

100 

107 

106 

(6) 

102 

100 

(6) 

(6) 

141 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

105 

(6) 

115 

103 

101 

102 

100 

(  6  ) 

109 

(6) 

108 

115 

(6) 

102 

100 

112 

(6) 

(6) 

107 

110 

no 

105 

98 

110 

(6) 

105 

113 

115 

103 

110 

96 

(6  ) 

102 

105 

101 

103 

103 

101 

96 

(6) 

(6) 

(  6  > 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

120 

111 

116 

111 

103 

(6) 

112 

160 

154 

115 

121 

111 

no 

109 

Shipping  packers 


100 

100 

96 

(  6  ) 
103 


Material  handling 
laborers 


Forklift  operators 


100 

98 


(6) 

98 


118 


100 


99 
11  3 


Power- truck 
operators 
(other  than 
forklift) 


100 

€61 


109 


Guards,  class  B 


100 

101 


Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 


100 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

*  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

*  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 

In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  De  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high- wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  .  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 


Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  designated  as  100  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  H-  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra -establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  di  eren  e 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-senes  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 
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Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied, 
York,  Pa.,‘  February  1979 


Industry  division  2 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 


Number  of  establishments 


Within  scope 
of  study  * 


Studied 


Workers  in  establishments 


Within  scope  of  study  4 


Number 


Percent 


ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS 


127 


76*749 


MANUF  AC  TURI - - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION*  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  5 - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  6 - 

RETAIL  TRADE  6 - 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
SERVICES6  7 - 


50 


192 

129 


62 

65 


57*569 

19*180 


75 

25 


6 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


22 

17 

55 

13 

22 


18 

7 

23 

7 

10 


4*616 

1*605 

8*413 

2*045 

2*301 


6 

2 

11 

3 

3 


Studied 


50*355 


37*164 

13*191 


4*376 

1*136 

5*473 

1*211 

995 


The  York  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office 

of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Adams  and  York 
Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in 
the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other 
statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of 
wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope 
of  the  survey. 

The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 

Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within 
the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries”  and  "nonmanufacturing” 
estimates. 

Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering 
and  architectural  services. 
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i  Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  inter  establishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  As  si st ant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


SECRET  ARY— Continued 


Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 

f .  T  r  aine  e  s . 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 

Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


LS-3 


SECRETAR  Y — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 

b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisor  y  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

LS-2  a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS—  3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
ocher  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5, 000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 


LS— 4 
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SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 

positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary 
is  expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be 
matched  at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of 
responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 


b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor'  s  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor'  s  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  supervisor'  s  subordinates  or  other 
offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor'  s  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 


SEC  RET AR  Y — C  ontinued 


d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor'  s  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary'  s 

_ supervisor _  Level  of  secretary' s  responsibility 

LR— 1  LR— 2 

IS— 1 
LS— 2 
4S-3 
IS— 4c 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tr anscribing-Machine 
Typist). 


Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks 
as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 


Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 

a  through  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  an 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 


STENOGRAPHER — Continued 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIB ING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources; 
or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of 
technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  lay¬ 
out  and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 
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FILE  CLERK — Continued 


glass  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
ime,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
°r  |ejd  °Perators  ln  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator- Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Recep¬ 
tionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature 
of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor 
to  appropriate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties;  Quoting  prices;  determining 
availability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary; 
advising  expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and 
customer  information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following  up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  in¬ 
clude  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using 
knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  empha¬ 
sizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  job.  r 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


definition^°Sltl°nS  &re  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

....  ,  Class_B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 

tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item.  7 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
e  c.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
o  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
ypically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting 
transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  ac¬ 
counting  actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by 
one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler- 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes.  r 

BOOKKEEPING- MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand! 


BOOKKEEPING  -MACHINE  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or 
assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the 
accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by 
type  of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing-machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  and  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of.  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry 
of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically 
accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and 
usually  prints  automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales 
and  credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
autsmated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  squires Gibing 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcnbi  g 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A  Works  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  pF^edures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting!  o/coding  items  to  be  entered  from  .  variety  of 

On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  . 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 

NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 

controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from 
various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require 
little  or  no  selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers 
to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  follow  g. 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations  (NOTE. 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programing  should  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  *e£°rd  ” 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
svstem  of  Records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  bT  the 
computer  )  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems'  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new 
or  revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations 
if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 

obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that ~ar*e  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
ope  rate! S  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources |  of 
ale  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  examp  , 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 


OR 


Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic 

employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze 
charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of 
program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will 
be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to 
follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating 
personnel  during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  re¬ 
cords  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing 
both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems 
analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying*,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  informal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assign¬ 
ments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with 
required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks, 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 


OMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
/stems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
>  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
oerators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  as sistance  to  lower  level 
oerators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
perator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
f  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

-  Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures . 


-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques. 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,-  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign- 
nents  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
i.e.  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems), 
it  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
ndependently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
he  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con- 
litions ,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  but  may 
leviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
loes  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
oroblem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  proglams  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
•nay  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  argumented  by 
-lassroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
nieher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
With  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  in  responding  t 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  unit 
are  examples  of  such  equipment. 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR — Continued 


The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 
operator: 

-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 


-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 


This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators, 
equipment. 


operate  a 
(2)  whose 
or  similar 


COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 

Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  foUowmg  or  sumiar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repai 

a.  «  rv-i  i  non  TIP  C 


drafter 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
iistinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  y 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  t 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work 
L  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering 
determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  y 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  r ndar  diz^ed  wQT\- 

regularly  used.  Duties  typi  y  shapes  multiple  functions,  and 

and  manuals  in  making  necessa  y  ^  stresses  etc.  Receives 

esszzsj? “»v  "w"1-”-  c°mpi"'d 

work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 
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DRAFTER — Continued 


Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale;  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
aPPr°ach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER- TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves;  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER — Continued 

laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions; 
using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di¬ 
mensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training 
and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip- 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface 
for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail 
holes  and  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May 
mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper 
color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist  s 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  ieeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In 
general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  USe  °[ s  ^  [  ems 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) — Continued 

obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs, 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  vehicle) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus- 
fnrv^ArQ<  vphirlp.s  in  automobile  repair  shops. 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines,  threading 
pipewfth  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  ,»w,r.jn»«a 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  Angers 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
nine  required-  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipeLtter 
reouires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
Ipprenttceship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  Cjn  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  Pans>  shelveS> 
lockers  tanks  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
Work  invoTves'  ZV  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
,  t  etal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi 

««  ”g  *VP'S  »£  •Itaet-me.al  work.ng 

machines-  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fltting  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required  In 
general  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training*  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 
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MILLWRIGHT 


Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (Toolroom) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool 
(e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine 
metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges, 
or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which  require  com¬ 
plicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine  tool  or 
tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables, 
and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine 
proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select  those  pre¬ 
scribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of  precision 
measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining 
operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May 
be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils,  to 
recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  z.  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this 
classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom 
practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal 
dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic  material  (e.g., 
plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves;  Planning  and  laying 
out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings ,  oF  other  written  or  oral 
specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER — Continued 


alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to 
complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations;  setting  up  and  oper¬ 
ating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very 
close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to 
achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  prescribed  toler¬ 
ances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's  work  requires 
rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired 
through  fbrmal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over- the- road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  lVz  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  \l!z  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  tractor- trailer 
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HIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
oods  of  the  establishment  In  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
aipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
aidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid- 
nce  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
ctivities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
eceived. 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following:  Ver- 
ying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
f  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
re  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
ransporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
lanifests,  bills  of  lading. 

Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
erifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
uantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
eceipts ,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
oods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
stablishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing  con¬ 
tainer;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers 
who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 

other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the _ following: 

Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper~and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
,n  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
!.f  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
.ocuments ,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
naterials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
naterials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
aking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and 
■eporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
ireparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiv- 
ng  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 

3RDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
nerchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
irders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  indi¬ 
cating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
idditional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
•elated  duties. 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes ,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power -truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


1UARD 

Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
,r  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
oot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
o  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
anH  aivina  directions. 


Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 


security. 

gencies 


Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
— Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer- 
and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
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GUARD — Continued 

response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  report 
situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties  require 
specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security  areas. 
Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical  fitness 
and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 


Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations 
which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  re- 


GUARD — Continued 

quire  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate^ 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial 
or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following: 
Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash, 
and  other  refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal 
fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services; 
and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize 
in  window  washing  are  excluded. 
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\rea  Wage 
Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
nay  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
over,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
locuments.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  - - - 

Alban y^-Schenectady^Troy,  N.  Y. ,  Sept.  1978  - 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

Atlanta,  Ga. ,  May  1978  1 - 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1  - 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 - 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 - 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978  1 - 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  197  8  1 - 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 - - - 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1978  - 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio—  Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 - 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 - 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1  - 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 - 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1978 — - - 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  - 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  - 

Denvei^-Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 - 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1978 - 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978* - 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  - - - 

Gary— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  - 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978* - 

Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

Greenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  - 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1978  1 - 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 - 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979  - 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1978 - 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  - 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 - - - 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  - 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 - 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss. ,  Nov.  1978  - 


2025-63, 

$  1.00 

2025-58, 

$  1.20 

2025-65, 

$  1.30 

2025-28, 

$  1.40 

2025-50, 

$  1.50 

2025-38, 

$  1.00 

2025-15, 

80  cents 

2025-43, 

$  1.50 

2025-71, 

$  1.30 

2025-22, 

70  cents 

2025-51, 

$  1.20 

2025-32, 

$  1.30 

2025-39, 

$  1.10 

2025-49, 

$  1.30 

2025-59, 

$  1.50 

2025-29, 

$  1.00 

2025-52, 

$  1.50 

2025-6, 

70  cents 

2025-66, 

$  1.00 

2025-48, 

$  1.00 

2025-68, 

$  1.20 

2025-11, 

$  1.20 

2025-31, 

$  1.20 

2025-45, 

$  1.00 

(To  be  surveyed) 

2025-41, 

$  1.20 

2025-46, 

$  1.00 

2025-30, 

$  1.00 

2025-14, 

$  1.20 

2025-23, 

$  1.20 

2050-3, 

$  1.00 

2025-57, 

$  1.50 

2025-1, 

70  cents 

2025-67, 

$  1.00 

2025-53, 

$  1.30 

2025-61, 

$  1.50 

2025-69, 

$  1.00 

2025-62, 

$  1.00 

Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978 1 - 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  March  1979  survey  of  occu¬ 
pational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau’s  regional  office  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations. 
The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the 
statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


Current  reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  in  the  Detroit  area  are  available  for  municipal  government  and 
for  the  computer  and  data  processing  (March  1978),  hotels  and  motels 
(May  1978),  and  machinery  (January  1978)  industries.  Also  available  are 
listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit 
operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store 
employees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau’s  regional 
offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 


Area  Detroit,  Michigan 

Wage  March  1 979 

Survey 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor  ContGDtS 

Ray  Marshall,  Secretary 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor'  s 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B -series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and  re¬ 
gional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for  all 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level. 
The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes, 
including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A -7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings  of 
office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 


Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufacturing 
and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled  main¬ 
tenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to  warrant 
separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage  trends  after 
elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employment  shifts 
among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments  included  in 
survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A- 8  and  A- 9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  consid¬ 
erably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A- 1  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 

B -series  tables 


The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrance 
salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and 
practices  for  production  and  related  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data 
separately  for  production  and  related  workers  and  office  workers  on  sched¬ 
uled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  paid  holidays;  paid  vaca¬ 
tions;  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans;  and  more  detailed  information 
on  life  insurance  plans. 

Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program.  It  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  area 
survey,  the  area's  industrial  composition  in  manufacturing,  and  labor- 
management  agreement  coverage. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  repre- 
sentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 


Earnings:  All  establishments 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHA  NUF  ACTURI  NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 
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- 

21 

94 

96 

33 

53 

44 

20 

10 

3 

11 

2 

1.938 

39.0 

266.50 

269.00 

229.00-324.50 

_ 

2 

10 

50 

111 

170 

89 

201 

250 

174 

216 

136 

427 

102 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8A6 

AO.O 

268.50 

269.00 

242.00-295.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  A 

57 

14 

115 

171 

136 

145 

86 

44 

59 

~ 

— 

“ 

1*092 

38.  5 

26  A .50 

281.00 

200.00-329.50 

- 

2 

10 

50 

97 

113 

70 

86 

79 

38 

71 

50 

383 

43 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

236 

AO.O 

288.50 

298.50 

256.50-327.50 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

A 

3 

12 

21 

25 

22 

33 

34 

76 

6 

■ 

1.287 

38.5 

28 A . 50 

290.50 

2 51.50-329.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

45 

57 

38 

116 

119 

154 

176 

98 

377 

96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

662 

37.5 

288.50 

327.50 

244.00-331.50 

- 

- 

- 

11 

45 

41 

34 

29 

34 

27 

45 

20 

339 

37 

■ 

651 

39.5 

231.00 

232.00 

189.00-256.00 

_ 

2 

10 

39 

66 

113 

51 

85 

131 

20 

AC 

38 

50 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

221 

AO.O 

237.00 

2  A  A  .  50 

203.00-254.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1A 

41 

15 

28 

86 

9 

14 

8 

6 

- 

_ 

“ 

— 

— 

A  30 

39.5 

228.00 

220.00 

1 80.00-274.00 

- 

2 

10 

39 

52 

72 

36 

57 

45 

11 

26 

30 

44 

6 

~ 

“ 

— 

“ 

— 

151 

AO.O 

289.00 

308.50 

249.50-330.00 

- 

- 

- 

A 

3 

8 

18 

10 

A 

25 

30 

43 

6 

227 

39.0 

188.50 

173.00 

158.50-213.50 

_ 

_ 

A 

60 

51 

46 

26 

13 

5 

1 

17 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

217 

39.0 

1 8 A . 00 

173.00 

158.50-200.00 

- 

A 

60 

51 

46 

26 

13 

5 

1 

8 

1 

■ 

2 

2.779 

39.0 

196.50 

175.00 

149.50-227.00 

8 

31 

339 

6  A  2 

520 

312 

172 

137 

111 

89 

58 

58 

266 

20 

6 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A  80 

39.  5 

250.50 

2  A  8  •  00 

207.00-286.50 

- 

- 

8 

- 

79 

31 

23 

56 

66 

67 

48 

26 

42 

18 

6 

10 

— 

~ 

2.299 

38.5 

185.50 

165.00 

1«7. 50-198.00 

8 

31 

331 

642 

441 

281 

149 

81 

45 

22 

10 

32 

224 

2 

" 

392 

39.5 

220.50 

209.00 

190.00-233.50 

- 

46 

104 

91 

59 

27 

9 

7 

19 

30 

966 

38.  5 

252.50 

252.00 

196.00-321.50 

_ 

8 

_ 

71 

110 

98 

72 

75 

67 

77 

51 

49 

260 

12 

6 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

252 

AO.O 

285.00 

280.00 

251.50-319.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A 

A 

A 

21 

39 

55 

42 

20 

36 

11 

6 

10 

~ 

7  1 A 

38.0 

2  A  1 . 0  0 

222. 50 

177.50-321.50 

- 

8 

- 

71 

106 

94 

68 

54 

28 

22 

9 

29 

224 

1 

169 

39.  5 

25A.50 

237.50 

216.00-313.00 

2 

8 

A  A 

32 

21 

9 

6 

17 

30 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnin^^^™ 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

wo*  err 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rtandord] 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

1*813 

39.0 

$ 

167.00 

$ 

157.00 

$  $ 

144.00-180.00 

228 

39.0 

212.50 

207.50 

165.00-242.00 

1*585 

39.0 

160.50 

154.50 

140.00-178.00 

1.721 

38.5 

154.50 

140.00 

124.00-170.00 

58 

40.0 

275.00 

287.00 

215.50-330.00 

1*663 

38.5 

150.00 

140.00 

123.50-165.00 

375 

39.5 

172.50 

159.00 

138.00-179.00 

327 

39.0 

155.00 

154.00 

137.50-170.00 

1.305 

38.  5 

147.50 

132.50 

120.00-154.00 

1.299 

38.5 

147.50 

132.00 

120.00-154.00 

436 

39.0 

179.00 

161.00 

141.00-185.50 

118 

40.0 

214.50 

179.00 

161.50-276.00 

318 

38.5 

165.50 

155.50 

132.00-175.00 

631 

39.  5 

210.00 

180.00 

154.00-263.50 

144 

40.0 

297.00 

314.50 

264.00-340.00 

487 

39.5 

184.00 

173.00 

152.50-187.00 

52 

40.0 

256.00 

276.50 

185.00-302.00 

989 

39.5 

186.00 

174.00 

161.00-199.00 

346 

39.5 

188.50 

181.50 

167.00-206.00 

643 

39.0 

185.00 

174.00 

160.00-196.00 

37 

40.0 

249.50 

210.00 

172.50-340.50 

1.408 

40.0 

239.50 

230.00 

180.50-270.50 

326 

40.0 

243.50 

232.50 

179.00-300.50 

1*082 

40.0 

238.50 

230.00 

212.50-266.00 

435 

40.0 

306.00 

308.00 

266.00-344.00 

173 

40.0 

285.00 

292.00 

236.00-341.50 

262 

40.0 

319.50 

308.00 

290.00-344.50 

973 

40.0 

210.00 

227.00 

179.00-230.00 

153 

40.0 

196.50 

179.00 

165.00-227.00 

820 

40.0 

212.50 

230.00 

180.00-232.50 

6.112 

39.  5 

211.00 

190.00 

170.00-242.00 

1.859 

39.5 

258.50 

242.00 

195.00-317.50 

4.253 

39.0 

190.50 

180.00 

160.00-207.00 

399 

38.5 

256.50 

258.50 

235.00-265.00 

2.416 

39.5 

255.00 

231.00 

195.00-310.00 

1.068 

40.0 

295.00 

306.50 

231.00-356.00 

1.348 

39.0 

223.50 

210. 50 

184.00-250.50 

218 

39.0 

264.00 

265.00 

249.50-272.00 

3.696 

39.5 

182.50 

177.00 

157.00-198.00 

791 

39.5 

209.50 

200.00 

180.00-228.00 

2*905 

39.0 

175.00 

171.00 

152.00-185.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


S 

% 

S 

S 

S 

* 

S 

S 

% 

* 

S 

s 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

f 

120 

130 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

3  40 

360 

380 

4  00 

420 

440 

460 

480 

Under 

and 

120 

under 

130 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

4  20 

440 

460 

480 

50  0 

8 

23 

339 

571 

410 

214 

100 

62 

44 

12 

7 

9 

6 

8 

- 

- 

8 

- 

75 

27 

19 

35 

27 

12 

6 

6 

6 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

23 

331 

571 

335 

187 

81 

27 

17 

- 

1 

3 

~ 

1 

- 

- 

*283 

333 

213 

382 

163 

26 

257 

9 

6 

3 

10 

6 

29 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

10 

3 

1 

3 

10 

2 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

283 

333 

213 

380 

163 

22 

24  7 

6 

5 

- 

- 

4 

6 

1 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

27 

32 

100 

108 

8 

17 

3 

1 

3 

10 

4 

26 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

36 

27 

32 

100 

108 

8 

11 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

247 

306 

181 

274 

39 

16 

236 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

247 

306 

181 

272 

39 

12 

236 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

20 

15 

71 

100 

96 

34 

18 

23 

1 

11 

11 

12 

24 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

- 

12 

46 

7 

8 

- 

1 

10 

7 

6 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

10 

71 

88 

50 

27 

10 

23 

- 

1 

4 

6 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

183 

83 

145 

18 

26 

8 

17 

16 

38 

50 

21 

18 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

7 

3 

15 

4 

12 

10 

23 

37 

12 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

181 

80 

138 

15 

11 

4 

5 

6 

15 

13 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

5 

15 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

_ 

18 

132 

360 

221 

7  1 

113 

25 

15 

2 

4 

1 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

- 

- 

36 

112 

86 

4  1 

34 

9 

14 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

18 

96 

248 

135 

30 

79 

16 

1 

1 

3 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

7 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

14 

114 

135 

95 

33 

47  2 

131 

78 

45 

102 

58 

53 

56 

11 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98 

- 

28 

82 

1 

18 

13 

31 

4 

42 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

7 

1 

14 

114 

37 

95 

5 

390 

130 

A  60 

32 

71 

54 

11 

49 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

* 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

51 

- 

49 

42 

101 

56 

50 

54 

10 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

51 

- 

18 

11 

30 

4 

39 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

31 

31 

71 

52 

11 

49 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

14 

114 

135 

95 

14 

421 

131 

29 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

98 

- 

14 

31 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

14 

114 

37 

95 

- 

390 

130 

29 

1 

~ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

116 

216 

668 

1244 

1257 

616 

421 

420 

295 

90 

165 

130 

153 

119 

97 

56 

31 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

37 

195 

307 

231 

148 

152 

111 

76 

151 

89 

105 

110 

88 

36 

22 

1 

- 

- 

17 

116 

216 

631 

1049 

950 

385 

273 

268 

184 

14 

14 

41 

48 

9 

9 

20 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

41 

19 

20 

25 

97 

129 

2 

7 

18 

38 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

_ 

- 

1 

38 

302 

337 

304 

260 

168 

266 

60 

149 

100 

131 

118 

94 

56 

31 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

34 

112 

88 

73 

54 

91 

53 

139 

70 

100 

109 

85 

36 

22 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

37 

268 

225 

216 

187 

114 

175 

7 

10 

30 

31 

9 

9 

20 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

9 

12 

15 

16 

123 

1 

3 

8 

21 

1 

- 

- 

- 

17 

116 

215 

630 

942 

920 

312 

161 

252 

29 

30 

16 

30 

22 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

36 

161 

195 

143 

75 

98 

20 

23 

12 

19 

5 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

116 

215 

594 

781 

725 

169 

86 

154 

9 

7 

4 

11 

17 

TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MESSEN6ERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUF  ACTURI  N6  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 » - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N8 - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


*  Workers  were  at  $110  to  $120. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUT  ACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


— 

Weekly  earningT^"™ 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight- 

time  weekly  earnings  of- 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

S 

120 

* 

130 

% 

140 

* 

160 

S 

180 

s 

200 

S 

220 

* 

240 

S 

260 

S 

280 

4 

300 

S 

320 

S 

3  40 

* 

360 

* 

380 

* 

4  00 

S 

420 

$ 

440 

4  60 

480 

wodcen 

hour*1 

(•tandard 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

S 

120 

and 

under 

130 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

4  20 

440 

460 

480 

500 

917 

39.  5 

$ 

238.50 

S 

220.00 

$  $ 

184.00-268.00 

7 

2 

59 

109 

174 

85 

143 

84 

48 

37 

27 

31 

32 

20 

13 

16 

8 

22 

409 

40.0 

272.50 

240.50 

218.50-317.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

39 

8 

55 

98 

29 

18 

35 

26 

17 

10 

16 

13 

14 

7 

22 

— 

— 

508 

39.0 

211.00 

193.00 

177.00-249.50 

- 

7 

2 

57 

70 

166 

30 

45 

55 

30 

2 

1 

14 

22 

4 

“ 

2 

1 

- 

— 

74 

38.5 

305.50 

337.00 

258.50-348.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

4 

- 

20 

7 

- 

1 

14 

22 

4 

~ 

1 

4*650 

39.5 

210.00 

190.00 

160.00-237.50 

42 

148 

189 

6  50 

786 

841 

515 

339 

194 

86 

121 

201 

172 

271 

95 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

858 

40.0 

271.00 

277.00 

205.50-335.50 

- 

- 

- 

14 

100 

56 

94 

27 

80 

72 

83 

64 

68 

124 

76 

~ 

- 

— 

3*792 

39.5 

196.50 

184.00 

157.00-216.00 

42 

148 

189 

636 

686 

785 

421 

312 

114 

14 

38 

137 

104 

147 

19 

- 

— 

329 

39.5 

270.50 

314.50 

221.50-315.50 

- 

- 

14 

32 

13 

20 

23 

50 

4 

1 

113 

22 

37 

— 

1*500 

39.5 

244.00 

216.00 

190.00-314.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

172 

294 

334 

120 

78 

42 

34 

122 

130 

79 

95 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

373 

40.0 

290.50 

297.50 

239.50-352.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

27 

50 

16 

41 

33 

20 

29 

43 

37 

76 

— 

— 

1*127 

39.5 

228.50 

208.50 

188.00-247.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

171 

267 

284 

104 

37 

9 

14 

93 

87 

42 

19 

— 

— 

— 

152 

40.0 

301.50 

314.50 

314.50-314.50 

- 

“ 

6 

6 

8 

16 

“ 

“ 

79 

15 

22 

3*150 

39.  5 

194.00 

176.00 

154.00-218.00 

42 

148 

189 

650 

614 

547 

181 

219 

116 

44 

87 

79 

42 

192 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

485 

40.0 

256.00 

268.50 

192.00-317.00 

- 

- 

- 

14 

99 

29 

44 

11 

39 

39 

63 

35 

25 

87 

- 

- 

— 

2*665 

39.  5 

183.00 

166. 50 

150.00-192.00 

42 

148 

189 

636 

515 

518 

137 

208 

77 

5 

24 

44 

17 

105 

~ 

— 

— 

177 

39.0 

244.50 

242.00 

176.50-315.50 

14 

32 

7 

14 

15 

34 

4 

1 

34 

7 

15 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Weekly  earning*1 
( standard) 

Number  of  worke 

rs  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings  of — 

— 

Avenge 

s 

s 

s 

S 

S 

% 

s 

S 

s 

S 

*  s 

S 

S 

% 

s 

s 

% 

s 

* 

S 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

weekly 

120 

1*0 

160 

180 

200 

220 

2*0 

260 

280 

300 

320 

3*0 

360 

*00 

4*0 

*80 

5  20 

560 

600 

6*0 

680 

worker* 

(ftanderd) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

1*0 

160 

180 

200 

220 

2*0 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

400 

4*0 

*80 

520 

5  60 

600 

640 

680 

720 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

(BUSINESS)  - 

2*529 

39.5 

*81.50 

*90.00 

*09.50-551.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

27 

39 

69 

6* 

90 

273 

311 

296 

37* 

*52 

306 

1*5 

68 

12 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*  A83 

*0.0 

*97.00 

505.50 

*30.00-561.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

12 

23 

17 

36 

1*4 

167 

18* 

255 

265 

218 

9* 

52 

8 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

1*0*6 

39.0 

*59.50 

*61.50 

385.00-551.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

19 

27 

*6 

*7 

5* 

129 

1** 

112 

119 

187 

88 

51 

16 

* 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  A  - 

772 

39.0 

516.50 

512.00 

**2.50-572.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

11 

57 

107 

96 

118 

151 

77 

69 

68 

12 

manufacturing  - 

316 

*0.0 

532.00 

5*2.50 

*31.00-620.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

29 

58 

25 

37 

25 

32 

*8 

52 

8 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

*56 

38.5 

505.50 

501.00 

*56.50-551.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

28 

*9 

71 

81 

1  26 

*5 

21 

16 

4 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS ) t  CLASS  B  - 

1.158 

*0.0 

*86.50 

508.50 

*00.50-561.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1* 

15 

15 

2* 

** 

177 

97 

101 

1*4 

23* 

217 

76 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

777 

*0.0 

501.50 

527.00 

*51.50-570.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

5 

4 

17 

30 

106 

1* 

71 

119 

1  82 

179 

*6 

- 

- 

NONMANUF  AC  TURI  N6  - 

381 

39.5 

*55.50 

*2*. 50 

39*. 00-5*3. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

10 

11 

7 

1* 

71 

83 

30 

25 

52 

38 

30 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1*0 

38.  5 

*21.00 

*19.00 

397.50- *33.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

38 

63 

20 

5 

6 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  C  - 

597 

39.  5 

*27.00 

*35.50 

350.00- *97. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

13 

24 

52 

3* 

35 

39 

107 

99 

112 

67 

12 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

390 

*0.0 

*58.50 

*68.00 

*2*. 00-508. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

7 

19 

- 

* 

9 

95 

88 

99 

58 

7 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6 - 

207 

39.0 

367.00 

3*5.50 

310.50-396.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

17 

33 

34 

31 

30 

12 

11 

13 

9 

5 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

1*953 

*0.0 

37*. 50 

375.00 

293. 50- **5.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

5 

138 

102 

120 

135 

7* 

122 

101 

335 

287 

259 

1*4 

86 

26 

2 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.07* 

*0.0 

*06.00 

*05.00 

355. 5 9- *60.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

6 

*5 

79 

36 

55 

*8 

231 

190 

183 

111 

60 

21 

1 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

879 

39.  5 

335.50 

325.00 

252.00-406.50 

- 

- 

- 

17 

3 

132 

96 

75 

56 

38 

67 

53 

104 

97 

76 

33 

26 

5 

1 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

*7 

*0.0 

329.50 

320.50 

289.00-375.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

14 

3 

3 

5 

15 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A - - - 

573 

*0.0 

*59.00 

*61.50 

*24.00-503.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

11 

6 

8 

1* 

*8 

97 

167 

11* 

75 

26 

2 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

158 

*0.0 

*33.00 

*38.00 

375.00-487.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

6 

7 

9 

28 

25 

37 

1* 

21 

5 

1 

- 

“ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

893 

39.5 

3*7.00 

355.00 

279.00-409.50 

- 

- 

- 

1* 

- 

79 

62 

72 

81 

*7 

61 

*7 

177 

1*3 

71 

29 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

*27 

*0.0 

37*. 50 

38*. 00 

313.50-418.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

25 

51 

26 

19 

2* 

124 

93 

*3 

10 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

*66 

39.5 

321.50 

306.50 

2*9.50-384.00 

- 

- 

- 

1* 

- 

73 

62 

47 

30 

21 

42 

23 

53 

50 

28 

19 

* 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  t 

CLASS  C  - 

*85 

*0.  0 

325.50 

331.00 

269.00-369.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

57 

35 

*8 

4  3 

21 

53 

40 

110 

*7 

21 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING - 

232 

*0.0 

351.50 

360.50 

321.00-377.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

20 

22 

10 

35 

19 

87 

25 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONNA  NUF  AC  TURI  N6  - 

253 

*0.0 

301.50 

280.00 

2*0.00-354.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

57 

3* 

28 

21 

11 

18 

21 

23 

22 

11 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

1*981 

39.5 

301.00 

28*. 00 

220.00-381.50 

21 

2* 

98 

57 

286 

203 

153 

110 

106 

79 

119 

96 

2*4 

201 

165 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING - 

9*9 

*0.0 

350.50 

366.00 

281.00-415.50 

- 

- 

1* 

10 

*7 

77 

1 1 

63 

50 

52 

59 

69 

178 

168 

134 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6 - 

1*032 

39.5 

255.50 

236.50 

202.50-291.50 

21 

2* 

8* 

*7 

239 

126 

1*2 

47 

56 

27 

60 

27 

66 

33 

31 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

151 

39.5 

276.00 

258.50 

2*6.00-329.00 

- 

- 

7 

1 

8 

1* 

*9 

10 

17 

5 

21 

9 

9 

- 

1 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

333 

39.  5 

3*7.50 

333.50 

280.00-422.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21 

13 

27 

16 

36 

19 

40 

25 

34 

3* 

*9 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

177 

*0.0 

38*. 50 

399.00 

322.00-452.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

2 

* 

20 

5 

10 

7 

28 

32 

39 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

156 

39.0 

305.00 

305.00 

2*8.50-333.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

2 

25 

12 

16 

1* 

30 

18 

6 

2 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

991 

39.5 

293.50 

258.50 

214.00-382.50 

_ 

5 

*9 

17 

207 

156 

68 

36 

29 

25 

*7 

28 

142 

1  12 

70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

*31 

*0.0 

351.50 

378.50 

270.00-415.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

56 

5 

13 

4 

12 

22 

2* 

100 

96 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

560 

39.5 

2*8.50 

222.00 

202.00-275.00 

- 

5 

*9 

17 

168 

100 

6  3 

23 

25 

13 

25 

* 

*2 

16 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

61 

*0.0 

285.00 

280.00 

237.00-333.00 

6 

12 

* 

7 

7 

1 

17 

1 

6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Weekly  earningT^™" 

(ftandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(•tuxUxd) 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

657 

39.5 

$ 

289.00 

S 

277.50 

$  $ 

213.00-362.50 

341 

40.0 

332.50 

334.00 

277.50-390.50 

316 

39.5 

242.00 

222.00 

180.00-264.00 

99 

39.0 

266.00 

265.00 

233.50-265.00 

6.075 

40.0 

388.50 

396.00 

31 1. 50-080.00 

4.655 

40.0 

414.50 

419.50 

340.00-497.50 

1*420 

40.0 

303.00 

318.00 

190.00-390.00 

63 

40.0 

366.00 

336.00 

321.00-424.00 

2*669 

40.0 

483.00 

490.50 

437.00-541.50 

2*213 

40.0 

495.50 

504.50 

447.50-548.50 

456 

40.  0 

422.00 

435.00 

359.50-472.00 

1.495 

40.0 

376.00 

385.00 

390. 00-9 17.50 

1.172 

40.0 

387.00 

392.00 

360.00-927.00 

323 

40.0 

336.00 

336.00 

280.50-390.00 

1*213 

40.0 

292.00 

299.50 

238.00-359.00 

910 

40.0 

308.50 

319.50 

240.00-360.50 

303 

40.0 

243.50 

224.50 

190.00-295.00 

394 

40.0 

259.50 

283.00 

192.00-304.00 

302 

40.  0 

282.50 

293.50 

270.00-316.00 

304 

40.0 

169.50 

160.00 

130.00-200.00 

199 

40.  0 

388.00 

404.00 

354.50-420.00 

157 

40.0 

407.50 

408.00 

386.00-920.00 

55 

0 

o 

• 

o 

417.50 

420.00 

600.00-620.00 

107 

40.0 

366.00 

356.00 

390.00-913.00 

75 

40.0 

396.50 

386.00 

356.00-928.00 

516 

40.  0 

372.50 

380. 50 

391.00-920.50 

470 

40.  0 

374.00 

386. 50 

391.00-921.00 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OATA  LIBRARIANS 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  D 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ORAFTERS.  CLASS  E 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

ELEC TRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B- 
MANUFACTURING  - 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


************ 

120  140  160  180  200  220  240  260  200  300  320  340 

and  ________  _ 

inder 

140  160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360 


21 

19 

49 

40 

58 

- 

- 

14 

10 

6 

21 

19 

35 

30 

52 

- 

5 

- 

2 

7 

89 

67 

72 

26  2 

116 

_ 

14 

- 

88 

47 

89 

53 

72 

174 

69 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1 

23 

131 

43 

- 

- 

- 

42 

28 

- 

1 

23 

89 

15 

_ 

10 

9 

91 

16 

- 

- 

- 

46 

89 

56 

40 

40 

54 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

34 

10 

24 

23 

221 

118 

103 


58 

4 

54 

10 

160 

122 

38 

1 


58 

46 

12 

32 

179 

135 

44 


41 

26 

15 


206 

193 

13 


11 

9 

2 


35 

35 


255 

191 

64 

13 

7 

4 

3 


35 

19 

83 

25 

100 

_ 

14 

45 

10 

60 

35 

5 

38 

7 

40 

171 

117 

52 

70 

99 

115 

84 

46 

66 

78 

56 

33 

6 

4 

21 

15 

7 

44 

92 

49 

3 

7 

44 

92 

49 

- 

17 

- 

8 

- 

_ 

5 

12 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

12 

5 

- 

19 

28 

24 

17 

13 

26 

22 

17 

32 

27 

5 


300 

209 

91 

20 

64 

7 

57 

102 

68 

34 

87 

87 


47 

47 


31 

30 


316 

214 

102 

3 

66 

10 

56 

84 

60 

24 

155 

133 

22 

11 

11 


41 

28 


******** 

360  400  440  480  520  560  600  640  680 


400  440  480  520  560  600  640  680  720 


68 

50 

18 


847 
66  9 
178 
6 

210 

137 

73 

431 

359 

72 

203 

170 

33 

3 

3 


21 

19 


19 

19 


135 

117 


55 

40 

15 


T  89 
702 
87 
6 

338 

300 

30 

395 

346 

49 

56 

56 


84 

37 


14 

14 


117 

113 


46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

645 

594 

602 

355 

- 

- 

- 

515 

525 

5  58 

355 

- 

- 

- 

130 

14 

69 

44 

_ 

: 

461 

555 

602 

355 

_ 

_ 

_ 

347 

486 

558 

355 

- 

- 

- 

114 

69 

44 

“ 

~ 

179 

39 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

163 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

~ 

— 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

25 

1 

’ 

_ 

_ 

25 

1 

~ 

— 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

~ 

“ 

— 

— 

* 

71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker! 


Average 

(mean*) 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(ftandard 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ftandard) 

O 

• 

o 

• 

$ 

156.00 

*0.0 

270.00 

*0.0 

310.50 

*0.0 

265.00 

*0.0 

323.50 

*0.0 

237.00 

39.  5 

309.50 

*0.0 

3*2.50 

38.5 

270.00 

39.5 

356.00 

*0.0 

391.00 

39.0 

296.50 

39.0 

350.00 

*0.0 

379.00 

39.5 

315.00 

*0.0 

3*1.00 

38.5 

273.00 

*0.0 

299.00 

*0.0 

281.50 

39.0 

218.00 

39.0 

210.00 

39.0 

268.00 

*0.0 

268.50 

38.5 

267.50 

*0.0 

291.50 

38.5 

284.50 

37.5 

288.50 

39.5 

233.00 

*0.0 

237.00 

39.5 

231.00 

*0.0 

294.00 

39.0 

188.50 

39.0 

184.00 

39.0 

197.50 

39.5 

250.50 

38.5 

185.50 

*0.0 

223.00 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worken 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(standard) 

38.5 

$ 

255.00 

*0.0 

285.00 

38.  0 

2**. 00 

39.0 

167.00 

39.0 

212.50 

39.0 

160.00 

38.  5 

153.00 

38.  5 

1*9.50 

39.5 

168.50 

39.0 

153.50 

38.  5 

1*7.50 

38.  5 

1*7.50 

n 

O 

• 

o 

226.00 

39.  5 

209.00 

*0.0 

299.00 

39.5 

183.00 

*0.0 

256.50 

39.0 

184.50 

39.5 

187.50 

39.  0 

183.00 

*0.0 

221.00 

39.5 

202.00 

*0.0 

220.00 

39.5 

190.50 

*0.0 

267.50 

*0.0 

256.00 

39.  5 

183.50 

39.5 

180.50 

39.  5 

202.00 

39.  5 

2**. 00 

39.0 

185.50 

39.5 

2*1.50 

*0.0 

277.00 

39.0 

216.50 

39.5 

179.50 

39.5 

208.00 

39.5 

171.50 

39.5 

224.00 

*0.0 

2*6.50 

39.0 

209.50 

38.5 

302.50 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 


Average 
( mean') 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 
FILE  clerks: 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6 - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D: 
MANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRANSCRIBIN6-MACHINE  TYPISTS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


66 

777 

85 

692 

298 

*79 


8.090 

*.428 

3*662 

5*1 

3*0 

201 

1.716 

1.026 

3.655 

2.25* 

1.401 

** 


7*1 

*37 

387 

1.892 

8*5 

1*0*7 

225 

1*286 

662 

606 

221 

385 

1*0 

227 

217 

2*6*1 

*78 

2*163 

327 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACT  UR  IN6 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACT  UR  I  NG 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


messengers: 

MANUFACTURING 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SWITCHBOARO  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TURI  NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


909 


1.630 

1.585 


363 

32* 


1.231 

1.225 


70 

60* 

136 
*68 

50 

97* 

339 

635 

29 

631 

2*1 

390 

137 
106 

*9* 

359 

5.192 

1.500 

3.692 

1.898 

776 

1.122 

3.29* 

72* 

2.570 

612 

317 

*95 

70 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) : 

MANUFACTURING  - 


*.*87 

851 

3.636 

1  •  *  3* 
367 
1.067 
152 

3.053 

*8* 

2.569 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACT  UR  IN6: 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  A  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


39*5 
*0.0 
39.  5 

39.5 

*0.0 

39.5 

*0.0 

39.  5 
*0.0 
39.5 


$ 

210.00 

270.50 
196.00 

2*5.00 

290.00 

229.50 

301.50 

193.50 
256.00 
182.00 


1.293 

*0.0 

505.50 

265 

*0.0 

551.00 

962 

*0.0 

*99.50 

70* 

*0.0 

508.50 

*30 

*0.0 

**6.50 

32* 

*0.0 

*63.00 

1.259 

*0.0 

393.00 

775 

*0.0 

*19.50 

25 

*0.0 

339.50 

*68 

o 

o 

* 

*66.00 

5*0 

39.  5 

356.00 

297 

*0.0 

376.00 

1*280 

39.5 

316.50 

627 

*0.0 

376.00 

653 

39.  5 

259.50 

263 

39.5 

361.00 

130 

*0.0 

*17.50 

133 

39.0 

306.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

at 

worker* 

( mean*) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

at 

worker* 

Avenge 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

work  an 

Average 

( mean2) 

Week  hr 
hour* 
(rtaodard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtaodard) 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ttandard) 

Weekly 

hour** 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(•taadard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

ORAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

623 

39.5 

$ 

274.00 

$ 

$ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

298 

39.5 

303.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

611 

39.5 

312.50 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

1.443 

40.0 

378.50 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

325 

39.0 

247.00 

MANUFACTURING - 

275 

40.0 

382.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.138 

40.0 

388.50 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NE  - 

336 

39.5 

255.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

305 

40.0 

340.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

363 

39.0 

262.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

47 

40.0 

286.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

152 

39.5 

297.00 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

1*128 

40.0 

294.00 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

211 

39.0 

237.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

406 

40.0 

293.50 

manufacturing  - 

875 

40.0 

307.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

222 

40.0 

343.50 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

253 

40.  0 

25C.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  Cl 

MANUFACTURING  - 

111 

39.5 

315.50 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS  - 

60 

40.0 

330.00 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  0  - 

337 

40.0 

254.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

250 

40.0 

278.00 

DRAFTERS  I 

ORAFTERS  - 

5*665 

40.0 

399.50 

manufacturing  - 

4*508 

40.0 

417.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

199 

40.  0 

388.00 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

85 

40.0 

265.50 

212.00 

HA  N  UF  AC  TUM  I 

H* N  Ur  MCI  UK 1 Nb 

NO  NMM  N  Ur  MU  1 U"1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

61 

40.0 

368.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

55 

40.0 

417.50 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  0  - 

57 

40.0 

294.00 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

2*643 

40.0 

484.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B- 

107 

40.0 

366.00 

455 

40.0 

371.50 

MANUFACTURING 

422 

40.  0 

3 72. no 

nonmanufacturing  —  —  ~ 

HUNUMUUKlNb  —  —  —  —  —  — 

MM  N  Ur  MU  1  UK  X  l*b  ” ~ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  I 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UFACTURI  N6  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VECHILES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

s 

t 

i — 

S 

% 

s  s 

* 

S 

S 

% 

s 

% 

s 

s 

* 

s 

s  s 

s 

* 

T - 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

5.60 

and 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60  6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.  40 

9.8010. 2010 

•  6011 

.0011 

.4011.80 

5 

•  60 

under 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80  7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80. 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.40 

9.8010.2010.6011 

,opn 

.4011 

.80 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

737 

9.83 

10.  18 

9.78-10.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

12 

2 

77 

3 

4 

44 

66 

470 

23 

- 

4 

28 

625 

9.88 

10.  18 

10.14-10.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

8 

- 

47 

- 

- 

20 

64 

457 

21 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

112 

9.51 

9.04 

8.13-10.67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

30 

3 

4 

24 

2 

13 

2 

_ 

- 

28 

- 

40 

8.06 

7.98 

7.80-  8.16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

27 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4*482 

10.25 

10.45 

10.37-10.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

68 

- 

75 

37 

110 

101 

128 

230 

3522 

69 

2 

80 

52 

4*359 

10.27 

10.  45 

10. 37-10.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

68 

- 

71 

37 

85 

67 

128 

230 

34  75 

69 

- 

80 

48 

123 

9.57 

9.  14 

8.95-10.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

25 

34 

- 

- 

47 

- 

2 

_ 

4 

34 

8.77 

8.  68 

8.63-  9.01 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

21 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

703 

9.92 

10.  10 

10.10-10.14 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

36 

6 

19 

18 

32 

553 

1 

15 

16 

_ 

_ 

628 

9.96 

10.  10 

10.10-10.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

30 

- 

1 

18 

32 

536 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

75 

9.63 

10.  10 

8.71-10.87 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

18 

- 

- 

17 

- 

8 

16 

- 

- 

807 

9.89 

10.26 

9.73-10.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

18 

43 

21 

15 

38 

74 

91 

3  98 

14 

_ 

61 

_ 

745 

9.95 

10.26 

9.73-10.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

18 

25 

19 

11 

18 

74 

91 

380 

14 

- 

61 

62 

9.14 

9.27 

8.00-10.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

2 

4 

20 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5*122 

9.95 

10.  37 

10.28-10.45 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

42 

-  193 

43 

7 

143 

99 

33 

146 

15 

141 

58 

134 

39  37 

_ 

131 

_ 

_ 

5*066 

9.97 

10.  37 

10.28-10.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

-  168 

43 

7 

143 

99 

33 

127 

15 

141 

56 

133 

3928 

- 

131 

- 

- 

56 

8.16 

8.  29 

6.95-  8.49 

~ 

- 

— 

- 

-*■  25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

2 

1 

9 

- 

- 

- 

2*794 

9.67 

9.86 

9.65-10.19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

25 

21 

13 

72 

1 

77 

115 

108 

148 

577 

973 

627 

1 

28 

1*513 

9.97 

10.  19 

9.96-10.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

1 

35 

49 

18 

17 

23 

804 

549 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1*281 

9.31 

9.  70 

8.89-  9.75 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

25 

5 

13 

72 

- 

42 

66 

90 

131 

554 

169 

78 

- 

28 

- 

- 

910 

9.50 

9.  70 

9.47-  9.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

17 

- 

41 

- 

65 

67 

538 

141 

- 

- 

28 

- 

- 

2*994 

10.07 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

18 

33 

- 

67 

2 

22 

47 

215 

1584 

899 

11 

96 

_ 

_ 

2*965 

10.07 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

28 

- 

67 

2 

18 

47 

215 

1572 

891 

11 

96 

706 

10.04 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

16 

_ 

9 

3 

11 

20 

12 

452 

1  59 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

684 

10.09 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

16 

- 

- 

2 

9 

10 

12 

452 

159 

20 

- 

- 

5*109 

10.07 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

_ 

26 

_ 

_ 

45 

4 

45 

10 

858 

1907 

20  67 

147 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5*061 

10.07 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

- 

45 

4 

45 

10 

858 

1890 

20  36 

147 

- 

- 

- 

629 

8.  22 

8.23 

8.23-  8.23 

12 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

2 

8 

62 

417 

16 

20 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2*362 

10.18 

10.  26 

10.26-10.28 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

66 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

57 

95 

126 

20  OC 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2*362 

10.  18 

10.26 

10.26-10.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

66 

- 

- 

2 

- 

57 

95 

126 

20  00 

16 

- 

- 

6.690 

10.23 

10.  46 

10.40-10.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

9 

- 

122 

Ill 

4 

373 

58 

47 

248 

5713 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6*689 

10.23 

10.46 

10.40-10.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

122 

111 

4 

37  3 

58 

46 

248 

5713 

5 

- 

- 

560 

10.06 

10.  27 

9.66-11.00 

- 

16 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

27 

1 

3 

17 

13 

34 

39 

102 

1  54 

_ 

94 

5 

45 

428 

10.41 

10.  27 

10.19-11.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

15 

- 

- 

6 

- 

2 

38 

91 

153 

- 

65 

5 

*4  5 

132 

8.93 

9.  25 

7.98-10.19 

- 

16 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1 

3 

11 

13 

32 

1 

11 

1 

- 

29 

- 

721 

8.34 

8.87 

6.90-10.22 

- 

92 

78 

- 

-  138 

27 

6 

- 

10 

12 

- 

3 

65 

289 

1 

- 

- 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  8  at  $  11.80  to  $  12.20;  14  at  $  12.20  to  $  12.60;  18  at  $  12.60  to  $  13;  and  5  at  $  13  to  $  13.40. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Hourly  earmngt 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKORI VERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  MEOIUM  TRUCK  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORI VERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

•  WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MATERIAL  HANOLING  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

s 

2.90 

and 

under 

3.00 

3 

3.00 

3.20 

~i - 

3.20 

3.40 

4 - 

3.40 

3.60 

"5 - 

3.60 

3.80 

I 

3.80 

4.00 

I 

4.00 

4.20 

S 

4.20 

4.40 

9*455 

$ 

8.44 

$ 

9.  28 

$ 

7.90- 

$ 

9.58 

6 

9 

40 

26 

62 

6 

34 

2 

3.052 

8.24 

8.  50 

7.73- 

9.43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.403 

8.54 

9.  30 

7.90- 

9.58 

6 

9 

40 

26 

62 

6 

34 

2 

3*648 

9.40 

9.58 

9.30- 

9.58 

— 

— 

- 

— 

715 

6.41 

6.98 

5.00- 

7.90 

6 

9 

40 

26 

10 

6 

8 

2 

139 

7.59 

7.  55 

7.48- 

7.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

576 

6.13 

6.03 

5.00- 

7.90 

6 

9 

40 

26 

10 

6 

8 

2 

89 

7.72 

6.98 

6.98- 

9.07 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

2*413 

7.64 

7.  25 

6.10- 

9.58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

- 

26 

- 

405 

7.90 

7.66 

6.74- 

8.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2*008 

7.59 

7.25 

6.10- 

9.  58 

- 

- 

- 

52 

26 

— 

640 

9.  10 

9.08 

8.59- 

9.58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.787 

8.99 

9.43 

9.03- 

9.58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*898 

8.32 

9.41 

8.13- 

9.43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2.889 

9.42 

9.58 

9.28- 

9.58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.125 

9.40 

9.58 

9.30- 

9.58 

- 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

" 

497 

8.23 

8.  55 

7.95- 

8.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

289 

8.55 

8.  55 

8.55- 

8.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

208 

7.77 

8.64 

6.30- 

8.64 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

924 

7.73 

8.55 

7.27- 

8.55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

3 

27 

1 

428 

7.06 

7.78 

5.76- 

8.55 

- 

“ 

_ 

— 

12 

3 

27 

1 

819 

7.84 

8.  46 

7.29- 

8.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

563 

7.60 

7.  59 

6.59- 

8.55 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

■ 

1.931 

7.72 

8.  39 

7.31- 

8.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

17 

17 

835 

7.78 

7.97 

7.31- 

8.39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.096 

7.68 

8.  39 

6.10- 

8.45 

“ 

1 

1 

17 

17 

3.400 

7.63 

8.38 

6.30- 

8.55 

- 

- 

4 

28 

- 

- 

- 

28 

406 

7.76 

8.  29 

6.61- 

8.  30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.994 

7.61 

8.  39 

6.05- 

8.55 

4 

28 

— 

— 

_ 

28 

1.421 

7.05 

8.  25 

5.63- 

8.38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

81 

- 

4 

54 

597 

7.64 

8.  38 

7.22- 

8.41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

824 

6.63 

5.63 

5.63- 

8.  33 

“ 

- 

- 

81 

— 

4 

54 

5.486 

8.02 

8.  35 

8.25- 

8.47 

- 

21 

43 

89 

8 

15 

4 

33 

3.932 

8.19 

8.29 

8.25- 

8.47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1.554 

7.59 

8.  39 

5.21- 

9.  38 

- 

21 

43 

89 

8 

15 

4 

33 

466 

9.36 

9.  48 

9.48- 

9.48 

- 

— 

— 

" 

11.516 

8.  35 

8.  46 

8.39- 

8.52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9.714 

8.25 

8.  46 

8.39- 

8.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.802 

8.89 

8.  86 

8.46- 

9.48 

1  s  i  5  i  i  5  i  5  5  i  s  *  I  < 

4. AO  4.80  5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60  8.00  8.40  8.80  9.20  9.6010.00 

______________  and 


4.80  5.20  5.60  6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60  8.00  8.40  8.80  9.20  9.6010.00  over 


75 

96 

533 

236 

413 

123 

66 

4  38 

9 

_ 

364 

23 

90 

30 

- 

142 

66 

96 

169 

213 

323 

93 

66 

296 

1 

7 

3 

2 

5 

41 

— 

31 

52 

82 

4 

35 

37 

43 

75 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

- 

- 

73 

31 

52 

82 

4 

21 

37 

43 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

5 

40 

— 

44 

44 

87 

223 

372 

74 

21 

339 

9 

_ 

_ 

14 

70 

18 

- 

45 

35 

44 

87 

209 

302 

56 

21 

294 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

364 

9 

6 

12 

1 

24 

_ 

_ 

364 

9 

6 

12 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

: 

6 

32 

35 

_ 

_ 

14 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

32 

26 

— 

“ 

19 

3 

6 

80 

38 

31 

8 

14 

19 

3 

6 

75 

34 

10 

8 

4 

9 

14 

_ 

9 

1 

131 

31 

126 

9 

14 

- 

9 

1 

127 

23 

104 

5 

8 

11 

134 

231 

32 

18 

148 

_ 

_ 

_ 

70 

51 

25 

- 

85 

5 

8 

11 

64 

180 

7 

18 

63 

70 

28 

26 

468 

358 

109 

26 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

20 

109 

- 

6 

70 

28 

26 

468 

338 

_ 

26 

— 

28 

_ 

_ 

292 

41 

55 

- 

149 

28 

- 

- 

- 

41 

55 

- 

149 

- 

- 

292 

- 

“ 

~ 

131 

42 

33 

60 

31 

56 

183 

93 

_ 

_ 

- 

49 

24 

48 

173 

93 

131 

42 

33 

11 

7 

8 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

10 

— 

_ 

56 

54 

218 

266 

36 

504 

_ 

_ 

56 

54 

218 

266 

36 

487 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

17 

476 

447 

6  84 

812 

4297 

505 

69 

294 

403 

571 

34 

1008 

53 

31 

182 

44 

113 

778 

3289 

452 

38 

26 

26 

- 

544 

2955 

- 

38 

196 

5 

14 

34 

- 

- 

- 

33 

5 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

163 

- 

- 

34 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

32 

- 

- 

“ 

66 

42 

75 

9 

864 

44 

31 

65 

42 

62 

5 

- 

44 

31 

1 

- 

13 

4 

864 

- 

- 

14 

77 

84 

204 

260 

- 

- 

39 

276 

1  48 

563 

2846 

461 

38 

39 

250 

1  48 

29 

1008 

9 

- 

- 

26 

- 

534 

1838 

452 

38 

- 

8 

- 

512 

1567 

- 

38 

41 

7 

294 

13 

8 

30 

16 

14 

2 

182 

11 

6 

30 

15 

27 

5 

112 

2 

2 

- 

1 

112 

46 

434 

26 

64 

- 

- 

61 

33 

51 

17 

64 

- 

- 

32 

14 

435 

_ 

13 

- 

- 

31 

12 

2  20 

“ 

13 

246 

464 

417 

- 

165 

15 

1 

188 

302 

113 

- 

- 

- 

1 

58 

162 

304 

- 

165 

15 

— 

_ 

969 

983 

21 

271 

5 

- 

- 

191 

80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

778 

903 

21 

271 

5 

- 

_ 

465 

252 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

112 

212 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

353 

40 

- 

- 

— 

193 

2345 

1522 

70 

514 

- 

- 

191 

1999 

1355 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

346 

167 

70 

514 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

447 

~ 

- 

116 

2948 

5776 

389 

843 

10 

- 

318 

2716 

5328 

172 

63 

- 

- 

98 

232 

448 

217 

780 

10 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT)  - 

GUAROS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — - 

GUARDS?  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

GUAROS?  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS?  PORTERS?  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Hourly  earnings  4 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Number 

s 

S 

S 

S 

t 

i — 

* 

T 

* 

* 

* 

i 

S 

s 

s 

$ 

* 

t 

< 

* 

% 

* 

1 

2.90 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.  20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.80 

9.20 

9.6010.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

■>•20 

9.6010.00 

ovex 

850 

$ 

8.41 

$ 

8.41 

$ 

8.41- 

$ 

8.41 

31 

10 

38 

55 

6  29 

87 

6  9  228 

6.05 

6.08 

3.86- 

8.65 

339 

408 

46 

136 

81 

1814 

38 

31 

56 

43 

51 

43 

153 

74 

161 

89 

400 

139 

1172 

953 

1 

- 

- 

2  ?  552 

8.40 

8.66 

8.58- 

8.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

36 

19 

- 

9 

53 

41 

114 

85 

68 

137 

10  56 

925 

- 

- 

3?  676 

4.41 

3.  86 

3.55- 

3.88 

339 

408 

46 

136 

81 

1814 

38 

22 

20 

24 

51 

34 

100 

33 

47 

4 

332 

2 

116 

28 

1 

- 

68 

7.97 

7.78 

7.66- 

8.61 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

1 

- 

1 

4 

39 

2 

21 

- 

“ 

785 

6.72 

7.03 

6.00- 

7.93 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

42 

32 

16 

14 

15 

44 

25 

143 

33 

46 

18 

297 

4 

51 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

90 

7.14 

7.31 

6.08- 

8.  50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

- 

- 

14 

- 

2 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

695 

6.66 

7.03 

5.75- 

7.93 

- 

- 

- 

5 

42 

32 

16 

14 

15 

44 

25 

99 

33 

46 

4 

297 

2 

21 

- 

- 

- 

5  ?  4  A  3 

5.95 

3.88 

3.86- 

8.65 

339 

408 

46 

136 

76 

1772 

6 

15 

42 

28 

7 

18 

10 

41 

115 

71 

103 

135 

1121 

953 

1 

- 

- 

2 ?  462 

8.45 

8.79 

8.65- 

8.87 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

36 

19 

- 

9 

9 

41 

114 

71 

68 

135 

1026 

925 

- 

- 

- 

2*981 

3.89 

3.86 

3.15- 

3.88 

339 

408 

46 

136 

76 

1772 

6 

6 

6 

9 

7 

9 

1 

- 

1 

35 

- 

95 

28 

1 

- 

12*339 

5.99 

5.  56 

4.25- 

8.  1  1 

34 

811 

530 

417 

602 

83 

268 

567 

1870 

674 

341 

231 

182 

229 

367 

399 

176 

4164 

58 

233 

92 

- 

11 

5*628 

7.71 

8.11 

7.53- 

8.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

68 

18 

114 

77 

172 

163 

151 

27  3 

376 

81 

3975 

38 

108 

- 

- 

- 

6*711 

4.55 

4.58 

3.50- 

4.65 

34 

811 

530 

417 

588 

83 

268 

499 

1852 

560 

264 

59 

19 

78 

94 

23 

95 

189 

20 

125 

92 

- 

11 

380 

6.59 

7.01 

5.41- 

7.66 

3 

1 

3 

1 

32 

82 

12 

3 

31 

86 

22 

90 

7 

7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement, 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

maintenance  machinists  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonha  nuf  ac  Turing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY! 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VECHILES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOHI 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  ANO  OIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENOERS - 


Number 

of 

woiken 


Average 
(mean*  ) 
hourly 
eamlngs  4 


707 

$ 

9.86 

619 

9.89 

40 

8.06 

413 

10.26 

315 

10.27 

34 

8.77 

689 

9.95 

625 

9.96 

64 

9.78 

788 

9.90 

726 

9.96 

62 

9.14 

075 

9.95 

019 

9.97 

56 

8.16 

728 

9.69 

511 

9.97 

217 

9.34 

853 

9.55 

968 

10.07 

939 

10.08 

700 

10.05 

678 

10.09 

106 

10.07 

058 

10.07 

613 

8.22 

362 

10.18 

362 

10.18 

687 

10.23 

686 

10.23 

537 

10.10 

428 

10.41 

709 

8.33 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRUCKORIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  NG - 


TRUCKORIVERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK 


TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  NE - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SHIPPERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


RECEIVERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  NG 


SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUF  AC  T  UR  I  N6 - 


GUARDS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


nber 

of 

ken 

Average 
mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 
of  < 

woiken 

e 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

163 

8.48 

6UARDS  -  CONTINUED 

028 

8.  24 

135 

8.60 

6UARDS*  CLASS  A  - 

700 

564 

9.44 

nonmanufacturing - 

612 

638 

6.37 

6UAR0S*  CLASS  B  - 

4*740 

138 

7.59 

manufacturing  - 

2*273 

500 

6.03 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2*467 

303 

7.72 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

7*905 

•  04 

7.90 

manufacturing  - 

4*347 

899 

7.68 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3*558 

639 

■C 

• 

— 

O 

773 

8.99 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 

885 

8.32 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

888 

9.42 

124 

9.40 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEOIUM  TRUCK  - 

110 

439 

8.22 

189 

7.71 

SHIPPERS  - 

56 

792 

7.85 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

158 

359 

7.23 

MANUFACTURING  - 

78 

661 

7.73 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

115 

485 

7.51 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

774 

805 

7.71 

MANUFACTURING  - 

175 

792 

7.79 

NONMAN  UF  AC  TUR I  NG  - 

599 

013 

7.64 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS  - 

642 

617 

7.73 

MANUFACTURING  - 

139 

395 

7.70 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

503 

775 

7.  37 

MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS  -  - 

483 

458 

7.90 

MANUFACTURING  - 

416 

317 

6.61 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS! 

925 

8.05 

manufacturing  - 

145 

516 

8.20 

693 

409 

7.6  9 

G  U  A RO  S 

466 

9.36 

manufacturing  - 

169 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

524 

298 

8.  36 

566 

8.  26 

guards*  class  b  - 

679 

732 

8.93 

MANUFACTURING  - 

16  7 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

512 

440 

6.18 

361 

8.41 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

4*084 

079 

4.48 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*185 

57 

8.01 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2*899 

hourly 


$ 

6.72 

6.67 

6.  10 
8.46 
3.94 

6.44 

7.79 

4.79 


6.06 

8.35 

8.29 

8.19 

8.06 

7.  27 
7.34 
7.25 

6.67 

6.77 

6.65 

8.12 

8.  1  1 


7.68 

4.83 

8.38 

3.69 

4.80 
8.  38 
3.63 

5.15 

7.53 

4.18 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  for  selected  periods 


February  1972  to 

March  1973 

March  1973 
to 

March  1974 

March  1974 
to 

March  1975 

March  1975 
to 

March  1976 

March  1976 
to 

March  1977 

March  1977 
to 

March  1978 

1 3 -month 

increase 

Annual  rate 

of  increase 

5.7 

5.3 

7.1 

10.5 

7.7 

7.6 

6.5 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

9.5 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

5.7 

5.3 

8.8 

13.0 

7.9 

8.5 

8.1 

5.3 

4.9 

8.6 

10.4 

7.2 

9.3 

8.3 

6. 5 

6.0 

9.3 

1 1.4 

8.6 

8.2 

7.9 

4.7 

4.3 

7.1 

12.3 

7.4 

7.9 

5.9 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

9.7 

6.7 

7.8 

7.4 

5.5 

5.1 

8.8 

13.0 

7.9 

8.7 

7.8 

5.2 

4.8 

8.7 

10.5 

7.1 

9.4 

8.3 

6. 1 

5.6 

10.6 

12.4 

8.3 

8.8 

8.5 

6.6 

6.1 

7.0 

8.9 

8.0 

7.4 

7.0 

(6) 

(6) 

(‘) 

9.7 

7.5 

6.3 

6.1 

6.5 

6.0 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

1 1  0 

7.5 

6.9 

5.6 

9.1 

9.0 

7.4 

7.2 

Industry  and  occupational  group  5 


All  industries: 
Office  clerical. 


Electronic  data  processing. 
Industrial  nurses. 


Skilled  maintenance  trades. 
Unskilled  plant  workers _ 


Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  process ing_ 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades.. 
Unskilled  plant  workers _ 


Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 


March  1978 
to 

March  1979 


8.3 

10.5 

10.5 

9.2 

10.2 


9.0 

10.6 

10.5 
9.1 

10.6 


7.7 
10.8 
10.9 

9.7 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  A  revised  description  for  computer 
equivalent  to  the  previous  description.  Therefore, 
data  processing  group. 


operators  is  being  introduced  in  this  area  in  197  9.  The  revised  description  is  not  considered 
the  earnings  of  computer  operators  are  not  used  in  computing  percent  increases  for  the  electronic 


Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  R . . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C . . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 . . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E . . 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR . 

stenographers,  general . 

TRANSCRIBING-NACHINE  typists.. 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A . 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  R . 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  R . 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C . 

MESSENGERS. . . . 

SUITCHR0AR0  OPERATORS . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A . 

OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  R . 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A... 
ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R... 

PAYROLL  CLERKS . 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A. 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B. 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

( BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A . 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  R . . 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A . . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  P . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C . 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A., 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R.. 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C. 
COMPUTER  OATA  LIBRARIAN*.... 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A.. . 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  R . 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  . . 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  D...... . 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  E . 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  A . 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  . . 

RE6 1  STEREO  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 


Class  A 

* 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

100 

112 

100 

128 

115 

100 

1  A  2 

128 

116 

100 

1A7 

137 

120 

116 

100 

153 

137 

121 

108 

120 

165 

151 

136 

121 

(6) 

161 

138 

125 

120 

(6) 

1  5  A 

137 

121 

1 19 

117 

183 

169 

1  A  0 

127 

(6) 

20  A 

163 

136 

1 19 

(6) 

213 

184 

164 

1  A6 

1  A  8 

181 

161 

133 

152 

(6) 

150 

128 

112 

103 

115 

155 

1  A2 

129 

123 

105 

116 

99 

(6) 

80 

(6) 

138 

135 

1  2  A 

(  6) 

(6) 

131 

1 19 

103 

101 

98 

162 

1  A9 

135 

118 

117 

129 

117 

106 

99 

91 

1  AO 

125 

110 

1  0  A 

(6) 

15A 

1A2 

122 

123 

111 

Stenographers 


Senior  General 


100 
118 
109 
103 
126 
1  1  A 
1  A  A 
113 
95 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

86 

(6) 

90 

92 

103 


100 
(6) 
101 
113 
100 
132 
12  A 
93 

97 
(6) 
101 
87 
1 0  A 

93 
87 
10  A 


Tran- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen¬ 

gers 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

Order  clerks 

Accounting  clerks 

Payroll 

Key  entry 

operators 

machine 

typist 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  B 

Class  C 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Cla*  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

clerto 

Clare  A 

Clare  B 

100 

98 

100 

105 

117 

100 

(6) 

110 

107 

100 

119 

132 

112 

(6) 

100 

111 

113 

106 

109 

98 

100 

99 

97 

88 

90 

79 

87 

100 

8  A 

10  A 

96 

88 

85 

87 

100 

100 

68 

(6  ) 

71 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(4) 

68 

100 

(6) 

(6) 

83 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(4) 

98 

(4) 

100 

80 

8  A 

7A 

77 

66 

77 

88 

87 

107 

111 

100 

1 0  A 

103 

96 

91 

83 

90 

101 

102 

(4) 

113 

125 

100 

75 

87 

81 

7  A 

64 

76 

84 

86 

117 

(6) 

102 

86 

100 

(  6  ) 

92 

80 

8  A 

65 

79 

97 

92 

119 

118 

103 

90 

105 

100 

95 

101 

89 

86 

81 

87 

101 

107 

144 

113 

119 

98 

119 

12  A 

too 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared 


Computer  systems  analysts  (business) 


100 

115 

137 

127 

150 

165 
1  A  A 
161 
192 
198 
131 
137 
163 
198 
(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

1A9 


100 

117 
113 
132 

150 

12A 

1  AO 
163 
156 

118 
128 

151 
180 
(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

13A 


Computer  programmers  (business) 


100 
(  6) 
116 

132 
108 
120 
1  A2 

133 
105 
111 
1  30 
155 
(  6) 

<  6) 

(  6) 
115 


too 

122 

138 
109 
127 
1  A9 
(6) 
105 
116 
136 
161 
(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

122 


100 

118 
9A 
111 
131 
128 
88 
9A 
116 
1  AO 
(6) 

81 

89 

10A 


Computer  operators 


100 

8  A 

9  A 
111 
116 

81 
88 
1 0  A 
125 
(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

92 


100 
119 
139 
129 
96 
99 
119 
1 A  6 
(6) 

90 

102 

107 


100 

125 

117 

87 

92 

110 

132 

152 

(6) 

79 

97 


Computer 

data 

librarian 


100 

97 

73 

83 

99 

115 

(6) 

(6) 

61 

86 


100 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(6  ) 
(6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 
(6) 


Class  A  Class  B  Class  C  Class  D  Class  E 


100 
1 1 A 
1  A1 
171 
(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

117 


100 

127 

143 

17A 

89 

(6) 

107 


100 

127 

152 

69 

(6) 

91 


100 

(6) 


(6) 

76 


100 

(6) 


(  6) 
(6) 


Electronics  technician. 


100 


(6) 

(6) 


100 

(6) 


Registered 

industrial 

nurses 


100 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Sheet- metal 
workers 

Millwrights 

Trades  helpers 

Machine-tool 

operators 

(toolroom) 

Tool  and  die 
makers 

Stationary 

engineers 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

100 

MA I NTE  NANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

97 

100 

maintenance  painters . 

101 

103 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS . 

98 

100 

97 

100 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MACHINERY) . 

98 

101 

98 

100 

100 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . 

100 

102 

99 

102 

102 

100 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS . 

100 

102 

99 

101 

102 

100 

100 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL 

WORKERS . 

100 

102 

99 

101 

102 

100 

100 

100 

MILLWRIGHTS . 

100 

102 

99 

102 

102 

100 

100 

100 

100 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS.... 

123 

123 

119 

121 

(6) 

118 

119 

119 

117 

100 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS 

(TOOLROOM) . 

98 

101 

98 

100 

100 

99 

99 

99 

99 

(4) 

100 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS... . 

97 

99 

97 

98 

99 

97 

97 

98 

97 

(4) 

99 

100 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

100 

100 

98 

98 

100 

97 

98 

97 

97 

83 

(4) 

100 

100 

BOILER  TENDERS . 

101 

104 

(6) 

104 

(6) 

(6) 

101 

100 

(8) 

87 

(4) 

(4) 

104 

_ 

Boiler  tenders 


100 


Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


Truckdrivers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

W  arehousemen 

Order  fillea 

Shipping  packers 

Material 

handling 

laborers 

Forklift  operators 

Power- truck 
operators 
(other  than 
forklift) 

Guards 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- traile 

Shippers 

Class  A 

Class  B 

and  cleaners 

TRUCKORI VERS*  LI6HT  TRUCK . 

100 

TRUCKOR I  VERS  •  MEDIUM  TRUCK.... 

(4) 

100 

TRUCKORI VERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

(4) 

(4) 

100 

TRUCKDR I  VERS •  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

(4) 

97 

(4) 

100 

SHIPPERS . 

104 

104 

(4) 

104 

100 

RECEIVERS . 

IOC 

103 

(4) 

(4) 

100 

100 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS . 

(4) 

105 

(4) 

112 

103 

(4) 

100 

WAREHOUSE  MEN . 

115 

101 

(4) 

113 

109 

100 

94 

100 

OROER  FILLERS . 

(4) 

121 

(4) 

111 

103 

101 

100 

101 

100 

SHIPPING  PACKERS . 

117 

112 

(4) 

1  14 

104 

101 

101 

102 

ioi 

100 

MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS.... 

91 

111 

103 

111 

104 

(4) 

101 

102 

99 

101 

100 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

85 

(4) 

104 

109 

104 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

98 

100 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) . 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

108 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

102 

(4) 

<4  ) 

(4) 

100 

GUARDS*  CLASS  A . 

102 

(4) 

(4) 

149 

(41 

103 

(4) 

89 

(4  » 

(4) 

123 

134 

(4) 

100 

6UARDS*  CLASS  B . . . 

101 

(  4  ) 

(4) 

107 

104 

(4) 

95 

98 

94 

94 

95 

98 

(4) 

(4) 

100 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO 

cleaners . 

124 

112 

171 

118 

111 

104 

104 

109 

104 

103 

104 

104 

(4) 

113 

107 

_ 

100 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Earnings:  Large  establishments 

Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Weekly  earning* 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings  of — 

Tf 

Average 

S 

S 

s 

s 

% 

% 

s 

s 

S 

i 

* 

* 

S 

s 

S 

s 

* 

% 

« 

* 

weekly 

120 

130 

1  40 

160 

1  80 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

3  60 

380 

400 

420 

440 

460 

480 

worker* 

hour*1 

(•tandard] 

Mean2 

Medl.n  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

and 

120 

under 

130 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

3  60 

380 

400 

4  20 

440 

460 

480 

500 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

7*161 

39.5 

323.00 

332.00 

274.00-377.50 

- 

- 

2 

29 

152 

219 

325 

280 

405 

569 

655 

637 

570 

7  40 

8  90 

881 

386 

154 

181 

15 

71 

A  *081 

40.0 

350.00 

356.50 

307.00-384.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

47 

78 

128 

267 

342 

380 

418 

444 

551 

698 

337 

122 

168 

14 

70 

3*080 

39.0 

287.50 

286.50 

230.50-347.00 

- 

- 

2 

29 

152 

202 

27  8 

202 

277 

302 

313 

257 

152 

296 

339 

183 

49 

32 

13 

1 

1 

*15 

39.5 

384.50 

388.50 

324.50-455.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

11 

- 

6 

15 

5 

20 

33 

39 

44 

24 

17 

20 

39 

52 

15 

71 

261 

40.0 

420.00 

437.00 

362.00-481.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

12 

22 

20 

13 

14 

15 

29 

43 

14 

70 

154 

39.0 

324.50 

328.00 

288.50-364.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

11 

- 

6 

6 

5 

20 

21 

17 

24 

11 

3 

5 

10 

9 

1 

1 

59 

39.0 

341.00 

345.00 

294.50-366.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

2 

4 

21 

9 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1*558 

39.5 

363.00 

377.50 

314.00-415.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

20 

3 

21 

17 

54 

90 

70 

156 

61 

74 

217 

172 

3  59 

110 

126 

- 

- 

967 

40.0 

386.50 

402.00 

360.50-415.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

5 

7 

19 

30 

68 

31 

65 

87 

116 

317 

88 

122 

- 

- 

591 

38.5 

325.00 

320.00 

275.00-373.50 

- 

- 

- 

8 

20 

3 

9 

12 

47 

71 

40 

88 

30 

9 

1  30 

56 

42 

22 

4 

- 

- 

147 

38.  5 

317.50 

315.00 

298.50-329.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

10 

14 

10 

67 

17 

3 

3 

17 

2 

- 

“ 

3*167 

39.5 

332.00 

347.00 

298.50-377.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

22 

24 

117 

93 

123 

152 

292 

234 

350 

507 

547 

689 

5 

4 

2 

- 

- 

2*198 

40.0 

344.00 

354.00 

317.50-381.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

31 

46 

84 

210 

187 

311 

3  30 

412 

565 

3 

4 

2 

- 

- 

969 

39.0 

304.00 

316.00 

244.00-365.50 

- 

- 

2 

4 

22 

24 

104 

62 

77 

68 

82 

47 

39 

177 

135 

124 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

40.0 

312.00 

289.00 

282.50-369.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

12 

- 

1 

6 

2 

~ 

1*725 

39.  5 

270.00 

272.50 

228.00-305.00 

- 

- 

- 

12 

80 

134 

153 

122 

165 

296 

248 

188 

116 

104 

100 

3 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1*106 

39.0 

260.50 

264.50 

209.50-300.50 

- 

- 

- 

12 

80 

117 

131 

80 

101 

136 

152 

99 

62 

75 

61 

~ 

— 

“ 

270 

39.5 

238.50 

233.50 

196.00-271.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

26 

45 

33 

36 

46 

24 

16 

24 

3 

11 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

234 

39.5 

229.00 

227.00 

192.00-255.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

26 

45 

33 

36 

44 

20 

10 

3 

11 

2 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

” 

1.796 

39.0 

272.00 

275.50 

235.00-327.50 

_ 

2 

- 

27 

89 

149 

69 

171 

242 

174 

212 

132 

427 

102 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

818 

40.0 

271.00 

269.00 

245.50-296.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

19 

101 

171 

136 

145 

86 

44 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

978 

38.5 

272.50 

293.00 

212.00-330.00 

- 

2 

- 

27 

89 

92 

50 

70 

71 

38 

67 

46 

383 

43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

236 

40.0 

288.50 

298.50 

256.50-327.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

12 

21 

25 

22 

33 

34 

76 

6 

~ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

1*221 

38.  5 

287.00 

294.50 

257.50-329.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

11 

42 

51 

25 

86 

113 

154 

172 

94 

377 

96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

610 

37.5 

293.50 

329.50 

262.50-331.50 

- 

- 

- 

11 

42 

35 

21 

13 

28 

27 

41 

16 

339 

37 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

575 

40.0 

239.00 

238.00 

193.00-269.00 

- 

2 

- 

16 

47 

98 

44 

85 

129 

20 

40 

38 

50 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

207 

40.0 

241.50 

246.00 

219.00-254.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

15 

28 

86 

9 

14 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

368 

40.0 

238.00 

232.00 

192.00-292.00 

- 

2 

- 

16 

47 

57 

29 

57 

43 

11 

26 

30 

44 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

151 

40.0 

289.00 

308.50 

249.50-330.00 

- 

4 

3 

8 

18 

10 

4 

25 

30 

43 

6 

” 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1*622 

39.0 

220.00 

199.00 

158.00-281.00 

_ 

8 

63 

347 

276 

120 

122 

92 

87 

89 

58 

58 

266 

20 

6 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

374 

39.5 

267.00 

271.50 

234.00-305.50 

- 

- 

8 

- 

28 

13 

23 

33 

52 

67 

48 

26 

42 

18 

6 

10 

_ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

1.248 

39.0 

206.00 

175.00 

155.00-247.00 

- 

8 

55 

347 

248 

107 

99 

59 

35 

22 

10 

32 

224 

2 

“ 

” 

~ 

— 

252 

39.  5 

241.00 

224.50 

209.00-260.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

20 

77 

52 

27 

9 

7 

19 

30 

— 

- 

~ 

* 

" 

~ 

812 

38.  5 

266.00 

276.00 

212.00-323.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

88 

54 

59 

60 

62 

77 

51 

49 

260 

12 

6 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

247 

40.0 

286.00 

280.50 

253.50-320.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

21 

34 

55 

42 

20 

36 

11 

6 

10 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

565 

38.0 

257.50 

260.00 

195.50-323.50 

- 

- 

- 

24 

84 

50 

55 

39 

28 

22 

9 

29 

224 

1 

“ 

— 

~ 

169 

39.5 

254.50 

237.50 

216.00-313.00 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

2 

8 

4  4 

32 

21 

9 

6 

17 

30 

- 

810 

40.0 

174.00 

160.00 

148.00-184.00 

_ 

8 

63 

323 

188 

66 

63 

32 

25 

12 

7 

9 

6 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

127 

39.5 

229.50 

227.00 

177.50-268.50 

- 

- 

8 

- 

24 

9 

19 

12 

18 

12 

6 

6 

6 

7 

- 

- 

683 

40.0 

163.50 

157.00 

147.50-172.50 

- 

8 

55 

323 

164 

57 

44 

20 

7 

_ 

1 

3 

“ 

1 

“ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

83 

40.0 

212.50 

213.00 

199.50-225.50 

9 

12 

33 

20 

6 

1 

2 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

SECRETARIES?  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUFACTURI  N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  6ENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

M»  NUFACTURI NG - 

NONNANUF  AC  TURING - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

nonnanuf  ac  Turing - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONNA  NUF  AC  TURI  NS  - 

NESSEN6ERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

MANUFACTURING - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPE R A  TOR-RECEPTION I STS- 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  N6  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  AC  TURI  NG  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  NS  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  NG  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA NUF AC TURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Weekly  earnln^^^ 

(rtandard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings  of — 

Avenge 

s 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

weekly 

120 

130 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

4  00 

420 

440 

460 

480 

woikea 

houn1 

(standard 

Mean  2 

Mcdlu  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

f 

120 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

130 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

3  60 

380 

400 

4  20 

440 

460 

480 

500 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

853 

40.0 

152.50 

140.00 

128.00-157.00 

28 

210 

172 

246 

107 

14 

23 

6 

1 

3 

10 

6 

26 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

58 

40.0 

275.00 

287.00 

215.50-330.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

10 

3 

1 

3 

10 

2 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

795 

39.5 

143.50 

138.00 

126.00-150.50 

28 

210 

172 

244 

107 

10 

13 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28  A 

39.5 

184.00 

164.00 

148.00-180.00 

_ 

4 

29 

97 

82 

8 

17 

3 

1 

3 

10 

4 

26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

236 

39.5 

161.50 

157.00 

146.00-170.00 

- 

4 

29 

97 

82 

8 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  36 

40.0 

134.00 

130.00 

125.00-141.00 

28 

206 

143 

141 

9 

4 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

530 

40.0 

133.50 

130.00 

125.00-141.00 

28 

206 

143 

139 

9 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

295 

39.5 

191.00 

166.00 

144.00-221.50 

_ 

15 

45 

77 

48 

10 

18 

23 

1 

11 

11 

12 

24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

104 

40.0 

222.00 

193.50 

166.00-280.50 

- 

5 

- 

12 

32 

7 

8 

- 

1 

10 

7 

6 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

191 

39. 0 

174.00 

149.00 

137.00-211.50 

- 

10 

45 

65 

16 

3 

10 

23 

- 

1 

4 

6 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

342 

39.5 

243.00 

234.50 

161.50-319.00 

2 

2 

4 

74 

28 

24 

IP 

26 

8 

17 

16 

38 

50 

17 

18 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

144 

40.0 

297.00 

314.50 

264.00-340.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

7 

3 

15 

4 

12 

10 

23 

37 

12 

16 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

198 

39.5 

204.00 

175.00 

150.00-240.00 

2 

2 

4 

72 

25 

17 

15 

11 

4 

5 

6 

15 

13 

5 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

36 

40.0 

273.50 

295.00 

240.00-302.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

5 

15 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

39.5 

214.50 

210.50 

176.00-249.00 

3 

- 

1 

7 

8 

17 

5 

14 

7 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

97 

38.0 

244.50 

231.00 

145.50-353.00 

7 

1 

14 

12 

11 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

4 

4 

4 

16 

10 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

63 

37.5 

184.50 

157.50 

136.50-230.00 

7 

1 

14 

12 

11 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2*071 

39.5 

259.50 

256.00 

196.00-322.00 

17 

53 

32 

71 

193 

178 

192 

149 

254 

203 

59 

149 

108 

109 

119 

97 

56 

31 

1 

974 

40.0 

304.00 

312.00 

247.50-362.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

57 

59 

54 

77 

51 

52 

137 

89 

96 

110 

88 

36 

22 

1 

_ 

1.097 

39.0 

220.00 

215.00 

172.50-258.50 

17 

53 

32 

71 

148 

121 

133 

95 

177 

152 

7 

12 

19 

13 

9 

9 

20 

9 

- 

- 

1*164 

39.5 

300.50 

306.50 

245.00-361.50 

- 

_ 

1 

5 

27 

62 

101 

69 

78 

174 

34 

133 

78 

102 

118 

94 

56 

31 

1 

687 

40.0 

332.50 

340.50 

304.50-375.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9 

18 

21 

35 

31 

29 

125 

70 

91 

109 

85 

36 

22 

1 

_ 

_ 

477 

39.0 

254.50 

249. 50 

209.50-270.00 

- 

1 

5 

22 

53 

83 

48 

43 

143 

5 

8 

8 

11 

9 

9 

20 

9 

- 

- 

907 

39.0 

207.00 

200.00 

162.00-247.50 

17 

53 

31 

66 

166 

116 

91 

80 

176 

29 

25 

16 

30 

7 

1 

3 

_ 

287 

40.0 

236.00 

228.00 

190.50-267.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

48 

41 

33 

42 

20 

23 

12 

19 

5 

1 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

620 

38.5 

193.50 

184.00 

155.00-243.00 

17 

53 

31 

66 

126 

68 

50 

47 

134 

9 

2 

4 

11 

2 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

413 

39.5 

255.00 

230.00 

175.00-327.50 

_ 

7 

2 

52 

49 

30 

44 

45 

29 

11 

14 

17 

21 

16 

17 

13 

16 

8 

22 

209 

40.0 

314.50 

3 1 7 . 50 

231.00-382.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

3 

14 

33 

20 

4 

12 

16 

17 

10 

16 

13 

14 

7 

22 

_ 

_ 

204 

39.5 

194.50 

179.50 

154.00-211.00 

7 

2 

50 

43 

27 

30 

12 

9 

7 

2 

1 

4 

6 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1.989 

39.5 

252.50 

242.00 

186.00-320.50 

2 

5 

14 

123 

238 

258 

234 

98 

123 

72 

121 

201 

157 

248 

95 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

617 

40.0 

298.00 

306.50 

268.50-348.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

25 

30 

15 

18 

52 

58 

83 

64 

68 

124 

76 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.372 

39.5 

232.00 

212.00 

178.00-314.50 

2 

5 

14 

119 

213 

228 

219 

80 

71 

14 

38 

137 

89 

1  24 

19 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

284 

39.5 

263.50 

254.50 

218.50-314.50 

- 

- 

14 

25 

13 

20 

23 

50 

4 

1 

113 

7 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

911 

39.5 

269.50 

271.50 

208.00-330.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

31 

134 

193 

48 

40 

28 

34 

122 

115 

71 

95 

_ 

_ 

_ 

271 

40.0 

313.00 

327. 50 

282.00-360.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

18 

P 

7 

13 

19 

20 

29 

43 

37 

76 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

640 

39.0 

251.00 

217.00 

202.00-314.50 

- 

- 

- 

30 

116 

185 

41 

27 

9 

14 

93 

72 

34 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  .078 

39.5 

238.50 

233.00 

169.00-313.00 

2 

5 

14 

123 

207 

124 

4  1 

50 

83 

44 

87 

79 

42 

177 

_ 

_ 

346 

40.0 

286.00 

290.50 

251.50-340.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

24 

12 

7 

11 

39 

39 

63 

35 

25 

87 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

732 

39.5 

216.00 

184.00 

162.50-252.50 

2 

5 

14 

1  19 

183 

112 

34 

39 

44 

5 

24 

44 

17 

90 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

155 

39.0 

237.50 

242.00 

180.00-313.00 

14 

25 

7 

14 

15 

34 

4 

1 

34 

7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A -11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESSI  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Weekly  eeraingj^^™ 
(itandard) 

Number  of  workers  rec 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rtaadard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

i 

160 

S 

160 

and 

under 

180 

% 

180 

200 

%  J 

200 

220 

2*330 

39.5 

$ 

486.00 

S 

497.50 

$  $ 

412.00-554.00 

1*381 

40.0 

500.00 

512.00 

430.50-566.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

949 

39.0 

466.00 

468.50 

396.50-551.00 

" 

607 

39.0 

522.50 

537.00 

448.50-585.50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

284 

40.0 

538.50 

558.00 

431.50-630.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

403 

38.5 

511.50 

524. 50 

465.50-551.00 

* 

1.072 

40.0 

494.00 

517.50 

*11.50-566.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

735 

40.0 

503.50 

532.50 

442.00-573.50 

- 

- 

- 

337 

39.5 

473.50 

443.00 

402.50-551.50 

- 

- 

- 

140 

38.5 

421.00 

419.00 

397. 50-»33.50 

569 

39.5 

427.50 

442.00 

348.50-500.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

207 

39.0 

367.00 

345.50 

310.50-396.00 

— 

— 

— 

1.499 

40.0 

402.00 

403.00 

351.00-457.00 

- 

- 

4 

2 

9  30 

40.0 

422.00 

4 1 6 . 50 

371.50-471.00 

- 

2 

569 

40.0 

369.50 

368.00 

290.50-435.00 

- 

- 

4 

- 

32 

40.0 

3C8.50 

292.50 

288.00-320.50 

500 

40.0 

469.00 

468.50 

435.00-510.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

114 

40.0 

446.50 

447.50 

401.50-505.00 

585 

40.0 

389.50 

393.50 

355.50-427.50 

- 

- 

4 

- 

340 

40.0 

397.50 

398.00 

371.00-427.50 

- 

- 

245 

40.0 

378.00 

381.50 

32*. 50—428.00 

4 

412 

40.0 

339.50 

342.50 

293.00-377.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

204 

40.  0 

361.00 

360.50 

335.50-378.00 

- 

- 

2 

208 

40.0 

318.50 

308.00 

259.50-367.00 

— 

_ 

1.348 

40.  0 

334.50 

346.00 

258.50-407.50 

18 

17 

45 

95 

805 

40.0 

369.00 

383.50 

322.00-424.50 

6 

33 

543 

39.5 

283.00 

258.50 

220.00-355.00 

18 

17 

39 

62 

123 

39.5 

283.00 

250.50 

254.00-333.00 

“ 

— 

1 

8 

220 

40.0 

377.00 

308.00 

306.50-445.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

149 

40.0 

406.50 

418.00 

370. 00- *59. 00 

- 

— 

2 

71 

40.0 

315.50 

291.50 

256.00-355.00 

■ 

2 

595 

40.  0 

341.50 

364.00 

260.00-409.00 

- 

6 

17 

49 

361 

40.0 

370.50 

391.50 

332. 50-424.00 

- 

25 

234 

39.5 

296.00 

290.00 

222.00-367.50 

6 

17 

24 

43 

40.0 

293.00 

333.00 

237.00-333.00 

6 

_ 

3 

17 

29 

60 

59 

79 

96 

164 

267 

265 

314 

4  52 

306 

145 

62 

8 

12 

23 

17 

36 

51 

93 

130 

156 

218 

2  65 

218 

94 

52 

- 

3 

9 

17 

37 

42 

43 

45 

71 

137 

109 

96 

187 

88 

51 

10 

1 

6 

15 

38 

91 

93 

72 

151 

77 

69 

62 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

8 

21 

49 

25 

14 

25 

32 

48 

52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

7 

17 

42 

68 

58 

126 

45 

21 

10 

4 

5 

6 

24 

38 

62 

106 

97 

73 

130 

234 

217 

76 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

5 

4 

17 

30 

43 

63 

14 

43 

105 

182 

179 

46 

— 

_ 

_ 

2 

7 

8 

19 

43 

83 

30 

25 

52 

38 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

7 

31 

63 

20 

5 

6 

3 

13 

24 

52 

34 

35 

19 

20 

79 

99 

112 

67 

12 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

17 

33 

34 

31 

19 

11 

12 

11 

13 

9 

5 

~~ 

23 

43 

40 

61 

56 

97 

86 

180 

134 

281 

240 

144 

80 

26 

2 

- 

2 

1 

8 

14 

22 

55 

48 

137 

89 

190 

169 

111 

60 

21 

1 

21 

42 

32 

47 

34 

42 

38 

43 

45 

91 

71 

33 

20 

5 

1 

“ 

- 

2 

4 

14 

3 

3 

1 

- 

4 

1 

~ 

~ 

— 

” 

“ 

“ 

10 

A 


17 


10 

18 

75 

26 

49 

10 

'4 

2 

2 

37 

14 

23 

0 


35 
1 

34 

111 

11 

100 

49 

17 

2 

15 

36 
5 

31 

4 


34 
6 

20 

64 

35 
29 

3 

11 

4 

7 

23 

13 

10 


sssstsct 

400  440  480  520  560  600  640  680 


440  48Q  520  560  600  640  680  720 


12 

8 

4 


12 

8 

4 


91 

19 


148 

32 


114 

14 


69 

15 


26 

5 


31 

29 

36 

38 

80 

97 

143 

71 

29 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

12 

19 

24 

54 

70 

93 

43 

10 

6 

~ 

— 

~ 

26 

17 

17 

14 

26 

27 

50 

28 

19 

4 

29 

21 

53 

40 

90 

20 

47 

21 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

10 

35 

19 

77 

10 

25 

10 

1 

_ 

21 

11 

18 

21 

13 

10 

22 

11 

” 

1 

” 

69 

66 

88 

91 

106 

124 

201 

159 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

47 

59 

69 

60 

104 

168 

134 

17 
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33 

19 

29 

22 

46 

20 

33 

25 

2 

* 

~ 

“ 

— 

10 
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18 

9 
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12 

20 
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21 
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- 

- 
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- 

10 
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9 

19 

32 
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- 
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~ 

10 

6 

2 

13 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

— 

17 

25 

47 

28 

59 

69 

112 

70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

22 

24 

28 
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96 
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~ 
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13 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A -11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIANS  - 

ORAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN  UFACTURIN6 - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Weekly  earning* 

(rtandard) 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(■tender'd) 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

* 

160 

s 

160 

and 

under 

180 

533 

40.0 

$ 

309.00 

$ 

307.00 

$  $ 

241.00-380.00 

18 

11 

295 

40.0 

348.00 

348.00 

30«.  50-402. 50 

- 

- 

238 

39.5 

261.00 

246. 50 

205.00-281.50 

18 

11 

82 

39.0 

272.50 

265.00 

236.00-275.00 

5 

- 

3*358 

40.0 

444.50 

453.00 

370.50-527.00 

1 

1 

3*139 

40.0 

452.50 

464.00 

381.50-531.50 

- 

- 

224 

40.0 

334.00 

336.00 

298.50-375.00 

1 

1 

63 

40.0 

366.00 

336.00 

321.00-424.00 

“ 

“ 

1*924 

40.0 

504.50 

517.00 

470.50-554.50 

- 

- 

1*816 

40.0 

512.00 

520.50 

481.50-556.50 

- 

- 

108 

40.0 

384.50 

378.00 

356.50-415.50 

~ 

~ 

706 

40.0 

400.50 

412.50 

367.00-443.00 

- 

- 

624 

40.0 

412.50 

417.50 

384.50-446.50 

- 

- 

82 

40.0 

310.50 

314.50 

292.00-336.00 

— 

— 

452 

40.0 

348.50 

354.50 

319.50-381.00 

1 

1 

418 

40.0 

358.00 

357.50 

330.50-383.00 

— 

251 

40.0 

300.00 

298.50 

283.50-319.00 

- 

- 

251 

40.0 

300.00 

298.50 

283.50-319.00 

“ 

72 

40.0 

417.00 

408.00 

408.00-428.00 

- 

- 

65 

40.0 

422.50 

408.00 

408.00-428.00 

460 

40.0 

378.50 

389.00 

346.00-423.50 

- 

- 

414 

40.0 

381.00 

392.00 

346.00-428.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


2  20 

240 

* 

240 

260 

% 

260 

280 

S 

280 

300 

S 

300 

320 

* 

320 

340 

s 

340 

360 

S 

360 

380 

$ 

380 

400 

S 

400 

4  40 

S 

440 

4  80 

% 

480 

520 

S 

5  20 

560 

% 

560 

600 

* 

600 

640 

S 

640 

680 

S 

680 

720 

34 

58 

30 

36 

35 

29 

43 

34 

34 

55 

46 

10 

4 

18 

26 

35 

27 

38 

23 

27 

40 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

24 

54 

12 

10 

- 

2 

5 

11 

7 

15 

11 

“ 

— 

~ 

~ 

9 

7 

32 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

35 

57 

132 

172 

155 

156 

192 

187 

393 

419 

512 

558 

355 

- 

- 

- 

8 

24 

46 

123 

149 

117 

130 

165 

174 

370 

404 

511 

558 

355 

- 

- 

- 

14 

11 

11 

9 

23 

38 

26 

27 

13 

23 

15 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

13 

20 

3 

4 

2 

6 

14 

“ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

_ 

11 

7 

22 

23 

43 

37 

144 

251 

473 

558 

355 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

4 

7 

10 

20 

24 

121 

236 

472 

558 

355 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

15 

13 

23 

13 

23 

15 

1 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

2 

5 

10 

11 

50 

41 

31 

63 

95 

193 

163 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

32 

18 

18 

59 

95 

193 

163 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

7 

7 

18 

23 

13 

4 

“ 

“ 

_ 

~ 

~ 

17 

6 

8 

10 

66 

45 

91 

83 

55 

56 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

10 

64 

45 

91 

83 

55 

56 

5 

~ 

— 

~ 

3 

7 

39 

92 

49 

47 

11 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

39 

92 

49 

47 

11 

3 

“ 

— 

“ 

_ 

■ 

— 

■ 

■ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

3 

53 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

52 

11 

1 

- 

“ 

19 

19 

10 

17 

21 

58 

65 

61 

117 

71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

17 

8 

17 

20 

48 

52 

56 

1 13 

68 

~ 

~ 

“ 

— 

~ 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


large  establishments,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3 


and  industry  division 


Number 

ai 

worker* 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING 


6*421 

4.072 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


383 

261 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


1.411 

966 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  : 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


2.993 

2.190 

25 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 
NONMANUFACTURI  NE  — 


270 

234 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


1.750 

817 

933 

225 


STENOGRAPHE RS.  SENIOR 

nonmanufacturing  - 


1.220 

610 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


530 

207 

323 

140 


TYPISTS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


1.498 

372 

1.126 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUFACTURI  N6 


755 

245 

510 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  N€ - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


743 

127 

616 

74 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


794 

749 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


272 

233 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C -  *94 

NONMANUFACTURING  -  *88 


messengers: 

manufacturing 


56 


SUITCHBOARO  OPERATORS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


315 

136 

179 

34 


Averaa# 

(mesa*) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Averace 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Week^r 

hour! 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 

hour.1 

itandard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(itandard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

$ 

WOMEN— CONTINUEO 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

39.5 

329.50 

$ 

40.0 

350.00 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

68 

39.5 

212.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

80 

38.0 

219.50 

manufacturing  - 

OkOER  CLERk s 

NO  N  M4  N  Ur  ■  v»  1  UR  1 

40.0 

420.00 

59 

37.0 

174.50 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  -  —  -  - 

39.  5 

369.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

40.0 

386.50 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS: 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

653 

40.0 

290.50 

39.5 

337.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B  -  - 

40.0 

344.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A: 

418 

o 

• 

o 

* 

321.00 

manufacturing  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MOMMA  N  U,  XU  1  UH  1 

40.0 

304.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B: 

235 

39.5 

235.50 

HA  N  UF  ACTUR  I  NG 

39.5 

229.00 

manufacturing  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS - - - 

308 

39.5 

222.50 

MANUFACTURING 

40.0 

271.00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

191 

39.5 

189.00 

38.5 

276.00 

1.831 

39.5 

256.00 

ORAFTERS  - 

40 . 0 

38.5 

MANUFACTURING  — - — — — — — 

610 

40 . 0 

NO  N  M  A  N  U»  ■  U  1  UK  l  MO 

n"  N OF  T 

37.5 

293.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

845 

39.5 

273.00 

DRAFTERS,  CLASS  A  - 

40.0 

242.50 

manufacturing  - 

265 

40.0 

313.50 

manufacturing  - 

40.0 

NU N M A  N  UF  AC  T UR I  N6 

NUN  MAN  Ur  A  i,  1  U"  1  'X, 

40.0 

243.00 

40.0 

293.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

986 

40.0 

231.00 

drafters,  class  b 

39.0 

223.00 

MANUFACTURING  —  — — —  — — — 

NONNA  N  UF  AC  TURING 

641 

40 . 0 

wmiv nMn uy  "i,  ■  w it  x  ^ 

39.5 

266.50 

39.0 

208.50 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

ORAFTERS,  CLASS  C  - 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MANUFACTURING - 

38.5 

270.50 

40.0 

286.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

ORAFTERS,  CLASS  0  - 

38.0 

262.50 

(BUSINESS) : 

MANUFACTURING  - 

manufacturing  - 

1.200 

© 

. 

o 

* 

509.00 

40.  0 

174.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

39.5 

229.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

40.0 

163.50 

(BUSINESS),  CLASS  AI 

40.0 

210.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

242 

40.0 

556.00 

40.0 

150.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

39.5 

142.50 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  B  - 

879 

40.0 

509.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

MANUFACTURING  - 

662 

40.0 

511.00 

39.5 

179.00 

39.5 

160.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

402 

40.0 

448.50 

computer  operators: 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  C  - 

HAN  Ur  AC  1  UK 1 NU 

40.0 

133.00 

40.0 

132.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS): 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

663 

o 

• 

© 

438.00 

MANUFACTURING  -  -  -  -  - 

© 

o 

• 

242.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS), 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C: 

CLASS  A  - 

399 

o 

• 

o 

479.00 

manufacturing  —  - 

39.5 

244.50 

40.0 

299.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS), 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

39.  5 

203.50 

class  b: 

MANUFACTURING - 

40.0 

275.50 

manufacturing  - 

228 

40.0 

404.00 

Average 

(mean*) 

Number 

of 

worker! 

W.ekhr 

boon 

itandard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(itandard) 

$ 

940 

40.0 

344.00 

580 

40.0 

381.50 

360 

40.0 

284.00 

188 

40.0 

385.00 

125 

40.0 

422.00 

63 

40.0 

311.50 

435 

40.0 

347.00 

261 

40.0 

383.50 

174 

40.0 

292.50 

40 

40.0 

289.50 

317 

40.0 

316.50 

194 

40.0 

353.50 

54 

40.0 

342.00 

3.191 

40.0 

<51.00 

2.987 

40.0 

459.00 

204 

40.0 

340.00 

61 

40.0 

368.00 

1.903 

40.0 

506.00 

1.800 

40.0 

513.00 

103 

40.0 

386.00 

664 

40.0 

405.50 

590 

40.0 

416.50 

74 

40.0 

315.00 

410 

40.0 

351.00 

383 

40.0 

359.50 

199 

40.0 

299.50 

199 

40.0 

299.50 

72 

40.0 

417.00 

65 

40.0 

422.50 

201 

40.0 

343.00 

143 

39.5 

333.00 

96 

40.0 

341.00 

93 

40.0 

344.00 

399 

40.0 

378.50 

366 

40.0 

379.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers, 
large  establishments,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Number 

of 

workers 

amrngs  * 

Number  of 

Mean  2 

Median 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

s 

7.00 

s 

7.00 

and 

under 

7.20 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

700 

9.76 

10.  14 

9.78-10.19 

4 

_ 

616 

9.89 

10.  18 

10.14-10.19 

4 

- 

84 

8.75 

8.  89 

7.98-  9.04 

- 

_ 

40 

8.06 

7.98 

7.84-  8.16 

- 

- 

4  •  273 

10.31 

10.45 

10.37-10.45 

_ 

7 

4*154 

10.33 

10.45 

10. 37-10.45 

_ 

_ 

119 

9.44 

9.  14 

8.95-10.45 

_ 

7 

34 

8.77 

8.68 

8.63-  9.01 

- 

- 

675 

9.91 

10.  10 

10.10-10.14 

3 

1 

616 

9.98 

10.13 

10.10-10.14 

_ 

_ 

59 

9.16 

8.74 

8.57-10.14 

3 

1 

755 

9.97 

10.26 

9.73-10.27 

_ 

_ 

693 

10.04 

10.26 

10.04-10.27 

- 

- 

62 

9.14 

9.27 

8.00-10.29 

- 

- 

4*599 

10.20 

10.  37 

10.28-10.45 

_ 

15 

4*568 

10.21 

10.37 

10.31-10.45 

- 

15 

1*900 

9.89 

10.  19 

9.86-10.22 

15 

1*448 

10.04 

10.  19 

10.08-10.22 

- 

15 

452 

9.41 

9.75 

8.71-10.18 

_ 

_ 

321 

9.21 

9.27 

8.71-  9.80 

- 

- 

2*938 

10.08 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

_ 

2*909 

10.09 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

- 

- 

697 

10.06 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

_ 

_ 

675 

10.  11 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

- 

- 

4*859 

10.09 

10.  19 

10.18-10.22 

_ 

_ 

4*811 

10.09 

10.19 

10.18-10.22 

- 

- 

2*220 

10.22 

10.26 

10.26-10.28 

_ 

_ 

2*220 

10.22 

10.26 

10.26-10.28 

- 

- 

6*027 

10.39 

10.46 

10.40-10.46 

_ 

_ 

6*026 

10.  39 

10.46 

10.40-10.46 

- 

- 

460 

10.19 

10.27 

10.14-1 1.00 

2 

0 

373 

10.  30 

10.27 

10.19-10.45 

_ 

8 

87 

9.74 

9.25 

9.05-11.00 

2 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of 


< 

7.60 

7.80 

"1 - 

7.80 

8.00 

* 

8.00 

8.20 

4 

8.20 

8.40 

s 

8.40 

8.60 

S 

8.60 

8*80 

s 

8.80 

9.00 

s 

9.00 

9.20 

* 

9.20 

9.40 

% 

9.40 

9.60 

S 

9.60 

9.  801 

*  S  4  S  * 

9.  8010.0010.2010. 4010 

•  6C 

S  t  ( 

10.8011.2011.60 

-  —  and 

2 

29 

48 

3 

4 

30 

5 

66 

9 

461 

23 

4 

yver 

~ 

12 

35 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

- 

64 

9 

448 

21 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

17 

13 

- 

3 

— 

4 

24 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

13 

2 

2 

16 

11 

3 

~ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

52 

8 

2 

20 

12 

38 

49 

- 

57 

174 

56 

1334 

2188 

32 

38 

81 

48 

— 

5 

52 

8 

2 

2 

5 

10 

43 

- 

57 

174 

56 

1324 

2151 

32 

37 

80 

48 

— 

4 

~ 

~ 

- 

18 

7 

28 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

37 

_ 

1 

1 

4 

■ 

— 

— 

14 

7 

4 

5 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

1 

5 

19 

- 

6 

3 

31 

1 

11 

542 

1 

4 

1 1 

— 

~ 

30 

- 

1 

- 

6 

3 

31 

1 

10 

526 

1 

_ 

7 

6 

1 

5 

18 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

18 

23 

20 

- 

12 

5 

1 

1 

37 

_ 

54 

_ 

91 

357 

41 

4 

10 

61 

18 

5 

20 

— 

10 

2 

- 

18 

- 

54 

~ 

91 

339 

41 

4 

10 

61 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

1 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

10 

- 

58 

46 

- 

15 

_ 

56 

8 

5 

92 

42 

2767 

11  70 

131 

56 

10 

52 

33 

‘ 

15 

~ 

56 

8 

3 

92 

41 

2764 

1164 

- 

- 

131 

- 

- 

22 

25 

39 

26 

37 

29 

8 

36 

2 

59 

314 

602 

627 

1 

28 

~ 

5 

30 

19 

- 

— 

— 

2 

2 

21 

246 

558 

549 

_ 

1 

- 

22 

20 

9 

7 

37 

29 

8 

34 

- 

38 

68 

44 

78 

_ 

28 

22 

19 

~ 

~ 

36 

29 

1 

34 

- 

38 

66 

18 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

- 

- 

22 

45 

- 

2 

4 

- 

4 

25 

_ 

195 

41 

1543 

849 

50 

11 

96 

22 

45 

" 

2 

~ 

4 

25 

- 

195 

41 

1531 

841 

50 

11 

96 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

- 

4 

16 

- 

12 

11 

441 

159 

_ 

20 

2 

* 

4 

6 

“ 

12 

11 

441 

159 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

- 

4 

- 

- 

10 

- 

5  90 

63 

169 

1738 

2067 

_ 

15 

132 

45 

4 

~ 

~ 

10 

~ 

590 

63 

169 

1721 

2036 

- 

15 

132 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

126 

1539 

461 

16 

2 

~ 

10 

~ 

- 

- 

126 

1539 

461 

16 

- 

- 

- 

52 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

44 

- 

- 

1 

177 

31 

1406 

4307 

_ 

5 

4 

— 

~ 

44 

“ 

~ 

~ 

177 

31 

1406 

4307 

- 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

6 

8 

1 

5 

7 

21 

10 

2 

22 

80 

138 

16 

_ 

57 

41 

19 

“ 

5 

— 

- 

2 

- 

9 

2 

16 

75 

137 

16 

_ 

32 

37 

1  9 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

5 

5 

21 

1 

6 

5 

1 

25 

4 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUF  AC  TURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

maintenance  MACHINISTS  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY! 

manufacturing  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VECHILES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


maintenance  sheet-metal  WORKERS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM) 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TOOL  ANO  OIE  MAKERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


STATIONARY  ENGINEERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


13 

13 


16 

18 


26 

26 


68 

68 


20 

20 


128 

128 


17 


17 

17 


33 

28 


16 

16 


66 

66 


15 

15 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKORIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEOIUM  TRUCK! 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SHIPPERS  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFTI  - 

6UAR0S  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  NG  Z 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

6UAR0S*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUAROS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

S 

3.60 

3.603 

$ 

8.95 

$ 

9.43 

$  $ 

8.46-  9.58 

6 

2.196 

8.86 

9.  19 

8.35-  9.43 

- 

1.407 

9.09 

9.58 

9.58-  9.63 

6 

167 

6.63 

6.  98 

6.56-  7.37 

6 

125 

6.  26 

6.73 

6.05-  6.98 

6 

149 

9.23 

9.85 

8.50-  9.86 

- 

2.018 

9.18 

9.  43 

9.19-  9.43 

- 

1.493 

9.03 

9.43 

8.51-  9.43 

- 

525 

9.60 

9.63 

9.58-  9.70 

- 

371 

8.71 

8.64 

8.55-  8.64 

- 

686 

8.13 

8.55 

8.04-  8.55 

- 

259 

7.69 

7.78 

6.65-  8.55 

- 

520 

8.41 

8.  55 

8.46-  8.64 

- 

277 

8.  36 

8.  55 

8.46-  8.55 

1.294 

8.23 

8.  39 

8.39-  8.45 

- 

555 

8.08 

8.  39 

8.15-  8.39 

- 

739 

8.  34 

8.45 

8.39-  8.45 

2.095 

8.  49 

8.  45 

8.30-  8.55 

- 

1.788 

8.55 

8.46 

8.38-  8.55 

- 

903 

8.07 

8.  33 

8.25-  8.41 

- 

506 

7.89 

8.  38 

7.30-  8.41 

- 

4.349 

8.11 

8.  29 

8.25-  8.47 

61 

3.648 

8.24 

8.  29 

8.25-  8.47 

- 

701 

7.42 

8.39 

5.88-  8.39 

41 

9.656 

8.40 

8.  46 

8.39-  8.52 

- 

8.765 

8.38 

8.  46 

8.39-  8.52 

- 

891 

8.61 

8.  46 

8.39-  8.52 

— 

850 

8.41 

8.  41 

8.41-  8.41 

- 

3.627 

7.33 

8.65 

5.53-  8.87 

- 

2.402 

8.54 

8.79 

8.65-  8.87 

68 

7.97 

7.78 

7.66-  8.61 

- 

306 

6.44 

6.  13 

5.58-  7.15 

- 

230 

6.22 

6.  13 

5.44-  7.03 

3.321 

7.41 

8.65 

5.37-  8.87 

- 

2.326 

8.59 

8.79 

8.65-  8.87 

7.935 

6.  94 

8.  11 

4.88-  8.14 

56 

4.892 

7.90 

8.11 

8.11-  8.14 

- 

3.043 

5.39 

4.65 

*.58-  5. *2 

56 

344 

6.60 

7.01 

5.41-  7.66 

4 

“5  S  !  %  I  I  5  5  s  5 

3.60  3.80  4.00  4.20  4.40  4,60  4.80  5.00  5.20  5.40 

and 

under  ”  ”  “  ” 

3.80  4,00  4.20  4,40  4,60  4,80  5.00  5.20  5.40  5.60, 


4 

1 

5 

2 

4 

1 

7 

5 

6 

4 

1 

5 

2 

4 

1 

- 

7 

5 

6 

4 

1 

5 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

4 

1 

5 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

5 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

11 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

4 

- 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

11 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

11 

- 

~ 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

15 

4 

5 

13 

6 

41 

1 

21 

12 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

8 

15 

4 

5 

13 

6 

41 

1 

21 

12 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

800 

12 

5 

_ 

4 

6 

21 

14 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

10 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

12 

1 

_ 

4 

6 

9 

11 

33 

5 

- 

12 

1 

- 

4 

6 

9 

11 

33 

12 

800 

_ 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

12 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

144 

50 

25 

97 

1119 

175 

451 

48 

88 

153 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

32 

12 

- 

16 

144 

50 

25 

97 

1119 

171 

419 

36 

88 

137 

3 

- 

1 

- 

* 

- 

15 

6 

18 

64 

S 

? 

S 

S 

s 

S 

* 

i — 

■* — 

T 

-* — 

.60 

6 

. 

o 

o 

6. 

40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.80 

9.20 

9 

.6010.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

.B00 

6 

,*9 

6, 

9° 

7|29 

7.40 

e.og 

B-10 

c.?g 

9, gO 

9.6010 

•  00 

over 

5 

5 

53 

66 

52 

222 

405 

569 

34 

1694 

308 

69 

- 

- 

16 

- 

50 

196 

361 

4  56 

34 

1008 

44 

31 

5 

5 

37 

66 

2 

26 

44 

113 

- 

686 

344 

38 

4 

5 

37 

43 

20 

26 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

37 

43 

2 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

‘ 

" 

- 

- 

4 

- 

17 

- 

- 

48 

5 

- 

44 

*31 

_ 

12 

1 

15 

34 

276 

145 

29 

1124 

344 

38 

- 

- 

12 

- 

15 

34 

250 

145 

29 

1008 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

26 

“ 

- 

116 

344 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

294 

13 

8 

30 

16 

33 

12 

22 

8 

14 

56 

20 

434 

- 

64 

- 

- 

28 

8 

10 

8 

4 

56 

7 

51 

- 

64 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

52 

3 

14 

4  30 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

30 

2 

12 

2  20 

- 

4 

- 

- 

12 

58 

32 

2 

18 

101 

464 

415 

- 

165 

- 

1 

- 

51 

25 

- 

15 

48 

302 

113 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

7 

7 

2 

3 

53 

162 

302 

- 

165 

— 

— 

_ 

20 

10 

_ 

6 

_ 

969 

779 

21 

271 

5 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

778 

6  99 

21 

271 

5 

“ 

4 

13 

55 

_ 

1  14 

_ 

465 

2  52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

55 

- 

114 

- 

112 

212 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

11 

22 

28 

164 

40 

179 

2345 

1308 

18 

67 

- 

- 

- 

15 

20 

154 

40 

177 

1999 

1243 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

7 

8 

10 

- 

2 

346 

65 

18 

67 

— 

— 

_ 

86 

92 

_ 

297 

159 

2898 

57  34 

185 

195 

10 

- 

_ 

86 

92 

- 

280 

106 

2716 

52  86 

172 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

17 

53 

182 

448 

13 

168 

10 

- 

- 

- 

31 

10 

38 

55 

6  29 

- 

87 

- 

- 

25 

80 

46 

131 

66 

107 

139 

1163 

953 

1 

- 

- 

- 

44 

13 

96 

62 

68 

137 

10  47 

925 

- 

— 

— 

- 

1 

- 

1 

4 

39 

2 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

79 

33 

34 

4 

4 

4 

51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

35 

33 

34 

4 

4 

2 

21 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

9 

1 

13 

97 

62 

103 

135 

1112 

953 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

96 

62 

68 

135 

1017 

925 

— 

~ 

119 

103 

92 

353 

314 

119 

4161 

58 

118 

92 

_ 

_ 

76 

98 

6  3 

259 

291 

28 

3975 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

5 

29 

94 

23 

91 

186 

20 

118 

92 

- 

- 

- 

3 

28 

86 

22 

90 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*  Workers  were  at  $  10.80  to  $  11.20. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


O 


ccupation,  sex, 3 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 


Occupation, 


and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  ANO 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  ANO 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  - 
$  MEN — CONTINUED 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI  NG  : 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACTURI  N6I 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACTURI  NG  Z 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY!  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 
(MOTOR  VECHILES)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  sheet-metal  workers  — 
manufacturing  - 

millwrights  - 

manufacturing  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  ANO  OIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


670 

9.79 

610 

9.90 

40 

8.06 

4.204 

10.32 

4.110 

10.34 

34 

8.77 

661 

9.93 

613 

9.99 

736 

9.99 

674 

10.06 

62 

9.14 

4.552 

10.21 

4*521 

10.21 

1*834 

9.93 

1*446 

10.04 

388 

9.51 

2.912 

10.09 

2*883 

10.09 

691 

10.07 

669 

10.11 

4.856 

10.09 

4*808 

10.09 

2*220 

10.22 

2*220 

10.  22 

6*024 

10.39 

6*023 

10.  39 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKORIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK: 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SHIPPERS  - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACT  UR  IN6  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning*4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean*) 

hourly 

earning*4 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUEO 

$ 

6UAR0S  - 

3*185 

$ 

7.45 

437 

10.25 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2*220 

8.55 

373 

10.30 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

57 

oo 

• 

o 

6UAR0S.  CLASS  B  - 

2.957 

7.53 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2*146 

8.60 

3*388 

9.00 

2.172 

8.86 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

5*783 

7.06 

1*216 

9.25 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3*768 

7.95 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

2.015 

S.AI 

148 

9.24 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

2*004 

9.10 

1*480 

9.03 

SHIPPERS  - 

56 

IT 

K\ 

• 

00 

524 

9.60 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

158 

8.29 

313 

8.79 

MANUFACTURING  - 

78 

8.19 

362 

8.46 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

411 

8.33 

199 

8.42 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

335 

8.34 

1*182 

8.  24 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

374 

8.02 

526 

8.07 

manufacturing  - 

111 

7.32 

656 

8.37 

MATERIAL  HANDLIN6  LABORERS  - 

483 

8.12 

1*675 

8.54 

MANUFACTURING  - 

416 

8.11 

1.453 

8.60 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS: 

525 

8.12 

manufacturing  - 

108 

8.03 

395 

8.06 

6UAR0S: 

3.788 

8.17 

MANUFACTURING  - 

160 

8.58 

3.232 

8.  26 

556 

7.64 

6UAR0S.  CLASS  B - 

340 

6.33 

manufacturing  - 

158 

8.58 

9.475 

8.40 

8*654 

8.  38 

JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

1*802 

6.80 

821 

8.66 

manufacturing  - 

1*028 

7.89 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Inexperienced  typists 

Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers8 

All 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

All 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

industries 

All 

schedules 

40 

Ail 

schedules 

40 

37  */j 

industries 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37‘/2 

205 

61 

XXX 

144 

XXX 

XXX 

205 

61 

XXX 

144 

XXX 

xxx 

40 

10 

8 

30 

20 

6 

84 

27 

24 

57 

38 

12 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

4 

2 

1 

2 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

10 

1 

1 

9 

8 

1 

3 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

n 

4 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

9 

3 

3 

6 

2 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

- 

6 

- 

- 

6 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

5 

_ 

_ 

5 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

3 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

~ 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

— 

" 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

15 

5 

XXX 

10 

XXX 

xxx 

44 

14 

XXX 

30 

XXX 

XXX 

150 

46 

XXX 

104 

XXX 

XXX 

77 

20 

xxx 

57 

xxx 

xxx 

Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary7 


ESTABLISHMENTS  STUOIED 


ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 
MINIMUM  - 


S105.00 

AND 

UNOER 

<110.00  - 

<110.00 

AND 

UNOER 

<115.00  - 

<115.00 

AND 

UNOER 

<120.00  - 

<120.00 

AND 

UNDER 

<125.00  - 

<125.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<130.00  - 

<130.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<135.00  - 

<135.00 

A  NO 

UNDER 

<140.00  - 

<140.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<145.00  - 

<145.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<150.00  - 

<150.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<155.00  - 

<155.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<160.00  - 

<160.00 

A  NO 

UNDER 

<165.00  - 

<165.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<170.00  - 

<170.00 

A  NO 

UNDER 

<175.00  - 

<175.00 

AND 

UNDER 

<180.00  - 

<180.00 

AND 

UNDER 

<185.00  - 

<185.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<190.00  - 

<190.00 

A  NO 

UNDER 

<195.00  - 

<195.00 

AND 

UNOER 

<200.00  - 

<200.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<205.00  - 

<205.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<210.00  - 

<210.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<215.00  - 

<215.00 

AND 

UNOER 

<220.00  - 

<220.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<225.00  - 

<225.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<230.00  - 

<230.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<235.00  - 

<235.00 

AND 

UNOER 

<240.00  - 

<240.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<245.00  - 

<245.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<250.00  - 

<250.00 

AND 

UNOER 

<255.00  - 

<255.00 

AND 

UNOER 

<260.00  - 

<260.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<265.00  - 

<265.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<270.00  - 

<270.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

<275.00  - 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVIN6  NO  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 


ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  010  NOT  EMPLOY 
WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late-shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing  production 
and  related  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


^All^ull^timejTLanufacturin^£iroductiorT^an^jjielat£^jvorker8=BJ<£0^eircen^ 


All  workers  9 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

98.2 

94.5 

98.2 

94.5 

25.4 

21.5 

72.8 

71.7 

1.3 

18.1 

24.6 

5.0 

9.8 

.5 

2.0 

1.0 

1  .2 

- 

.5 

.5 

1  .4 

.8 

5.2 

.5 

•  6 

- 

.9 

.  9 

1.1 

.6 

6.2 

4.7 

•  4 

- 

- 

.9 

- 

.6 

5.0 

1.4 

- 

1.0 

- 

.5 

.5 

5.1 

- 

2.5 

.5 

.7 

. 

.7 

- 

69  .9 

1.4 

1  .1 

- 

- 

2.1 

.5 

68.2 

Item 


Workers  on  late  shifts 


Second  shift 


Third  shift 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

AVERA6E  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  8Y  TYPE  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  cents-per-hour: 

7  CENTS - 

10  CENTS  - 

12  CENTS  - 

13  AND  UNOER  14  CENTS  - 

14  CENTS  - 

15  CENTS  - 

17  CENTS  - 

18  CENTS  - 

19  CENTS  - 

20  CENTS  - 

21  CENTS  - 

22  AND  UNDER  23  CENTS  - 

24  CENTS  - 

25  CENTS  - 

27  CENTS  - 

28  AND  UNOER  29  CENTS  - 

30  CENTS  - 

35  CENTS  - 

40  CENTS  - 

uniform  percentage: 

3  PERCENT - 

4  AND  UNDER  5  PERCENT  - 

5  ANO  UNDER  6  PERCENT  - 

6  PERCENT - 

7  ANO  UNDER  8  PERCENT  - 

10  PERCENT  - 


31.7 


31.7 

6.1 

25.6 


18.3 

5.0 


.7 
•  2 
•  1 
.3 
1.3 
.2 
.3 
•  2 
1.5 
<  10  1 


1.5 


•  2 
•  2 
25.1 
.1 

•  1 


9.5 


9.5 

2.7 

6.8 

(  10) 


26.1 

9.9 


.1 

•  1 


.1 

.5 

.1 

•  1 

(10) 
•  2 
.1 
1.1 
.2 


.1 

6.6 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  - 

25  HO  UR  S- 5  DAYS - 

30  HOURS— 5  0 A  YS - 

J35  HOURS  - 

A  1/2  DAYS  - 

5  DAYS - 

r  36  HO  UR  S- 5  DAYS - 

36  1/4  HOUR S- 5  DAYS - 

36  3/4  HOURS— 5  DAYS  - 

37  HOURS— 5  0 A  YS - 

37  1/4  HOURS— 5  DAYS  - 

37  1/2  HOUR S- 5  DAYS - 

38  1/2  HOUR S— 5  DAYS - 

30  3/4  HOUR S-5  DAYS - 

38  8/10  HOURS-5  OA YS  - 

39  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

39  8/10  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

40  HOURS  - 

5  DA  YS - 

6  DAYS - 

42  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

44  HOURS  - 

5  DAYS - 

5  1/2  0 A  YS - 

45  HOURS  - 

5  OA  YS - 

6  DAYS - 

47  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

48  HOURS  - 

5  DAYS - 

6  OA  YS - 

52  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

53  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

55  1/2  HOURS-6  DAYS - 

58  HOURS-6  0 A  YS - 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

No  nm  anuf  ac  tu  r  in  g 

Public  utilities 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(11) 

_ 

(11) 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(  11 ) 

- 

(11) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(11) 

(  11 ) 

1 

- 

3 

- 

5 

- 

( 11 ) 

(  11 ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(  11 ) 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

5 

- 

(11) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(11) 

(11) 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

(11) 

- 

<n  * 

- 

2 

1 

3 

- 

14 

2 

23 

36 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

3 

- 

(11) 

_ 

(11) 

- 

3 

- 

5 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

4 

- 

93 

96 

86 

95 

73 

97 

56 

64 

93 

96 

85 

95 

73 

97 

56 

64 

(  11  ) 

- 

(11) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

(  11  ) 

- 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

” 

(11) 

- 

2 

(11  ) 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

(  11 ) 

- 

(11) 

(11  ) 

- 

~ 

“ 

(  11  ) 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(  11  ) 

(  11  ) 

(11) 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

(  11  ) 

(  11  ) 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

(  11  ) 

- 

(11) 

1 

- 

— 

— 

(  11  ) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

2 

4 

- 

“ 

- 

(  11  ) 

- 

(11) 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

(11) 

- 

1 

1 

- 

“ 

— 

(11  ) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

( 11  ) 

(11  ) 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

(  11  ) 

- 

(11) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

1 

40.2 

40.  3 

40.1 

40  .4 

39.4 

39.9 

39.0 

39.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

IN  establishments  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 
OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PROVIOED 


2  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

3  HOLIDAYS  - 

4  HOLIDAYS  - 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  MORE  HALF  DAYS  - 

12  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

13  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

14  HOLIDAYS  - 

15  HOLIOAYS  - 

16  HOLIDAYS  - 

17  HOLIDAYS  - 

20  HOLIDAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 


PA  ID  1 

HOLIO 

A  Y 

6  DAYS  ' 

OR 

MORE 

7  DAYS  1 

OR 

MORE 

8  OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

9  OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

10  DAYS 

OR 

MORE 

11  OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

12  DAYS 

OR 

MORE 

— 

13  OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

— 

14  OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

— 

15  OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

— 

16  OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

— 

17  DAYS 
20  OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

All  industries 


14.5 


Production  and  related  workers 


Manufacturing  Nonmanufacturing 


100 


17.1 


8.7 


(111 


Public  utilities 


100 


10  .0 


All  industries 


100 


10.9 


Office  workers 


Manufacturing 


100 


100 


Nonmanufacturing 


100 


9.8 


Public  utilities 


100 


100 


10.2 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHNENTS  NOT  PR0VI0IN6 

PAIO  VACATIONS  - 

1  IN  ESTABLISHNENTS  PR0VI0IN6 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

LEN6TH-0F-TINE  PAYNENT  - 

PERCENTAGE  PAYNENT  - 

OTHER  PAYNENT  - 

AMOUNT  OF  PAIO  VACATION  AFTER:13 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


(11) 

99 

94 

5 

(11) 


Manufacturing  Nonmanufacturing 


100 


99 

93 

6 

1 


100 


(11) 

99 

96 

4 

(11) 


Public  utilities 


100 

99 

1 


Office  workers 


All  industries 


(11) 

99 

98 

1 

1 


Manufacturing 


100 

100 


Nonmanufacturing  Public  utilities 


99 

97 

2 

2 


100 

100 


6  NONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS 


9 

57 

1 

(11 ) 


8 
70 
(  11  ) 


13 

27 

2 

(11) 


2 

41 


3 

3  8 
8 
24 
8 


1 

19 

5 

48 

17 


4 
5  1 
1  1 
7 
2 


(11  ) 
58 


1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 


(11) 

29 

6 

62 

2 

(11) 


20 

5 

73 

1 

1 


(11) 

50 

8 

38 

4 


23 

14 

45 

18 


11 

3 
5  5 
2 
29 


5 

29 

66 


1  5 

5 

72 

3 

4 


16 

4 

63 

17 


2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 


(11) 

12 

3 

81 

3 

(11 ) 


10 

5 

83 

1 

1 


(11) 

17 

(11) 

74 

8 

(11) 


4 

1 

61 

33 


3 

2 

63 

3 

30 


(11) 
(11 ) 

33 

66 


4 

2 

84 

4 

5 


80 

20 


3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  4  WEEKS 

4  WEEKS  - 


1 

3 

40 

54 

1 


5 

21 

72 

2 


2 

1 

84 

13 

(11) 


2 

63 

35 


1 

(11) 

63 

4 

2 

19 

11 


28 

2 

4 

42 

23 


2 

(11  ) 
87 
6 
1 

2 

2 


80 


20 


4  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS 


1 

3 

40 

54 


3  WEEKS  -  1 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS -  (  11 ) 


5 

21 

72 

1 


2 

1 

83 

14 

(ID 


2 

63 

35 


1 


1 

(11) 

63 

5 

2 

19 

11 


28 

2 

4 

42 

23 


2 

(11  ) 
86 
6 
1 

2 

2 


80 

20 


i 


n 


a 

•*i 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Continued 


Item 


AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER  13 
CONTINUED 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  MEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  A  WEEKS  — 
A  WEEKS  - 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  A  WEEKS  - 

A  WEEKS  - 

OVER  A  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  — 
5  WEEKS  - 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  A  WEEKS  - 

A  WEEKS  - - 

OVER  A  ANO  UNOER  5  WEEKS  - 
5  WEEKS  - 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  A  WEEKS  - 

A  WEEKS  - 

OVER  A  ANO  UNOER  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  A  WEEKS  - 

A  WEEKS  - 

OVER  A  AND  UNOER  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNOER  6  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 


Production  and  related  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

(111 

2 

(111 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

26 

15 

52 

54 

43 

7 

8 

7 

31 

4 

63 

74 

37 

12 

21 

2 

2 

2 

4 

(111 

1 

1 

~ 

~ 

30 

(111 

_ 

2 

_ 

(111 

(111 

- 

(111 

- 

“ 

3 

(  11  1 

8 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

- 

1 

35 

22 

65 

63 

53 

53 

71 

13 

35 

4 

6 

3 

11 

2 

19 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

8 

(111 

~ 

(Ill 

~ 

11 

(111 

_ 

2 

_ 

(111 

(111 

- 

(111 

- 

_ 

2 

(  11  I 

6 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

- 

1 

32 

21 

58 

54 

51 

54 

72 

13 

37 

5 

8 

3 

20 

9 

21 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

(111 

(  111 

(Ill 

~ 

11 

(111 

_ 

2 

- 

(111 

2 

(  111 

6 

- 

3 

(111 

- 

1 

- 

(111 

16 

13 

23 

8 

24 

5 

5 

4 

18 

3 

73 

80 

58 

55 

50 

1 

(  111 

4 

16 

(111 

1 

1 

1 

2 

20 

“ 

“ 

(111 

(111 

_ 

2 

_ 

(111 

2 

(  111 

5 

- 

2 

(111 

- 

1 

- 

1 

7 

3 

17 

- 

5 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

23 

17 

38 

48 

51 

3 

2 

4 

18 

2 

61 

75 

29 

17 

19 

1 

- 

3 

16 

(111 

(111 

(  11  1 

1 

20 

Office  workers 


M  anuf  actur  ing 


17 

2 

13 

(11 ) 
68 


2 

1 

22 

3 

32 

17 

23 


2 

1 

20 

A 

32 

17 

24 


11 

1 

46 

41 

1 


2 

2 

19 

<111 

36 

41 


Nonmanufacturing 


Public  utilities 


(11  1 

2 

6  1 
6 
27 
(11  1 
4 


(11  1 
5 

(11  1 

75 

5 

1 1 

2 

2 


(11  1 

4 

(11  I 
73 

5 
13 

2 

2 


(11  1 
4 

(11  1 
34 

4 

52 

1 

5 


(11  1 

2 

2 

6 

74 

3 

7 

1 

5 


75 

20 

4 

1 


78 

20 

1 


77 

20 

2 


15 

17 

63 

4 

1 


71 

17 

9 

4 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Item 


AMOUNT  OF  P  A 1 0  VACATION  AFTER13 
CONTINUED 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNOER  5  WEEKS  — 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNOER  6  WEEKS  — 

6  WEEKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  -- 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNOER  5  WEEKS  — 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  — 

6  WEEKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  — 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  — 

6  WEEKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 


See  footnotes  at  end 


of  tables. 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

(11) 

2 

(11) 

<u  * 

2 

(  11 ) 

5 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

(11) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

6 

3 

12 

- 

4 

2 

5 

- 

15 

10 

26 

5 

38 

14 

55 

9 

2 

3 

1 

- 

1 

(11) 

1 

- 

69 

80 

44 

51 

32 

41 

25 

69 

2 

- 

6 

35 

2 

- 

4 

20 

2 

1 

3 

9 

19 

40 

5 

2 

(  11 ) 

(  11  ) 

(11) 

“ 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

( 11 ) 

. 

2 

_ 

(11) 

_ 

(11  ) 

_ 

2 

(  11  ) 

5 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

(  11  ) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

6 

3 

12 

- 

4 

2 

5 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

9 

26 

5 

38 

14 

55 

9 

2 

3 

1 

- 

(11) 

(11) 

(11  ) 

- 

68 

79 

43 

51 

31 

38 

25 

69 

2 

- 

6 

35 

2 

- 

4 

20 

4 

4 

3 

9 

21 

43 

6 

2 

(11  ) 

(  11  ) 

(11) 

~ 

1 

1 

1 

(11) 

. 

2 

_ 

(11) 

_ 

(11  ) 

_ 

2 

(  11  ) 

5 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

( 11 ) 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

6 

3 

12 

- 

4 

2 

5 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

9 

26 

5 

35 

14 

50 

9 

2 

3 

1 

- 

(11) 

(11) 

(11  ) 

- 

68 

79 

42 

51 

33 

38 

29 

69 

2 

- 

6 

35 

2 

- 

4 

20 

4 

4 

3 

9 

21 

43 

6 

2 

1 

(  11  ) 

1 

2 

1 

2 

31 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING  AT 
LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 
SHOWN  BELOW14 - 

LIFE  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

ACCIDENTAL  OEATH  AND 

DISMEMBERMENT  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH15 - 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SICK  LEAVE  (FULL  PAY  AND  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD) - 

SICK  LEAVE  (PARTIAL  PAY  OR 
WAITING  PERIOD) - 

LONG-TERM  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

MAJOR  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

RETIREMENT  PENSION - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


97 

95 


91 

90 


15 

1 


57 

56 


98 

9  A 


98 

9  A 


97 

94 


39 

37 


81 

80 


92 

92 


Manufacturing  Nonmanufacturing 


99 

99 


94 

94 


99 

99 


74 

74 


99 

98 


99 

98 


99 

98 


23 

23 


91 

90 


96 

96 


100 


98 

94 


79 

75 


72 

68 


41 

4 


17 

14 


96 

87 


96 

87 


92 

85 


76 

69 


58 

56 


83 

81 


Public  utilities 


100 


100 

100 


95 

95 


89 

89 


44 

4 


14 

12 


100 

100 


100 

100 


100 

100 


98 

96 


92 

92 


92 

92 


Office  workers 


All  industries 


99 

94 


83 

81 


73 

70 


75 

2 


64 

58 


99 


92 

63 


68 

67 


92 

91 


Manufacturing 


100 

99 


96 

95 


93 

92 


83 

78 


100 

99 


100 

99 


100 

99 


97 

51 


91 

89 


98 

98 


Nonmanufacturing 


98 

91 


74 

71 


59 

55 


75 

4 


51 

45 


99 

81 


99 

81 


97 

81 


88 

71 


53 

52 


88 

86 


Public  utilities 


100 


100 

100 


96 

96 


95 


69 

69 


86 

2 


20 

18 


100 

100 


100 

100 


100 

100 


99 

99 


87 

87 


85 

85 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-7.  Life  insurance  plans  for  full-time  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 


Item 


TYPE  OF  PLAN  AND  AMOUNT 
OF  INSURANCE 


ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  ARE  PROVIDED  THE  SAME 
FLAT-SUM  DOLLAR  AMOUNT! 

PERCENT  OF  »LL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS17 - 

KNOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  PROVIDED:  18 

HE  A  N - . - 

NED  I  AN - 

NIOOLE  RAN6E  <50  PERCENT)  - 

NIDOLE  RAN6E  <80  PERCENT)  - 


ANOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  BASED  ON  A  SCHEDULE 

WHICH  INDICATES  A  SPECIFIED  DOLLAR  ANOUNT  OF 
INSURANCE  FOR  A  SPECIFIED  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE: 


17  . 


PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS 
AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  PRO VIDED 18  AFTER ! 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE! 

MEAN - 

HE  01  AN - 

MIDOLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  — 
MIOOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  — 
1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE! 

MEAN - 

ME  0 1  A  N - 

MIDOLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  — 
MIOOLE  RAN6E  <80  PERCENT)  — 
5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  — 
NIOOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  — 
10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN - 4 - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  — 
MIOOLE  RAN6E  <80  PERCENT)  — 
20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  — 
MIOOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  — 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

All 

plans  17 

Noncontributory 
plans  17 

All 

plans  17 

Noncontributory 
plans  17 

All 

plans  17 

Noncontributory 
plans  17 

All 

plans  17 

Noncontributory 
plans  17 

31 

30 

26 

26 

20 

19 

7 

7 

*  8  .  300 

*8.500 

*9.600 

*9.600 

47.500 

*7.600 

*8.700 

*9.200 

S  9  *  000 

*9.000 

*10.000 

*10.000 

*7.000 

*7.000 

*8.000 

*8.000 

S5  .000- 10.000 

*5.000-10.000 

*7.500-11.500 

*7.500-11.500 

*4  .000-10.000 

44.000-10.000 

*5.000-1 1.000 

*7.500-11.000 

*3.000-13.500 

*3.000-14.000 

*5.000-14.000 

*5.000-14.000 

*2  .000-15.000 

*2.000-15.000 

*3.500-13.500 

45.000-13.500 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

*2.000 

*2.000 

_ 

*2.600 

*2.600 

- 

- 

*2.000 

*2.000 

- 

- 

*3.000 

*3.000 

- 

~ 

*2.000-  2.000 

*2.000-  2.000 

- 

- 

42.000-  3.000 

*2.000-  3.000 

“ 

*2.000-  2.000 

*2.000-  2.000 

- 

41.000-  3*000 

*1.000-  3.000 

*2.100 

*2.100 

_ 

- 

*2.800 

*2.800 

- 

- 

*2.000 

*2.000 

- 

- 

*3.000 

*3.000 

~ 

*2.000-  2.000 

*2.000-  2.000 

- 

- 

43.000-  3.000 

43.000-  3.000 

~ 

*2.000-  3.000 

*2.000-  3.000 

- 

- 

*2.000-  3.000 

42.000-  3.000 

*3.600 

*3.600 

_ 

_ 

*4.700 

*4.700 

- 

- 

*3.000 

*3.000 

- 

- 

*3.000 

*3.000 

*3.000-  3.000 

*3.000-  3.000 

- 

- 

*3.000-  3.000 

*3.000-  3.000 

*3.000-  A. 000 

43  . 000-  4*000 

- 

- 

*3.000-15.000 

*3.000-15.000 

*5.700 

*5.700 

_ 

_ 

*6.400 

*6.400 

- 

*5.000 

*5.000 

- 

- 

45.000 

*5.000 

*5.000-  5.000 

15*000-  5*000 

- 

- 

43.000-  5.000 

43.000-  5.000 

*5.000-  5.000 

*5.000-  5.000 

- 

- 

*3.000-20.000 

43.000-20.000 

*6.300 

*6.300 

_ 

- 

*8.700 

*8.700 

- 

* 

*5.000 

*5.000 

- 

- 

*10.000 

410.000 

*5  *000-  5  *  000 

*5.000-  5.000 

- 

- 

43.000-10.000 

43.000-10.000 

*5  *000-10.000 

*5.000-10.000 

*3.000-23.300 

43.000-23.300 

See  footnotes  at  end 


of  tables. 
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Table  B-7.  Life  insurance  plans  for  full-time  workers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

All 

plans  17 

Noncontributory 
plans  17 

All 

plans  17 

Noncontributory 
plans  17 

All 

plans  17 

Noncontributory 
plans  17 

All 

plans  17 

Noncontributory 
plans  17 

TYPE  OF  PLAN  AND  ANOUNT 

OF  INSURANCE -CONTINUED 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  BASED  ON  A  SCHEDULE 

WHICH  INDICATES  A  SPECIFIED  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  OF 
INSURANCE  FOR  A  SPECIFIED  AMOUNT  OF  EARNINGS: 
PERCENT  OF  »LL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  17 - 

50 

49 

68 

68 

16 

14 

25 

25 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  P RO VI ded 1 8 i f : 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  $5»000: 

MEAN - 

$11*700 

$11,900 

$11*900 

$11,900 

$11*600 

$12*100 

$13*700 

$13*700 

ME  0  I  A  N - 

$12*500 

$12*500 

$12*500 

$12,500 

$16,000 

$16,000 

(6  ) 

<6  ) 

HIOOLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

$11 *000-12*500 

$11,000-12.500 

$11,000-12*500 

$11,000-12*500 

$7,500-16.000 

$7,500-16*000 

(6) 

(6  ) 

MIDOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

$11  .000-12.500 

$11,000-12.500 

$11,000-12*500 

$11*000-12.500 

$5*000-16*000 

$4,000-16.000 

(6) 

(6  ) 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  $10,000: 

MEAN - 

$12*200 

$12*100 

$12,100 

$12*  100 

$16,000 

$15*400 

$16*300 

$16*  300 

MEDIAN - 

$12*500 

$12*500 

$12*500 

$12,500 

$16,000 

$16,000 

(6) 

(6  1 

HIOOLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

$11  .500-12.500 

$11*500-12*500 

$11*  500-12*500 

$11,500-12.500 

$16,000-16*500 

$15*000-16.000 

(6) 

(6) 

MIDOLE  RANGE  (80  PERCENT)  - 

$11 .500-12.500 

$11,500-12.500 

$11. 500-12*500 

$11*500-12*500 

$12,000-20*000 

$12*000-18.000 

(6) 

(6  > 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  $15*000: 

MEAN - 

$16,700 

$16,500 

$16*500 

$16*500 

$23*400 

$22*600 

$24*100 

$24*100 

ME  0  I  A  N - 

$16,500 

$16,500 

$16*500 

$16*500 

$24,000 

$24,000 

(6) 

(6  ) 

MIOOLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

$16.500- 16*500 

$16,500-16.500 

$16. 500-16.500 

$16,500-16.500 

$22*500-24*000 

$22*500-24.000 

(6) 

(6  ) 

HIOOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

$  16*500- 16.500 

$16,500-16.500 

$16. 500-16.500 

$16. 500-16*500 

$15,000-30.000 

$15*000-26.000 

(6) 

<6  ) 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  $20*000: 

HE  AN - 

$20*300 

$19,900 

$20,000 

$20*000 

$31*400 

$30,200 

$33*000 

$33,000 

HE  D  IAN - 

$22*000 

$22,000 

$22,000 

$22,000 

$32,000 

$32,000 

(6) 

(6) 

HIDDLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

$16 .500-22*000 

$16,500-22.000 

$16*  500-22.000 

$16*500-22.000 

$30  *000- 32*000 

$30,000-32.000 

(6) 

<6  ) 

HIOOLE  RANGE  (80  PERCENT)  - 

$16 .500-22*000 

$16,500-22.000 

$16. 500-22*000 

$16,500-22.000 

$20,000-40.000 

$15,000-40.000 

(6) 

(6) 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  EXPRESSED  AS  A  FACTOR  OF 
ANNUAL  EARNINGS!  19 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS17 - 

1  1 

11 

3 

2 

55 

53 

67 

67 

FACTOR  OF  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  USEO  TO  CALCULATE 
amount  of  insurance:18 

MEAN - 

1.47 

1.45 

1.19 

1.00 

1.74 

1.73 

1.85 

1.85 

MEDIAN - 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

HIDDLE  RANGE  (50  PERCFNT )  - 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-1.00 

1 .00-1.00 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-2.00 

2.00-2.00 

2.00-2.00 

HIOOLE  RANGE  (80  PERCENT)  - 

.50-2.5  0 

.50-2.50 

1.00-2.00 

1 .00-1.00 

1.00-2.50 

1.00-2.50 

1.00-2.00 

1 .00-2.00 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  COVERED  BY 
PLANS  NOT  SPECIFYING  A  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF 
INSURANCE  - 

9 

9 

2 

2 

45 

44 

64 

64 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  COVERED  BY 
PLANS  SPECIFYING  A  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF 

INSURANCE  - 

3 

2 

1 

10 

9 

3 

3 

SPECIFIED  MAXI  NUN  ANOUNT  OF  INSURANCE:18 

MEAN - 

$111*800 

$121,300 

(6  ) 

$118,000 

$93*200 

$78*200 

$81,000 

MEDIAN - 

$100*000 

$100,000 

(6) 

- 

$100,000 

$100,000 

$50,000 

$50,000 

MIDOLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT)  - l 

100.000-150.000  l 

100.000-150*000 

<6  ) 

_ 

$50  .000-150  *000 

$50*000-150.000 

$50,000-  50.000 

$50,000-  50.000 

MIDOLE  RANGE  (80  PERCENT)  - 

$50*000-150.000  t 

100.000-150.000 

(6) 

- 

$50,000-250.000 

$50,000-150.000 

$50*000-250.000 

$50,000-250.000 

ANOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  RASEO  ON  SOME  OTHER  T¥PE 
of  plan: 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7 

7 

(11) 

<11  ) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


Some  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  reg¬ 
ular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly 
hours . 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of 
all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  desig¬ 
nates  position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than 
the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the 
higher  rate. 

3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

’  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  re¬ 
late  to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 

7  Formally  established  minimum  regular  straight-time  hiring  sal¬ 
aries  that  are  paid  for  standard  workweeks.  Data  are  presented  for  all 
standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  work¬ 
weeks  reported. 

8  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

9  Includes  all  production  and  related  workers  in  establishments 
currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions 
cover  late  shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently 
operating  late  shifts. 

10  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

11  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

12  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount; 
for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving  a  total  of  10  days 
includes  those  with  10  full  days  and  no  half  days,  9  full  days  and  2 
half  days,  8  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on.  Proportions  then 
were  cumulated. 


13  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage 
of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an  equivalent  time 
basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's 
pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions 
at  1 0  years  include  changes  between  5  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumula¬ 
tive.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years 
includes  those  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

14  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which 
at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workers'  disability  compensation,  social  se¬ 
curity,  and  railroad  retirement. 

15  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and 
accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to 
those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay 
that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave  allowances  determined 
on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 

16  Estimates  under  "All  plans"  relate  to  all  plans  for  which  at  least 
a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  Estimates  under  "Noncontrib¬ 
utory  plans"  include  only -those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer. 

'7  For  "All  industries,"  all  full-time  production  and  related  workers 
or  office  workers  equal  100  percent.  For  "Manufacturing,"  all  full-time 
production  and  related  workers  or  office  workers  in  manufacturing  equal  100 
percent. 

18  The  mean  amount  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
workers  provided  insurance  by  the  amount  of  insurance  provided,  totaling 
the  products,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
indicates  that  half  of  the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  smaller 
and  half  an  amount  equal  to  or  larger  than  the  amount  shown.  Middle 
range  (50  percent) — a  fourth  of  the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  smaller  amount  and  a  fourth  are  provided  an  amount  equal 
to  or  more  than  the  larger  amount.  Middle  range  (80  percent) — 10  percent  of 
the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  less  than  the  smaller 
amount  and  10  percent  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  more  than  the 
larger  amount. 

19  A  factor  of  annual  earnings  is  the  number  by  which  annual  earnings 
are  multiplied  to  determine  the  amount  of  insurance  provided.  For  example, 
a  factor  of  2  indicates  that  for  annual  earnings  of  $  10,000  the  amount  of 
insurance  provided  is  $20,000. 
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Appendix  A. 
Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  73  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
survey,  as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 


Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3-year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal 
visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments 
participating  in  the  previous  survey. 


A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is 
selected  for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less 
establishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all 
establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry 
and  number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability 
sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance 
of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are 
combined,  each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of 
selection  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one 
out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent 
itself  plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is 
chosen  in  the  same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available 
from  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available, 
additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the 
missing  unit. 


1  Included  in  the  73  areas  are  3  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio;  Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.;  and  Utica-Rome,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts 
more  limited  area  studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Occupations  and  earnings 


Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac-  1 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1)| 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom,, 
and  powe  rplant;  and  (41  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational; 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job.1 


Drrnnafi  r»n  Q 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles 
are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations 
listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the  scope  of  the 
survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables  because  eithe r  ( 1 )  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presen¬ 
tation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment 
data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the, 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men] 
or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately 
for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all  industries  combined. 
Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level,  data  are  included  in 
the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is  not  shown  or  information 
to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standarc 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regulai 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupation: 
are  .rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distributio: 
of  workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  clas} 
inte  rvals . 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  are; 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  ove 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individua 
jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change 
or  high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  nev 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  a; 
occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increas 
wages  during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  i 
table  A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  fo: 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations 
should  not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within 
individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences 
include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid 
incumbents  are  collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the 
general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees 
in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual 
establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in 
specific  duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
[ft  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting 
the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effect  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however ,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may 
affect  an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid 
under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods 
of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant 
rate  between  surveys.) 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Electronic  data  processing 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 


Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinist  s 

Mechanics  (machinery) 


Z  The  earnings  of  computer  operators  are  not  included  in  the  wage  trend  computation  for  this  group. 
.  revised  job  description  is  being  introduced  in  this  survey  which  is  not  equivalent  to  the  previous  description. 


Unskilled  plant 


Skilled  maintenance — 

Continued 

Mechanics  (motor  vehicle)  Janitors,  porters,  and 

Pipefitters  cleaners 

Tool  and  die  makers  Material  handling  laborers 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in  the 
survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its 
proportionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in 
the  base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled 
to  obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year 
by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — 
expressed  as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to^  compute 
these  wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp-  52-57- 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  withirr 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the 
quotient  by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and 
forklift  operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125 
compared  with  janitors.  ($5  -  $4  =  1-25  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the 
relatives  of  the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average, 
each  establishment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has 
weighted  workers  in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference  in 
earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  incidence  of  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  is  studied  for  full-time  production  and  related  workers  and 
office  workers.  Production  and  related  workers  (referred  to  hereafter  as 
production  workers)  include  working  supervisors  and  all  nonsupe rvisory 
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workers  (including  group  leaders  and  trainees)  engaged  in  fabricating, 
processing,  assembling,  inspection,  receiving,  storage,  handling,  pack¬ 
ing,  warehousing,  shipping,  maintenance,  repair,  janitorial  and  guard  ser¬ 
vices,  product  development,  auxiliary  production  for  plant's  own  use 
(e.g.,  power  plant) ,  and  recordkeeping  and  other  services  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  above  production  operations.  (Cafeteria  and  route  workers 
are  excluded  in  manufacturing  industries  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries.)  In  finance  and  insurance,  no  workers  are  considered  to  be 
production  workers.  Office  workers  include  working  supervisors  and  all  non- 
supervisory  workers  (including  lead  workers  and  trainees)  performing 
clerical  or  related  office  functions  in  such  departments  as  accounting, 
advertising,  purchasing,  collection,  credit,  finance,  legal,  payroll,  personnel, 
sales,  industrial  relations,  public  relations,  executive,  or  transportation. 
Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  as  well 
as  construction  workers  utilized  as  separate  work  forces  are  excluded  from 
both  the  production  and  office  worker  categories. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  (table  B-l).  Minimum  entrance  salaries 
for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  Because  of  the 
optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large  establish¬ 
ments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance 
rates  above  the  subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies 
in  medium  and  large  establishments.  (The  "X's"  shown  under  standard 
weekly  hours  indicate  that  no  meaningful  totals  are  applicable.) 

Shift  differentials — manufacturing  (table  B-2).  Data  were  collected 
on  policies  of  manufacturing  establishments  regarding  pay  differentials  for 
production  workers  on  late  shifts.  Establishments  considered  as  having 
policies  are  those  which  (1)  have  provisions  in  writing  covering  the  operation 
of  late  shifts,  or  (2)  have  operated  late  shifts  at  any  time  during  the  12 
months  preceding  a  survey.  When  establishments  have  several  differentials 
which  vary  by  job,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of  the  production 
workers  is  recorded.  When  establishments  have  differentials  which  apply 
only  to  certain  hours  of  work,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of 
the  shift  hours  is  recorded. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  late  shift  is  either  a  second  (evening) 
shift  which  ends  at  or  near  midnight  or  a  third  (night)  shift  which  starts  at 
or  near  midnight. 

Differentials  for  second  and  third  shifts  are  summarized  separately 
for  (1)  establishment  policies  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted 
by  all  production  workers  in  the  establishment  at  the  time  of  the  survey) 
and  (2)  effective  practices  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted  by 
production  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the  survey). 

Scheduled  weekly  hours;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health, 
insuranc  e^  and  pens  ion  plans .  Provisions  which  apply  to  a  majority  of  the 
production  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  are  considered  to  apply  to 
all  production  or  office  workers  in  the  establishment;  a  practice  or  provision 
is  considered  nonexistent  when  it  applies  to  less  than  a  majority.  Holidays, 
vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  considered  applicable 
to  employees  currently  eligible  for  the  benefits  as  well  as  to  employees  who 
will  eventually  become  eligible. 

Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  (table  B-3).  Scheduled  weekly 
hours  and  days  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  per  week  which  full¬ 
time  first  (day)  shift  workers  are  expected  to  work,  whether  paid  for  at 
straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays  (table  B-4).  Holidays  are  included  if  workers  who 
are  not  required  to  work  are  paid  for  the  time  off  and  those  required  to 
work  receive  premium  pay  or  compensatory  time  off.  They  are  included 
only  if  they  are  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis  (provided  for  in 


written  form  or  established  by  custom).  Holidays  are  included  even  though 
in  a  particular  year  they  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  employees  are  not 
granted  another  day  off.  Paid  personal  holiday  plans,  typically  found  in 
the  automobile  and  related  industries,  are  included  as  paid  holidays. 

Data  are  tabulated  to  show  the  percent  of  workers  who  (11  are  j 
granted  specific  numbers  of  whole  and  half  holidays  and  (2)  are  granted 
specified  amounts  of  total  holiday  time  (whole  and  half  holidays  are 
aggregated). 

Paid  vacations  (table  B-5).  Establishments  report  their  method  of 
calculating  vacation  pay  (time  basis,  percent  of  annual  earnings,  flat-sum  [; 
payment,  etc.)  and  the  amount  of  vacation  pay  granted.  Only  basic  formal 
plans  are  reported.  Vacation  bonuses,  vacation- s avings  plans,  and  extended 
or  "sabbatical'1  benefits  beyond  basic  plans  are  excluded. 

For  tabulating  vacation  pay  granted,  all  provisions  are  expressed  ' 
on  a  time  basis.  Vacation  pay  calculated  on  other  than  a  time  basis  is 
converted  to  its  equivalent  time  period.  Two  percent  of  annual  earnings, 
for  example,  is  tabulated  as  1  week's  vacation  pay. 

Also,  provisions  after  each  specified  length  of  service  are  related 
to  all  production  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of  i 
service.  Vacation  plans  commonly  provide  for  a  larger  amount  of  vacation  . 
pay  as  service  lengthens.  Counts  of  production  or  office  workers  by  length  ^ 
of  service  were  not  obtained.  The  tabulations  of  vacation  pay  granted 
present,  therefore,  statistical  measures  of  these  provisions  rather  than 
proportions  of  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  (tables  B-6  and  B-7).  Health,  , 
insurance,  and  pension  plans  include  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays  | 
either  all  or  part  of  the  cost.  The  cost  may  be  (1)  underwritten  by  ar 
commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2)  covered  by  a 
union  fund  to  which  the  employer  has  contributed,  or  (3)  borne  directly  by 
the  employer  out  of  operating  funds  or  a  fund  set  aside  to  cover  the  cost. 
A  plan  is  included  even  though  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  do  not  choose  to  participate  in  it  because  they  are  required  to  bear- 
part  of  its  cost  (provided  the  choice  to  participate  is  available  or  willj 
eventually  become  available  to  a  majority).  Legally  required  plans  such  as 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  workers'  disability  compensation,  and 
temporary  disability  insurance  5  are  excluded. 


3  Temporary  disability  insurance  which  provides  benefits  to  covered  workers  disabled  by  injury  or  illness^ 
which  is  not  work-connected  is  mandatory  under  State  laws  in  California,  New  Jersey ,  New  York,  and  Rhode; 
Island.  Establishment  plans  which  meet  only  the  legal  requirements  are  excluded  from  these  data,  but  those 
under  which  (1)  employers  contribute  more  than  is  legally  required  or  (2)  benefits  exceed  those  specified  in  the 
State  law  are  included.  In  Rhode  Island,  benefits  are  paid  out  of  a  State  fund  to  which  only  employees! 
contribute.  In  each  of  the  other  three  States,  benefits  are  paid  either  from  a  State  fund  or  through  a  private  plan. 

State  fund  financing:  In  California,  only  employees  contribute  to  die  State  fund;  in  New  Jersey- 
employees  and  employers  contribute;  in  New  York,  employees  contribute  up  to  a  specified  maximurr 
and  employers  pay  the  difference  between  the  employees'  share  and  the  total  contribution  required 

Private  plan  financing:  In  California  and  New  Jersey,  employees  cannot  be  required  to  contribute! 
more  than  they  would  if  they  were  covered  by  the  State  fund;  in  New  York,  employees  can  agrer 
to  contribute  more  if  the  State  rules  that  the  additional  contribution  is  commensurate  with  thi 
benefit  provided. 

Federal  legislation  ( Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act)  provides  temporary  disability  insurance  benefit 
to  railroad  workers  for  illness  or  injury,  whether  work-connected  or  not.  The  legislation  requires  that  employerj 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  insurance. 
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Life  insurance  includes  formal  plans  providing  indemnity  (usually 
hrough  an  insurance  policy)  in  case  of  death  of  the  covered  worker, 
nformation  is  also  provided  in  table  B-7  on  types  of  life  insurance  plans 
ind  the  amount  of  coverage  ip  all  industries  combined  and  in  manufacturing. 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insurance  is  limited  to  plans 
vhich  provide  benefit  payments  in  case  of  death  or  loss  of  limb  or  sight  as  a 
lirect  result  of  an  accident. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  includes  only  those  plans  which 
provide  that  predetermined  cash  payments  be  made  directly  to  employees 
vho  lose  time  from  work  because  of  illness  or  injury,  e.g.,  $  50  a  week 
or  up  to  26  weeks  of  disability. 

Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans  4  which  provide  for 
rontinuing  an  employee's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness. 
Data  collected  distinguish  between  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  with  no 
waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  eithe r  provide  partial  pay  or  require  a 
waiting  period. 

Long-term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally 
lisabled  employees  upon  the  expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sick- 
less  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined  period  of  disability 
typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  pay¬ 
ments  are  almost  always  reduced  by  social  security,  workers'  disability 
compensation,  and  private  pension  benefits  payable  to  the  disabled  employee. 

Hospitalization,  surgical,  and  medical  insurance  plans  reported 
in  these  surveys  provide  full  or  partial  payment  for  basic  services  rendered. 
Hospitalization  insurance  covers  hospital  room  and  board  and  may  cover 
other  hospital  expenses.  Surgical  insurance  covers  surgeons'  fees.  Medical 
insurance  covers  doctors'  fees  for  home,  office,  or  hospital  calls.  Plans 
restricted  to  post-operative  medical  care  or  a  doctor's  care  for  minor 
ailments  at  a  worker's  place  of  employment  are  not  considered  to  be 
medical  insurance. 

Major  medical  insurance  coverage  applies  to  services  which  go 
beyond  the  basic  services  covered  under  hospitalization,  surgical,  and 
medical  insurance.  Major  medical  insurance  typically  (1)  requires  that  a 
'deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  be  met  before  benefits  begin,  (2)  has  a  coinsurance 
feature  that  requires  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of 
certain  expenses,  and  (3)  has  a  specified  dollar  maximum  of  benefits  (e.g., 
$  10,  000  a  year). 

Dental  insurance  plans  provide  normal  dental  service  benefits, 
usually  for  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Plans  which  provide  benefits 
only  for  oral  surgery  or  repairing  accident  damage  are  not  reported. 

Retirement  pension  plans  provide  for  regular  payments  to  the 
retiree  for  life.  Included  are  deferred  profit-sharing  plans  which  provide 
the  option  of  purchasing  a  lifetime  annuity. 

4  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  specifies  at  least  the  minimum  number 
of  days  of  sick  leave  available  to  each  employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written,  but  informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 


Labor -management  agreement  coverage 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  production  and 
office  workers  employed  in  establishments  in  the  Detroit  area  in  which  a 
union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  respective 
categories,  March  1979: 

Production  and 

related  workers  Office  workers 

All  industries _  86  19 

Manufacturing _  95  19 

Nonmanufacturing _  66  19 

Public  utilities _  100  57 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all 
production  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by  a 
labor-management  agreement.  Therefore,  all  other  production  or  office 
workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have  labor- 
management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than 
half  of  their  production  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  labor -management  agreements,  because  small 
establishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey  is  limited. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Almost  three-fifths  of  the  workers  within  the  scope  of  the  survey  in 
the  Detroit  area  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following 
presents  the  major  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 

Transportation  equipment - 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment - 

Fabricated  metal  products - 

Metal  forgings  and  stampings - 

Machinery,  except  electrical - 

Primary  metal  industries  - 

Blast  furnace  and  basic  steel  products 

This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived 
from  universe  materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in 
various  industry  divisions  may  differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results 
of  the  survey  as  shown  in  appendix  table  1. 


_  52 

_  51 

_  11 

_  8 

_  10 

_  9 

_  6 
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Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied,  Detroit.  Mich.,'  March  1979 


Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Minimum 

employment 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Industry  division  2 

in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 

Within  scope 
of  study  3 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-  time 
production  and 
related  workers 

Full-time 

of  study 

Number 

Percent 

office  workers 

Total4 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

1*532 

205 

815*386 

100 

455.184 

138.741 

536*719 

AANUFACTURI N6  - 

NONAANUF ACTURIN6  - 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION.  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE  —  — 

SERVICES7  - 

100 

100 

50 

100 

50 

50 

443 

1*009 

84 

233 

208 

186 

378 

61 

144 

26 

22 

23 

23 

50 

466*515 

348.871 

63.877 

44*493 

120*696 

55.954 

63*851 

57 

43 

8 

5 

15 

7 

8 

317*082 

138*102 

25*839 
(6  ) 

<6  1 

C6  ) 

<  6  ) 

56*582 

82*159 

14*786 
<6  1 
<6  } 

<6  > 

<fe  } 

359. 188 
177.531 

49*686 

21*581 

66*057 

24.786 

15*421 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

152 

77 

589*867 

100 

335, 591 

91.801 

511.885 

500 

65 

28 

386.813 

66 

261.746 

47*526 

351.528 

HAM UF A C  T U R I N6  : 

87 

49 

203.054 

34 

73.798 

47*275 

160*357 

MONAANUFACTURING  ~  “ 

TRANSPORTATION*  CONNUNICATION .  AND 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

17 

4 

13 

49*710 

8 

18*828 

12.575 

46*706 

4 

18.850 

3 

C  6> 

<  6  ) 

18*850 

24 

13 

81*441 

14 

(6> 

<b  ) 

63*380 

22 

20 

9 

34.888 

6 

<  6  ) 

<6  1 

22*516 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  AND  REAL  ESTATE 

10 

18*165 

3 

<6  ) 

<fc  > 

8*905 

1  The  Detroit  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Lapeer,  Livingston,  Macomb,  Oakland,  St.  Clair, 
and  Wayne  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate 
description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are 
not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends 
or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (Z)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify 
establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All 
outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service,  and 
motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one  establishment. 


4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  seasonal,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the 
separate  production  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services 
incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  Detroit's  transit  system  is  municipally  operated 
and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables,  but  the. 

division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing  '  estimates.  ; 

7  Hotels  and  motels,  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile 
repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the 
Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment 
to  establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping 
occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because 
of  this  emphasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability 
of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  those  in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  pre¬ 
pared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the 
Bureau's  field  representatives  are  instructed  to  exclude  working  super¬ 
visors;  apprentices;  and  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 
Handicapped  workers  whose  earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their 
handicap  are  also  excluded.  Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless 
specifically  included  in  the  job  description,  are  excluded. 


Office 

SECRETARY  SECRETARY — Continued 


Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual. 
Maintains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of 
detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties  requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the 
organization,  programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 


Exclusions — Continued 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more  re¬ 
sponsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties  which 
are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant,  or  Executive  Assistant; 


in  this 


Listed  below  are  several  occupations  for  which 
survey: 

Secretary 
Key  entry  operator 
Computer  operator 
Drafter 

Stationary  engineer 
Boiler  tender 


evised  descriptions  or  titles  are  being  introduced 

Truckdriver 
Shipper  and  receiver 
(previously  surveyed 
as  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk) 

Guard 


The  Bureau  has  discontinued  collecting  data  for  tabulating-machine  operator,  bookkeeping -machine 
operator,  and  machine  biller.  Workers  previously  classified  as  watchmen  are  now  classified  as  guar  s 
under  the  revised  description. 
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Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  ''Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and  (b)  the  level  of  _  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of  the 
factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

LS— 1  a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

LS-2  a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS-3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b  Secretary  to  the  head  of  am  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
them  5, 000  persons. 

LS-3  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

d  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc  , 
(or  other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,000  persons;  or 


e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  seg¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organizational 
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segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred  persons) 
of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

LS— 4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 

that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  oi 
the  board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  def¬ 
inition  refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policy¬ 
making  role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice 
president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  tc 
act  personally  on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  dene 
individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  di¬ 
rectly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate 
officers"  for  purposes  of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  betwee 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  i 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matche 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility 

LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparabl 
to  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  Ma 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  b 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  ar 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  a 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 
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LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR- 1  and,  in  addition  per - 
forms  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowledge 
of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination: 


Level  of  secretary's 
supervisor 


LS—  1 _ 

LS— _ _ 

LS-4IZIHZ - 


Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 


LR— 1 

Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


LR— 2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (1 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  T  ranscribing-Machine 
Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager 
or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  spe¬ 
cialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research. 
May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 
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OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  in¬ 
dependence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and 
accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies, 
procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  steno¬ 
graphic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  follow¬ 
up  files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  com¬ 
posing  simple  letters  from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming 
mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabu¬ 
lary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout 
and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 
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Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

^ ^as s Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 

(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  per¬ 
form  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  c-  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or 
lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator -Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  availa¬ 
bility  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
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adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  include 
any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for  material 
or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  emphasizing 
selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  i 
practices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  re- i 
cording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the 
worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms 
and  procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a. 
knowledge  of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting 
clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets 
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lere  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
ecking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
counting  codes. 

\YROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
aintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
irkers1  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
>tings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
d  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
tomated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
■  lowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
mputer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

SY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
achine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
ta  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
oerating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
•ocedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
:finitions: 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
sleeting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents, 
n  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 

NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 
mtrols  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
ke  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 

lowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
•  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from  various 
andardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require  little  or  no 
electing,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers  to  supervisor 
■oblems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing  information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

OMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
lem  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
ascription  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
aquired  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
nalyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
nd  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
rpe s  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
arformed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
>  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
ork  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
irticipates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
quipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
'orkers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
lassified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 
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Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision-  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees, 
or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering 
problems . 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or 
revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if 
needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (F or  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with 
persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 


OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 


Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses 
as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment. 
Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  pre¬ 
cise  instructions  which,  when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS— Continued 


language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capa¬ 
bilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  sub¬ 
ject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to 
be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow 
charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these 
charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects 
programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel  during  production 
run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  de¬ 
velopment  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both  systems  anal¬ 
ysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees, 
or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering 
problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction 
on  complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
gramming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts 
which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  solving  routine;  plains  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed 
to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  prod¬ 
ucts  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  ex¬ 
tensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires 
such  actions  as  development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  re¬ 
used,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to 
data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a 
highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under 
close  direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist 
higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practice 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignment 
are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  pro 
cedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspect 
of  assignments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformanc 
with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operate 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  t 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  followir 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setu 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disk: 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operatic 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 

May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifyii 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  workii 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  compute 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  lev 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminal 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  01 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  info 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  proceduri 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plan 

-  Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures. 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  seti 
techniques. 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,  and  developing  operati: 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  a 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  worki:: 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  softwa: 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operatoi. 


OMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign- 
lents  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems), 
t  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
idependently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
ie  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
rocedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con- 
itions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
eviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
oes  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
roblem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
olution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
uns  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
lay  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  augmented  by 
lassroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
igher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
perator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
>dth  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
pplying  standard  operating  or  corrective  ,  procedures  in  responding  to 
ompute r  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
,  igher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 

’ERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
omputer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
or  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
onnected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
•eaders,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
.re  examples  of  such  equipment. 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 

iperator: 

-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 

This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
tontrol  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 

iquipment. 


COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 

Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 

DRAFTER 

Performs  drafting  work  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  drafting 
methods,  procedures,  and  techniques.  Prepares  drawings  of  structures, 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment,  piping  and  duct  systems  and  other 
similar  equipment,  systems,  and  assemblies.  Uses  recognized  Systems  of 
symbols,  legends,  shadings,  and  lines  having  specific  meanings  in  drawings. 
Drawings  are  used  to  communicate  engineering  ideas,  designs,  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  support  of  engineering  functions. 

The  following  are  excluded  when  they  constitute  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  job: 

-  Design  work  requiring  the  technical  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability 
to  conceive  or  originate  designs; 

-  Illustrating  work  requiring  artistic  ability; 

-  Work  involving  the  preparation  of  charts,  diagrams,  room 
arrangements,  floor  plans,  etc.; 

-  Cartographic  work  involving  the  preparation  of  maps  or  plats 
and  related  materials ,  and  drawings  of  geological  structures;  and 

-  Supervisory  work  involving  the  management  of  a  drafting  program 
or  the  supervision  of  drafters. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Works  closely  with  design  originators,  preparing  drawings 
of  unusual,  complex  or  original  designs  which  require  a  high  degree  of 
precision.  Performs  unusually  difficult  assignments  requiring  considerable 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  drafting  expertise.  Assures  that  anticipated 
problems  in  manufacture,  assembly,  installation,  and  operation  are  resolved 
by  the  drawings  produced.  Exercises  independent  judgment  in  selecting  and 
interpreting  data  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  design  intent.  Although  working 
primarily  as  a  drafter,  may  occasionally  perform  engineering  design  work 
in  interpreting  general  designs  prepared  by  others  or  in  completing  missing 
design  details.  May  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  lower  level  drafters  or 
serve  as  coordinator  and  planner  for  large  and  complex  drafting  projects. 

Class  B.  Prepares  complete  sets  of  complex  drawings  which 
include  multiple  views ,  detail  drawings,  and  assembly  drawings.  Drawings 
include  complex  design  features  that  require  considerable  drafting  skill  to 
visualize  and  portray.  Assignments  regularly  require  the  use  of  mathematical 
formulas  to  compute  weights,  load  capacities,  dimensions,  quantities  of 
materials,  etc.  Working  from  sketches  and  verbal  information  supplied  by 
an  engineer  or  designer,  determines  the  most  appropriate  views,  detail 
drawings,  and  supplementary  information  needed  to  complete  assignments. 
Selects  required  information  from  precedents,  manufacturers'  catalogs,  and 
technical  guides.  Independently  resolves  most  of  the  problems  encountered. 
Supervisor  or  designer  may  suggest  methods  of  approach  or  provide  advice 
on  unusually  difficult  problems. 
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DRAFTER— Continued 

NOTE:  Exclude  drafters  performing  work  of  similar  difficulty  to 

that  described  at  this  level  but  who  provide  support  for  a  variety  of  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  widely  differing  functions  or  requirements. 

Class  C.  Prepares  various  drawings  of  parts  and  assemblies, 
including  sectional  profiles,  irregular  or  reverse  curves,  hidden  lines,  and 
small  or  intricate  details.  Work  requires  use  of  most  of  the  conventional 
drafting  techniques  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  procedures  of 
the  industry.  Familiar  or  recurring  work  is  assigned  in  general  terms; 
unfamiliar  assignments  include  information  on  methods ,  procedures,  sources 
of  information,  and  precedents  to  be  followed.  Simple  revisions  to  existing 
drawings  may  be  assigned  with  a  verbal  explanation  of  the  desired  results; 
more  complex  revisions  are  produced  from  sketches  which  clearly  depict 
the  desired  product. 

Class  D.  Prepares  drawings  of  simple,  easily  visualized  parts  or 
equipment  from  sketches  or  marked-up  prints.  Selects  appropriate  templates 
and  other  equipment  needed  to  complete  assignments.  Drawings  fit  familiar 
patterns  and  present  few  technical  problems.  Supervisor  provides  detailed 
instructions  on  new  assignments,  gives  guidance  when  questions  arise,  and 
reviews  completed  work  for  accuracy. 

Class  E.  Working  under  close  supervision,  traces  or  copies 
finished  drawings ,  making  clearly  indicated  revisions.  Uses  appropriate 
templates  to  draw  curved  lines.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop 
increasing  skill  in  various  drafting  techniques.  Work  is  spot-checked  during 
progress  and  reviewed  upon  completion. 

NOTE:  Exclude  drafters  performing  elementary  tasks  while 

receiving  training  in  the  most  basic  drafting  methods. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
enginee  rs . 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by 
reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents!  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


frequent  engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding 
the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  pe 
forming  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  form 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  text  i 
struments  (e.g.,  dual  trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  metei 
pulse  generators). 


Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provi 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  cor 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  propel 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  inter relatio 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecti 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  that  those  used  by  t 
class  A  technician. 


Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  high 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accept 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  low 
level  technicians. 


Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  i 
structions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  sc 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repair: 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instrume: 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes), 
not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  Tl 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  } 
crease  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can  advai 
to  higher  level  technician. 


Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higl 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  revi 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 


A  registered  nurse  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medi: 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  > 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishms' 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  I 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keep: 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  > 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations: 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involvi 
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MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST — Continued 


alth  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
her  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel, 
irsing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
!  ie  nurse  are  excluded. 

laintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 


AINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
inches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
vine  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions; 
sing  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
.easuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di- 
lensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In  gen- 
ral  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and 
icperience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
raining  and  experience. 

1AINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 


machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds,  and  speeds 
of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals, 
selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work; 
and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the 
machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MACHINERY) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs, 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary 
duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 


Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  in- 
tallation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distn- 
ution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
lost  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical 
quipment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers, 
ircuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems  or  other  trans¬ 
mission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other 
pecifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system 

quipment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of 
bring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician is 
nd  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main- 
enance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
hrough  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  expenen  e. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MOTOR  VEHICLE) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  per¬ 
forming  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges, 
drills  or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing 
broken  or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  re¬ 
assembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making 
necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels ,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or 
tightening  body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance 
mechainc  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

not  include  mechanics  who  repair 


This  classification  does 

1 1-1  antnmnhi  Ip 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab- 
ishment  WoHc^nvolves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
ind  tvoes  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
laintmg  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes 
and  interstices-  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  color  , 
“s  white  lead  i  other  pamt  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  con- 
sist^y  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires  rounded 
training^  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  m  making 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishmen  . 
volves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  "Pecifi 
tions;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machuust 
tools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operat  g 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
wo^and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe -cutting  machines,  threading 
Srlith  stoTs  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hange  > 
makine  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow  and  size  of 
Spe  rLutred-  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
P  P  ^  •  r-  in  opnpral  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 

Squire  Grounded  trkining  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workersj^ 
engaged  in  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

are  excluded. 
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MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 


Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifica¬ 
tions;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  work; 
interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  handtools 
and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength 
of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equipment; 
selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and 
maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives  and 
speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of 
work  the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In 
some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials 
and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to 
perform  specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also 
performed  by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) — Continued 


work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  i 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  ar 
experience. 

For  cross -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  n< 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbir 
shops . 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  c 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  rionmetall: 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involve; 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  c 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  i 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  ar 
processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary  shop  computation: 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  usir 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instrument 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  too! 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  prt 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practic 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  ai 
experience. 

For  cross -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  n 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbii 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  one  or  more  systems  which  provide  ; 
establishment  with  such  services  as  heat,  air-conditioning  (cool,  humidif 
dehumidify,  filter,  and  circulate  air),  refrigeration,  steam  or  high-temper: 
ture  water,  or  electricity.  Duties  involve:  Observing  and  interprets 
readings  on  gauges,  meters,  and  charts  which  register  various  aspects 
the  system's  operation;  adjusting  controls  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  oper. 
tion  of  the  system  and  to  meet  demands  for  the  service  provided;  recordi 
in  logs  various  aspects  of  the  system's  operation;  keeping  the  engine 
machinery,  and  equipment  of  the  system  in  good  working  order.  May  dire 
and  coordinate  activities  of  other  workers  (not  stationary  engineers)  in  pe 
forming  tasks  directly  related  to  operating  and  maintaining  the  system  t 
systems. 

The  classification  excludes  head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishmer: 
employing  more  than  one  engineer;  workers  required  to  be  skilled  in  t: 
repair  of  electronic  control  equipment;  and  workers  in  establishments  pr- 
ducing  electricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  sal. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Tends  one  or  more  boilers  to  produce  steam  or  high-temperatu: 
water  for  use  in  an  establishment.  Fires  boiler.  Observes  and  interprt: 
readings  on  gauges,  meters,  and  charts  which  register  various  aspects  i 
boiler  operation.  Adjusts  controls  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  boiler  oper- 
tion  and  to  meet  demands  for  steam  or  high-temperature  water.  May  al: 
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OILER  TENDER — Continued 

D  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Maintain  a  log  in  which  various  aspects 
[  boiler  operation  are  recorded;  clean,  oil,  make  minor  repairs  or  assist 
l  repairs  to  boilerroom  equipment;  and,  following  prescribed  methods, 
•eat  boiler  water  with  chemicals  and  analyze  boiler  water  for  such  things 
s  acidity,  causticity,  and  alkalinity. 

The  classification  excludes  workers  in  establishments  producting 
lectricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  sale. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 


RUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
laterials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
stablishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
’holesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
ustomers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
dth  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
ood  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over -the -road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
ated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  l‘/a  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor -trailer 

HIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 

Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
pods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
hipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
uidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid- 
nce  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
.ctivities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
•eceived. 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
/erifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
if  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
.re  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
ransporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
nanifests,  bills  of  lading. 

Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
i/erifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
[uantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER — Continued 

receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 
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MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 


Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 


GUARD — Continued 


Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  se 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  erne 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  fi: 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deerr 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  i 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duti 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  secur 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physii 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  : 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  z 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations  wh: 
require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  requ: 
minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstr 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstr 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  < 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial 
othe r  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweepi 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  otl 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  clean 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  wine 
washing  are  excluded. 
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\rea  Wage 
Jurveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
ay  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
ver,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
ifice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
>cuments.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
70  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 

Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


kron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $1.00 

Ibany^-Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1978  1 -  2025-58,  $1.20 
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irmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 _  2025-15,  80  cents 
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uffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978  1 _ _ —  2025-71,  $1.30 

anton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

nattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-51,  $1.20 

hicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  _  2025-32,  $1.30 

incinnati,  Ohio—  Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

leveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

olumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-59,  $1.50 

orpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 _  2025-29,  $1.00 

allas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-52,  $1.50 

avenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1978 _  2025-6,  70  cents 

ayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-66,  $  1.00 

aytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-48,  $1.00 

enver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

etroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1 _  2050-7,  $1.50 

resno,  Calif.,  Junel978  ‘ _  2025-31,  $1.20 

ainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

ary-Hammond—  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979* _  (To  be  surveyed) 

reen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1 _  2025-41,  $1.20 

reensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 

reenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  _  2025-30,  $1.00 

artford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1978  * _  2025-14,  $1.20 

ouston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-23,  $1.20 

ontsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-3,  $1.00 

dianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978  * _  2025-57,  $1.50 

ickson.  Miss.,  Jan.  1978 _  2025-1,  70  cents 

icksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-67,  $1.00 

ansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-53,  $1.30 

os  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1  _  2025-61,  $1.50 

ouisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

emphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-62,  $1.00 
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Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-60, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1978' _  2025-18, 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1, 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-33, 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-5, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979* -  2050-2, 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1978* _  2025-35, 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  _  2025-20, 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1978 -  2025-21, 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-47, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40, 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56, 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N. J.,  June  1978  1 -  2025-36, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1978  _  2025-3, 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978* _  2025-70, 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-37, 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.  Y. ,  June  19781 -  2025-42, 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.  I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 -  2025-26, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1978  _  2025-13, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-75, 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-64, 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  19781 -  2025-72. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  -  2025-17, 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73, 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978* -  2025-10, 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  1 -  2025-9, 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74, 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44, 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1978  1 -  2025-24, 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-55, 

Utica— Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1978 -  2025-34, 

Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-4, 

Wichita,  Kans. ,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-16, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978  1 _  2025-19, 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-6, 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  April  1979  survey  of  occupational 
earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics*  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations. 
The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the 
statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 


Note: 


Current  reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  in  the  Milwaukee  area  are  available  for  municipal  government 
and  the  machinery  (January  1978)  industry.  Also  available  are  listings  of 
union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-tr ansit  operating 
employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees. 
Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices  (See 
back  cover  for  addresses.)  '  v 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1.  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage,  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 
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manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

,  „•  T*ble  A~7  Provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 

ot  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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arnings:  All  establishments 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  N6 - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRANSCRIB  IN 6- MACHINE  TYPISTS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

TYPISTS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  utilities - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings 

of — 

s 

% 

S 

* 

f 

s 

% 

S 

s 

s  * 

* 

S 

S 

* 

s 

s 

S 

s 

* 

% 

Number 

weekly 

95 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

2  40 

260 

280 

3  00 

320 

340 

360 

380 

worker* 

hour.1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

and 

under 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

380 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

2.762 

39.5 

233.00 

225.50 

199.50-259.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49 

37 

53 

128 

209 

217 

547 

440 

403 

294 

129 

95 

65 

47 

28 

21 

1.666 

39.5 

237.50 

229.00 

205.00-260.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

3 

16 

46 

115 

128 

356 

296 

263 

181 

88 

54 

37 

28 

17 

20 

1.096 

39.0 

226.00 

217.00 

189.00-258.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

34 

37 

82 

94 

89 

191 

144 

1  40 

113 

41 

41 

28 

19 

1  1 

1 

173 

40.0 

279.00 

278.50 

255.50-303.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

- 

6 

3 

” 

3 

13 

23 

54 

18 

23 

11 

10 

8 

— 

245 

39.5 

291.50 

280.50 

252.00-335.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

'  - 

- 

- 

21 

28 

26 

45 

32 

18 

19 

20 

20 

16 

206 

39.5 

291.50 

282.00 

253.50-332.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

_ 

20 

21 

15 

43 

29 

16 

17 

18 

12 

15 

677 

39.5 

246.50 

247.50 

210.00-277.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

15 

3 

5 

32 

51 

34 

45 

104 

1 14 

113 

65 

49 

30 

14 

2 

1 

466 

39.5 

247.50 

247. 50 

225.50-276.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

2 

22 

11 

31 

22 

87 

99 

76 

45 

31 

19 

5 

- 

1 

211 

39.0 

244.00 

243.00 

180.00-280.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

10 

40 

3 

23 

17 

15 

37 

20 

18 

1 1 

9 

2 

40 

40.0 

309.50 

312.00 

285.00-332.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

- 

— 

~ 

- 

8 

6 

9 

8 

8 

1 

■ 

937 

39.5 

232.00 

225.50 

207.00-252.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

5 

37 

48 

55 

258 

207 

173 

68 

22 

22 

15 

13 

6 

4 

584 

39.5 

232.00 

225.00 

210.50-249.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

24 

41 

181 

14  1 

1  13 

48 

10 

7 

1 

5 

5 

4 

353 

39.5 

232.00 

226.50 

200.00-258.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

5 

33 

24 

14 

77 

66 

60 

20 

12 

15 

1  4 

8 

1 

” 

50 

39.5 

254.00 

252.00 

22 4.50-302.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

~ 

6 

3 

2 

9 

6 

5 

5 

10 

2 

623 

39.5 

208.00 

204.00 

189.00-223.50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

16 

23 

44 

77 

91 

180 

79 

72 

25 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

307 

39.5 

209.50 

204.00 

189.50-225.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

6 

16 

58 

33 

99 

37 

35 

13 

4 

— 

“ 

~ 

~ 

316 

39.0 

206.50 

204. 50 

188.50-222.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1  3 

17 

28 

19 

58 

81 

4  2 

37 

12 

3 

2 

263 

39.5 

206.00 

196.00 

174.50-234.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

14 

20 

14 

32 

36 

40 

18 

16 

41 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

103 

40.0 

198.00 

195.50 

187.00-207.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

22 

23 

34 

10 

1 

1 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

160 

39.0 

211.00 

197.50 

159.50-278.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

14 

12 

10 

10 

13 

6 

8 

15 

40 

3 

3 

948 

40.0 

201.50 

192.00 

167.50-220.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

12 

57 

69 

104 

78 

128 

98 

155 

93 

61 

11 

20 

37 

10 

5 

7 

- 

572 

40.0 

199.00 

192.00 

173.00-214.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

24 

22 

62 

69 

80 

70 

101 

70 

15 

8 

7 

26 

1 

4 

1 

376 

39.5 

204.50 

192. 50 

161.00-228.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

33 

47 

42 

9 

48 

28 

54 

23 

46 

3 

13 

11 

9 

1 

6 

138 

40.0 

235.50 

240.50 

198.00-259.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

9 

4 

1 

6 

9 

20 

1  1 

40 

1 

12 

8 

3 

6 

624 

39.  5 

206.00 

192.00 

173.00-224.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

7 

27 

44 

61 

50 

91 

81 

85 

60 

36 

11 

16 

33 

10 

5 

7 

- 

404 

40.0 

205.00 

192.00 

180.00-220.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

5 

45 

42 

65 

64 

67 

53 

9 

8 

5 

26 

1 

~ 

220 

39.  5 

207.50 

188. 50 

160.00-259.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

23 

39 

16 

8 

26 

17 

18 

7 

27 

3 

11 

7 

1 

6 

~ 

56 

40.0 

274.50 

259.00 

259.00-305.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

— 

~ 

2 

1 

1 

23 

1 

10 

6 

3 

6 

324 

40.0 

192.50 

187.00 

162.00-214.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

5 

30 

25 

43 

28 

37 

17 

70 

33 

25 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

168 

40.0 

185.00 

179.00 

157.50-209.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

20 

17 

17 

27 

15 

6 

34 

17 

6 

156 

40.0 

200.50 

199.00 

167.00-221.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

P 

26 

1 

22 

1  1 

36 

1  6 

19 

82 

40.0 

208.50 

206.00 

186.00-238.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

8 

7 

3 

1 

6 

7 

19 

1  0 

17 

246 

38.  5 

183.00 

181.00 

161.50-194.50 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

12 

22 

22 

24 

33 

64 

8 

31 

7 

14 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

40.  0 

181.00 

189.00 

165. 50-190. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

6 

5 

7 

35 

2 

166 

38.0 

184.00 

177.00 

159.00-201.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

17 

16 

19 

26 

29 

4 

22 

5 

14 

1.317 

39.0 

168.50 

1 6  3 . 50 

144.00-182.00 

_ 

20 

65 

52 

87 

232 

142 

154 

165 

158 

70 

84 

34 

7 

2 

7 

36 

1 

- 

1 

" 

494 

40.0 

180.00 

171.00 

155.50-192.00 

- 

- 

3 

3 

30 

48 

92 

57 

67 

60 

52 

32 

1  5 

823 

38.5 

161.50 

157.50 

140.00-180.00 

- 

20 

62 

49 

57 

184 

50 

97 

98 

98 

18 

52 

1  9 

3 

2 

6 

77 

40.0 

185.00 

185.50 

158.00-200.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

18 

5 

2 

12 

10 

7 

618 

39.  5 

186.00 

176.50 

156.50-195.50 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

32 

59 

82 

65 

107 

74 

56 

52 

34 

7 

2 

7 

36 

1 

- 

1 

- 

327 

40.0 

191.50 

178.50 

162.50-197.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

61 

46 

48 

37 

49 

23 

15 

291 

39.0 

180.50 

176.00 

149.00-193.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

30 

48 

21 

19 

59 

37 

7 

29 

19 

6 

52 

40.0 

185.50 

183.50 

148.50-209.00 

18 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

19 

_ 

— 

C 

5§ 

ii 

a 

•< 

:: 

CD 

•’1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979  —  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TURING  - 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MESSEN6ERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPE RA TOR-RECE PTION I STS- 

MANUF  AC  TURING - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - - - 


( 

standard) 

Number 

0# 

worker* 

Average 
weekly 
hour*  1 
(itaadard 

I  Mean2 

Median 

Middle  range  2 

699 

38.5 

$ 

152.50 

$ 

149.00 

$  $ 

139.50-171.00 

167 

39.5 

157.50 

151.00 

141.50-172.50 

532 

38.0 

151.00 

146.00 

135.50-171.00 

753 

39.0 

161.00 

152.50 

129.00-177.00 

239 

40.0 

171.00 

160.00 

150.50-184.00 

514 

38.  5 

156.00 

145.50 

124.00-173.00 

39 

40.0 

224.50 

1 8 1 . 50 

174.50-285.00 

97 

39.0 

186.00 

173.00 

164.50-188.50 

64 

38.0 

177.00 

172.50 

162.00-187.00 

379 

39.0 

173.50 

157.50 

146.00-182.50 

171 

40.0 

168.00 

157.50 

152.00-178.00 

208 

38.5 

178.00 

154.00 

145.50-204.50 

37 

40.0 

220.50 

174.50 

174.50-285.00 

277 

38.0 

135.00 

124.50 

115.00-138.00 

242 

38.0 

132.00 

124.00 

115.00-135.00 

297 

39.0 

161.00 

158.00 

137.50-171.50 

138 

39.5 

163.50 

158.00 

137.50-170.00 

159 

38.5 

158.50 

160.00 

139.50-171.50 

173 

39.5 

180.00 

167.00 

140.00-204.50 

75 

40.0 

198.00 

186.50 

167.00-215.50 

98 

39.5 

166.00 

160.00 

134.00-168.00 

530 

39.0 

169.50 

160.00 

144.00-181.50 

218 

40.0 

179.50 

175.50 

157.00-195.50 

312 

38.5 

162.50 

149.50 

140.00-172.50 

670 

40.0 

188.50 

184.00 

150.00-220.50 

277 

39.5 

207.50 

189.00 

176.00-235.00 

393 

40.0 

175.50 

159.00 

150.00-190.00 

355 

39.5 

192.50 

184.00 

159.00-199.50 

158 

39.5 

223.00 

230.00 

179.50-265.00 

315 

40.0 

184.50 

165.00 

150.00-248.00 

119 

39.5 

186.50 

184.50 

153.00-205.50 

196 

40.0 

183.00 

150.00 

150.00-252.00 

2.728 

39.5 

193.50 

184.50 

160.00-218.00 

1.247 

39.5 

198.00 

186.50 

162.00-214.00 

1*481 

39.5 

189.50 

184.00 

154.00-222.00 

1*226 

39.5 

212.50 

207.00 

183.00-230.00 

532 

39.5 

221.00 

212.50 

186.50-233.00 

694 

39.0 

206.00 

200.00 

180.00-230.00 

93 

40.0 

277.00 

259.00 

259.00-287.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


and 

under 

100 


ssssssiss 

100  110  120  130  1  AO  150  160  170  180  190 


110  120  130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200 


*  «  *  *  «  i  i  t  i  i - 

200  220  200  2*0  280  300  320  300  360  380 

~~  -  and 

220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  380  over 


20 

65 

49 

55 

173 

60 

89 

58 

84 

14 

32 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

3 

28 

37 

31 

11 

19 

23 

3 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

62 

46 

27 

136 

29 

78 

39 

61 

1 1 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

83 

86 

80 

87 

83 

60 

78 

59 

12 

46 

7 

14 

5 

14 

18 

1 

- 

4 

11 

17 

26 

63 

25 

19 

24 

9 

20 

5 

8 

3 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

20 

79 

75 

63 

61 

20 

35 

59 

35 

3 

26 

2 

6 

2 

10 

18 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

“ 

~ 

19 

3 

“ 

- 

“ 

4 

1 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

6 

12 

27 

18 

3 

6 

2 

9 

2 

2 

— 

~ 

~ 

7 

5 

8 

26 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

19 

37 

72 

73 

25 

47 

20 

7 

35 

4 

4 

2 

10 

18 

1 

- 

- 

7 

11 

19 

59 

18 

16 

16 

5 

11 

3 

#- 

1 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

12 

26 

53 

14 

7 

31 

4 

2 

24 

1 

4 

1 

6 

18 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

“ 

19 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

78 

67 

43 

5 

4 

23 

4 

21 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

20 

74 

63 

37 

1 

1 

20 

2 

20 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

40 

26 

58 

59 

34 

12 

9 

5 

4 

6 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

20 

17 

7 

38 

20 

14 

5 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

_ 

1 

_ 

~ 

“ 

17 

23 

19 

20 

39 

20 

7 

6 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

31 

3 

12 

37 

8 

16 

6 

15 

14 

8 

1 

5 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

9 

10 

7 

15 

6 

8 

4 

7 

- 

5 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

~ 

3 

8 

31 

2 

3 

27 

1 

1 

~ 

7 

10 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

47 

148 

57 

31 

92 

36 

30 

40 

12 

7 

1 

5 

12 

1 

- 

1 

15 

30 

50 

7 

8 

36 

29 

17 

12 

2 

1 

2 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

9 

1 

32 

118 

7 

24 

84 

- 

1 

23 

- 

5 

3 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

30 

6 

72 

145 

28 

49 

Ill 

40 

7 

45 

83 

31 

11 

2 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

25 

11 

25 

29 

52 

12 

5 

45 

17 

31 

11 

2 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

* 

2 

28 

4 

47 

134 

3 

20 

59 

28 

2 

- 

66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

1 

21 

58 

18 

36 

75 

38 

3 

30 

14 

25 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

~ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

18 

17 

18 

12 

3 

30 

14 

25 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

10 

5 

51 

87 

10 

13 

36 

2 

4 

15 

69 

6 

5 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

23 

10 

7 

12 

34 

- 

2 

15 

3 

6 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

2 

9 

4 

28 

77 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

35 

118 

103 

204 

159 

310 

200 

355 

183 

412 

234 

181 

50 

33 

56 

34 

36 

6 

5 

- 

- 

19 

52 

75 

86 

167 

121 

139 

92 

253 

64 

47 

19 

19 

28 

25 

33 

6 

2 

12 

35 

99 

51 

129 

73 

143 

79 

216 

91 

159 

170 

134 

31 

14 

28 

9 

3 

3 

- 

12 

9 

6 

92 

25 

36 

73 

199 

84 

263 

177 

91 

42 

29 

23 

34 

22 

4 

5 

- 

- 

'4 

24 

16 

10 

27 

61 

55 

164 

49 

31 

13 

15 

13 

25 

19 

4 

2 

- 

12 

9 

2 

68 

9 

26 

46 

138 

29 

99 

128 

60 

29 

14 

10 

9 

3 

_ 

3 

~ 

■“ 

— 

— 

” 

~ 

1 

* 

3 

48 

10 

11 

8 

6 

3 

- 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of _ 


Occupation  and  Industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  SMSLYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

MA  NUFACTURI  N6 - 

NONAS  NUF  AC  TURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


Number 

cd 

weaken 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)t 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUF  AC  TURIN6  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)t 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


7  A 1 

377 
36  A 
16A 


277 

166 

111 

A6 


276 

120 

156 

A2 


97 


656 

A01 

255 

65 


176 

ei 

95 


3  A3 
215 
128 


137 

105 


709 

A06 

303 


13A 

87 


A  37 
233 
20A 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 
**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 
***  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Avcrt|  e 
weekly 
hour*1 


(ftandard] 


39.5 
AO.  0 
39.5 
AO.  0 


A09.50 
A00.00 
A  20 • 00 
A3A.00 


AO.O 
AO.  0 
39.  5 
AO.O 


39.5 

AO.O 

39.0 

AO.O 


AO.O 

AO.O 


39.5 

39.5 

39.0 

AO.O 


$ 


Weekly  earning** 
(rtandard) 


Median  2 


A58.50 

AA2.50 

A82.50 

501.50 


383.50 
39 A . 50 
A21.50 


^05.00 
393.50 
A1A.00 
A  36 . 00 


A5A.50 
A 3 9. 50 
A78.00 
A89.50 


367.00 

389.00 


322.50 
33A.00 
305.00 

317.50 


39.5 

AO.O 

39.0 


39.5 
39.  5 
39.0 


355.50 

381.50 

333.50 


316.50 

330.50 
293.00 


385.00 
388. 50 
AO 1.00 


Middle  range  2 


%59.00-ls 


59.00-453.50 
351.50-AA5.50 
367.00-A59.00 
385.00— A79. 50 


A16.50— A91.50 
397.0 0-A72.50 
AA5. 50-517.50 
461.5 0-5A5.50 


389.50  387.50  359.00-4 1 A. 50 


352. 50-414.00 
360.00-416.00 
36A. 50-494. 50 


356.50  324.50-419.00 
393.00  335.50-436.00 


302.00 

307.00 

299.50 

325.50 


337.00 

351.00 

331.00 


299.00 

302.00 

290.00 


39.5  295.50 
39.5  303.50 


39.5 

40.0 

39.0 


39.5 

AO.O 


39.5 
AO.O 

38.5 


236.00 

227.00 

248.00 


275.50 

275.50 


233.50 

220.50 

248.50 


270.50-347.50 

270.00-377.00 

273.00-333.50 

290.00-358.00 


307.00-381.00 

310.50-423.50 

302.00-349.50 


267.50- 339.50 
269.00-351.00 

265.50- 309.50 


285.00  250.00-317.50 
287.50  245.00-336.00 


234.00 

219.00 

240.00 


277.00 

270.00 


233.00 

213.00 

240.50 


195.00-273.00 

190.00-260.00 

205.50-282.50 


240.00-305.00 

237.00-305.00 


193.50-266.50 

184.00-250.00 

198.00-282.50 


s 

s 

% 

S 

t  * 

s 

S 

s 

S 

s 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200  220 

240 

260 

280 
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320 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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140 
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180 

200 

220  240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

3 

10 

19 

24 
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— 
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- 

3 

10 

18 

19 

27 

~ 
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- 

- 

1 
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33 

" 

_ 

21 

- 

- 

- 

_ 
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_ 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 
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~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

3 

6 

11 

13 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

3 

6 

7 

7 

~ 

~ 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

—  ~ 

— 

~ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

13 

13 

43 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7  57 

62 

71 

113 

77 

77 

_ 

- 

- 

4  49 

31 

37 

56 

42 

48 

- 

- 

3  8 

31 

34 

57 

35 

29 

2  5 

1 

2 

19 

3 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

5 

26 

24 

30 
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- 

- 

4 

1 

12 

8 

10 

' 

" 

4 

14 

16 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  45 

29 

44 

59 

45 

38 

_ 

- 

- 

39 

8 

22 

23 

29 

30 

2  6 

21 

22 

36 

16 

8 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5  12 

29 

22 

28 

8 

9 

— 

— 

~ 

4  10 

19 

14 

21 

5 

8 

- 

15 

41 

172 

76  94 

86 

87 

43 

53 

28 

“ 

15 

34 

109 

48  48 

47 

52 

12 

13 

19 

— 

— 

7 

63 

28  46 

39 

35 

31 

40 

9 

- 

- 

1 

1 

11  20 

14 

23 

22 

22 

1  1 

1 

1 

7  15 

7 

20 

9 

11 

7 

- 

- 

38 

115 

38  63 

48 

62 

20 

31 

17 

- 

33 

63 

29  27 

35 

30 

2 

2 

12 

~ 

“ 

5 

52 

9  36 

13 

32 

18 

29 

5 

360  380  400  420  440  460  480  500  520 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


!  *  i°  U4°'’  $*560:  5  at  $56°  to  $58°:  and  3  $580  to  $600. 

s  *  fc4o  Ht°n’  l 3  ?  ‘0  $560;  16  at  $560  to  $580;  and  10  at  $580  to  $600. 

5  at  $540  to  $560;  2  at  $560  to  $580;  1  at  $580  to  $600;  and  4  at  $600  to  $620. 
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36 

36 

8 
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13 

1 
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40 

11 
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46 

36 

15 


25 

18 

7 

2 


90 
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51 

17 


22 

16 

6 

2 


63 
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31 

27 

49 

36 

30 

33 

13 

7 

21 

27 

45 
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18 

20 

28 

11 

27 

14 

9 

11 

*20 

32 
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46 

25 

15 

**  45 

25 

23 

26 

11 

3 

19 

7 

18 

20 

14 

12 

26 

~ 

5 

11 

5 

3 

18 

37 

51 

43 
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18 

9 

19 

23 

20 

8 

28 

32 

20 

34 

10 

5 

8 

6 
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1 

21 

20 

14 

14 
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7 

8 

9 

11 

10 
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31 

17 

9 

23 

11 

21 

10 

6 
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6 
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3 

16 
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10 

15 

9 

5 

7 

6 

7 

5 
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24 
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8 
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1 

20 

3 
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12 

1 

14 
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2 

2 

3 
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4 
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4 

2 

4 
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~ 
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12 
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_ 

_ 

7 

2 

- 
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10 
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» 
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C3 
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c: 

:o 
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2! 

c: 
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technical  workers,  by  sex 


170 

72 

98 

530 

218 

312 

566 

195 

371 

290 

116 

174 

2.501 

1.109 

1.392 


A 

(a 

re  rase 

eea1) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

houa 

earning*1 

(•tender'd 

(itandard) 

4  38.5 

$ 

182.00 

0  40.0 

181.00 

4  38.0 

183.00 

6  39.0 

168.50 

6  40. 0 

180.00 

0  38.5 

161.50 

5  40.0 

184.00 

1  39.5 

186.00 

3  40.0 

191.50 

8  39.0 

180.00 

0  40.0 

184.00 

5  38.5 

152.50 

3  39.5 

157.50 

2  38.0 

151.00 

38.5 

160.00 

40.0 

168.50 

38.0 

156.00 

40.0 

227.50 

39.0 

186.00 

38.0 

177.00 

39.0 

172.00 

40.0 

165.00 

38.5 

177.50 

40.0 

223.50 

38.0 

134.00 

38.0 

132.00 

38.  5 

156.50 

39.5 

153.00 

38.0 

159.00 

39.5 

179.00 

40.0 

197.00 

39.5 

166.00  c 

39.0 

169.50 

40.0 

179.50 

38.5 

162.50 

40.0 

178.50 

39.5 

193.50 

40.0 

171.00 

40.0 

179.00 

39.5 

185.50 

40.0 

174.50 

39.  5 

190.00 

39.5 

192.00 

39.5 

188.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
UOHEN — CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  *  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UFACTURI  N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  - 


MANUFACTURING 


BOOK KEEPIN6- HA CHINE  OPERATORS. 
CLASS  A  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


EV  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURINE  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURINE - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


(BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


1.107 

453 

654 

81 

1.394 

656 

738 

89 

71 


50 

506 

290 

216 

33 

1.365 

710 

655 

75 

647 

337 

310 

38 

718 

373 

345 

37 


589 

315 

274 

124 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURINE  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


251 

152 

99 

45 


207 

98 

109 

30 


39.5 

39.5 

39.0 

40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

40. C 
40.0 


40.0 

39.5 
39.5 
39.  5 
39.0 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

40.0 

39.  5 
39.5 
39.0 
40.0 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

40.0 


39.5 
40.0 
39.  5 
40.0 


40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

40.0 


39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

40.0 


$ 

207.50 

212.50 

203.50 
270.00 

176.50 

177.50 
175.00 

190.00 

193.00 


199.00 

198.50 

199.50 
197.00 
246.00 

191.50 
192.00 

190.50 

245.50 

207.00 

206.50 
208.00 

250.50 

177.50 
179.00 

175.50 
240.00 


416.00 

407.00 

426.00 

444.50 


461.00 

445.50 

485.00 

502.00 


392.50 
387.00 
397.00 

427.50 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979  —  Continued 


(mean*) 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

oi 

work  en 


Weekly 

hour* 

(itandaid) 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUEO 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  REN — CONTINUEO 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 


(BUSINESS*  -  CONTINUEO 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONNA  NUF  AC  TUR I  NE - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NE - 


131 

65 

66 


AO*  0 
AO  •  0 
AO*  0 


$ 

367.00 

348*00 

386.00 


A15 

297 

118 


39.5 

39.5 

39.0 


332.50 

341.50 

310.50 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUF  ACTURI  NE - 


120 

70 

50 


207 

151 

56 


88 

76 

A87 

276 

211 


39.5 
AO.  0 
39.5 


369.50 

390.00 

341.00 


39.0 

39.5 

39.0 


327.00 

340.00 

292.00 


39.5  295.50 
39.5  300.00 


39.0 
AO.  0 
38.  5 


236.00 

233.50 

239.00 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 
MANUFACTURIN6  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  B- 
MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


98 

65 


39.5  282.50 
40.0  280.50 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Aveiue 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

A.ni, 

<—•»*) 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

eamlngr1 

(itandard) 

Weekly 
boa  i* 
(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

% 

$ 

(BUSINESS)  - 

135 

39.5 

386.50 

312 

39.0 

228.00 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - 

9a 

39.0 

400.50 

158 

39.5 

223.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

40 

40.0 

402.50 

154 

38.0 

232.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

77 

40.0 

208.00 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  C  - 

57 

40.0 

366.00 

53 

39.5 

204.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

231 

39.0 

305.00 

947 

40.0 

281.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

94 

39.5 

312.00 

874 

40.0 

278.00 

nonmanufacturing - 

137 

39.0 

300.50 

369 

40.0 

331.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (8USINESS)* 

348 

«0;0 

330.00 

CLASS  A  - 

56 

39.0 

325.50 

337 

40.0 

281.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

289 

40.0 

276.00 

CLASS  B  - 

126 

39.5 

299.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

56 

39.5 

308.50 

203 

40.0 

205.00 

NONMANUF  AC  TUR  I  N6 - 

72 

39.0 

293.50 

199 

40.0 

204.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

198 

40.0 

236.00 

791 

40.0 

320.00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

92 

40.0 

268.00 

455 

40.0 

281.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

111 

40.0 

249.50 

203 

40.0 

305.50 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

50 

40.0 

297.00 

203 

40.0 

305.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

54 

40.0 

198,50 

447 

40.0 

317.00 

213 

40.0 

269.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

50 

40.0 

293.00 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES - 

154 

39.5 

285.5C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1 34j 

40.0 

■ — 1 

282.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4. 


Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Milwaukee 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  carpenters 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

public  utilities  - 


MAINTENANCE  electricians 
manufacturing  - 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  machinists 
manufacturing  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY) 

manufacturing  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UFACTURI  NE  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


maintenance  PIPEFITTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  SHEFT-METAL  WORKERS  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


maintenance  trades  helpers 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM) 

manufacturing  - 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


STATIONARY  ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


BOILER  TENDERS  — 
MANUFACTURING 


115 

110 


6*1 

6*1 


1.219 

1.219 


20* 

193 


226 

216 


Hourly  e 

amingi  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  e 

% 

* 

* 

s 

I 

~i - 

% 

*.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 
„  and 

*.80 

under 

— 

- 

“ 

5.00 

5.20 

5  .  *0 

5.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

3  9.01 

8.  93 

8.2*-  9.58 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0  8.86 

8.70 

8.35-  9.21 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3  9.  29 

8.  93 

8. 2*-l 1.17 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6  8.52 

8.73 

8.16-  8.93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  9.6* 

9.73 

8.79-lC.*9 

_ 

2  9.  59 

9.73 

8.69-10.49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

7  8.87 

9.  13 

8.08-10. 00 

_ 

_ 

2 

8.92 

9.  21 

8.08-  9.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

10.18 

10.65 

9. *0-1 1.25 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10.19 

10.  92 

9. *0-1  1.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.96 

7.98 

6.77-  9.21 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

45 

1  36 

16 

37 

7.88 

7.  98 

6.67-  9.21 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

6 

45 

136 

16 

37 

9.10 

9.  71 

8.14-  9.71 

8.55 

8.  1* 

7.83-  9.19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9.35 

9.  71 

9.23-  9.71 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9.  39 

9.71 

9.23-  9.74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9.80 

9.  56 

9.21-10.19 

_ 

. 

9.82 

9.  56 

9.21-10.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9.31 

9.21 

8.46-10.19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9.32 

9.  21 

8.46-10.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9.  *6 

9.72 

8.59-10.19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9.  *5 

9.  72 

8.59-10.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.97 

7.  12 

5.70-  8.06 

1 

1 

_ 

* 

19 

8 

5 

7.02 

7.12 

5.70-  8.06 

- 

~ 

- 

4 

19 

8 

5 

4 

- 

8.66 

9.06 

7.43-  9.83 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8.66 

9.06 

7.43-  9.83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

4 

30 

9,  *  1 

9.71 

8.59-1 0.15 

_ 

_ 

9.*  1 

9.71 

8.59-10.15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8.09 

8.  *7 

7.56-  9.32 

13 

_ 

8.06 

8.  *7 

7.32-  9.32 

13 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

- 

7.96 

8.00 

6.92-  9.2* 

- 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

20 

7.97 

8.00 

6.91-  9.2* 

4 

16 

20 

* i  i 

6.*0  6.80  7.20 


f 

7.60 


6.80  7.20  7.60  8.00 


*  *  *  *  5  i  I  S - i - 1 - 

8.00  8. * 0  8.  80  9.20  9. 60 10. 00 1 0. *0 10. 80 1 1 . 20 1 1 . 60 

and 

8*  *0  8«80  9*20  9.6010.0010.*0lQ.e011.2011.60  over 


5* 

5* 


*8 

*7 


19 

38 

9 

2* 

10 

1* 

10 

11 

70 

55 

68 

*4 

11 

15 

5 

15 

4 

6 

4 

6 

207 

167 

1*3 

126 

207 

167 

1*3 

125 

2* 

16 

29 

35 

1* 

5 

15 

13 

10 

1 1 

1* 

22 

10 

11 

1* 

1* 

- 

- 

1 

1 

~ 

1 

1 

- 

4 

4 

: 

: 

- 

- 

15 

5 

15 

5 

* 

16 

2 

2 

2 

16 

1 

2 

66 

32 

38 

39 

66 

32 

38 

39 

51 

8 

23 

57 

51 

8 

23 

57 

3 

3 

9 

20 

3 

3 

9 

20 

2 

22 

10 

* 

- 

22 

5 

* 

28 

26 

2 

2 


37 

13 

2* 

23 


19 

19 


13 

11 

2 


11 

9 

2 


123  168 

123  153 


67 

60 

7 

7 

17 

17 

30 

30 

25 

25 

*5 

*5 

*7 

*7 

1*5 

1*5 

20 

1* 

68 

68 


38 

38 


18 

18 


90 

90 


60  3*3 

*1  337 


10 

9 


*9 

36 


71 

27 


30 

13 


32 

31 


86 

82 


9 

30 

*6 

186 

6 

75 

8 

1* 

12 

- 

6 

_ 

1 

16 

3* 

186 

- 

75 

1 

16 

3* 

18* 

- 

75 

2* 

1* 

100 

30 

65 

_ 

2* 

5 

100 

30 

65 

- 

19 

- 

*7 

7 

18 

_ 

18 

- 

*7 

7 

18 

- 

58 

* 

2* 

66 

66 

_ 

58 

* 

2* 

61 

66 

- 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*3 

38 

3* 

176 

69 

21 

*3 

38 

3* 

176 

69 

21 

53 

57 

193 

1*9 

253 

168 

53 

57 

193 

1*9 

253 

168 

23 

15 

60 

- 

12 

_ 

23 

1* 

56 

- 

12 

- 

2 

13 

65 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

10 

65 

27 

8 

19 


97  120  210  129  128 
73  65  202  73  122 


*  *151 

*  126 


16  259 

16  259 


2* 

2* 


50 

50 


2* 

2* 


28 

28 


23 

23 


20 

20 


11 

11 


.40. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


- 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


(UCKO  RIVERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I  TIPS - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEOIUM  TRUCK  — 

manufacturing  - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

<IPPERS - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

•  ICE  I  vers - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

UPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

iREHOUSEME  N - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

iOER  FILLERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

UPPING  PACKERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ITERI A L  HANDLIN6  LABORERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

JRKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

)UER- TRUCK  OPERATORS 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JAROS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

S 

2.90 

and 

under 

3.00 

s 

3.00 

3.  20 

s 

3.20 

3.40 

s 

3.40 

3.60 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

3.245 

7.  99 

9.48 

6.25- 

9.58 

- 

- 

- 

152 

859 

6.80 

7.  18 

5.07- 

8.  34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.386 

8.42 

9.  48 

6.  25- 

10.18 

- 

- 

- 

152 

1.665 

9.75 

9.  58 

9.48- 

10.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

567 

7.56 

9.  12 

4.60- 

9.  58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

349 

6.39 

5.04 

4.50- 

9.12 

- 

~ 

~ 

521 

7.96 

7.29 

6.25- 

10.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

7.85 

7.70 

7.27- 

9.12 

- 

~ 

* 

1.680 

9.12 

9.  48 

9.48- 

10.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

329 

6.91 

7.  18 

5.77- 

7.97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.351 

9.66 

9.  48 

9.48- 

10.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.279 

9.76 

9.  48 

9.48- 

10.18 

- 

- 

“ 

333 

6.01 

5.97 

4.50- 

6.92 

- 

6 

- 

- 

246 

6.09 

5.97 

4.70- 

6.82 

- 

- 

- 

- 

87 

5.81 

6.65 

4.03- 

7.10 

- 

6 

- 

— 

386 

5.85 

6.21 

5.25- 

6.91 

12 

14 

21 

1 

156 

6.73 

6.78 

6.06- 

7.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  30 

5.25 

5.  35 

3.70- 

6.46 

12 

19 

21 

1 

554 

5.93 

5.75 

5.10- 

6.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

445 

5.71 

5.57 

5.09- 

6.25 

- 

— 

— 

970 

7.16 

6.99 

6.59- 

8.07 

- 

8 

1 

1 

450 

6.80 

6.86 

6.54- 

6.99 

~ 

— 

~ 

1.596 

5.25 

5.  25 

3.98- 

6.30 

- 

38 

38 

87 

662 

4.91 

4.31 

3.86- 

5.  96 

- 

- 

- 

5 

934 

5.49 

6.05 

5.00- 

6.  30 

- 

38 

38 

82 

1.149 

5.92 

6.  18 

4.85- 

7.12 

9 

2 

19 

35 

993 

6.  1  3 

6.  26 

4.86- 

7.12 

- 

- 

- 

7 

156 

4.59 

4.  12 

3.50- 

5.06 

9 

2 

19 

28 

2.414 

7.12 

7.08 

5.57- 

9.42 

45 

9 

11 

15 

1.410 

6.47 

6.  73 

6.01- 

7.26 

27 

- 

— 

“ 

1.004 

8.03 

9.42 

4.50- 

10.12 

18 

9 

11 

15 

650 

9.85 

10.  12 

9.42- 

10.22 

~ 

~ 

— 

' 

2.685 

6.87 

6.86 

5.55- 

8.37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.496 

6.85 

6.92 

5.33- 

8.11 

- 

T 

~ 

189 

7.12 

6.  46 

6.46- 

8.37 

' 

218 

6.78 

7.  34 

6.52- 

7.34 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

218 

6.78 

7.  34 

6.52- 

7.34 

~ 

~ 

— 

■ 

2.017 

4.02 

3.  30 

3.00- 

4.25 

501 

288 

286 

126 

329 

6.57 

6.79 

5.45- 

7.55 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1.688 

3.52 

3.  20 

2.95- 

3.75 

501 

288 

286 

126 

ASS 

3.60  A. 00  4.40 


U.  00  4.40  4.80 


118 

25 

201 

- 

5 

192 

118 

20 

9 

. 

5 

162 

5 

162 

30 

- 

- 

30 

44 

53 

- 

21 

51 

23 

2 

19 

2 

5 

19 

2 

5 

48 

14 

4 

48 

14 

4 

_ 

20 

30 

- 

30 

251 

221 

43 

220 

195 

35 

31 

26 

8 

65 

24 

12 

45 

19 

12 

20 

5 

- 

16 

114 

145 

- 

34 

18 

16 

80 

127 

240 

2 

91 

240 

- 

82 

” 

2 

9 

. 

11 

- 

- 

11 

188 

145 

49 

- 

4 

12 

188 

141 

37 

SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


t.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.  20 

7.60 

8.00 

o 

sr 

00 

8.80 

9.  20 

9.6010 

1.0010 

.4010 

.80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

>.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.  40 

8.  80 

9.20 

9. 6010.0010 

.4010 

.8011 

.20 

51 

26 

34 

372 

40 

109 

133 

66 

38 

21 

192 

937 

104 

626 

33 

26 

34 

82 

25 

97 

64 

66 

34 

21 

180 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

290 

15 

12 

69 

- 

4 

- 

12 

937 

104 

626 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 1 

3 

- 

2 

- 

917 

104 

626 

12 

3 

_ 

21 

2 

27 

3 

9 

12 

- 

108 

203 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

7 

- 

21 

2 

16 

3 

9 

8 

108 

~ 

~ 

— 

_ 

4 

_ 

200 

12 

2 

61 

33 

- 

- 

44 

- 

- 

165 

- 

- 

- 

a 

- 

- 

- 

2 

49 

33 

~ 

- 

32 

~ 

* 

_ 

- 

“ 

15 

15 

34 

48 

7 

71 

56 

23 

24 

18 

40 

734 

104 

461 

- 

- 

15 

15 

34 

46 

7 

71 

6 

23 

24 

18 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7  34 

104 

461 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

714 

104 

461 

- 

27 

7 

34 

1 

60 

43 

- 

5 

41 

6 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

6 

33 

1 

32 

21 

- 

5 

39 

6 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

28 

22 

- 

2 

~ 

1 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

15 

47 

16 

69 

54 

46 

23 

10 

15 

2 

7 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

19 

16 

17 

29 

20 

23 

10 

12 

2 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

~ 

11 

28 

- 

52 

25 

26 

“ 

~ 

3 

5 

1 

~ 

— 

■ 

99 

92 

42 

96 

3 

67 

47 

2 

34 

- 

1 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

97 

92 

1 

94 

3 

66 

1 

2 

18 

— 

“ 

5 

— 

20 

5 

32 

52 

140 

186 

159 

64 

157 

8 

85 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

132 

184 

- 

51 

6 

3 

6 

— 

“ 

* 

40 

17  1 

46 

474 

31 

62 

2R 

10 

52 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

15 

- 

40 

10 

31 

62 

28 

10 

R 

- 

1 

“ 

1 

1 

25 

171 

6 

464 

- 

- 

l 

- 

44 

~ 

“ 

* 

' 

250 

117 

8 

111 

118 

121 

210 

4 

38 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

214 

104 

- 

111 

118 

121 

210 

4 

22 

1 

“ 

- 

3 

“ 

2 

~ 

36 

1  3 

8 

- 

- 

_ 

16 

~ 

— 

* 

' 

215 

35 

70 

189 

169 

345 

285 

26 

63 

1 

17 

228 

- 

416 

- 

- 

207 

30 

32 

189 

169 

330 

285 

26 

36 

1 

17 

9 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

8 

5 

38 

_ 

- 

15 

- 

- 

27 

- 

- 

2  19 

- 

416 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

219 

416 

- 

302 

46 

127 

108 

319 

222 

65 

349 

195 

1  45 

451 

9 

- 

14 

- 

- 

291 

30 

126 

106 

249 

222 

65 

347 

141 

145 

451 

1 

- 

“ 

~ 

11 

16 

1 

2 

70 

~ 

~ 

2 

54 

8 

14 

35 

8 

25 

3 

111 

14 

5 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

- 

- 

8 

25 

3 

111 

14 

5 

6 

— 

~ 

— 

50 

93 

28 

13 

72 

35 

44 

39 

35 

- 

5 

16 

4 

- 

- 

- 

21 

58 

19 

10 

69 

31 

44 

34 

27 

~ 

“ 

— 

— 

29 

35 

9 

3 

3 

4 

- 

5 

8 

5 

16 

c 


g 


u 

» 

•< 


a 

•11 

IN 

I 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


GUARDS  -  CONTIimUEO 

GUARDS*  CLASS  A  - 

GUAROS.  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Hourly  ear 

mngs  * 

Num 

3er  of  workers  re 

ceiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Number 

s 

* 

* 

s 

« 

* 

s 

s 

* 

S 

S 

S 

S 

* 

S 

S 

S 

S 

t 

1  i - i - i - 

of 

2.90 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.  20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.80 

9.  20 

9.6010.0010.4010.80 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

3.0C 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.  60 

8.00 

8.  40 

8.  80 

9.20 

9.  60 10. 00 10. 4010.8011.20 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

176 

5.84 

5.70 

5.10- 

6.62 

- 

9 

23 

11 

" 

5 

39 

14 

3 

29 

12 

4 

2 

- 

- 

5 

16 

4 

1*841 

3.85 

3.  21 

2.95- 

4.00 

501 

279 

263 

115 

188 

145 

49 

45 

54 

14 

10 

43 

23 

40 

37 

35 

227 

6.84 

7.05 

6.18- 

7.77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

16 

19 

5 

7 

40 

23 

40 

34 

27 

1*614 

3.43 

3.  20 

2.95- 

3.  75 

501 

279 

263 

115 

188 

141 

37 

29 

35 

9 

3 

3 

- 

3 

8 

- 

- 

- 

-  -  -  - 

4.306 

4.31 

3.  30 

2.95- 

5.68 

1700 

329 

187 

145 

60 

110 

259 

264 

172 

111 

290 

174 

189 

189 

46 

65 

1*725 

5.90 

6.  18 

4.88- 

7.08 

54 

27 

15 

- 

7 

36 

234 

192 

131 

105 

282 

171 

184 

1  86 

2.581 

3.25 

2.95 

2.90- 

3.15 

1646 

302 

172 

145 

53 

74 

25 

72 

4  1 

6 

8 

3 

5 

- 

10 

74 

5.95 

4.91 

4.20- 

7.44 

33 

8 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

6 

10 

- 

12 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement, 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POUERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N8  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  machinists  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 
(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONNA NUF AC TURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  sheft-metal  workers  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  traoes  helpers  - 

manufacturing  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 


202 

130 

72 
46 

1*152 

962 

116 

73 

559 

544 

1*736 

1*647 


557 

175 

382 

372 

302 

293 

152 

151 

283 

278 

114 

110 

641 

641 

1*219 

1*219 

203 

193 

226 

216 


Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 


$ 

9.00 
8.86 
9.  26 
8.52 

9.64 

9.59 

8.86 

8.92 

10.  18 
10.19 

7.96 

7.B8 


9.10 

8.55 

9.35 

9.39 

9.80 

9.82 

9.31 

9.32 

9.46 

9.45 

7.00 

7.02 

8.66 

8.66 

9.4  1 
9.41 

B.  08 
8.06 

7.96 

7.97 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - : - 

SHIPPERS - *• - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

RECEIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


3.226 

7.99 

859 

6.80 

2.367 

8.42 

1*647 

9.75 

549 

7.49 

349 

6.  39 

521 

7.96 

120 

7.85 

1.679 

9.12 

329 

6.91 

1.350 

9.66 

1.278 

9.76 

293 

6.13 

211 

6.25 

82 

5.80 

341 

5.95 

143 

6.75 

198 

5.  36 

521 

5.90 

413 

5.65 

805 

7.24 

393 

6.82 

952 

5.62 

368 

5.19 

584 

5.90 

737 

6.42 

679 

6.59 

2*098 

7.  38 

1*128 

6.76 

970 

8.11 

648 

9.86 

2*542 

6.89 

2*364 

6.88 

178 

7.13 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) 
MANUFACTURING  - 


6UAR0S  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


6UARDS*  CLASS  A 


GUARDS*  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 
MANUFACTURING 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS 
MANUFACTURING  -- 


GUARDS  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN3 


GUARDS*  CLASS  B  — 
NONMANUFACTURING 


JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 


212 

212 

1*853 

306 

1*547 

159 

1*694 

214 

1*480 

2*682 

1.289 


627 

277 


409 

311 


309 

282 


125 

114 


164 
14  1 


147 

134 


4  12 


iveragc 

mean2) 

hourly 

amingi4 


$ 

6.81 

6.81 

4.04 

6.64 

3.53 

5.97 

3.86 

6.89 

3.42 

4.56 

5.82 

7.41 


4.67 

4.49 


5.02 

5.14 


5.  36 
5.  30 


6.42 

6.37 


3.  79 
3.47 


3.68 
3.  46 


)» 

» 


o 


See  footnotes 


at  edn  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  selected  periods 


earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups. 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 


All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades _ 

Unskilled  plant  workers. _ 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades _ 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 


hlay  1972 

to 

May  1973 


5.5 

(6) 

5.2 

5.4 

5.9 


5.0 

(6) 

5.2 

5.1 

5.8 


6.3 

(?) 

(6) 

6.3 


Ttfay  1$73 

to 

May  1974 


7.2 

(6) 

6.9 

7.6 

8.0 


7.0 

(6) 

7.1 
7.4 

8.1 


May  1974  to  April  1975 

1 1 -month 

Annual  rate 

increase 

of  increase 

8.7 

9.5 

8.5 

9.3 

9.4 

10.3 

10.2 

11.2 

8.8 

9.6 

8.6 

9.4 

8.5 

9.3 

9.6 

10.5 

10.9 

11.9 

11.2 

12.3 

8.8 

9.6 

8.8 

9.6 

(6) 

(6) 

4.7 

5.1 

■Xpril  1<5?5 

to 

April  1976 


8.3 
8.0 
8.2 
8.6 

9.3 


7.7 

7.9 

7.6 

8.3 

9.3 


April  1976 

to 

April  1977 


7.2 

7.0 

6.5 

8.6 

7.2 


7.9 

7.2 

6.7 

9.1 

8.2 


"April  1977 

to 

April  1978 


7.8 

8.6 

8.6 

8.4 

10.0 


6.2 

6.9 

7.9 
8.4 

10.3 


April  1978 

to 

April  1979 


7.2 
7.0 

6.3 
8.5 
8.0 


7.4 

7.5 

6.6 
8.4 
9.2 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pav  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


secretaries*  class  a . 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B . 

secretaries*  CLASS  C . 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D . 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E . 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR.. . 

STENOGRAPHERS*  6ENERAL . 

TRANSCRI BIN6-NACH INE  TYPISTS.. 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A . 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B . 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A . 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  R . 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C . 

NESSEN6ERS. . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A . 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B . 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A.... 
ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B.... 
600KKEEPIN6-NACMINE 

OPERATORS*  CLASS  A . 

PAYROLL  CLERKS . 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A.. 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B.. 


CONPUTER  SYSTENS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  A . 

CONPUTER  SYSTENS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  B . 

CONPUTER  SYSTENS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! *  CLASS  C . 

CONPUTER  PR06RANNERS 

(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  A . 

CONPUTER  PR06RANNERS 

(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  K . 

CONPUTER  PR06RANNERS 

(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  C . 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A.. 
CONPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B.« 
CONPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C.. 

CONPUTER  OATA  LIBRARIANS . 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A . 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B . 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C...... . 

ORAFTERS-TRACERS . 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS* 

CLASS  A . 

electronics  technicians. 

CLASS  B . 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES. 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

'ile  clerks 

Messen- 

gers 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typist 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class 

Class  C 

100 

120 

100 

132 

117 

100 

147 

126 

115 

100 

157 

136 

125 

112 

100 

156 

134 

117 

112 

113 

100 

168 

148 

126 

125 

127 

111 

100 

174 

156 

141 

121 

111 

107 

85 

100 

164 

142 

128 

1 18 

134 

114 

100 

109 

100 

192 

157 

151 

136 

121 

128 

120 

123 

121 

100 

142 

131 

119 

113 

109 

102 

86 

95 

95 

80 

100 

182 

162 

143 

133 

128 

120 

112 

115 

116 

103 

123 

100 

185 

200 

160 

151 

124 

130 

138 

128 

125 

(6! 

(61 

(6  1 

100 

189 

162 

144 

139 

119 

119 

108 

118 

118 

93 

128 

102 

85 

100 

150 

129 

116 

103 

104 

106 

95 

91 

91 

82 

102 

83 

81 

78 

145 

129 

120 

121 

112 

106 

103 

106 

111 

99 

106 

90 

84 

90 

140 

116 

107 

100 

(61 

92 

74 

(6! 

81 

81 

79 

81 

70 

80 

144 

131 

124 

1  33 

114 

107 

102 

(61 

(61 

84 

99 

90 

73 

75 

138 

113 

105 

97 

98 

89 

81 

88 

83 

74 

93 

76 

70 

73 

160 

135 

124 

117 

112 

110 

100 

107 

97 

92 

108 

88 

82 

91 

137 

123 

101 

(  6> 

(6) 

90 

(6! 

(6! 

(6  1 

74 

(61 

(61 

(6  1 

73 

136 

113 

103 

97 

100 

98 

86 

88 

82 

77 

92 

71 

65 

73 

147 

124 

117 

107 

102 

97 

91 

94 

93 

80 

97 

82 

78 

83 

144 

139 

129 

125 

108 

111 

104 

100 

103 

82 

109 

90 

75 

89 

Switch¬ 
board 
opera  tore 


100 

104 

97 

105 
90 

109 

90 

89 

98 
113 


Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 


100 

86 

100 

89 

98 

91 

90 

99 
97 


Order  clerks, 


Class  A  Class 


100 

121 

101 

121 

(6! 

97 

101 

119 


100 

96 

96 

(6) 

92 

89 

99 


Accounting  clerks 


100 

121 

105 

loa 

108 

118 


Book¬ 
keeping- 
machine 
operators, 
class  A 


100 

82 

89 

90 
100 


100 

97 

115 

(6! 


Payroll 

clerks 


100 
109 
1  1  A 


Key  entry  operator* 


100 

120 


B 

•< 


C3 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared 


Computer  systems 
analysts  (business) 

Computer  programmers  (business) 

Computer  operators 

Computer 

data 

librarians 

DraJ 

ters 

Electronics 

technicians 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

D  rafte  re¬ 
trace  rs 

Class  A 

Class  B 

100 

118 

100 

135 

119 

100 

129 

117 

102 

100 

150 

129 

120 

116 

100 

135 

1 15 

133 

117 

100 

160 

139 

140 

128 

111 

105 

100 

179 

159 

131 

146 

128 

123 

119 

100 

201 

156 

(  61 

159 

147 

126 

135 

118 

100 

203 

183 

149 

174 

153 

151 

140 

120 

105 

100 

127 

119 

96 

107 

92 

87 

88 

74 

73 

68 

100 

153 

141 

1 17 

128 

108 

109 

109 

89 

90 

77 

121 

100 

184 

180 

1  38 

159 

140 

133 

137 

112 

112 

100 

1  53 

125 

100 

199 

205 

(  6! 

174 

147 

(61 

142 

113 

125 

118 

1  74 

143 

123 

100 

(6! 

(61 

(  6! 

(6! 

(61 

(6! 

86 

(6! 

(6) 

(6! 

98 

(6) 

62 

(6! 

100 

(6! 

(6) 

(  6! 

(6) 

(6» 

(6) 

99 

(6! 

(6! 

(6  » 

113 

95 

75 

(6! 

117 

100 

.  159 

137 

125 

128 

113 

104 

99 

92 

88 

80 

115 

96 

77 

73 

(  6) 

1 10 

Registered 

industrial 

nurses 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

NAINTENANCE  PAINTERS.... . 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS. . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 
(MACHINERY) . 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . . 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS . 

MAINTENANCE  sheet-metal 

WORKERS . 

MILLWRIGHTS . 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS.... 
MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS 
(TOOLROOM) ................  ... 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS . 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

BOILER  TENDERS . 


TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK. 
TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAJ 

SHIPPERS . . . 

RECEIVERS . 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS.... 

WAREHOUSEMEN . 

OROER  FILLERS . 

SHIPPING  PACKERS..... . 

MATERIAL  HANOLING  LABORERS.... 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS........ 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT).... 

GUARDS.  CLASS  A . 

GUARDS.  CLASS  R . 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO 
CLEANERS . 


Maintenance,  toolro 

Mechanics 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

100 

94 

100 

108 

112 

100 

95 

100 

88 

100 

99 

105 

95 

103 

100 

102 

109 

94 

104 

104 

100 

99 

105 

95 

101 

101 

98 

99 

105 

96 

104 

101 

99 

97 

102 

94 

102 

96 

97 

129 

130 

119 

132 

121 

113 

97 

102 

94 

101 

99 

98 

92 

97 

90 

97 

93 

93 

105 

113 

100 

115 

103 

108 

114 

117 

106 

120 

109 

108 

Pipefitters 


100 

101 

100 

114 

97 

93 

107 

115 


Sheet-metal 

workers 


Millwrights 


Trades  helpers 


100 

100 

100 

(6  y 

113 

100 

97 

98 

84 

92 

93 

79 

107 

108 

86 

115 

117 

91 

Machine-tool 

operators 

(toolroom) 


Tool  and  die 
makers 


Stationary 

engineer 


100 

<»5 

104 

113 


100 

109 

123 


100 

105 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Truckdrivers 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

100 

(6) 

100 

(6  1 

(6) 

100 

(6  » 

(6) 

105 

101 

(6) 

1  1  1 

100 

(6) 

113 

106 

(61 

105 

103 

(6) 

(  6» 

104 

107 

123 

106 

113 

106 

104 

(6) 

115 

(61 

(6) 

118 

(6  1 

(61 

(6» 

124 

(6) 

114 

120 

110 

133 

5. 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared- 


Shippers 


100 

102 

(6) 

96 

lie 

112 

117 

104 


100 

(61 

94 

111 

106 

120 

103 


Shippers  and 
receivers 


100 
(  6  1 
(6  1 
106 
96 
106 


Warehousemen 


100 

118 

102 

115 

106 


Shipping  packets 


100 

95 
99 

96 


Material 

handling 

laborers 


100 

101 

96 


100 

98 


Forklift  operators 


Power- truck 
operators 
(other  than 
forklift) 


Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 
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arnings:  Large  establishments 


'able  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


Weekly  earning!1 

(•tandard) 

Number  of 

Number 

at 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(•tuidard] 

Mean  * 

Median  1 

Middle  range  2 

s 

105 

and 

under 

110 

s 

110 

120 

1*6*5 

39.5 

S 

2*3.50 

S 

236.00 

$  $ 

207.50-269.00 

1.185 

*0.0 

2*1.50 

233.00 

206. 00-26*. 00 

- 

- 

*60 

39.5 

2*7.50 

2*6.50 

21*. 00-278. 50 

- 

- 

133 

*0.0 

276.50 

278.50 

255. 50-29*. 50 

- 

“ 

1*6 

39.5 

31*. 00 

311.00 

272.50-3*8.50 

- 

- 

130 

39.5 

316.00 

312.50 

27*. 50-3*9. 50 

- 

- 

396 

39.5 

261.50 

260.00 

238. 00-28*. 00 

- 

- 

317 

39.5 

259.00 

255.00 

237.00-281.50 

- 

- 

79 

39.0 

271.00 

273.00 

253.00-308.50 

- 

- 

27 

*0.0 

30*. 00 

305.00 

28*. 50-319.00 

— 

” 

535 

39.5 

238.50 

229.00 

213.00-255.50 

- 

- 

*22 

*0.0 

230.50 

223.50 

207.00-2*5.00 

- 

- 

113 

39.5 

268.00 

258.50 

2*0.00-287.50 

- 

- 

29 

*0.0 

263.00 

2*9.50 

233.00-29*. 50 

” 

351 

39.5 

215.50 

211.50 

19*. 00-235. 50 

- 

- 

221 

*0.0 

213.50 

208.00 

190.00-233.50 

- 

- 

130 

39.0 

219.50 

216.00 

199.00-237.50 

“ 

“ 

200 

*0.0 

219.50 

206.00 

189.50-255.50 

- 

- 

95 

*0.0 

199.00 

195.50 

188.00-208.00 

“ 

“ 

680 

*0.0 

20* • 00 

193.50 

173. 50-22*. 50 

- 

- 

*83 

*0.0 

202.00 

192.00 

176.00-213.00 

- 

- 

197 

*0.0 

209.00 

203.50 

166.00-2*7.50 

- 

- 

118 

*0.0 

221.50 

226.00 

192.50-259.00 

— 

*27 

*0.0 

209.50 

193.50 

178.50-225.50 

- 

- 

330 

*0.0 

208.50 

195.00 

182.00-219.00 

- 

- 

97 

39.5 

213.00 

188.50 

160.00-259.00 

253 

*0.0 

195.00 

193.00 

166.00-218.00 

- 

- 

153 

*0.0 

188.50 

180.50 

16*. 50-209. 50 

- 

- 

100 

*0.0 

205.50 

203.50 

182.50-226.00 

- 

- 

81 

*0.0 

207.50 

206.00 

t85. 00-233. 00 

— 

126 

39.0 

192.00 

183.50 

162.00-210.00 

- 

- 

85 

38.5 

195.50 

185.00 

161.50-221.00 

“ 

“ 

588 

*0.0 

180.50 

171.00 

150.00-192.50 

- 

5 

36* 

*0.0 

1 8  * • 00 

172.50 

155.50-197.00 

- 

3 

22* 

39.  5 

175.00 

168.50 

1*8.50-188.00 

- 

2 

77 

*0.0 

185.00 

185.50 

158.00-200.00 

— 

375 

*0.0 

192.50 

178.50 

159.00-205.50 

- 

- 

233 

*0.0 

198.50 

183.00 

16*. 50-207. 00 

- 

- 

1*2 

*0.0 

182.00 

170.00 

1*9.00-199.50 

- 

- 

52 

*0.0 

185.50 

183.50 

1*8.50-209.00 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


L_ 


ECRETARIES - - - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONNA NUF AC TURI  NE - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


SECRETARIES#  CLASS 
MANUFACTURING - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonnanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

nonmanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING - 

NCNMANUFACTURIN6  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TEN06RAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

If  STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL - 

manufacturing - 

nonmanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


RANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 
NONMANUFACTURING - 

YPISTS - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


s  SSSSS<SS<< 

200  220  2*0  260  280  300  320  3*0  360  380  *00 

_________  and 

120  130  1*0  150  160  170  180  190  200  220  2*0  260  280  300  320  3*0  360  380  *00  over 


_ 

3 

9 

22 

38 

101 

130 

- 

3 

3 

12 

21 

8* 

103 

- 

- 

6 

10 

17 

17 

27 

- 

- 

3 

5 

5 

6 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

6 

6 

• 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

“ 

4 

2* 

*1 

— 

: 

* 

2* 

*1 

3 

3 

9 

18 

38 

50 

- 

3 

3 

6 

11 

32 

33 

" 

- 

- 

3 

7 

6 

17 

_ 

_ 

2 

8 

10 

32 

32 

- 

- 

- 

* 

* 

22 

23 

12 

30 

*0 

52 

69 

95 

70 

9 

9 

22 

38 

62 

75 

57 

3 

21 

18 

1* 

7 

20 

13 

- 

8 

9 

* 

1 

6 

9 

7 

15 

15 

30 

*1 

71 

55 

5 

* 

5 

21 

35 

60 

51 

2 

11 

10 

9 

6 

11 

* 

5 

15 

25 

22 

28 

2* 

15 

* 

5 

17 

17 

27 

15 

6 

1 

10 

8 

5 

1 

9 

9 

- 

8 

7 

3 

1 

6 

7 

3 

13 

12 

16 

13 

15 

8 

2 

13 

6 

11 

6 

9 

* 

32 

101 

70 

60 

78 

69 

*3 

18 

48 

*6 

*2 

5* 

38 

30 

1* 

53 

2* 

18 

2* 

31 

13 

- 

18 

5 

2 

12 

10 

7 

10 

*6 

*1 

*3 

55 

*2 

29 

2 

11 

25 

31 

*2 

22 

27 

8 

35 

16 

12 

13 

20 

2 

- 

18 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

290 

226 

6* 

3 


26 

22 

* 


131 

12* 

7 

2 

9* 

50 

** 

36 

30 

131 

101 

30 

20 

73 

67 

6 

58 

3* 

2* 

19 

21 

12 

55 

32 

23 

19 

*3 

23 

20 
19 


277 

209 

68 

13 

10 

* 

61 

58 

3 


123 

102 

21 

9 

61 

35 

26 

18 

10 

57 

*5 

12 

11 

29 

28 

1 

28 

17 
11 
10 

6 

* 

18 
15 

3 

1 

18 

15 

3 

1 


26  3 
191 
72 
23 

1 1 
10 

85 

79 

6 


106 

70 

36 

6 

*3 

31 
12 

16 

1 

55 

15 

*0 

*0 

32 
9 

23 

23 

6 

17 

17 

1* 

1* 


217 

126 

91 

*8 

26 

26 

8* 

60 

2* 

5 

*1 

26 

15 

2 

23 

13 

10 

*1 

1 


93 

67 

26 

18 

21 

20 

*0 

33 

7 

6 

22 

10 

12 

5 

7 

* 

3 


79 

50 

29 

16 

16 

1* 

*3 

29 

1* 

9 

15 

7 


*7 

31 

16 

8 

12 

11 

27 

19 


35 

22 

13 

* 

20 

18 


20 

17 

3 


1* 

12 


12 

12 


33 

26 

7 

5 

30 

26 

* 


36 

28 


36 

28 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  April  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard 

<« 

If 

;1 

Num 

aer  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  e 

arnings  of — 

Mean* 

Median  * 

Middle  range  * 

s 

105 

and 

under 

110 

s 

110 

120 

s 

120 

130 

S 

130 

140 

* 

140 

150 

4 

150 

160 

< 

160 

170 

s 

170 

180 

s 

180 

190 

s 

190 

200 

f 

200 

220 

% 

220 

240 

s 

240 

260 

s 

260 

280 

% 

280 

3  00 

s 

300 

320 

* 

3  20 

3  40 

S 

340 

* 

360 

% 

380 

* 

400 

and 

TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

213 

39.  5 

160.00 

155.00 

142.50-178.50 

- 

5 

9 

22 

55 

29 

17 

23 

27 

14 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

131 

40.0 

158.00 

153.00 

142.00-171.00 

- 

3 

3 

16 

37 

21 

1  1 

12 

16 

3 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG  - 

82 

39.0 

163.00 

161.50 

146.50-185.50 

- 

2 

6 

6 

18 

8 

6 

11 

1 1 

11 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

301 

39.  5 

177.00 

162.00 

146.50-185.50 

_ 

10 

9 

30 

39 

50 

26 

42 

24 

10 

19 

6 

9 

5 

9 

1  2 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

199 

40.  0 

172.50 

160.00 

151.00-184.50 

- 

4 

6 

17 

19 

48 

25 

19 

19 

7 

15 

4 

8 

3 

4 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG  - 

102 

39.0 

185.00 

170.50 

145.50-200.50 

- 

6 

3 

13 

20 

2 

1 

23 

5 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

5 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

212 

39.5 

179.00 

163.00 

153.50-184.00 

_ 

_ 

2 

15 

31 

45 

19 

35 

20 

7 

13 

4 

2 

manufacturing  - 

144 

40.0 

172.00 

160.00 

157.50-184.00 

- 

- 

2 

11 

12 

44 

18 

16 

16 

5 

1  1 

3 

1 

nonmanufacturing  - 

68 

39.0 

194.00 

172.50 

148.00-201.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

19 

1 

1 

19 

4 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

2 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C  - 

53 

39.  0 

146.00 

1 36.00 

121.00-151.50 

- 

10 

7 

15 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MESSEN6ERS  - 

186 

39.  5 

165.50 

158.00 

138.00-175.00 

_ 

_ 

10 

37 

18 

35 

34 

12 

1  1 

9 

5 

2 

1 

5 

manufacturing  - 

101 

40.0 

169.00 

158.50 

141.50-170.00 

_ 

- 

5 

17 

7 

25 

20 

7 

5 

1 

4 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

85 

39.0 

161.00 

155.00 

135.50-177.00 

- 

- 

5 

20 

11 

10 

14 

5 

6 

8 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  operators - 

118 

39.5 

184.50 

182. 50 

152.50-211.00 

_ 

3 

9 

10 

3 

9 

16 

8 

15 

6 

14 

13 

MANUFACTURING  - 

71 

40.0 

196.00 

184.00 

166.00-206.50 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

9 

10 

7 

15 

6 

7 

4 

4 

- 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

63 

39.5 

201.00 

183.50 

159.50-224.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

15 

5 

7 

8 

5 

12 

2 

1 

manufacturing  - 

56 

40.0 

200.00 

1 8  3 . 50 

159.00-224.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

2 

7 

8 

- 

4 

12 

2 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

122 

40.0 

208.50 

194.00 

165.00-253.00 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

12 

9 

21 

6 

8 

12 

5 

9 

16 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

manufacturing  - 

107 

40.0 

213.00 

195.50 

165.00-256.00 

~ 

- 

1 

1 

9 

9 

18 

5 

8 

5 

5 

9 

16 

7 

6 

- 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

79 

40.0 

228.50 

221.00 

184.00-265.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1  1 

3 

4 

12 

3 

6 

1  4 

7 

2 

manufacturing - 

72 

40.0 

232.00 

233.50 

174.50-269.00 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

3 

4 

5 

3 

6 

14 

7 

6 

- 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

ACCOUNTING  clerks  - 

1*144 

39.  5 

206.50 

198.00 

161.50-249.50 

12 

27 

35 

45 

74 

71 

85 

62 

91 

85 

153 

77 

171 

31 

20 

32 

29 

36 

6 

2 

manufacturing  - 

593 

40.0 

215.50 

201.50 

170.50-240.50 

- 

- 

14 

18 

21 

36 

54 

40 

56 

44 

110 

46 

42 

14 

10 

25 

22 

33 

2 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

551 

39.0 

197.50 

194.00 

149.00-250.50 

12 

27 

21 

27 

53 

35 

31 

22 

35 

41 

43 

31 

129 

17 

10 

7 

7 

3 

- 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

527 

39.5 

230.50 

222.00 

190.00-259.00 

_ 

12 

_ 

6 

9 

17 

25 

25 

31 

36 

97 

60 

90 

27 

18 

17 

29 

22 

4 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

271 

40.0 

240.50 

225.00 

200.00-277.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

11 

10 

8 

13 

20 

63 

34 

31 

12 

8 

10 

22 

19 

4 

? 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

256 

39.0 

220.00 

218.50 

181.00-259.00 

- 

12 

- 

2 

9 

6 

15 

17 

18 

16 

34 

26 

59 

15 

10 

7 

7 

3 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

79 

40.0 

269.50 

259.00 

259.00-277.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

48 

7 

8 

5 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

617 

39.5 

186.00 

178.50 

148.50-213.00 

12 

15 

35 

39 

65 

54 

60 

37 

60 

49 

56 

17 

81 

4 

2 

15 

14 

2 

manufacturing  - 

322 

40.0 

194.00 

182.00 

161.00-209.50 

- 

- 

14 

14 

21 

25 

4  4 

32 

43 

24 

47 

12 

1  1 

2 

2 

15 

_ 

14 

2 

nonmanufacturing  - 

295 

39.5 

177.50 

162.00 

140.00-229.00 

12 

15 

21 

25 

44 

29 

16 

5 

17 

25 

9 

5 

70 

2 

- 

- 

- 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

202 

40.0 

223.00 

220.50 

181.50-256.50 

_ 

_ 

9 

3 

3 

4 

16 

12 

11 

13 

27 

33 

24 

21 

6 

3 

10 

5 

2 

manufacturing  - 

140 

40.0 

230.50 

220.50 

193.50-263.00 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

13 

10 

6 

10 

25 

IP 

15 

17 

6 

3 

6 

5 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

62 

39.5 

206.00 

225.50 

152.00-241.00 

- 

- 

9 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

15 

9 

4 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

25 

40.0 

239.50 

241.00 

218.50-250.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

9 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS - 

846 

39.5 

197.50 

193.00 

167.00-224.00 

30 

_ 

1 

22 

36 

57 

84 

77 

96 

107 

108 

112 

44 

6 

27 

30 

5 

4 

MANUFACTURING  - 

496 

40.0 

199.50 

190.00 

171.50-215.50 

- 

- 

- 

5 

17 

33 

61 

66 

72 

56 

79 

41 

19 

5 

11 

24 

3 

4 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

350 

39.0 

194.50 

199.00 

158.50-224.00 

30 

- 

1 

17 

19 

24 

23 

11 

24 

51 

29 

71 

25 

1 

16 

6 

2 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

63 

40.0 

225.00 

218.50 

194.50-250.50 

1 

2 

7 

8 

15 

3 

20 

7 

' 

' 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 — Continued 

— ^ — — - -  -  -  -  _ 


Waakly  earning)^ 

(itandard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings  of — 

Av*n|i 

9 

9 

s 

9 

9 

9 

S 

S 

s 

S 

% 

9 

% 

s 

s 

% 

S 

S 

s 

s 

9 

w««kty 

105 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

380 

400 

woAts 

boon1 

(Xaadaid) 

kUdUii1 

Middle  rang*  2 

and 

and 

under 

110 

120 

130 

1*0 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

2*0 

260 

280 

300 

320 

3  40 

360 

380 

400 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

*9* 

39.5 

213.00 

202.00 

187. 50-22*. 00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

30 

29 

32 

51 

87 

6* 

95 

31 

6 

27 

28 

2 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

268 

*0.0 

212.00 

196.50 

186.50-225.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

17 

25 

*0 

46 

*7 

27 

11 

5 

11 

22 

- 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

226 

39.5 

21*. 50 

219.50 

191. 00-22*. 00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

18 

12 

7 

11 

*1 

17 

68 

20 

1 

16 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

*0.0 

2**. 00 

25G.50 

213.00-257.00 

1 

11 

1 

15 

• 

7 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

352 

39.5 

175.50 

172.50 

150. 50-19*. 50 

30 

- 

1 

21 

28 

27 

55 

*5 

*5 

20 

*4 

17 

13 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

228 

*0.0 

185.00 

175.00 

162.50-202.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

15 

21 

*4 

41 

32 

10 

32 

14 

8 

- 

- 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

12* 

39.0 

158.00 

150.00 

128.50-189.50 

30 

1 

16 

13 

6 

11 

4 

13 

10 

12 

3 

5 

Occupation  and  Indue  try  division 


REV  ENT »Y  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUEO 

REY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

NANUFACTURIN6 - 

NONNA NUF  AC  TURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

REY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  * - 

NONNA NUF AC TURI N6  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 
weekly 
hour*1 
(rt  and  arc 

( 

rtandard) 

)  Mean 2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

683 

39.5 

410.00 

405.00 

360.00-451.50 

358 

40.0 

398.50 

391.00 

352.00-445.50 

325 

39.  5 

422.00 

416. 50 

368.00-459.00 

164 

40.0 

434.00 

436.00 

385.00-479.50 

243 

39.5 

461.50 

454.50 

419.00-492.00 

150 

40.0 

444.50 

439. 50 

401.00-472.00 

93 

39.  5 

488.50 

481 . 50 

450.00-532.50 

46 

40.0 

501.50 

489. 50 

461.50-545.50 

252 

39.5 

392.00 

389.00 

3*0. 00-416. 00 

117 

40.0 

382.50 

384.50 

352.50-414.00 

135 

39.  0 

400.50 

393. 50 

366.00-417.50 

42 

40.0 

421.50 

401.00 

364.50-494.50 

188 

40.0 

367.00 

356. 50 

324.50-419.00 

97 

40.0 

389.00 

393.00 

335. 50-436.00 

541 

39.  5 

327.50 

302. 50 

274.50-347.50 

306 

39.  5 

345.00 

313.00 

275.00-402.00 

235 

39.0 

304.50 

299.50 

273.00-333.50 

65 

40.0 

317.50 

325.50 

290.00-358.00 

168 

39.  5 

355.50 

336.00 

303.00-381.00 

77 

40.0 

382.50 

345.00 

310.50-423.50 

91 

39.0 

332.50 

330.50 

302.00-347.50 

253 

39.5 

322.00 

292.50 

269.00-338.00 

138 

39.  5 

347.50 

302. 50 

271.00-454.50 

115 

39.0 

291.00 

287.50 

264.50-314.00 

120 

39.5 

300.00 

287.50 

252.50-330.50 

91 

39.5 

309.50 

287.50 

250.00-344.50 

444 

40.0 

254.50 

255.00 

219.00-282.50 

251 

40.0 

247.50 

243.00 

213.00-267.50 

193 

39.  5 

263.00 

274. 50 

232.00-296.50 

108 

39.  5 

275.50 

273.50 

236.00-305.00 

83 

40.0 

274.00 

267.00 

236.00-305.00 

271 

40.0 

253.50 

255.00 

218.00-281. 50 

134 

40.0 

240.00 

240.00 

210.50-260.00 

1  37 

39.  5 

267.00 

274. 50 

235.50-303.00 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURINC - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) «  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) t  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF AC TURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)i 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS. 
MANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of 


and 

under 


10 

10 


19 

18 

1 


30 

22 


52 

2  A 

28 

1 


69 

37 

32 

2 


13 

1 

100 

49 

51 

19 


26 

12 

14 


20 

19 

1 


13 

1 

57 

25 

32 

3 


23 

7 

16 


58 

27 

31 

21 


1 1 
7 
4 

2 


43 

27 

65 

36 

29 

7 


30 

10 

20 


- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

18 

27 

44 

53 

26 

26 

— 

- 

- 

12 

8 

22 

23 

13 

18 

2 

6 

19 

22 

30 

13 

8 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

5 

12 

21 

20 

21 

8 

9 

~ 

~ 

4 

10 

12 

14 

14 

5 

8 

- 

- 

8 

48 

58 

60 

72 

81 

31 

47 

28 

“ 

“ 

5 

33 

39 

39 

40 

46 

10 

11 

19 

3 

15 

19 

21 

32 

35 

21 

36 

9 

- 

- 

I 

1 

10 

18 

9 

23 

10 

16 

11 

' 

~ 

1 

1 

7 

15 

7 

20 

7 

9 

7 

- 

- 

7 

29 

35 

33 

4  1 

56 

20 

31 

17 

- 

“ 

4 

17 

27 

18 

28 

24 

2 

2 

12 

• 

3 

12 

8 

15 

13 

32 

18 

29 

5 

i 

340 

360 

S 

36  0 

380 

S 

380 

400 

S 

4  00 

4  20 

s 

420 

440 

s 

4  40 

4  60 

S 

460 

480 

* 

480 

500 

s 

500 

520 

* 

520 

and 

over 

57 

75 

80 

83 

61 

69 

49 

30 

21 

48 

30 

39 

45 

38 

34 

28 

29 

12 

6 

20 

27 

36 

35 

45 

27 

41 

20 

18 

15 

28 

8 

11 

15 

17 

11 

27 

14 

9 

11 

*20 

7 

8 

24 

18 

31 

35 

39 

24 

9 

**«* 

7 

8 

18 

16 

24 

21 

22 

10 

2 

18 

~ 

~ 

6 

2 

7 

14 

17 

14 

7 

26 

2 

2 

" 

5 

11 

5 

3 

18 

29 

47 

42 

51 

17 

10 

7 

4 

12 

4 

9 

19 

22 

19 

7 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

20 

28 

20 

32 

10 

7 

2 

2 

8 

2 

5 

8 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

21 

20 

14 

14 

13 

24 

3 

2 

7 

8 

9 

11 

10 

20 

1 

2 

- 

- 

44 

15 

15 

17 

7 

9 

4 

7 

21 

22 

15 

10 

5 

10 

6 

9 

4 

7 

21 

22 

29 

5 

10 

7 

1 

- 

• 

_ 

16 

3 

4 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

8 

13 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

12 

7 

5 

5 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1  ***12 

21 

3 

8 

4 

1 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

12 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

20 

10 

4 

1 

1 

- 

2 

— 

4 

20 

10 

8 

2 

2 

3 

* 

“ 

" 

- 

4 

4 

- 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2. 

2 

- 

- 

9 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

• 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

2 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

• 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Workers  were  distributed  as  follows 
Workers  were  distributed  as  follows 


5  at  $  520  to  $  540;  7  at  $  540  to  $  560;  5  at  $  560  to  $  580;  and  3  at  $  580  to  $  600. 

6  at  $520  to  $  540;  12  at  $  540  to  $  560;  16  at  $560  to  $  580;  and  10  at  $580  to  $  600. 


***  w  . .  ^  ‘  „  w&-  °  ac  co  at  to  5€>0;  16  at  $560  to  $  580;  and  10  at  $580  to  $  6l 

Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  5  at  $  540  to  $560;  2  at  $560  to  $  580;  1  at  $580  to  $600;  and  4  at  $600  to  $620. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 — Continued 


Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(itandard) 

Mean  * 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

120 

and 

under 

% 

1*0 

s 

160 

s 

180 

S 

200 

% 

220 

s 

2*0 

S 

260 

s 

280 

S  * 

300 

320 

* 

340 

s 

360 

S 

380 

* 

4  00 

* 

420 

S 

440 

S 

460 

s 

480 

500 

520 

and 

1*0 

160 

180 

200 

220 

2*0 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

4  00 

4  20 

440 

4  60 

480 

500 

520 

over 

-COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

65 

40.0 

$ 

222.00 

S 

221.00 

$  $ 

19*. 00-2*5. 00 

18 

13 

9 

22 

2 

1 

C u If K  OPER^TORSt  CLASS  C 

8*5 

778 

*0.0 

*0.0 

282.50 

280.00 

276.00 
27*. 50 

228.00-326.50 
22*. 50-322.00 

12 

5 

*6 

63 

66 

53 

88 

9* 

104 

67 

85 

67 

14 

22 

14 

4 

9 

7 

21 

2 

2 

12 

5 

*6 

60 

61 

52 

83 

87 

103 

61 

80 

*2 

14 

13 

14 

4 

9 

7 

21 

2 

2 

DRAFTERSt  CLASS  A  - 

3*2 

331 

*0.0 

*0.0 

33*. 50 
333.50 

318.50 

317.00 

290.00-357.50 

290.00-352.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

15 

36 

34 

66 

66 

51 

51 

61 

61 

30 

29 

9 

9 

18 

10 

5 

5 

4 

4 

9 

9 

7 

7 

21 

21 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

19 

27 

*  3 

57 

35 

15 

18 

35 

5 

4 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

273 

220 

*0.0 

*0.0 

283.50 

277.00 

270.00 

267.50 

2*7.50-322.00 

2*3.00-293.50 

_ 

6 

1* 

26 

38 

52 

34 

9 

13 

11 

5 

3 

9 

~ 

~ 

~ 

183 

*0.0 

207.00 

200.00 

180.00-228.00 

9 

* 

32 

A* 

36 

23 

23 

- 

3 

1 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

— 

“ 

180 

*0.0 

207.50 

201.00 

180.00-228.50 

9 

* 

32 

*1 

36 

23 

23 

- 

3 

1 

6 

2 

W  A  H  ur  ■  (,  i  un  x  no 

128 

116 

*0.0 

*0.0 

282.50 

281.50 

272.50 

270.50 

253.50-305.00 
2*8. 50-30*. 00 

_ 

1 

15 

2 

19 

32 

19 

18 

8 

10 

1 

1 

~ 

1 

1 

“ 

_ 

1 

15 

1 

17 

31 

17 

13 

8 

10 

- 

1 

“ 

~ 

1 

1 

manufacturing  ———————— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  divisi 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Averin* 

(mein*) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(rtandarc 

Weekly 
earning*1 
)  (ttandard) 

91 

40.0 

$ 

173.00 

52 

40.0 

179.00 

54 

40.0 

289.00 

1*535 

39.5 

245.00 

L  *  098 

40.0 

243.50 

437 

39.  5 

249.00 

133 

40.0 

276.50 

136 

39.  5 

314.50 

120 

39.5 

317.00 

354 

39.  5 

265.00 

275 

39.5 

263.50 

79 

39.0 

271.00 

27 

40.0 

304.00 

534 

39.5 

238.50 

421 

40.0 

230.50 

113 

39.  5 

268.00 

29 

40.0 

263.00 

317 

39.5 

218.50 

187 

40.0 

217.50 

130 

39.0 

219.50 

194 

40.0 

220.50 

95 

40.0 

199.00 

669 

40.0 

204.50 

472 

40.0 

203.00 

197 

40.0 

209.00 

118 

40.0 

221.50 

427 

40.0 

209.50 

330 

40.0 

208.50 

97 

39.5 

213.00 

242 

40.0 

96.50 

142 

40.0 

90.50  K 

100 

40.0 

205.50 

81 

40.0 

>07.50 

124 

39.0 

90.50 

83 

38.5 

93.00 

577 

40.0 

80.50 

356 

40.0 

84.50 

221 

39.5  1 

74.50 

75 

40.0  1 

84.00 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


of 

worker* 


A  venae 
(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(ttandard 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

$ 

B  40.0 

192.50 

9  40.0 

199.00 

9  40.0 

181.50 

0  40.0 

184.00 

39.  5 

160.00 

40.  0 

158.00 

39.0 

163.00 

39.5 

175.50 

40.0 

170.50 

38.5 

184.50 

39.  5 

177.00 

40.0 

169.00 

39.0 

148.00 

39.0 

158.50 

39.5 

183.50 

40.0 

194.50 

39.  5 

201.00 

40.0 

200.00 

39.  5 

200.50 

40.0 

205.50 

39.0 

195.50 

39.5 

223.00 

40.0 

229.50 

39.0 

217.00 

40.0 

265.50 

39.  5 

182.00 

40.  0 

187.00 

39.  5 

176.00 

40.0 

213.50 

40.0 

220.50 

39.  5 

199.00 

39.5 

197.50 

40.0 

200.00 

39.  0 

194.00 

40.0 

225.50 

39.  5 

213.00 

40.0 

212.00 

39.  5 

214.50 

40.0 

242.50 

39.  5 

175.50 

40.  0 

185.50 

39.0 

157.00 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Avimai 

(mean*) 


Weekly 

hour*1 

(ttandard) 


Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  AI 
MANUFACTURING  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E 
MANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


transcribing-machine  typists 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN  UF  AC  TURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTI  NUED 

TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 
MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMAN UFACTURI  N6 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 
MESSENGERS  - 


SWITCHROARO  OPERATORS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


SWI TCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF AC TURI NG 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UFACTURI N6  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURI  N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN  UF  AC  TUR I  N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


983 

491 

492 

442 

211 

231 

70 

541 

280 

261 

172 

115 

57 

825 

481 

344 

59 

485 

262 

223 

34 

340 

219 

121 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN  UFACTURIN6  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURI  NG 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACT  UR  I  N6 - 


MANUFACTURING  - 


ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


54 

299 

243 

124 


219 

136 

83 

45 


192 

98 

94 

30 


131 

65 

66 

336 

227 

109 


115 

68 


147 

97 

50 


74 

62 

275 

159 

116 

77 

62 

168 

81 

87 

738 

679 

327 

316 


39.  5 
40.0 
39.  5 
40.0 


40.0 
40.0 
39.  5 
40.0 


39.  5 

40.0 

39.0 

40.0 


40.0 
40.  0 
40.0 

39.  5 
39.5 
39.0 


39.  5 
40.0 


39.0 

39.5 

38.5 


39.5 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

40.0 
40.0 
39.  5 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


$ 

416.50 
406.00 

429.50 

444.50 


465.00 

447.50 

493.00 

502.00 


395.50 
387.00 

404.50 

427.50 


367.00 

348.00 

386.00 

342.00 

358.50 

308.50 


369.50 

390.00 


341.00 

368.50 

288.00 


301.50 

307.50 

256.50 
259.00 
253.00 

283.50 
280.00 

250.00 
250.00 
250. OC 

287.00 

284.00 

335.00 

334.00 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


large  establishments,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979  —  Continued 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean*) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Average 

( mean2) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Average 

(mean2) 

Week^r 

hour** 

ftandard) 

Weekly 

earning** 

(ftandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

[ftandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ftandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour*1 

ftandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ftandard) 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  PEN — CONTINUE!) 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

$ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

$ 

(BUSINESS)  - 

124 

39.5 

384.50 

CONTINUED 

ORAFTERSt  CLASS  B  - 

228 

40.0 

283.00 

N0NMANUF4CTURI  NG  - 

82 

39.0 

400.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

182 

40.0 

275.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

40 

40.0 

402.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

$ 

CLASS  B  - 

96 

39.0 

293.50 

ORAFTERSt  CLASS  C  - 

145 

40.0 

207.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

N0N"»NUF  *CTURI  N6  - 

65 

39.0 

293.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

143 

40.0 

207.50 

(BUSINESS)  *  CLASS  C - 

57 

o 

o 

366.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

145 

40.0 

253.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

195 

39.0 

303.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

77 

40. C 

278.50 

manufacturing  - 

69 

40.0 

306.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

126 

39.0 

301.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R  - 

89 

40.0 

264.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

50 

40.  0 

297.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

53 

39.0 

324.50 

127 

40.  0 

2fl  ? . 50 

CL  A  SS  A  - - - - 

manufacturing  - 

115 

40.0 

281.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  large  establishments, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS 

manufacturing 

maintenance  MACHINISTS 
MANUFACTURING 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY! 

manufacturing  - 


maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


maintenance  pipefitters  -- 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  sheet-metal  workers 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


MAINTENANCE  traoes  helpers 
manufacturing  - 


MACHINE-TOOL  0PF  R A  TORS  (TOOLROOM) 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TOOL  ANO  0 IE  MAKERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


STATIONARY  ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


BOILER  TENDERS  -- 
MANUFACTURING 


Number 

of 

worker! 

Hourly 

arnings  4 

Mein  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

152 

9.08 

8.  93 

8.48-  9.32 

117 

9.03 

8.  93 

8.35-  9.56 

957 

9.85 

9.  73 

9.1 6-1 0.49 

789 

9.90 

9.73 

9.16-10.53 

101 

8.72 

9.  08 

8.08-  9.36 

72 

8.94 

9.21 

8.08-  9.75 

518 

10.  37 

11.25 

9.54-11.25 

503 

10.39 

11. 25 

9.54-11.25 

1.180 

8.  39 

8.  65 

7.12-  9.21 

1.110 

8.31 

8.65 

7.12-  9.21 

165 

9.08 

9.  21 

8.24-  9.71 

91 

9.  14 

8.  80 

8.13-1 1.25 

74 

9.01 

9.  45 

8.68-  9.71 

72 

8.99 

9.35 

8.50-  9.71 

290 

9.81 

9.  56 

9.21-10.19 

281 

9.83 

9.  56 

9.21-10.19 

151 

9.32 

9.21 

8.46-10.19 

151 

9.32 

9.21 

8.46-10.19 

205 

9.79 

9.90 

9.39-10.19 

200 

9.78 

9.90 

9.39-10.19 

114 

6.96 

7.09 

5.70-  8.06 

1  10 

7.02 

7.  12 

5.70-  8.06 

415 

9.46 

9.  83 

9.06-  9.83 

415 

9.46 

9.  83 

9.06-  9.83 

922 

9.80 

9.  86 
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9.80 

9.86 

9.40-10. 38 

125 

8.93 

9.  32 

8.32-  9.32 

114 

8.95 

9.  32 

8.33-  9.32 

140 

8.33 

9.00 

7.33-  9.24 
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8.  36 

9.00 

7.33-  9.24 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of- 

~"i  r 

4.80  5.00  5.20  5.40  5.60  5.80  6.00  6.20 

r  and 
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30 

30 


19 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKDRI VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  N6 - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HA WO  LI N6  LABORERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6UAR0S  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  NG - 

6  U A  R 0 S •  CLASS  A - 

GUAROS*  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Hourly  earnings  * 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE •  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

manufacturing  - 

maintenance  painters  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

maintenance  machinists  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 

manufacturing  - 

TOOL  ANO  OIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

BOILER  TENOERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKORIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Number 

<rf 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings4 

Occupation,  «ex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

MATERIAL  ROVE  RE  NT  a  NO  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPSTIONS  -  NEN — CONTINUEO 

151 

* 

9.06 

TRUCKORIVERS  -  CONTINUEO 

117 

9.03 

957 

9.85 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

215 

789 

9.90 

100 

8.71 

SHIPPERS  - 

122 

72 

8. 9  A 

516 

10.37 

RECEIVERS  - 

190 

503 

10.39 

SHIPPERS  SNO  RECEIVERS - 

198 

1*180 

8.39 

manufacturing  - 

96 

1*110 

8.31 

165 

9.08 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

312 

91 

9.  1 A 

manufacturing  - 

1 66 
128 

7A 

72 

9.01 
8.  99 

293 

MANUFACTURING - 

273 

290 

281 

9.81 

9.83 

1*056 

manufacturing  - 

897 

151 

9.32 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

209 

151 

9.32 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

1*556 

205 

9.79 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*908 

200 

9.78 

6UAR0S  - 

319 

113 

7.00 

manufacturing  - 

257 

110 

7.02 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

57 

A15 

9.A6 

6UAR0S*  CLASS  A  - 

90 

A15 

9  .  A  6 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B - 

229 

922 

9.80 

MANUFACTURING  - 

185 

922 

9.80 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

765 

12A 

8.93 

MANUFACTURING  - 

598 

1  1 A 

8.  95 

NONNA  NUF  AC  TURINE - 

167 

1  AO 

8.33 

132 

8.36 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS  - 

232 

MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS - 

105 

MANUFACTURING - 

78 

635 

8.79 

323 

8.19 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

359 

MANUFACTURING  - 

266 

3A5 

9.09 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

88 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


$ 

8,90 

8.18 

7. 0  A 

7.61 

6.22 

6.89 

6.80 
6. 5  A 

7.26 

7.52 

7.28 

6.99 

7.01 

6.61 
7.03 
A. 90 

7. 8  A 
7.95 

6.65 

6.62 

6.75 

6.71 

6.62 

6.79 

6.21 
6.71 
A.  A  A 


5.30 

6.30 
6.  A  2 

5.88 

6.51 

3.99 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

*  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

3  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  o.nly  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 
Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
>and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  Ve  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  persqnal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
■and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
kron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie-Kingsto^ewbursh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  oond, ^ VT" '  “  U  S 
udies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Admimstrafaon  of  the  .  . 

epartment  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 
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Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
J\e.  ^SSUI^ed  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro- 

rnieiSSt°HlWlt^ln  eS.tabllshed  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
anrS  aref  m°re  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
performed  ^  lmn°r  dlfferences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 

r  v,  ,  Ooonpational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  m  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data.  ’ 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (it  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued  “ 

Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57.  - 1 - 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A- 9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -r  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,1 2 3  April  1979 


Industry  division  2 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  J 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  0  I  VIS  IONS - 

- 

1*147 

173 

316*367 

JQQ 

156, M* 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

512 

74 

187*339 

59 

98*467 

nonmanufacturing  - 

- 

635 

99 

129*028 

41 

57.979 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION*  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

65 

21 

23.203 

7 

17.031 

UHOLE SALE  TRADE  6 - 

50 

107 

10 

12*368 

4 

2*415 

RETAIL  TRADE  6 - 

50 

233 

26 

54*940 

17 

23*988 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE6  - 

50 

1 0  A 

14 

19.872 

6 

9.023 

SERVICES6  7 - 

50 

126 

2B 

18*645 

6 

5.522 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

all  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS - 

- 

112 

65 

166*924 

100 

130. 0A7 

MANUFACTURING  - 

500 

74 

39 

114*041 

68 

86.734 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

38 

26 

52*883 

32 

43.313 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION*  AND 

other  public  utilities5 - 

500 

6 

6 

14.136 

8 

14.136 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

500 

2 

2 

1*249 

1 

1.249 

RETAIL  TRADE  6 - - 

500 

20 

12 

26*204 

16 

19.421 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  AND  REAL  ESTATE  6 - 

500 

5 

4 

8*228 

5 

7.228 

SERVICES6  7 - 

500 

5 

2 

3*066 

2 

1*279 

1  The  Milwaukee  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Milwaukee, 
Ozaukee,  Washington,  and  Waukesha  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study" 
estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for 
comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels 
since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 

limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 
area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  The  local  transit  system  is 
owned  by  Milwaukee  County  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B -series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  s  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,  "  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 


b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisor  y  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisor y  worker.) 

LS-2  a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS-3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 


b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
ocher  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5, 000  persons. 


LS-3  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 


LS-4 


c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 


c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

NOTE*  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 

positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 

Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary 
is  expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be 
matched  at  LR-1  or  LR-2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of 
responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor' s  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor'  s  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 
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LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in _ addition 

performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  supervisor'  s  subordinates  or  other 
offices. 

b  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor'  s  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 


e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor'  s  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary'  s 


supervisor _  Level  of  secretary'  s  responsibility 


LR— 1  LR— 2 

L5-1 -  Class  E  Class  D 

LS-2 -  Class  D  Class  C 

LS— 3 -  Class  C  Class  B 

LS-4 -  Class  B  Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Typist). 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks 
as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 

a  through  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 


STENOGRAHHER — Continued 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary  May 
maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources; 
or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of 
technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  lay¬ 
out  and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


FILE  CLERK — Continued 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator- Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single- position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Recep¬ 
tionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature 
of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor 
to  appropriate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties;  Quoting  prices;  determining 
availability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary; 
advising  expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and 
customer  information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following  up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  in¬ 
clude  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using 
knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  empha¬ 
sizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  job. 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions; 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting 
transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  ac¬ 
counting  actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by 
one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING- MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 
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BOOKKEEPING  -MACHINE  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  .  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller;,  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or 
assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the 
accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by 
type  of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  and  adding  naachine )  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges' 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of,  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry 
of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically 
accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and 
usually  prints  automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales 
and  credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Works  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 
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.NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 
controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from 
various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require 
little  or  no  selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers 
to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new 
or  revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations, 
if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input' data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 


OR 


Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic 

employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze 
charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of 
program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will 
be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to 
follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating 
personnel  during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  re¬ 
cords  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing 
both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems 
analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  informal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assign¬ 
ments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with 
required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks, 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures. 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 

techniques.  r 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,-  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  c-  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  argumented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
are  examples  of  such  equipment. 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR— Continued 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 
operator: 

-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 

This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
equipment. 

COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 

Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work 
is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering 
determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas 
and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 


DRAFTER — Continued 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale;  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot- checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER- TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 

equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 


Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  sue 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 


Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  ox  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  °r  othe r  establishme nt 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  o 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  o 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants*^  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
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Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

maintenance  carpenter 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs  counters 
benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  an 
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MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER— Continued 


l  'S'*:*';  "q'“r  round"i 

equivalent  training  and  ^experience.  *  (orm*l  apprentice.hip  nr 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Per/°rms  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal- 

j^the  lollowing;  In.talling  „r  "p.iri., 

“  'hm'-  switchboards^  control,,^  cTcST, 

?f  eUrt°ricigeVuTpment^mrta8ti0n8  l^^uireme^s  of  wiring 

measuring^ arw^teH ting  'Ll s hnnnents*  Vgl^  ^ 

electrician  requires  rounded  training  J  expetien^  usually  acqu^ed  hro'ugh 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience  8 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

lishmentPwnt\and  rfdecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab- 
anHh  ,  '  W°rk  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 

and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface 

{°lrTS  fby  rem°Vln«  old  finish  by  placing  put  y  or  filler  in  nail 

S’coTot.ru'u  “,d..rpLy„rolhp.a“  wi:h  spH *L  b™h  «• 

rrll„.  „„  ’  •  16  lead»  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper 

requires  rounded  •  ^neral*  the  w°rk  of  the  maintenance  painter 

requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  g  formal 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

metal  fePlac<;ment  Parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 

jn  P  °f  f1f,chanil^al  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment!  Work 
nc,.‘on.rT1“; L *>P  Interpreting  written  induction,  ,„d 

handtooli  £  ‘  W"k’  “*“8  *  variety  of  „«hlni.f. 

hand  tools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operatine 

s  andard  2  °f  mCtal  PartS  to  close^lLances;^  ng 

d"  ard.8h°P  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds 

metalseese8leftmaC^mtqng:aknOWledge  °f  the  working  properties  of  the  common 

work  and  an/  '' M^5’  PartS’  ^  equiPment  required  for  this 

opnpra!  tk  lifting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment  In 

marh  '  h  mach“1St  *  W°rk  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 

equivalent k^rai TrA  d  USUallr  ac<5uired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 

equivalent  training  and  experience.  ^ 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

w„r,  .  R®Pairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment 

.  ‘"I  m°‘t  lhe  follri”‘,,  m achines  and 

TThT  °  diagnos  e  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
«rfr,  S  Performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) — Continued 

m^hned  lr°m  stock:  - ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  ; 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs' 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  oi 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
ence^F  fon?al  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi- 

E  .CAUded  fr°m  tbis  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  dities 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines.  ^  ^ - — 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  vehicle) 

,.e,  Repays  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  e stab- 
men?!  H-  inv°lves  I^pst  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 

ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills8 
or  defe"ct'llZed  ln  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 

and dfn!t  n  PT  fr°m  St°Ck;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
adfusiienl^8  5C  ]Vari.OUS  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
bSu  Mf  rand  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
equires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

.  .  Ttlis  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops.  P 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefitting s  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following-  Lavintr 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
Ah  A-T  SP®clflcatlons:  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe- cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 

TakTHTA  aSSe,mb,linS  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 

making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 

pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  eijmyaUn;  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
ffl  fxciuaAd118  allmg  and  repairinB  building  sanitation  o'r  heatingP  systems 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 

ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 

f?tt,CAoneS  AUSin8  3  K,ariety  T  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 

’  fo™*‘  ” 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
nstalls  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
•equired.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
vork;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
ools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (Toolroom) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool 
(e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine 
metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges, 
or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which  require  com¬ 
plicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine  tool  or 
tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables, 
and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine 
proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select  those  pre¬ 
scribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of  precision 
measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining 
operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May 
be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils,  to 
recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  c  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this 
classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom 
practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  jiot 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 

shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal 
dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic  material  (e.g., 
plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying 
out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  written  or  oral 
specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER — Continued 

alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to 
complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations;  setting  up  and  oper¬ 
ating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very 
close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to 
achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  prescribed  toler¬ 
ances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's  work  requires 
rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired 
through  fdrmal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler- fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  opera  ions. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 
are  excluded. 


BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationarv  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 


Material  Movement  and  Custodial 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
Establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots  warehouses 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
Customers '  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs  and  keep  truck  i 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over- the- road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows; 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  undeFTA  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  lVz  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  tractor- trailer 


c 
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SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


,  Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shinoine 
goods  of  the  establiiHment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
received!  w^kers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following:  Ver- 
1  ying  la orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goids  shipped  e  g 
manifests,  bills  of  lading.  ^  1  e-e-> 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following- 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests  borage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  thlt 

8«rdhSraKe  aPproPriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  withfn  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  reouire 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
oQHe  loiiowing:  VeidIyIng~~mateTIaIs  Td7~  nmmcTiaFdise)  against  receS 
documents  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 

renon8f  °f  St°re<3  materials;  examining  stored  materials®  and 

reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties.  f  u  mg 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiv- 

IsL  Ori.  STreti  S^PPer  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator)? 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merch^e  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  "slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  indi- 
add1?"  flRed  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 

"  reP°rl  Sh°rt  S“PPH"  *°  Perform  oth“ 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
m  shlPPmg  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing  con- 
tamer;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers 
who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded.  - 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


For  wage  study  purpos es ,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 


Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A-  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 


;UARD — Continued 


esponse  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
ecessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  report 
ituation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties  require 
pecialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security  areas. 
Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical  fitness 
.nd  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 


Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  m  situations 
vhich  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  re- 


GUARD — Continued 

quire  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial 
or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following: 
Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash 
and  other  refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal 
fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services, 
and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize 
in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


u 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria— Leesville,  La. 
Alpena-rStandish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.-S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur^Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.-La. 
Biloxr-Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Mos 8  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 

B r eme rton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign-Urbana-Rantoul,  Ill. 
Charleston-North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 
Columbia-^Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Til 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth-Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,. 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale — Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach- 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.-Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse-nSparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington-Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.-Va.-Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
McAllen — Pha  r  r — Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile-Pens acola-Panama  City 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  ( statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern- Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  ( statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard-Simi  Valley-Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside-Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara — Santa  Maria — 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 

Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls- La wton-Altus 
Tex.— Okla. 

Yakima  Richland — Kennewick — 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 

An  annual  report  on  salaries 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  accou 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  dirt 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemis 
engineers,  engineering  technicia 
drafters,  and  clerical  employ* 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bui 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pj 
fessional.  Administrative,  Techni 

and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978T~$T 

a  coPy.  from  any  of  the  BLS  i 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  i 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Super 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govei 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washingt. 
D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage 
Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Governmen ;  Pr‘"  ingf 
Office  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
1970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978 - --- - 

Albany— Schenectady^  T r oy ,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  197  8  - 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1978*  — - - 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  - 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  - - 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  197  8 - 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978* - 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  197  8  1 - 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 - - - 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1978  - 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  197  8  - 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 - 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 - 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  197  8  1  - 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 - - - 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  - - - 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1978 - 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  - 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  197  8  - 

Denvei>-Boulder ,  Colo.,  Dec.  197  8 - 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1 - 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978* - 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  - } - 

Ga ry— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  - 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1  ... - - - 

Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  197  8 - - - 

Greenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  - 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1978  1 - 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  - - 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979  - - 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978  - 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  - - 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  197  8  - 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  197  8 - ... - 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  - 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 - 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss. ,  Nov.  1978  - 


2025-63, 

$  1.00 

2025-58, 

$  1.20 

2025-65, 

$  1.30 

2025-28, 

$  1.40 

2025-50, 

$  1.50 

2025-38, 

$  1.00 

2025-15, 

80  cents 

2025-43, 

$  1.50 

2025-71, 

$  1.30 

2025-22, 

70  cents 

2025-51, 

$  1.20 

2025-32, 

$  1.30 

2025-39, 

$  1.10 

2025-49, 

$  1.30 

2025-59, 

$  1.50 

2025-29, 

$  1.00 

2025-52, 

$  1.50 

2025-6, 

70  cents 

2025-66, 

$  1.00 

2025-48, 

$  1.00 

2025-68, 

$  1.20 

2050-7, 

$  1.50 

2025-31, 

$  1.20 

2025-45, 

$  1.00 

(To  be  surveyed) 

2025-41, 

$  1.20 

2025-46, 

$  1.00 

2025-30, 

$  1.00 

2025-14, 

$  1.20 

2025-23, 

$  1.20 

2050-3, 

$  1.00 

2025-57, 

$  1.50 

2025-1, 

70  cents 

2025-67, 

$  1.00 

2025-53, 

$  1.30 

2025-61, 

$  1.50 

2025-69, 

$  1.00 

2025-62, 

$  1.00 

Bulletin 

Area  and  P. 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  1 -  ^n'R0’ 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 -  ?r)Rn  l' 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.-Wis  Jan.  1979 - 

Nas s au— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1978  1 -  0 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 - -- -  inln? 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  — - -  -  . . 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1978  1 -  ZU-iO-80, 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth,  Va-  2025-20 

N.C.,  May  1978  - - - 

Norfolk-Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News-Hampton,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1978 -  ?n?5-47 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  -  ’ 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 -  -,n ? -  cz  ’ 

Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa,  Oct.  1978 - -— - 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J.,  June  1978  - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  -  ’ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1978  -  wA.n'o 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978  -  n?(-  ?c’ 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.,  May  197  8  -  ‘  ’ 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1978  - - - ?n?5-42’ 

Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y. ,  June  197  8  -  -  ■ 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.I.—  2025  27 

_ Mass. ,  June  1 978 - -  HZ  2025"-26', 

Richmond,  Va.  June  1978  - -  ...  2025-13, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1978  -  -  ?n?ci_75 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-64,’ 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  - - -  ,n,r  7? 

Salt  Lake  Citv^Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  -  ?Q25~17’ 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  -  ’ 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 - -~ -  U)' 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  -  2025-9 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  *-  -  ?o?5  74 

Seattl e-Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 -  2025-44,’ 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 - - -  ?o?5-24 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1978  -  2025-55 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1978.-.------- - 

Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va. ,  Mar.  1979 -  -  --  -  £025-16 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  - -  2025-19! 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978  -  ,ni-n  , 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 -  2U5U-b, 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  prese  . 


number 
rice  * 


$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.50 

70  cents 

80  cents 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
$  1.30 
$  1.10 
$1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.10 
$  1.20 

$  1.40 
80  cents 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.30 
70  cents 
$  1.00 
$  1.40 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
80  cents 
$  1.10 
$  1.00 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Official  Business 
Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Regional  Offices 


Region  I 

1603  JFK  Federal  Building 
Government  Center 
Boston.  Mass  02203 
Phone  223-6761  (Area  Code  617) 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Region  V 

9th  Floor.  230  S  Dearborn  St 

Chicago,  III  60604 

Phone  353-1880  (Area  Code  312) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Region  II 

Suite  3400 

1515  Broadway 

New  York,  N  Y.  10036 

Phone  399-5406  (Area  Code  212) 

New  Jersey 
New  York 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


Region  VI 

Second  Floor 

555  Griffin  Square  Building 

Dallas.  Tex  75202 

Phone  767-69  71  (Area  Code  214) 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region  in 

3535  Market  Street, 

P  O  Box  13309 

Philadelphia.  Pa  19101 

Phone  596-1154  (Area  Code  215) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Regions  VII  and  VIII 

Federal  Office  Building 
911  Walnut  St..  15th  Floor 
Kansas  City,  Mo  64106 
Phone  374-2481  (Area  Code  816) 

VII  VIII 

Iowa  Colorado 

Kansas  Montana 

Missouri  North  Dakota 

Nebraska  South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 


Postage  and  Fees  Paid 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Third  Class  Mail 
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Region  IV 

Suite  540 

1371  Peachtree  St  .  N.E 

Atlanta,  Ga  30309 

Phone  881-4418  (Area  Code  404) 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Regions  IX  and  X 

450  Golden  Gate  Ave 
Box  3601 7 

San  Francisco.  Calif  94102 
Phone  556-4678  (Area  Code  415) 


IX 

Arizona 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 


X 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 
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J.S.  Department  of  Labor 
bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Bulletin  2050-9 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  January  1979  survey  of  occupa¬ 
tional  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Jackson,  Mississippi 
tendard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was 
conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Jerry  G.  Adams,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Opera- 
tions  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the 
statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sin¬ 
cere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
tie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this  pub¬ 
lication.  ^ 


Note: 


Also  available  for  the  Jackson  area  are  listings  of  union  wage 
rates  for  seven  selected  building  trades.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available 
from  the  Bureau'  s  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Attached  are  replacement  tables  for  A -4,  A -5,  and  A -6. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers. 


Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY) 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

s 

S 

S 

$ 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

% 

$ 

S 

f 

S 

S 

s 

Number 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40  6.80 

7.  20 

7.  60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.80 

9.20 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

U1 

o 

o 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

r.23 

7.  60 

8.  00 

8.40 

8.  80 

9.20 

9.60 

69 

$ 

6.42 

$ 

6.  15 

$  $ 

6.15-  7.16 

7 

4 

6 

20 

7 

6 

11 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

67 

6.37 

6.  15 

5.94-  7.16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

~ 

4 

6 

20 

7 

8 

11 

4 

39 

6.78 

7.41 

6.45-  7.41 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

2 

- 

5 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

37 

6.80 

7.  41 

6.45-  7.41 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

5 

~ 

3 

2 

24 

1 7  e 

6.35 

5.87 

5.11-  6.65 

4 

6 

1 

- 

1 

57 

3 

26 

4 

13 

20 

6 

1 

- 

5 

ol 

- 

173 

6.29 

5.83 

5.10-  6.62 

4 

6 

1 

— 

1 

57 

3 

26 

4 

13 

20 

6 

1 

247 

6.62 

6.  32 

5.88-  6.52 

4 

1 

7 

1 

5 

3 

5 

24 

24 

70 

49 

2 

1 

1 

6 

- 

- 

44 

29 

5.13 

4.  88 

4.39-  5.62 

- 

1 

7 

- 

5 

2 

5 

- 

5 

1 

1 

2 

- 

~ 

“ 

— 

218 

6.82 

6.  32 

6.03-  6.68 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

24 

19 

69 

48 

- 

1 

1 

6 

- 

44 

117 

7.42 

6.  32 

5.92-  9.59 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

1 

17 

16 

29 

3 

— 

“ 

' 

6 

44 

38 

7.24 

6.82 

6.63-  7.39 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

6 

7 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

38 

7.24 

6.  82 

6.63-  7.39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

17 

6 

7 

8 

29 

5.77 

5.  18 

4.90-  6.62 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

1 

5 

6 

- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

24 

6.02 

5.  47 

4.97-  7.05 

1 

5 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Number 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

i 

4 

$ 

4 

4 

S 

$ 

4 

4 

S 

s 

4 

4 

S 

s 

4  4 

i 

2.80 

3 

.00 

3.20 

3 

.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4 

•  00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

.60 

6.00 

6.  40 

6.  80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40  8.80 

9.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

3.00 

3 

.20 

3.40 

3 

.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4 

.20 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5.60  6.00 

6.40 

6.  80 

7.  20 

7.60 

8.  00 

8.40 

8.80  9.20 

9.60 

606 

$ 

5.28 

$ 

4.  16 

$ 

3.45- 

$ 

7.23 

28 

44 

37 

106 

15 

22 

60 

19 

31 

15 

5 

17 

31 

11 

3 

4 

3 

4 

-  115 

36 

215 

4.  19 

4.  16 

3.75- 

4.  50 

- 

- 

4 

41 

14 

21 

58 

4 

28 

8 

4 

9 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

391 

5.88 

4.  70 

3.30- 

9.02 

28 

44 

33 

65 

1 

1 

2 

15 

3 

7 

1 

8 

7 

11 

3 

4 

3 

4 

-  115 

36 

56 

3.43 

3.  08 

3.00- 

3.25 

- 

30 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

54 

3.27 

3.  00 

3.00- 

3.25 

- 

30 

16 

“ 

8 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

“ 

~ 

” 

“ 

- 

“ 

-  “ 

133 

6.52 

6.  30 

4.01- 

9.02 

- 

- 

5 

12 

2 

12 

9 

2 

3 

5 

1 

6 

3 

4 

3 

- 

3 

4 

- 

- 

59 

- 

35 

3.70 

3.  83 

3.45- 

3.  83 

~ 

- 

2 

12 

2 

12 

7 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

— 

“ 

“ 

- 

~ 

“ 

— 

—  - 

— 

76 

3.98 

4.  16 

3.4  0- 

4.16 

- 

- 

2 

19 

- 

5 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

3.98 

4.  16 

3.40- 

4.  16 

- 

- 

2 

19 

“ 

5 

46 

“ 

- 

— 

- 

2 

2 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

-  “ 

- 

210 

6.69 

5.  38 

4.50- 

9.  12 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

13 

5 

5 

9 

28 

10 

4 

9 

22 

7 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

36 

90 

4.57 

4.50 

4.25- 

5.  00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

4 

5 

4 

28 

8 

4 

7 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

8.27 

9.  12 

9.12- 

9.40 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

5 

- 

2 

- 

2 

4 

7 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

36 

100 

8.90 

9.  12 

9.12- 

9.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

4 

“ 

- 

- 

— 

- 

56 

36 

74 

3.91 

3.  80 

3.48- 

4.14 

14 

1 

3 

3 

10 

10 

15 

9 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

24 

4.29 

4.  35 

3.89- 

4.48 

- 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

3.73 

3.68 

2.95- 

4.00 

14 

3 

1 

8 

8 

13 

— 

“ 

— 

- 

“ 

— 

1 

“ 

- 

— 

1 

1 

— 

—  — 

■ 

55 

5.29 

5.  17 

4.78- 

5.70 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

9 

5 

8 

3 

16 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

5.07 

4.  88 

4.78- 

5.17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

9 

5 

8 

— 

“ 

7 

“ 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

—  “ 

— 

1 15 

3.91 

3.  05 

3.00- 

5.  17 

26 

33 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

3 

- 

21 

3 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

3.24 

3.  00 

2.90- 

3.05 

26 

33 

3 

3 

- 

- 

5 

- 

3 

— 

“ 

— 

2 

- 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

' 

158 

4.26 

3.  93 

3.40- 

5.  15 

3 

12 

11 

28 

14 

13 

2 

- 

- 

9 

6 

54 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

4.03 

3.70 

3.54- 

4.29 

- 

2 

4 

10 

14 

4 

2 

“ 

- 

6 

* 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 

* 

— 

* 

86 

3.74 

3.  55 

3.55- 

3.70 

6 

6 

4 

36 

15 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

3.90 

3.  55 

3.55- 

4.  06 

“ 

- 

- 

36 

15 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

9 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

* 

■ 

54  C 

4.42 

4.4C 

3.47- 

5.28 

30 

22 

38 

125 

19 

2 

47 

12 

19 

14 

25 

33 

92 

1 

- 

fcl 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

292 

4.57 

4.07 

J  .  45- 

5.  *»5 

24 

22 

10 

70 

12 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

10 

14 

44 

- 

- 

6  1 

“ 

~  “ 

“ 

248 

4.24 

4.25 

J.  40- 

5.  11 

6 

28 

55 

7 

2 

22 

12 

19 

14 

15 

19 

48 

1 

~ 

■ 

' 

2d3 

4 .6S 

4.40 

J  •  d4- 

5.48 

_ 

1 

2 

34 

20 

60 

17 

6 

1 

11 

22 

1 

63 

10 

2 

3 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

225 

4.54 

3.99 

^.80- 

4.5b 

- 

1 

2 

34 

18 

60 

16 

6 

— 

11 

22 

1 

12 

10 

2 

— 

30 

— 

* 

■ 

■ 

727 

3.12 

2.50 

^.SO- 

2  •  9C 

621 

31 

9 

2 

11 

7 

11 

8 

- 

5 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

1 

- 

45 

5.26 

4.2C 

3.  02- 

8.  1C 

10 

8 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

“ 

- 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

i  6 

-  — 

682 

2 .98 

2  •  SC 

2.90- 

2  .  SC 

611 

23 

9 

2 

1 1 

5 

11 

6 

— 

2 

— 

— 

" 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1 

1 

722 

3.  1C 

2. SC 

2.*0- 

2.90 

619 

31 

9 

2 

11 

7 

11 

8 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

45 

5.26 

4.3C 

3.  02- 

8.  1C 

10 

8 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

16 

“ 

677 

2.96 

2.SG 

2.90- 

2.  90 

609 

23 

9 

2 

11 

5 

1  1 

6 

— 

1 

■ 

— 

■ 

721 

3.21 

2.  90 

2.90- 

3.  15 

492 

57 

33 

20 

24 

4 

9 

15 

25 

15 

6 

6 

9 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

137 

4.06 

4.  10 

3.50- 

4.  52 

10 

6 

8 

14 

19 

4 

9 

15 

24 

15 

2 

2 

9 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

—  “ 

— 

584 

3.00 

2.  90 

2.90- 

2.90 

482 

51 

25 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

2 

“ 

— 

—  — 

18 

4.69 

4.  95 

3.19- 

5.75 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4 

2 

TRUCKORI VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PvRTERS *  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


£ 

u 

JD 

;s 

C3 

•■n 

• 

c:: 

:e 

in 

sc 

2». 

C*J 

•SC 

I 

AN  Ml 

2: 

e: 

st 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


o 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POWE  RPLA  NT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


ccupation,  sex,  3 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings 4 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


69 

67 


$ 

6.42 

6.37 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


39 

37 


6.78  SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS 
6.80  MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  CMACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


178  6.35  WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

173  6.29  MONMANUFACTURING 


247 

29 

218 

117 

38 

38 

29 

24 


6.62 
5.  13 
6.82 
7.42 

7.  24 
7.  24 

5.77 

6.02 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


594 

215 

379 

58 

54 


5.25 

4.19 

5.85 

3.43 

3.27 


GUARDS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTUFI NG - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


$ 


62 

3.85 

22 

4.35 

50 

5.35 

31 

5.  13 

109 

3.83 

75 

3.24 

151 

4.26 

64 

3.70 

483 

4.26 

2  61 

4.34 

222 

4.15 

18C 

4.70 

lie 

4.54 

69fc 

3.CS 

40 

4.9C 

656 

2.98 

691 

J.C7 

4C 

4  •  *C 

651 

2.96 

478 

■o 

CM 

1 10 

4.07 

368 

3.02 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  TRUCK 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK 
MANUFACTURING  - 


121  6.51 

35  3.70 

76  3.98 

76  3.98 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


TRUC 

MAN 

NON 

P 


KORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  -  2 

UFACTURING  - 

MANUFACTURING -  1 

UBLIC  UTILITIES -  1 


10 

90 

20 

00 


6.69 

4.57 

8.27 

8.90 


JANITORS 

MANUF 

NONMA 


.  POR 
ACTUR 
NUF  AC 


TERS.  ANO  CLEANERS  -  2 

ING - 

TURING -  2 


40 

27 

13 


3.  06 

4.04 

2.94 


i 

jk 


C3 


c:: 

a 

i 

& 

X'S 

n 

2! 

e: 

■3! 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor'  s 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A -series  tables)  are  collected 
annually  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B -series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and  re¬ 
gional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for  all 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.' 
The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes, 
including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  appendix  B  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

...  Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings  of 
o  ice  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 


Where  possible  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufacture 
d  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled  mail 
tenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers  err 
ployed  m  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to  warra 

:wr^tioPnreoSrtti0n-  TKiS  Uble  Pr°VideS  a  measure  °f  ™ge  trends  aft* 
e  lmination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employment  shifl 

among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments  included  i 
survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

i  A'?  fnd  A'9  Provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  averaa 

pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  consid 
erably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  table 
A- 1  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 

B -series  tables 


The  B-senes  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entranc 
salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks;  late-shift  pay  provisions  an 
p  actices  for  production  and  related  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  dat 
separately  for  production  and  related  workers  and  office  workers  on  sched 
uled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  paid  holidays;  paid  vaca 
tions  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans;  and  more  detailed  informatio 
on  life  insurance  plans. 

Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  arei 
wage  survey  program.  It  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  arei 
survey,  the  area's  industrial  composition  in  manufacturing,  and  labor 
management  agreement  coverage. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  repre 
sentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 
weekly 
hour.1 
(rt  and  and 

( ft  an  da  rd) 

Mean  2 

Median 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

88 

39.  5 

152.50 

149.50 

138.50-160.00 

25 

40.  0 

156.00 

147.50 

139.00-161.50 

63 

39.  5 

150.50 

149. 50 

137.00-160.00 

73 

40.  0 

224.00 

190.00 

1 80.00-276.00 

31 

40.  0 

201.50 

190.00 

1 63.00-225.50 

25 

40.  0 

195.00 

186.50 

149.50-205.00 

25 

40.  0 

195.00 

186. 50 

149.50-205.00 

553 

39.  0 

173.00 

162.00 

143.50-190.00 

105 

40.  0 

174.50 

172.00 

146.50-193.50 

448 

39.  0 

172.50 

160.00 

140.50-187.00 

177 

39.  5 

191.00 

180.00 

170.50-215.00 

49 

40.  0 

195.50 

190.00 

173.00-218.50 

128 

39.  0 

189.50 

178.00 

166.00-197.50 

376 

39.  0 

164.50 

150.00 

138.00-178.00 

56 

39.  5 

156.00 

152.00 

142.50-170.50 

320 

39.0 

166.00 

150.00 

136.00-182.00 

70 

39.  5 

184.00 

173.00 

153.50-211.50 

15 

39.  5 

181.00 

177.00 

157.00-197.00 

55 

39.  5 

184.50 

168. 50 

152.00-218.00 

342 

39.  5 

160.50 

151.50 

143.00-169.50 

22 

40.  0 

157.00 

152.50 

144.00-168.50 

320 

39.  0 

160.50 

150. 50 

143.00-170.00 

54 

39.  0 

198.00 

213. 50 

1 64.00-239.50 

59 

39.  5 

175.00 

166.50 

154.00-186.50 

57 

39.  5 

175.00 

165.00 

1 54.00-186.00 

283 

39.  5 

157.00 

149.50 

141.00-165.00 

20 

40.  0 

155.00 

152.00 

143.00-168.00 

263 

39.  0 

157.50 

149.50 

140.50-164.50 

45 

39.  0 

196.50 

213.50 

164.00-213.50 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


SWITCHBOARD  OPE RA TOR-RECEPTIONIST S- 
MANUF  ACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  b  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 


and 

under 


S 

S 

s 

120 

130 

140 

150 

1  30 

140 

150 

160 

11 

7 

23 

15 

1 

6 

6 

4 

10 

1 

17 

11 

- 

4 

4 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

_ 

- 

4 

4 

~ 

39 

73 

86 

55 

2 

10 

18 

8 

37 

63 

68 

47 

- 

9 

11 

7 

- 

1 

2 

2 

~ 

8 

9 

5 

39 

64 

75 

48 

2 

9 

16 

6 

37 

55 

59 

42 

- 

2 

12 

6 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

10 

4 

18 

44 

104 

48 

1 

1 

7 

4 

17 

43 

97 

44 

1 

2 

6 

3 

- 

- 

9 

13 

- 

- 

9 

13 

18 

44 

95 

35 

1 

1 

7 

4 

17 

43 

88 

31 

1 

2 

5 

2 

160  170  180  190  200  210 


11 

2 

9 


45 

9 

36 

16 

2 

14 

29 
7 

22 

15 

3 

12 

43 

4 

39 

5 

10 

9 

33 

3 

30 

4 


6 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

66 

21 

45 

41 

9 

32 

25 

12 

13 

1 

1 


20 

3 

17 

1 

7 

7 

13 

3 

10 

1 


18 

4 

4 

4 

37 

2 

35 

20 

1 

19 

17 
1 

16 

6 

2 

4 

19 

1 

18 
3 

7 

6 


12 

2 


f*  *  *  s  s  %  s 

220  240  260  280  300  320  340 


240  260  280  300  320  340  360 


22 

10 

25 

58 

9 

16 

10 

5 

12 

7 

1 

- 

12 

5 

13 

51 

8 

16 

18 

5 

16 

9 

7 

16 

10 

2 

12 

7 

1 

_ 

8 

3 

4 

2 

6 

16 

4 

5 

9 

49 

2 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

2 

9 

49 

2 

- 

6 

4 

4 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

5 

2 

4 

8 

3 

1 

5 

12 

13 

12 

4 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

12 

13 

12 

4 

_ 

~ 

5 

13 

11 

4 

- 

2 

6 

1 

_ 

4 

_ 

2 

6 

1 

- 

4 

- 

3 

1 

2 

6 

12 

12 

- 

- 

6 

12 

12 

_ 

_ 

5 

12 

11 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) 

nonmanufacturing 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) t  CLASS  A 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  B 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 
NONMAN UF  ACT UR I NG 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) » 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 
NONMANUFACTURING 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C 
nonmanufacturing  - 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


83 

80 

39.5 
39.  5 

271.00 

269.50 

276.00 

274.00 

28 

28 

39.  0 
39.  0 

303.00 

303.00 

295.50 

295.50 

41 

38 

40.0 

40.0 

271.00 

268.00 

276.00 

276.00 

128 

119 

39.  0 
39.  0 

220.50 

221.00 

211.00 

216.50 

21 

20 

39.5 
39.  5 

264.50 

263.50 

249.50 

249.50 

85 

78 

38.5 

38.5 

222.00 

223.50 

214.00 

234.50 

22 

21 

39.5 

39.5 

171.50 

171.50 

170.00 
168. 50 

127 

57 

70 

39.5 
40.0 
39.  0 

239.00 

248.00 

231.50 

237.00 

220.00 

239.50 

19 

40.  5 

325.50 

322.00 

48 

26 

40.  0 
40.0 

254.50 

278.00 

233.50 

292.00 

18 

40.  0 

182.00 

178. 50 

255.00-337.50 
255. 00-337.50 


253.00-287.50 

250.50- 287.50 

1 84.50- 254.50 

185.50- 254.50 

248.00-300.00 

248.00-300.00 

192.00-254.50 

192.00-254.50 

166.00-173.50 

166.00-173.50 

182.00-277.50 

179.50- 332.00 
216.00-239.50 


216.00-303.00 

212.00-345.00 

172.00-190.00 


19 

18 


13 

12 


15 

9 


26 

23 


23 

20 


15 

7 


2 

2 

16 

13 

2 

2 

13 

10 

1 

1 

12 

2 

10 


11 

2 


3 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

36 

6 
30 


46 

45 


10 

10 


36 

35 


11 

10 


14 

13 


11 

9 

2 


12 


-r 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  eex,3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN 


HESSENGERS - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NO NMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  -- 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 


TRANSCRIBING-NACHINE  TYPISTS 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


TYPISTS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 
NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 


(standard) 


19 

39.  5 

145.00 

19 

39.  5 

145.00 

55 

40.0 

239.50 

470 

39.  5 

192.00 

50 

40.  0 

199.50 

420 

39.5 

191.00 

79 

39.5 

239.00 

30 

40.0 

223.00 

25 

40.0 

229.50 

59 

40.0 

223.00 

46 

40.0 

218.50 

133 

39.  0 

212.00 

21 

40.  0 

191.50 

112 

39.  0 

216.00 

38 

39.5 

253.00 

127 

39.  0 

179.00 

121 

39.  0 

179.00 

22 

39.0 

214.50 

117 

40.0 

158.50 

112 

40.  0 

158.50 

84 

39.  0 

187.50 

66 

38.5 

193.00 

26 

40.  0 

193.50 

20 

40.0 

203.50 

58 

38.  5 

184.50 

47 

38.0 

150.50 

47 

38.  0 

150.50 

178 

39.5 

139.00 

159 

39.0 

L  38 . 00 

149 

39.0 

35.50 

130 

39.0 

34.00 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  divis 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUF  ACTURIN6  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Weekly 

hours 1 
(standard) 


38.  5 


22 

2  38. 

13 

38. 

13" 

38. 

1 

39. 

1 

39. 

3< 

38. 

3: 

38. 

8t 

39. 

25 

40. 

62 

39. 

18 

39. 

18 

39. 

16 

39.  5 

16 

39.  5 

526 

39.  0 

104 

40.0 

422 

39.  0 

171 

39.  5 

48 

40.  0 

123 

39.  0 

355 

39.  0 

56 

39.  5 

299 

39.  0 

66 

39.5 

15 

39.  5 

51 

39.5 

337 

39.5 

22 

40.  0 

315 

39.  5 

49 

39.0 

59 

39.  5 

57 

39.  5 

278 

39.5 

20 

40.0 

258 

39.  0 

40 

39.  0 

120.50 

120.50 


134.50 

134.50 

143.50 

144.50 

152.50 
156.00 

150.50 

175.50 

175.50 

172.00 

172.00 

171.50 

174.50 
171.00 

190.50 
196.00 
188.00 

162.50 
156.00 
164.00 

182.50 
181.00 
183.00 

159.50 
157.00 
160.00 

197.50 

175.00 

175.00 


Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 


professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  B  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  — 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 
NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUF  ACTURING 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  D 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


33 

21 


64 

63 


90 

54 


Weekly 

hour* 

(standard) 


39.  5 
39.5 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


39.5 


39.  5 
39.  5 


39.  5 
39.  5 


40.0 
40.  0 


39.  5 
39.  5 


39.  5 
39.  5 


39.  5 
39.  5 


40.0 
40.  0 


40.  0 
40.  0 


40.  5 


40.  0 
40.0 


39.  0 
39.  0 


$ 

344.50 

341.00 


325.50 


275.00 

274.50 


313.00 

313.00 


271.50 

270.50 


211.50 

212.50 


264.50 

263.50 


203.50 

204.50 


173.00 

173.00 


245.50 

252.00 


325.50 


260.50 

278.00 


169.00 


257.00 

249.50 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers. 


Jackson,  Miss.,  January  11 

379 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean 1 

Hourly  etn 

Median2 

ingi  4 

Middle  ranfe  1 

Number  of  workers 

*  *  *  * 

3.80  4.00  4.20  4. 

and  _  _ 

under 

4.00  4.20  4.40  4. 

receiving  straigni-n 

t  t  l 

40  4.60  4.80  5.00 

60  4.80  5.00  5.20 

5.20  5.60  1. 00  1.40  1.80  7.20  7.60  8.00  8.40  8.80  9.20 

5.60  6.00  a  an  A-BO  7.20  7.60  8.00  8.40  8.80  9.20  9.60 

69 

67 

S 

6.42 

$ 

6.  15 

$  $ 

6.15-  7.16 

_ 

7 

_ 

4  6 

20  7  6  11  5  1 

20  7  8  11  4 

HA INTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

6.37 

6.  15 

5.94-  7.16 

- 

~ 

" 

manufacture  -  — 

39 

37 

6.78 

7.41 

6. >15-  7.41 

- 

1 

- 

2 

5 

1 

3  2  25  -- 

3  2  24 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  —  - 

6.80 

7.  41 

6.45-  7.41 

1 

" 

MANUFACTURE - -  -  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY*  - 

147 

142 

5.82 

5.72 

5.61 

5.  35 

5.14-  6.63 
5.14-  6.63 

- 

4  6 

4  6 

1 

1 

- 

1  57 

1  57 

3  26 

3  26 

4  13  20  6  1  -  5 

4  13  20  6  1 

MANUFACTURINS  -  — 

247 

6.62 

6.  32 

5.88-  6.52 

4 

1  7 

1 

5 

3  5 

24  24 

5 

70  49  2  1  1  6 

1  1  2  -  -  '  ~ 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  -  - 

MANUFACTURE - 

29 

218 

5.13 

6.82 

4.  88 

6.  32 

4.39-  5.62 
6.03-  6.68 

4 

1  7 

1 

1 

24  19 

17  16 

*9  48  -  1  i  6  :  -  44 

29  3  -  "  6 

NONMANUF ACTURI NS  —  -  -  - 

117 

7.42 

6.  32 

5.92-  9.59 

“ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  —  - 

38 

7.  24 

6.82 

6.63-  7.39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17  6  7  -  -  8 

17  6  7  -  "  8 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

38 

7.24 

6.  82 

6.63-  7.39 

" 

MANUFACTURINS  -  “ 

29 

5.77 

5.  18 

4.90-  6.62 

- 

5 

1 

5  6 

2 

2 

2  12-32 

2  1  2  -  3  2 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  -  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NS  - 

24 

6.02 

5.47 

4.97-  7.05 

s§ 

» 

■< 

:: 


o 


2: 

si 

5*f 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Jackson,  Miss 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


TRUCKDRI VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRI VERS*  HEOIUH  TRUCK 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRI VFRS*  TRACTOR-TRA ILEP 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONKANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TURING 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 
MANUF  ACTURING 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS 
MANUFACTURING  — 


GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


GUARDS*  CLASS  B  — 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


JANITORS*  PvRTLRS*  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


606 

215 

391 

56 
5  4 

133 

35 

76 

76 

210 

90 

120 

100 

74 
24 
50 

55 

36 

115 

75 

158 

48 

86 

70 

479 

231 

248 

253 

195 

711 

29 

682 

706 

29 

677 

721 

137 

584 

18 


Hourly  e 

araings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

s 

2.80 

and 

under 

3.00 

* 

3.03 

3.20 

S 

3.20 

3.  40 

s 

3.40 

3.60 

S 

3.60 

3.80 

S 

3.80 

4.00 

$ 

4.00 

4.20 

S 

4.20 

4.40 

S 

4.40 

4.60 

S 

4.60 

4.80 

$ 

4.80 

5.00 

$ 

5.00 

5.20 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5.28 

4.  16 

3.4  5- 

7.23 

28 

44 

37 

106 

15 

22 

60 

19 

31 

15 

5 

17 

4.  19 

4.  16 

3.7  5- 

4.  50 

- 

- 

4 

41 

14 

21  - 

58 

4 

28 

8 

4 

9 

5.88 

4.  70 

3.  30- 

9.02 

28 

44 

33 

65 

1 

1 

2 

15 

3 

7 

1 

8 

3.43 

3.  08 

3.00- 

3.25 

_ 

30 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

3.27 

3.  00 

3.00- 

3.25 

30 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.52 

6.  30 

4.01- 

9.02 

- 

- 

5 

12 

2 

12 

9 

2 

3 

5 

1 

6 

3.70 

3.  83 

3.45- 

3.  83 

- 

- 

2 

12 

2 

12 

7 

- 

- 

3.98 

4.  16 

3.40- 

4.  16 

- 

_ 

2 

19 

_ 

5 

46 

2 

3.98 

4.  16 

3.40- 

4.  16 

- 

- 

2 

19 

- 

5 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6.69 

5.  38 

4.50- 

9.  12 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

13 

5 

5 

9 

28 

10 

4 

9 

4.57 

4.  50 

4.25- 

5.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

4 

5 

28 

8.  27 

9.  12 

9.  1  2- 

9.40 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

5 

8.90 

9.  12 

9.  1  2- 

9.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

3.91 

3.  80 

3.48- 

4.  14 

14 

1 

3 

3 

10 

10 

15 

9 

3 

2 

4.29 

4.  35 

3.89- 

4.48 

- 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

_ 

3 

2 

3.73 

3.68 

2.95- 

4.00 

14 

- 

3 

1 

8 

8 

13 

- 

- 

- 

5.29 

5.  17 

4.78- 

5.70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

3 

5.07 

4.  88 

4.7  8- 

5.  17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

9 

5 

8 

3.91 

3.  05 

3.00- 

5.  1  7 

26 

33 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

7 

4 

3 

21 

3.24 

3.  00 

2.90- 

3.05 

26 

33 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

- 

4.26 

3.93 

3.40- 

5.  15 

3 

12 

11 

28 

14 

13 

2 

_ 

9 

6 

54 

4.03 

3.  70 

3.54- 

4.29 

- 

2 

4 

10 

14 

4 

2 

- 

- 

6 

3.74 

3.  55 

3.55- 

3.  70 

6 

6 

4 

36 

15 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

9 

3.90 

3.  55 

3.55- 

4.06 

- 

- 

- 

36 

15 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

- 

9 

4.13 

4.  00 

3.40- 

5.  12 

30 

22 

38 

125 

19 

2 

47 

12 

19 

14 

25 

33 

4.01 

3.  55 

3.40- 

5.  05 

24 

22 

10 

70 

12 

- 

25 

_ 

10 

14 

4.24 

4.  25 

3.40- 

5.  11 

6 

- 

28 

55 

7 

2 

22 

12 

19 

14 

15 

19 

4.44 

4.  00 

3.82- 

5.  30 

- 

1 

2 

34 

20 

60 

17 

6 

1 

11 

22 

1 

4.  19 

3.91 

3.75- 

4.  79 

1 

2 

34 

18 

60 

16 

6 

- 

11 

22 

1 

3.01 

2.  90 

2.90- 

2.  90 

621 

31 

9 

2 

1  1 

7 

1  1 

8 

5 

3.65 

3.  13 

2.90- 

4.  23 

10 

8 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

3 

2.98 

2.  90 

2.90- 

2.  90 

611 

23 

9 

2 

1  1 

5 

11 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2.99 

2.90 

2.90- 

2.  90 

619 

31 

9 

2 

11 

7 

11 

8 

4 

3.65 

3.  13 

2.90- 

4.23 

10 

8 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

2 

3 

2.96 

2.  90 

2.90- 

2.  90 

609 

23 

9 

2 

1  1 

5 

11 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3.21 

2.  90 

2.90- 

3.  15 

492 

57 

33 

20 

24 

4 

9 

15 

25 

15 

6 

6 

4.06 

4.  10 

3.  50- 

4.  52 

10 

6 

8 

14 

19 

4 

9 

15 

24 

15 

2 

2 

3.00 

2.  90 

2.90- 

2.  90 

482 

51 

25 

6 

5 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

4.69 

4.  95 

3.19- 

5.75 

3 

2 

1 

' 

- 

4 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

A  venae 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

mean2 ) 
hourly 
araings4 

RAINTENANCE.  TOOLROOR.  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  REN 

69 

67 

$ 

6.42 

6.37 

RATERIAL  ROVERENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  REN — CONTINUED 

62 

22 

$ 

3.85 

RAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  -  - 

4.35 

MANUFACTURING  - 

39 

37 

6.78 

6.80 

5.82 

5.72 

50 

5.35 

RAINTENANCE  RACHINISTS  - 

31 

5.13 

manufacturing  - 

109 

75 

3.83 

3.24 

RAINTENANCE  RECHANICS  tRACHINERY)  - 

1  47 
142 

247 

29 

218 

117 

38 

38 

29 

24 

MANUFACTURING  - 

151 

4.26 

RAINTENANCE  RECHANICS  - 

5.  13 
6.82 
7.42 

7.24 

7.24 

5.77 

6.02 

64 

3.70 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RATERIAL  HANDLIN6  LABORERS  —  - 

449 

227 

4.07 

3.99 

TOOL  AND  DIE  RAKERS  - 

222 

251 

4.15 

MANUFACTURING  - 

4.45 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

193 

4.20 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3.  01 

685 

29 

656 

6  80 

29 

651 

GUARO  S 

2.98 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUAROSt  CLASS  B 

3.65 

2.96 

594 

215 

379 

5.25 

4.19 

5.85 

NO N M A N UF  ACTURI NS 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

478 

3.26 

110 

368 

4.07 

58 

54 

3.43 

3.27 

MANUFACTURING  - 

3.02 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK  -  — 

NO NM A N Uf  A C T UR  I N6  ~ 

121 

35 

6.51 

3.70 

RATERIAL  ROVERENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  UOREN 

76 

76 

3.98 

3.98 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

240 

27 

213 

3.06 

4.04 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  T RAC  TOR- TRA ILER - 

210 

6.69 

MANUFACTURING  -  “  — 

2.94 

90 

120 

100 

4.57 

8.27 

8.90 

NONRANUF ACTURI N6  -  —  -  - 

NONH ANUF AC TUR I NG  ~  — 

2l 

e: 

ar 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

January  1972 

to 

January  1973 

to 

January 

F  ebrua 

1974  to 

ry  1975 

February  1975 

February  1^6  to 

January  1977 

January  1977 

January  1978 

January  1973 

January  1 97 z 

1 3-month 

increase 

Annual  rate 

of  increase 

February  1976 

1 1  -month 

Annual  rate 

to 

January  1978 

to 

January  1979 

All  industries : 

Office  clerical 

5.7 

(6) 

(6  ) 

9.0 

8.3 

Electronic  data  processing 

(t  \ 

8.2 

5.1 

5.6 

6.9 

8.7 

Industrial  nurses 

(6) 

6.5 

I  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(?) 

(6) 

7.1 

9.2 

Skilled  maintenance 

Unskilled  plant  __ 

6.6 

4.1  - 

(6  ) 

(  ) 

8.4 

(6) 

7.7 

13.3 

(6) 

(6) 

6.7 

(6) 

9.0 

(6) 

9.9 

(6) 

9.3 

(6) 

9.3 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical __ 

11.4 

4.4 

4.8 

12.1 

10.8 

Electronic  data  processing 

(?) 

(6> 

5.6 

5.0 

5.9 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(  ; 

(6) 

(6) 

(*) 

<6> 

(♦) 

(6) 

(6) 

Industrial  nurses 

v  ; 

f‘) 

(  ) 

(6) 

7.8 

12.2 

(6) 

Lfc) 

(M 

(6> 

Skilled  maintenance 

6.8 

t6) 

6.2 

(6) 

(6) 

(6> 

Unskilled  plant 

13.3 

8.8 

8.7 

9.5 

9.5 

9.8 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical 

1  3.2 

7.2 

7.9 

13.3 

11.2 

Electronic  data  processing 

C6  ) 

8. 1 

8.4 

5.1 

5.6 

6.7 

9.2 

Industrial  nurses 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

7.8 

\  I 

(  ) 

(M 

(6) 

(fc) 

7.0 

9.3 

Unskilled  plant 

(  ) 

16.2 

(6) 

14.9 

(6) 

9.6 

(6> 

1.8 

(6) 

2.0 

(6) 

12.6 

(6) 

10.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE: 
the  previous 


A  revised  description  for  computer  operators  is 
description.  Therefore,  the  earnings  of  computer 


being  introduced  in  this 
operators  are  not  used 


area  in  1979.  The  revised  description  is  not  considered  equivalent  to 
in  computing  percent  increases  for  the  electronic  data  processing  group. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979  


Occupation  which  equals  100 


SECRET  ARIES  t  CL»SS  * . 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  A . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E.. . 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR........ 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL....... 

TRANSCRIAING-RACHINF  TYPISTS. 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  « . 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C... ...... 

NESSENGLRS . 

SUI TCHR0AR0  OPERATORS........ 

SUITCHROARD  operator- 
receptionists . 

OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  R . . 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  »... 
ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R... 
PAYROLL  CLERK S.. ............ • 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  •. 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  r. 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared 


Stenographers 


lass  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

100 

115 

116 
127 

148 

100 

120 

131 

(61 

100 

116 

112 

100 

(61 

100 

(61 

(6  1 

(61 

(61 

(6  1 

100 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(6) 

125 

177 

147 

135 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

175 

159 

(61 

(6) 

(61 

(61 

166 

164 

131 

(61 

(61 

177 

165 

148 

132 

119 

(61 

(61 

144 

(61 

(61 

(6  1 

(61 

138 

127 

121 

98 

(61 

116 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(  6  1 

(61 

145 

127 

113 

100 

93 

(61 

1  56 

139 

136 

121 

110 

117 

135 

117 

111 

107 

99 

94 

132 

135 

115 

101 

98 

(61 

142 

147 

132 

115 

108 

(6  1 

100 

(61 

118 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 


Tran- 
scribing- 
ma  chine 
typist 


100 

(61 

124 

111 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

108 

(61 

91 

(61 


Typists, 
class  B 


File  clerks 
class  C 


100 

104 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

88 

(61 

(61 

(61 


100 

87 

(61 

87 

(61 

75 

87 
(61 

74 

88 


Messen¬ 

gers 


Switch¬ 

board 

operators 


100 

85 

98 
(6  1 
(6  1 
95 
8  1 
84 
98 


Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep- 

rionists 


100 

(61 

(61 

(61 

105 

81 

97 

(61 


Order 

clerks, 

class  B 


100 

92 

86 

99 

80 

89 

106 


100 

97 

114 

(61 

(61 

(61 


Accounting  clerks 


100 

121 

(61 

(61 

(61 


100 

88 

86 

101 


Payroll 

clerks 


100 

124 

125 


Key  entry  operators 


100 

118 


100 


id — 


Computer  systems 

Computer  programmers  (business) 

Computer  operators 

Drafters 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Clan  C 

CORPUTER  SYKTERS  ANALYSTS 

100 

CORPUTER  SYSTERS  ANALYSTS 

(61 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(61 

(61 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(61 

134 

(61 

100 

100 

106 

138 

(61 

CORPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS 
CORPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS 
CORPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS 

«... 

B... 

(61 
(61 
(61 
(  6  1 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

130 

(61 

164 

(61 

108 

124 

153 

(61 

100 

123 

62 

100 

(6) 

(  6  1 

100 

125 

100 

138 

119 

(61 

(61 

(61 

176 

IAS 

100 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


MAINTENANCE  electricians 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS.. 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MACHINERY! . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES  ) . . 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS . 

STATIONARY  E N6 I NE ERS. . . . 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared- 


100 

101 

109 

110 
94 

<61 


100 

101 

112 

(61 

(61 


Machinery 


100 

98 

94 

(61 


Motor  vehicles 


100 

(61 

(61 


Tool  and  die  makers 


JL 


ion 

(61 


Stationary'  engineer* 


Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared- 


TRUCKORIVERS,  LIGHT  TRUCK . 

TRUCKORIVERS.  ME  D I  UR  TRUCK.... 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HE  *  V V  TRUCK . 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

RECEIVERS . . . 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS . 

WAREHOUSE  MEN . 

ORDER  FILLERS . 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS.... . 

MATERIAL  HANOLING  LABORERS.... 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

GUARDS.  CLASS  B. . . 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND 
CLEANERS . 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 


C 

I 

•< 

C3 


c:: 

I 

i 

;ca 

1 

2! 

n 

st 


I 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late-shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing  production 
and  related  workers,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 

(All  full-time  manufacturing  production  and  related  workers  =  100  percent) 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISH RENTS  WITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAEE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 


AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 
UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 


UNIFORM  cents-per-hour: 

4  CENTS  - 

5  CENTS  - 

7  CENTS  - 

10  CENTS  - 

11  CENTS  - 

12  CENTS  - 

13  CENTS  - 

14  CENTS  - 

15  CENTS  - 

16  CENTS  - 

17  CENTS  - 

18  CENTS  - 

20  CENTS  - 

21  CENTS  - 

22  CENTS  - 

23  CENTS  - 

40  CENTS  - 


uniform  percentage: 

5  PERCENT  - 

10  PERCENT  - 


All  worke rs  s 


Second  shift 


74.7 

9.3 

65.4 
52.0 

13.4 


12.4 

5.9 


.7 

4.3 

18.5 

.5 

4.5 

8.6 

3.8 

2.3 

2.0 

4.9 

2.0 


11  .0 
2.4 


Third  shift 


58.9 

2.2 

56.7 

51.7 
2.4 
2.6 


16.  3 

10.0 


.  7 
14.4 


2.8 

11.2 


10.8 

2.3 

2.0 

.5 

4.9 

2.0 


2.4 


Workers  on  late  shifts 


Second  shift 


16.9 

1.7 

15.2 

10.6 

4.6 


13.1 

6.0 


.4 

4.1 

.2 

1.2 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.5 

1.7 

.4 


3.7 

.9 


Third  shift 


5.0 

.5 

4.5 

4.3 

.2 


19.1 


.4 


1.9 


•  1 
.5 
.5 
•  1 
.4 
.4 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  w 

orkers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  0»YS 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

20  HOURS-5  0»YS  - 

22  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

25  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

35  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

36  HOURS-4  OAYS  - 

37  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

38  HOURS  - 

4  DAYS  - 

5  DAYS - 

1 

(11) 

( 11 ) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(11) 

(11) 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

32 

(11) 

(11) 

9 

2 

(11) 

(11) 

3 

1 

37 

10 

52 

64 

38  3/ A  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

79 

79 

79 

98 

57 

92 

91 

36 

76 

79 

75 

98 

57 

5  OAYS  -  — — 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

5  1/2  DAYS  -  - 

2 

- 

3 

(11) 

1 

6  DA  YS  — 

6 

- 

" 

( 11 ) 

42  HOURS-5  HAYS  - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

( 11 ) 

2 

_ 

4 

(11  > 

1 

- 

2 

(11  ) 

- 

5  DAYS  ~  — 

_ 

2 

~ 

5  1/2  DAYS  —  - 

5 

4 

“ 

(  11 ) 

45  HOURS— 5  OAYS  - 

3 

- 

— 

“ 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

— 

47  1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

2 

2 

" 

2 

2 

2 

~ 

(  11 ) 

- 

(11) 

~ 

“ 

6  DAYS  —————— 

1 

- 

1 

1 

(  11 ) 

- 

(11) 

1 

- 

5  DAYS  -  - 

1 

- 

1 

(  11  ) 

1 

- 

1 

~ 

52  HOURS-5  1/2  DAYS  - 

2 

- 

— 

54  HOURS  5  HAYS  - - 

AVERA6E  SCHEDULED 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

40.6 

41.0 

40.4 

40.1 

39.1 

40.0 

38.9 

38.4 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

1 

i: 


» 

< 

:: 

■i 

C3 


:n 

tu 

,»a> 

5E 

I 

'C*J 

I 

Mm 

2! 

a: 

SK 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 


Production  and 

related  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

100 

100 

100 

100 

11 

- 

18 

89 

100 

82 

100 

7.8 

9.3 

6.7 

9.7 

1 

2 

(  11  ) 

- 

1 

(  11) 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

20 

15 

24 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

19 

9 

25 

8 

7 

12 

4 

4 

1 

2 

_ 

(  11 ) 

- 

(11) 

3 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

6 

3 

1 1 

19 

29 

12 

55 

4 

8 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

1  3 

4 

1 1 

89 

100 

82 

100 

88 

100 

80 

too 

87 

99 

79 

100 

86 

99 

78 

100 

65 

82 

54 

99 

46 

73 

29 

91 

39 

61 

25 

88 

38 

59 

25 

88 

33 

5A 

19 

80 

28 

48 

16 

68 

9 

19 

3 

1  3 

5 

1  1 

2 

13 

5 

11 

2 

13 

4 

11 

Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIOAVS  - 

AVERA6E  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PRO V I D I N6  HOLIOAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 
OF  PAID  HOLIOAYS  PROVIDED 


1  HOLIDAY  - 

2  HOLIOAYS  - 

3  HOLIDAYS  - 

A  HOLIDAYS  - 

5  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  0 A  Y - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

7  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

1 1  HOLIDAYS - 

12  HOLIOAYS  - 

13  HOLIDAYS  - 

20  HOLIOAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 
PA  10  HOLIDAY  TIME  PROVIOEO1 

1  0 A Y  OR  MORE - 

2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

A  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

5  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

7  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

8  OAYS  OR  MORE  - 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 


10 

OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

11 

OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

12 

OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

13 

OAYS 

OR 

MORE 

20 

DAYS 

Office  workers 


All  industries 


100 


(11) 

99 


(11) 
(  11  ) 
11 

(  11  ) 
(  11  ) 
8 

28 

6 

1 

6 

9 

21 

6 

1 

1 


99 

99 

99 

99 

88 

79 

51 

A5 

38 

30 

8 

2 

1 


Manufacturing 


20 

2 

7 

8 

3 

2 

4 
36 

7 


100 

100 

98 

98 

76 

68 

60 

57 

55 

51 

15 

8 


Nonmanufacturing 


100 


(11  ) 
99 


(  11  ) 
10 

1 

8 

31 

6 

1 

7 

9 

19 

6 

1 


99 

99 

99 

99 

90 

81 

50 

44 

36 

26 

7 

1 


Public  utilities 


100 


9.5 


3 

2 

6 

6 

12 

65 


100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
96 
94 
9  A 
83 
70 
5 
5 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  UORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TIKF  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIOINF 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIOINF 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

length-of-time  PAYMENT  - 

j  PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

OTHER  PAYMENT  - 


AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER: 


6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


9« 

80 

11 

2 


4 

23 

1 


Manufacturing  Nonmanufacturing 


100 


100 

80 

20 


8 

21 


100 


Public  utilities 


Office  workers 


All  industries 


90 

81 

5 

4 


2 

24 

2 


100 
98 
(11  > 
1 


100 


(11) 


99 

99 


10 

27 

17 

4 


Manufacturing 


100 

100 


Nonmanufacturing 


100 


(11  ) 


99 

99 


21 

13 


1 1 
27 
17 

4 


Public  utilities 


100 


100 

100 


1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE! 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  4  WEEKS 


4 

5? 

9 

27 

1 


2 

26 

3 

51 

1 

8 


2 

1  6 

58 

6 

9 


70 

2 

27 


6 

41 

14 

27 

2 


31 

6 

61 


16 
72 
1  1 


4 

25 

(11) 

45 

2 

13 


4 

20 

50 

3 

14 


25 

3 

72 


17 

4 

77 

1 

1 


30 


61 


1  5 
5 
79 

1 


8 

I 

92 


8 

3 

89 


15 

2 

73 

8 


5 

(11  ) 
90 
1 
5 


1 

1 

98 


97 

3 


5 

86 

1 

7 

1 


12 

79 


8 


4 

87 

1 

8 


99 

1 


4  YEARS  OF  service: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS 


2 

18 

59 

6 

9 


5 


YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 


2 

10 

57 

4 

20 

(  11 ) 


I  5 
73 

I I 


9 

69 

7 

15 


4 

20 

50 

3 

14 


97 

3 


5 

81 

6 
7 
1 


11 

80 


4 

8  1 

7 

8 


99 

1 


4 

11 

49 

3 

23 

1 


82 

3 

15 


3 

62 

6 

27 

2 


10 

75 

2 

6 

8 


2 

60 

7 

30 

1 


93 

1 

7 


I! 

» 

:: 


C3 


IS 

I 

is 

'C*J 

n 

K 

:: 

2: 

st 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Item 


AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER  13  - 
CONTINUED 

10  years  of  service: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

UNDER  1  WEFK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNOER  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNOER  6  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

UNOER  l  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

2 

4 

9 

7 

11 

_ 

3 

29 

37 

24 

14 

23 

1 

- 

2 

- 

6 

39 

46 

35 

83 

56 

11 

1  1 

12 

3 

4 

1 

~ 

2 

- 

7 

2 

_ 

4 

9 

7 

11 

_ 

3 

22 

32 

16 

6 

20 

3 

2 

3 

3 

8 

44 

48 

41 

77 

58 

11 

1  1 

12 

3 

4 

2 

' 

4 

1 1 

7 

2 

_ 

4 

9 

7 

11 

_ 

3 

18 

22 

15 

3 

11 

1 

- 

2 

- 

6 

31 

34 

29 

19 

47 

8 

3 

11 

- 

4 

24 

35 

18 

75 

29 

(  11  ) 

- 

(111 

3 

(11) 

— 

“ 

- 

<  11  ) 

2 

_ 

4 

9 

7 

11 

_ 

3 

17 

21 

15 

3 

11 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

18 

22 

16 

3 

25 

7 

- 

11 

- 

9 

31 

40 

26 

71 

48 

7 

1  1 

4 

20 

3 

<  11  » 

- 

(11) 

3 

(  11 ) 

(  111 

~ 

(11) 

- 

(  11 ) 

2 

_ 

4 

9 

7 

11 

_ 

3 

17 

21 

15 

3 

11 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

16 

16 

16 

3 

7 

7 

- 

11 

_ 

4 

21 

31 

15 

15 

49 

19 

26 

14 

69 

26 

(111 

- 

(11) 

3 

<  11) 

1 

2 

7 

(11) 

Office  workers 


Manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


Public  utilities 


9 
3  0 

53 

9 


2 
2  3 
7 
57 
4 
7 


15 

84 

1 


9 

26 

1 

S4 

9 


2 
1  9 
9 
5  8 
4 
7 


3 
6 
8  9 

1 

1 


9 

22 

35 

1 

33 


2 
9 
7 
48 
4 
29 
<  11  ) 
(11  ) 


1 

25 

72 

1 

1 


9 

21 

13 

48 

9 


2 
9 
1 
27 
10 
4  8 
2 

<11  ) 

(11  ) 


1 

2 

90 

6 

1 


9 

21 


27 

32 


5 

2 

(11 

(11 


2 

9 

1 

6 

4 
2 

5 
) 
) 


2 

7 

(11 


1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

) 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Item 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER13 
CONTINUED 

30  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

UNDER  1  UEEK  - 

1  UEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  UEEKS  — 

3  UEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  A  UEEKS  — 

A  UEEKS  - 

OVER  A  AND  UNDER  *>  UEEKS  - 

5  UEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNOER  6  UEEKS  - 

6  UEEKS  - 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE! 
UNDER  1  UEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEK*; - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  UEEKS  - 

3  UEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  A  UEEKS  - 

A  UEEKS  - 

OVER  A  AND  UNDER  5  UEEKS  - 

5  UEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNOER  6  UEEKS  - 

6  UEEKS  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


2 

9 

17 

1 

16 

7 

20 

<in 

16 

( 11 ) 

5 


2 

9 

17 

1 

16 

7 

20 

(11) 

16 

(11) 

5 


Manufacturing 


7 

21 
1  6 
31 
17 
9 

7 

21 

16 

31 

17 

9 


Nonmanufacturing 


A 

11 

15 
2 

16 
11 
1A 

(11) 

15 

(ID 

2 


A 

11 

15 
2 

16 
11 
1A 

(11) 

15 

(11) 

2 


Public  utilities 


6 

(11  ) 
77 
3 
7 


6 

(ID 

77 

3 

7 


Office  workers 


All  industries 


3 

11 

1 

7 

A 

A7 

27 

(11) 

1 


3 

11 

1 

7 

A 

A6 

29 

(11) 

1 


Manufacturing  Nonmanufacturing 


9 

21 

11 

27 

27 

5 

9 

21 

11 

27 

27 

5 


2 

9 

1 

6 

A 

50 

27 

(11  ) 
(11  ) 


2 

9 

1 

6 

A 
A  8 

29 
(11  ) 
(11  ) 


Public  utilities 


1 

1 

8 

89 

1 

(11) 


1 

1 

8 

89 

1 

(11) 


i 

93 

«< 

•S 


C3 

"VI 


I 

SE 

» 

'M 

mm 

2: 

«: 

-3; 
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Item 


TYPE  OP  PLAN  AND  AMOUNT 
OF  INSURANCE 


ALL  FULL-T1 PE  WORKERS  ARE  PROVIOEO  THE  SANE 
FLAT-SUH  DOLLAR  AMOUNT! 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  PROVIDED!18 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIDOLE  RANGE  (SO  PERCENT!  - 

MIDOLE  RANEE  (80  PERCENT!  - 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  BASED  ON  A  SCHEDULE 

WHICH  INDICATES  A  SPECIFIED  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  OF 
INSURANCE  FOR  A  SPECIFIED  LFNETH  OF  SERVICE! 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  P RO VI DEO  1 8 AF TER ! 

6  MONTHS  OF  SFRVICE! 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIDDLE  RANEE  (50  PERCENT!  - 

MIDOLE  RANEE  (80  PERCENT!  - 

1  YEAR  OF  SERVICE! 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIODLE  RANEE  (50  PERCENT!  - 

MIDDLE  RANEE  (80  PERCENT!  - 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIDOLE  RANEE  (50  PERCENT!  - 

MIODLE  RANGE  (80  PERCENT!  - 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

MEAN - 

MEOIAN  - 

MIDOLE  RANEE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

MIDOLE  RANEE  (80  PERCENT)  - 

20  YEARS  OF  SFRVICE! 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIDOLE  RANEE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

MIODLE  RANEE  (80  PERCENT)  - 


All  industries 


All 

plans  1 


43 

*4  .  700 
S3* 000 

*2*000-  5*000 
*1*000- 10*000 


*6*800 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

*14*300 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

*19*000 

*30*000 
*5*000-30*000 
*4  *000- 30*000 

*25*500 

*40*000 

I 10*000-40*000 
*4  *000-40*000 

*11*200 

*5*000 

*4.000-23*300 
*4  *000-23*  300 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


22 

*5*000 
*2*500 
*2*000-  8*000 
*1 *000-12*000 


(6) 

(6! 

(61 
(6! 

(61 
(6! 

(6) 

(61 

*7*700 
*5*000 
*4*000-15.000 
*4.000-15.000 

*11.000 
*10*000 
*4  «  000-20.000 
*4*000-20.000 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(61 


Manufacturing 


All 

plans  1 


49 

*4.300 
*3*000 
*2*000-  5.000 
*1*000-10*000 


(6! 

(6) 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

*22.400 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

*29.500 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


34 

*4. 500 
*3.000 
*2.000-  8.000 
*1.000-10.000 


(6  > 
(6  1 
(6  1 
(6! 

(6  1 
(6  1 
(6) 
(6  1 

(6  1 
(6  1 
(6  1 
(6  1 

(6  1 
(6  1 
(6  1 
(6  1 

(6  1 
(6) 
(6! 
(6  1 


All  industries 


All 

plans  16 


23 

*6.000 

*5.000 

*4*800-  6*000 
*2*000-10*000 


(6) 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

<6! 

(6) 

(6! 

(6) 

*5*700 

*4.000 

*1*000-  5.000 
*1.000-15*000 

*7.700 

*4.000 

*1.500-10.000 

*1.500-20.000 

*8*500 

*4.000 

*2.000-23*300 
*2.000-23. 300 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


*5*400 

*5.000 

*2.000-  5*000 

*2*000-10.000 


(6! 

(61 

(6! 

(6! 

(61 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

*5*700 

*4.000 

*1.000-  5.000 
*1.000-15.000 

*7.700 

*4.000 

*1.500-10.000 

*1*500-20.000 

*8*500 

*4.000 

*2*000-23*300 

*2.000-23.300 


Manufacturing 


All 

plans  1 


20 

*7.100 

*4.000 

*2.500-10.000 

*1.000-17.000 


(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

<6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6) 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


12 

*6.800 

*4.000 

*2.000-10.000 

*1. 000-15.000 


( 6  > 
(61 
(61 
(6! 

(61 

(6! 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

<61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 


jt 

aa 

■4 


Bs 


ss 

;e*i 

is 

g! 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-7.  Life  insurance  plans  for  full-time  workers,  Jackson,  Miss.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Item 


TYPE  OF  PLAN  AND  »HOURT 
OF  INSURANCE-CONTINUED 


ANOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  BASED  ON  A  SCHEDULE 
WHICH  INDICATES  A  SPECIFIED  DOLLAR  ANOUNT  OF 
INSURANCE  FOR  A  SPECIFIED  ANOUNT  OF  EARNIN6S 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS17 - 

ANOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  P RO VIDED 1 8  IF : 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  $5,000: 

- - 

NEDIAN - - - 

NIODLE  RANGE  150  PERCENT)  - 

NIODLE  RANGE  180  PERCENT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  $10,000: 

NEAN - 

NEDIAN  - 

NIDOLE  RANGE  I  50  PERCENT)  - 

NIODLE  RANGE  180  PERCENT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  $15,000: 

NEAN - 

NEDIAN  - 

NIDDLE  RANGE  150  PERCENT)  - 

NIODLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  $20,000: 

NEAN - 

NEDIAN  - 

NIODLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

NIDOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  - 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


All 

plans  1 


11 


$8,500 

$11,000 

$5,000-11.000 

$5,000-11.000 


$13,300 
$11,500 
$  10.000-15.000 
$  10.000-25.000 


ANOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  EXPRESSED  AS  A  FACTOR  OF 

annual  earnings:  ” 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS17 - 

FACTOR  OF  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  USED  TO  CALCULATE 

AMOUNT  OF  insurance:18 

NEAN - 

NEDIAN  - 

NIDOLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

NIDOLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  COVERED  BY 
PLANS  NOT  SPECIFYING  A  NAXINUN  ANOUNT  OF 

INSURANCE  - 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  COVERED  BY 
PLANS  SPECIFYING  A  NAXINUN  ANOUNT  OF 

INSURANCE  - 

SPECIFIED  NAXINUN  ANOUNT  OF  INSURANCE: 18 

NEAN - 

NEOIAN  - 

NIOOLE  RANGE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

NIDDLE  RANGE  <80  PERCENT)  - 


S 18*000 
S 16* 500 

*  15,000-20.000 
« 12*000-25*  000 


*21*300 
*22*000 
*15*000-22*000 
*  12*000-30*000 


1.16 

1.00 

1.00-1,00 

1.00-2.00 


ANOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  BASED  ON  SONE  OTHER  TYPE 

of  plan: 


PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS17 - 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


*22*000 
<  6  ) 

<  6) 
<61 


1.17 

1.00 

1.00-1.00 

1.00-2.00 


*51.300 
*50.000 
I  AO  *  000-  50*000 
I  AO  *  000-  90.000 


Manufacturing 


All 
plans  1 


*10.800 
<  6  ) 

<6  ) 
(6) 


*16*600 
<  6  ) 

<6  ) 

<  6  ) 


*20.900 
<  6  ) 

<6  ) 

<6  ) 


1.2A 

1.00 

1.00-1.00 

1.00-2.00 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


*10*800 

<6  > 

<6  ) 

<6  » 


1.3A 

1.00 

1 .00-2.00 
1 .00-2.00 


Office  workers 


All  industries 


All 

plans  16 


17 


*9.600 

*11.000 

*10*000-11.000 

*5.000- 11*000 


*19.400 

*22.000 

*20.000-22.000 
*  10*000-22.000 


*28.000 

*30.000 

*30*000-30*000 

*20*000-32.000 


*37.100 

*A2.000 

*40.000-42*000 
*  20*000-42.000 


1.52 

1.50 

1.00- 2.00 
1.00- 2.00 


33 


*41  *  300 
*30.000 
*30.000-  50.000 
*30*000-  64*000 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


*7.300 

*5.000 

*5*000-10.000 

*5.000-10.000 


*14,800 

*15.000 

*11 .000-15.000 

*10.000-20.000 


*23.700 

*20.000 

*18.000-30.000 

*15.000-30.000 


*30.600 

*30.000 

*25.000-40.000 

*20.000-40.000 


1.51 

1.50 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-2.00 


*53.500 

*50.000 

*40.000-  64.000 
*30.000-  64.000 


Manufacturing 


All 

plans  16 


*6.900 

*5.000 

*5.000-10.000 

*2.500-10.000 


*14.000 

*15.000 

*1  1.000-15.000 
*10.500-20.000 


*21.600 

*20.000 

*18.000-30.000 

*17,100-30.000 


*29,000 

*30.000 

*25.000-40.000 

*23.500-40,000 


1.59 

2.00 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-2.00 


16 


*58.200 
<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 

<  6  ) 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


*7.300 
*10.000 
*5. 000-10.000 
*2.500-10.000 


*14,900 

*15.000 

*11,000-15.000 

*1 1, 000-20.000 


*23.000 

*20,000 

*18, 000-30,000 
*18,000-30,000 


*31, 100 
*30.000 

*25,000-40.000 

*25.000-40,000 


1.61 

2.00 

1 .00-2.00 
1 .00-2.00 


27 


22 


•‘ootnotes 


Some  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


>  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 

hours.^  m<sm  u  eompoted  £or  e„„  jo„  b  to.,Hbg  Ih.  «™8.  o, 

high'V*E;r„ing»  dil,  only  to  work.,,  who..  ...  Identification  - 

tor  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekend., 

hOUdal,'E"tm«e.'“*’period.  ending  prior  to  1976  r.Ud.  <=  £ 

.killed  maintenance  and  unbilled  plant  worker..  AH  other  e.tima 

,°.'nDaS“doWnS  meet  publication  criteria  or  da£„ot  sal. 

7  Formally  established  minimum  regular  straight -time  hir  g 

arie.  ,J”"  pid  for  standard  “oHS  H 

standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  comm 

week. .reported,..  ^  al  Job.  -oh  >•  ™...„g.r 

’  I"1SLg1I.eP;Mfi?,T„d“ttaSm.„T.°wh".S.  ‘forma,  provi.ion. 

even  thoigh  the  e.tabli.hment.  were  no,  currently 

operating  late  shifts. 

10  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

11  Less  than  0.5  percent.  .  t  acj(j  to  the  same  amount; 

12  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  day  .  .  total  of  10  days 

for  example,  the  proportion  of  worker.  r.ce.vmg  a^toUl  ^ , 

includes  those  with  10  u  ,  and  BO  on.  Proportion,  then 

half  days,  8  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and 

were  cumulated. 


13  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  Percentage 
of  annual  earningsP  o^  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an  equivalent^  time 

^for  example  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week  s 
nav  PeriodsTf  se^ice  are  chosen  arbitrarily  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
individual  provisions  for  progression;  f°r  example,  changes  in 
at  10  years  include  changes  Between  b  and  10  years  Esti 
tive  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks  pay  aize  Y 

include,  those  eligible  for  at  lea.,  3  weeks'  pay  after  ^7“/“”,°  or  w""h 

14  v«timates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  ail  plans  mi- 

curity  aI^r ailroad^r etir emenLo^^^^ ^  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and 

accident  insurance  shown  separately  below  ^Jf^^ber^f  days’  pay 

«peS-  ^rmal  sick  leave  allowances  determined 

on  an  relate  to  ?U  pbm.  for  ' 

sJsSS'sSpISais 

produrtion^^dVelated  worker,  or  office  worker,  in  manufacturing  equal  100 

PerCe"V  The  mean  amount  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of 

worker.  pTovid^d  insurance  by  « »*  “1““^°.  The  m.di» 

the  products,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  *e  “umber a°  0I°  equal  to  or  smaller 

indicates  that  half  of  the  workers  are  provi  amoUnt  shown.  Middle 

and  half  an  amount  equal  to  or -large ^ded  an  amount  equal  to 
range  (50  percent}— a  fourth  of  the  ,  P  provided  an  amount  equal 

or  less  than  the  smaller  amount  and^a  fourth  are  provi percent  q£ 

to  or  more  than  the  larger  amo  •  g  £  than  the  smaller 

l.hmo”rss,o"pe.s‘td.  “ov*snL'roU  » «  -  •>-  - 

Urger  amount.  Qr  ^  ^  £.“?£  .“am'pT, 

r^^^rSi^r^-ning.  of”*, 0.000  the  amount  0, 
insurance  provided  is  $20, 000. 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
br°ad  lndustry  divisions;  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
survey,  as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 


Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3-year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal 
visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments 
participating  in  the  previous  survey. 


A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is 
selected  for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less 
establishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 


The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all 
establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry 
and  number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability 
sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance 
of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are 
combined,  each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of 
selection  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one 
out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent 
itself  plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is 
chosen  in  the  same  industry-size  classification  if  data  are  not  available 
from  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available, 
additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the 
mi 8  sing  unit. 


Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited 
area  studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  tire 
U.  S,  Department  of  Labor. 


Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 
and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles 
are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations 
listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the  scope  of  the 
survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables  because  either  (1)  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presen¬ 
tation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment 
data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men 
or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately 
for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all  industries  combined. 
Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level,  data  are  included  in 
the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is  not  shown  or  information 
to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations 
are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution 
of  workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class 
intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual 
jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change, 
or  high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an 
occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase 
wages  during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in 
table  A-7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
ind  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
lifferently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
iccurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations 
should  not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within 
ndividual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences 
.nclude  progression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid 
.ncumbents  are  collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the 
jeneral  survey  job  descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees 
in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual 
establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in 
specific  duties  performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 


The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting 
the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effect  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may 
affect  an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid 
under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods 
of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant 
rate  between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  Electronic  data  processing  2 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 

Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 


Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery' 


2  The  earnings  of  computer  operators  are  not  included  in  the  wage  trend  computation  for 
A  revue?) ob  ZXtion  is  being  introduced  in  this  survey  which  is  not  equivalent  to  die  previous  description 


Skilled  maintenanc 
Cont  inued 


Unskilled  plant 


Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 


Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in  the 
survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its 
proportionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in 
the  base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled 
to  obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year 
by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — 
expressed  as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute 
these  wage  trends  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 


Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  1 ay  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying 
quotient  by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and 

forklift  operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125 
iorKj.ui  operaiu  *  .  r  _  combining  the 

compared  with  janitors.  ($5  -  >4  v.co  x  iw 

relatives  of  the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  avera«e- 
each  establishment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has 
weighted  workers  in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  fork^ 
operators8 may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  ror  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  stro  g  y 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra- establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  incidence  of  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  is  studied  for  full-time  production  and  related  workersand 
office  workers.  Production  and  related  workers  (referred  to '  £**£*[  ” 
_ mnrkpral  include  working  supervisors  and  all  nonsupervisory 


workers  (including  group  leaders  and  trainees)  engaged  in  fabricating, 
processing,  assembling,  inspection,  receiving,  storage,  handling,  pack¬ 
ing,  warehousing,  shipping,  maintenance,  repair,  janitorial  and  guard  ser¬ 
vices,  product  development,  auxiliary  production  for  plant's  own  use 
(e.g.,  powerplant),  and  recordkeeping  and  other  services  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  above  production  operations.  (Cafeteria  and  route  workers 
are  excluded  in  manufacturing  industries  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries.)  In  finance  and  insurance,  no  workers  are  considered  to  be 
production  workers.  Office  workers  include  working  supervisors  and  all  non- 
supervisory  workers  (including  lead  workers  and  trainees)  performing 
clerical  or  related  office  functions  in  such  departments  as  accounting, 
advertising,  purchasing,  collection,  credit,  finance,  legal,  payroll,  personnel^ 
sales,  industrial  relations,  public  relations,  executive,  or  transportation. 
Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  as  well 
as  construction  workers  utilized  as  separate  work  forces  are  excluded  from 
both  the  production  and  office  worker  categories. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  (table  B-l).  Minimum  entrance  salaries 
for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  Because  of  the 
optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large  establish¬ 
ments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance 
rates  above  the  subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies 
in  medium  and  large  establishments.  (The  "X's"  shown  under  standard 
weekly  hours  indicate  that  no  meaningful  totals  are  applicable.) 

Shift  differentials — manufacturing  (table  B-2).  Data  were  collected 
on  policies  of  manufacturing  establishments  regarding  pay  differentials  for 
production  workers  on  late  shifts.  Establishments  considered  as  having 
policies  are  those  which  (1)  have  provisions  in  writing  covering  the  operation 
of  late  shifts,  or  (2)  have  operated  late  shifts  at  any  time  during  the  12 
months  preceding  a  survey.  When  establishments  have  several  differentials 
which  vary  by  job,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of  the  production 
workers  is  recorded.  When  establishments  have  differentials  which  apply 
only  to  certain  hours  of  work,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of 
the  shift  hours  is  recorded. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  late  shift  is  either  a  second  (evening) 
shift  which  ends  at  or  near  midnight  or  a  third  (night)  shift  which  starts  at 
or  near  midnight. 

Differentials  for  second  and  third  shifts  are  summarized  separately 
for  (1)  establishment  policies  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted 
by  all  production  workers  in  the  establishment  at  the  time  of  the  survey) 
and  (2)  effective  practices  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted  by 
production  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the  survey). 

Scheduled  weekly  hours;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health, 
insurance,  and  pension  plans.  Provisions  which  apply  to  a  majority  of  the 
production  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  are  considered  to  apply  to 
all  production  or  office  workers  in  the  establishment;  a  practice  or  provision 
is  considered  nonexistent  when  it  applies  to  less  than  a  majority.  Holidays; 
vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  considered  applicable 
to  employees  currently  eligible  for  the  benefits  as  well  as  to  employees  who 
will  eventually  become  eligible. 

Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  (table  B-3).  Scheduled  weekly 
hours  and  days  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  per  week  which  full¬ 
time  first  (day)  shift  workers  are  expected  to  work,  whether  paid  for  at 
straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays  (table  B-4).  Holidays  are  included  if  workers  who 
are  not  required  to  work  are  paid  for  the  time  off  and  those  required  to 
work  receive  premium  pay  or  compensatory  time  off.  They  are  included 
only  if  they  are  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis  (provided  for  in 


written  form  or  established  by  custom).  Holidays  are  included  even  though 
in  a  particular  year  they  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  employees  are  not 
granted  another  day  off.  Paid  personal  holiday  plans,  typically  found  in 
the  automobile  and  related  industries,  are  included  as  paid  holidays. 

Data  are  tabulated  to  show  the  percent  of  workers  who  (1)  are 
granted  specific  numbers  of  whole  and  half  holidays  and  (2)  are  granted 
specified  amounts  of  total  holiday  time  (whole  and  half  holidays  are 
aggregated). 

Paid  vacations  (table  B-5).  Establishments  report  their  method  of 
calculating  vacation  pay  (time  basis,  percent  of  annual  earnings,  flat-sum 
payment,  etc.)  and  the  amount  of  vacation  pay  granted.  Only  basic  formal 
plans  are  reported.  Vacation  bonuses,  vacation- savings  plans,  and  "extended" 
or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic  plans  are  excluded. 

For  tabulating  vacation  pay  granted,  all  provisions  are  expressed 
on  a  time  basis.  Vacation  pay  calculated  on  other  than  a  time  basis  is 
converted  to  its  equivalent  time  period.  Two  percent  of  annual  earnings, 
for  example,  is  tabulated  as  1  week's  vacation  pay. 

Also,  provisions  after  each  specified  length  of  service  are  related 
to  all  production  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of 
service.  Vacation  plans  commonly  provide  for  a  larger  amount  of  vacation 
pay  as  service  lengthens.  Counts  of  production  or  office  workers  by  length 
of  service  were  not  obtained.  The  tabulations  of  vacation  pay  granted 
present,  therefore,  statistical  measures  of  these  provisions  rather  than 
proportions  of  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  (tables  B-6  and  B-7).  Health, 
insurance,  and  pension  plans  include  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays 
either  all  or  part  of  the  cost.  The  cost  may  be  (1)  underwritten  by  a 
commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2)  covered  by  a 
union  fund  to  which  the  employer  has  contributed,  or  (3)  borne  directly  by 
the  employer  out  of  operating  funds  or  a  fund  set  aside  to  cover  the  cost. 
A  plan  is  included  even  though  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  do  not  choose  to  participate  in  it  because  they  are  required  to  bear 
part  of  its  cost  (provided  the  choice  to  participate  is  available  or  will 
eventually  become  available  to  a  majority).  Legally  required  plans  such  as 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  workers'  disability  compensation,  and 
temporary  disability  insurance  3  are  excluded. 


3  Temporary  disability  insurance  which  provides  benefits  to  covered  workers  disabled  by  injury  or  illnesr 
which  is  not  work-connected  is  mandatory  under  State  laws  in  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Establishment  plans  which  meet  only  die  legal  requirements  are  excluded  from  these  data,  but  those 
under  which  (1)  employers  contribute  more  than  is  legally  required  or  (2)  benefits  exceed  those  specified  in  the 
State  law  are  included.  In  Rhode  Island,  benefits  are  paid  out  of  a  State  fund  to  which  only  employee! 
contribute.  In  each  of  the  other  three  States,  benefits  are  paid  either  from  a  State  fund  or  through  a  private  plan 

State  fund  financing:  In  California,  only  employees  contribute  to  the  State  fund;  in  New  Jersey 
employees  and  employers  contribute;  in  New  York,  employees  contribute  up  to  a  specified  maximun 
and  employers  pay  the  difference  between  the  employees'  share  and  the  total  contribution  required 

Private  plan  financing:  In  California  and  New  Jersey,  employees  cannot  be  required  to  contributi 
more  than  they  would  if  they  were  covered  by  the  State  fund;  in  New  York,  employees  can  agrei 
to  contribute  more  if  the  State  rules  that  the  additional  contribution  is  commensurate  with  th< 
benefit  provided. 

Federal  legislation  ( Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act)  provides  temporary  disability  insurance  benefit 
to  railroad  workers  for  illness  or  injury,  whether  work-connected  or  not.  The  legislation  requires  that  employer 
bear  die  entire  cost  of  the  insurance. 


Life  insurance  includes  formal  plans  providing  indemnity  (usually 
through  an  insurance  policy)  in  case  of  death  of  the  covered  worker. 
Information  is  also  provided  in  table  B-7  on  types  of  life  insurance  plans 
and  the  amount  of  coverage  ii)  all  industries  combined  and  in  manufacturing. 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insurance  is  limited  to  plans 
which  provide  benefit  payments  in  case  of  death  or  loss  of  limb  or  sight  as  a 
direct  result  of  an  accident. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  includes  only  those  plans  which 
provide  that  predetermined  cash  payments  be  made  directly  to  employees 
who  lose  time  from  work  because  of  illness  or  injury,  e.g.,  $  50  a  week 
for  up  to  26  weeks  of  disability. 

Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans 4  which  provide  for 
continuing  an  employee's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness. 
Data  collected  distinguish  between  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  with  no 
waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  either  provide  partial  pay  or  require  a 
waiting  period. 

Long-term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally 
disabled  employees  upon  the  expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sick¬ 
ness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined  period  of  disability 
(tvDically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  pay¬ 
ments  are  llmost  always  reduced  by  social  security  'f'OT^.r3,  ^ 

compensation,  and  private  pension  benefits  payable  to  the  disabled  employee. 

Hospitalization,  surgical,  and  medical  insurance  plans  reported 
in  these  surveys  provide  full  or  partial  payment  for  basic  services  rendered 
Hospitalization  insurance  covers  hospital  room  and  board  and  maY  c°ver 
other  hospital  expenses.  Surgical  insurance  covers  surgeons  fees  Me  i 
insurance  covers  doctors'  fees  for  home,  office,  or  hospital  calls.  Plans 
restricted  to  post-operative  medical  care  or  a  doctor's  care  for  minor 
ailments  at  a  worker's  place  of  employment  are  not  considered  to  be 

medical  insurance. 

Major  medical  insurance  coverage  applies  to  services  which  go 
beyond  the  basic  services  covered  under  hospitalization,  sul.gical- 
medical  insurance.  Major  medical  insurance  typicaHy/  l)r  equires  that  a 
"deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  be  met  before  benefits  begin,  (2)  has  a 
feature  that  requires  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent) 
certain  expenses,  and  (3)  has  a  specified  dollar  maximum  of  benefit  (  .g., 
$  10,  000  a  year). 

Dental  insurance  plans  provide  normal  dental  service  benefits 
usually  for  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Plans  which  provide  benefits 
only  for  oral  surgery  or  repairing  accident  ,  damage  are  not  reported. 

Retirement  pension  plans  provide  for  regular  payments  to  the 
retiree  for  life.  Included  are  deferred  profit-sharing  plans  which  provide 
the  option  of  purchasing  a  lifetime  annuity. 

,  t  i  i._  it  :*■  cnpcifies  st  lc3St  the  minimum  number 
*  ” XI  ‘  Such  .  pPnu  ueed  it  he  wHuen,  hul  — 1  *<*  -ve 

allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 


Labor-management  agreement  coverage 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  production 
and  office  workers  employed  in  establishments  in  the  Jackson  area  in  which 
a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  the 
respective  categories,  January  1979: 


All  industries _ 

Manufacturing _ 

Nonmanufacturing 
Public  utilities 


Production  and 
related  workers 

31 

54 

17 

86 


Office  workers 


10 


12 

66 


An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all 
production  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by 
a  labor -management  agreement.  Therefore,  all  other  production  or  office 
workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have  labor- 
management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than 
half  of  their  production  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  labor -management  agreements,  because  small  estab¬ 
lishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey  is  limited. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Almost  one-third  of  the  workers  within  the  scope  of  the  survey  in 
the  Jackson  area  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following 
presents  the  major  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 
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Electric  and  electronic  equipment  - 

Miscellaneous  electrical  equipment  and  supplies -  It 

Electric  lighting  and  wiring  equipment  -  < 

Household  appliances - 

Food  and  kindred  products - 

Meat  products  - 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products - 

Furniture  and  fixtures -  ^ 

Household  furniture - 

Transportation  equipment  - 

Aircraft  and  parts - 

Apparel  and  other  textile  products  - 

Men's  and  boys'  furnishings - 

This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived 
from  universe  materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in 
various  industry  divisions  may  differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results 
of  the  survey  as  shown  in  appendix  table  1. 
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Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied,  Jackson,  Miss.,1  January  1979 


Industry  division2 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  es 

tablishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  J 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-  time 
production  and 
related  workers 

Full-time 
office  workers 

Number 

Percent 

Total4 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

30  2 

127 

55*475 

100 

32*422 

9*137 

36*473 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

83 

91 

16*284 

29 

12*554 

1*164 

11*627 

NONMANUF ACTUR  I  N6  - 

- 

219 

86 

39*191 

71 

19, 868 

7*973 

24*846 

TRANSPORTATION*  CONHUN I CA T I  ON .  ANO 

OTHER  PURLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

22 

15 

6*252 

11 

2*896 

1*430 

5*  779 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

50 

31 

7 

2*960 

5 

C  6> 

(  | 

retail  traoe  - 

50 

5  A 

19 

9*565 

17 

1  6  > 

C  6  1 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  AND  REAL  F  S  T  *  TE  - 

50 

31 

12 

6*119 

11 

(  6t 

C  6  ) 

4*396 

SERVICES  7 - 

50 

63 

25 

12*457 

22 

( 6 ) 

<6! 

6*943 

1  The  Jackson  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Hinds  and  Rankin  Counties.  The  "workers  within 
scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with 
other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys 
requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2) 
small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify 
establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  survey. 

J  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All 
outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service, 
and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one  establishment. 


4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  seasonal,  and  other  workers  excluded  from 
the  separate  production  and  office  categories. 

Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services 
incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables,  but  the 
division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  estimates. 

Hotels  and  motels,  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile 
repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the 
Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment 
to  establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping 
occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because 
of  this  emphasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability 
of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  those  in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  pre¬ 
pared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the 
Bureau's  field  representatives  are  instructed  to  exclude  working  super¬ 
visors;  apprentices;  and  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 
Handicapped  workers  whose  earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their 
handicap  are  also  excluded.  Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless 
specifically  included  in  the  job  description,  are  excluded. 


Office 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual. 
Maintains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activ- 
ities  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of 
detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties  requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the 

and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 

Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  -  secretary''  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 
a 


Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal-  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more  re- 
’  sponsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties  which 
are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant,  or  Executive  Assistant; 


Listed  below  at.  several  occupations  for  which  revised  descriptions  or  titles  are  being  introduced 

in  this  survey:  ,  ,  . 

Truckd  river 

Secretary  Shipper  and  receiver 

Key  entry  operator  (previously  surveyed 

Computer  operator  as  shipping  and 

Drafter  receiving  clerk) 

Stationary  engineer  Guard 

operator^and^machine^iUelu^Workers^previoui^y*  class^fieii  ^s^watchnien^r^now  classified”  a^guards 

under  the  revised  description. 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  ''Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of  the 
factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 


LS—1 


LS— 2 


LS— 3 


a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5,000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25, 000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc., 
(or  other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,000  persons;  or 


e. 


Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  seg¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organizational 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 

segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred  persons) 
of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

LS— 4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 

that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of 
the  board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  def¬ 
inition  refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policy¬ 
making  role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice 
president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to 
act  personally  on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny 
individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  di¬ 
rectly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate 
officers"  for  purposes  of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


SECRETARY- 


ontinued 


LR- 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition  per- 
forms  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowledge 
of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination: 


Level  of  secretary's 
supervisor 


LS— 1. 
LS— 2. 
LS— 3, 
LS— 4, 


Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 


LR— 1 

Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


LR— 2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (l 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  T ranscnbing-Machine 

Typist). 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  nomally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager 
or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  spe¬ 
cialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research. 
May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 


STENOGRAPHER — Continued 


OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  in¬ 
dependence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and 
accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies, 
procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  steno¬ 
graphic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  follow¬ 
up  files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  com¬ 
posing  simple  letters  from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming 
mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabu¬ 
lary.  May  maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layou 
and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

FILE  CLERK 
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Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


FILE  CLERK — Continued 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  per¬ 
form  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or 
lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator- Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  approp.iate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  availa¬ 
bility  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-u] 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  knov 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoic« 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  include 
any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for  materia 
or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using  knowl. 
edge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  emphasizinj 
selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part  of  the  job 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  followin| 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  a! 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  produc 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quote' 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  makini 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verif 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  t 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifyin 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journs 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  systerr 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  offic 
practices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  re 
cording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  th 
worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  term 
and  procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  followir 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  cleric; 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  fc 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  code 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accountir 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  c 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructioi; 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accountii: 
clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheet 
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■where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 

NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 
controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from  various 
standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers  to  supervisor 
problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing  information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
;  work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees, 
or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering 
problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or 
revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if 
needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  wi 
persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 


OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  ™*“j* L  “work 
ments  Lnd  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 


Class  C  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses 
as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analy  t. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
svstems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  process ing  e ^Pmen* • 
Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  pre 
cise  instructions  which,  when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded 
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language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capa¬ 
bilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  sub¬ 
ject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to 
be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow 
charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these 
charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects 
programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel  during  production 
run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  de¬ 
velopment  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both  systems  anal¬ 
ysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees 
or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering 
problems.  6 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class_A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction, 
on  complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
gramming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts 
which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,'  major  processing  steps  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed 
to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  prod¬ 
ucts  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  ex¬ 
tensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires 
such  actions  as  development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  re¬ 
used,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to 
data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a 
highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under 
close  direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist 
higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 
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May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

C-la-s-s _ Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 

and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments 
are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  pro¬ 
cedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects 
of  assignments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance 
with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks, 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 

May  test- run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

-  Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures. 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques. 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 
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COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 


Class  B.  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  augmented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  .  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
are  examples  of  such  equipment. 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 

operator: 

-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 


This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollates,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 

equipment. 


Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 


DRAFTER 


Performs  drafting  work  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  drafting 
methods,  procedures,  and  techniques.  Prepares  drawings  of  structures, 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment,  piping  and  duct  systems  and  other 
similar  equipment,  systems,  and  assemblies.  Uses  recognized  systems  of 
symbols,  legends,  shadings,  and  lines  having  specific  meanings  in  drawings. 
Drawings  are  used  to  communicate  engineering  ideas,  designs,  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  support  of  engineering  functions. 

The  following  are  excluded  when  they  constitute  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  job: 

-  Design  work  requiring  the  technical  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability 
to  conceive  or  originate  designs; 

-  Illustrating  work  requiring  artistic  ability; 

-  Work  involving  the  preparation  of  charts,  diagrams,  room 
arrangements,  floor  plans,  etc.; 

-  Cartographic  work  involving  the  preparation  of  maps  or  plats 
and  related  materials,  and  drawings  of  geological  structures;  and 

-  Supervisory  work  involving  the  management  of  a  drafting  program 
or  the  supervision  of  drafters. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 


definitions. 

Class  A.  Works  closely  with  design  originators ,  preparing  drawings 
of  unusual,  complex  or  original  designs  which  require  a  high  degree  of 
precision.  Performs  unusually  difficult  assignments  requiring  considerable 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  drafting  expertise.  Assures  that  anticipated 
problems  in  manufacture,  assembly,  installation,  and  operation  are  resolved 
by  the  drawings  produced.  Exercises  independent  judgment  in: selecting  and 
interpreting  data  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  design  intent.  Although  working 
primarily  as  a  drafter,  may  occasionally  perform  engineering  design  wor 
in  interpreting  general  designs  prepared  by  others  or  in  completing  fussing 
design  details.  May  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  lower  level  drafters  o 
serve  as  coordinator  and  planner  for  large  and  complex  drafting  projects. 

Class  B.  Prepares  complete  sets  of  complex  drawings  which 
include  multiple- views ,  detail  drawings,  and  assembly  drawings  Drawings 
include  complex  design  features  that  require  considerable  drafting  skill  to 
visualize  and  portray.  Assignments  regularly  require  the  use  of  mathematical 
formulas  to  compute  weights,  load  capacities,  dimensions  quantities  of 
materials,  etc.  Working  from  sketches  and  verbal  information  supplied  y 
an  engineer  or  designer,  determines  the  most  appropriate  views,  detail 
drawings  and  supplementary  information  needed  to  complete  assignments. 
Selector equhred  information  from  precedents,  manufacturers'  catalogs  and 
technical  guides.  Independently  resolves  most  of  the  problems  encountered 
Supervisor  or  designer  may  suggest  methods  of  approach  or  provide  advice 
nn  unusually  difficult  problems. 
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NOTE:  Exclude  drafters  performing  work  of  similar  difficulty  to 

that  described  at  this  level  but  who  provide  support  for  a  variety  of  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  widely  differing  functions  or  requirements. 

Class  C.  Prepares  various  drawings  of  parts  and  assemblies, 
including  sectional  profiles,  irregular  or  reverse  curves,  hidden  lines,  and 
small  or  intricate  details.  Work  requires  use  of  most  of  the  conventional 
drafting  techniques  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  procedures  of 
the  industry.  Familiar  or  recurring  work  is  assigned  in  general  terms; 
unfamiliar  assignments  include  information  on  methods ,  procedures,  sources 
information,  and  precedents  to  be  followed.  Simple  revisions  to  existing 
drawings  may  be  assigned  with  a  verbal  explanation  of  the  desired  results; 
more  complex  revisions  are  produced  from  sketches  which  clearly  depict 
the  desired  product. 

Class  D.  Prepares  drawings  of  simple,  easily  visualized  parts  or 
equipment  from  sketches  or  marked-up  prints.  Selects  appropriate  templates 
and  other  equipment  needed  to  complete  assignments.  Drawings  fit  familiar 
patterns  and  present  few  technical  problems.  Supervisor  provides  detailed 
instructions  on  new  assignments,  gives  guidance  when  questions  arise,  and 
reviews  completed  work  for  accuracy. 

Class  E.  Working  under  close  supervision,  traces  or  copies 
finished  drawings ,  making  clearly  indicated  revisions.  Uses  appropriate 
templates  to  draw  curved  lines.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop 
increasing  skill  in  various  drafting  techniques.  Work  is  spot-checked  during 
progress  and  reviewed  upon  completion. 

NOTE:  Exclude  drafters  performing  elementary  tasks  while 
receiving  training  in  the  most  basic  drafting  methods. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing! 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge,  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment.  B 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by 
reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and 
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frequent  engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of 
the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  per¬ 
forming  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  text  in¬ 
struments  (e.g.,  dual  trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters, 
pulse  generators). 


Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (l.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves :  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  that  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 


Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 


Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  in¬ 
structions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators ,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes).  Is 
not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can  advance 
to  higher  level  technician. 


Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 


A  registered  nurse  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
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health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 

one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs  counters 
benches  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
* ,  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  an 

i»y"g  ITS from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  i"«‘ructi°ns; 
using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating 
mensions8of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  1  g 
eral  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  traa““8  lent 
experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 

training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  in¬ 
stallation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  thejene ^tmn  d18trl- 

.  .. _ oi^rtric  enerev  in  an  establishment.  worK  involves 

bution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  m  an  .  .  f  ~iPCtrical 

most  of  the  foUowi^g:  tostalUng  °XXrmer  “Switchboards ,  controllers, 

specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  emMfB  of 

equipment;  working  standar  f^lSisinTa  variety  of  electrician's  handtools 

S“gh  TTTT  ZlTTT.Tip  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 
MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls  •  pecuU^ 

lishment.  Work  involves  the  following.  ations-  preparing  surface  for 

and  types  of  paint  required  for  differs  t  pp^  '  JJ.  ffUer  in  „ail  holes 

painting  by  removing  old  finish  °  y  p  ‘  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 

training  and1  expTrience^sually  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 

equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  ^establislment.  r  Work  in¬ 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipmen  opera  instructions  and  specifica- 

most  of  the  following:  In‘erpr®tl”g  variety  of  machinist's  hand- 

tion.i  plying  and  layinTout  "‘"Setting  up  and  operating  standard 

tools  and  precision  measuring  instruments,  setting  p 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST — Continued 

machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling  feeds,  and  speeds 
of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals, 
selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work, 
and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the 
machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MACHINERY) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment 
w nr k  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  oi  f^uble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
sTrapingS  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  part. b7a 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs, 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary 
duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MOTOR  VEHICLE) 

ReDairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive 
.  tn  Hiaunnse  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  per- 
equipme  g  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges, 

Sn  'ETC-  »  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing 

and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair 
customers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  JLegl, m rff  * W^mort  o^hef^lowin^  Laying 

StSKnd  to 

written  specifications,  cutting  .  or  pipe -cutting  machines ;  threading 

chisel  and  hammer  or  ^^Xg  pipe  by  Phand-driven  or  power-driven 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies,  bendi  g  P  P  '  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  co^P  *  g  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
making  standard  shop  computation  1  g  determine  whether  finished  pipes 

pipe  required;  and  making  standard  testsjo^d  ^  ^  rnaintenance  pipefitter 

roulrr^dTriinihg lid  experience  u.uxUy 
are  excluded. 
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MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 


Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifica¬ 
tions;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  work; 
interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  handtools 
and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength 
of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equipment; 
selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and 
maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives  and 
speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of 
work  the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In 
some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials 
and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to 
perform  specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also 
performed  by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallicmaterial  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils] 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
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work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience.  6 

,  For ^cross-industry  wage  study  purposes ,  this  classification  does  not 

include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops.  J  6 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models ,  blueprints ,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools  and 
processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary  shop  computations- 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross -industry  wage  study  purposes ,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  one  or  more  systems  which  provide  an 
establishment  with  such  services  as  heat,  air-conditioning  (cool,  humidify, 
dehumidify,  filter,  and  circulate  air),  refrigeration,  steam  or  high-tempera¬ 
ture  water,  or  electricity.  Duties  involve:  Observing  and  interpreting 
readings  on  gauges,  meters,  and  charts  which  register  various  aspects  of 
the  system's  operation;  adjusting  controls  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  system  and  to  meet  demands  for  the  service  provided;  recording 
in  logs  various  aspects  of  the  system's  operation;  keeping  the  engines, 
machinery,  and  equipment  of  the  system  in  good  working  order.  May  direct 
and  coordinate  activities  of  other  workers  (not  stationary  engineers)  in  per¬ 
forming  tasks  directly  related  to  operating  and  maintaining  the  system  or 
systems. 

The  classification  excludes  head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments 
employing  more  than  one  engineer;  workers  required  to  be  skilled  in  the 
repair  of  electronic  control  equipment;  and  workers  in  establishments  pro- 
ucing  electricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  sale. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Tends  one  or  more  boilers  to  produce  steam  or  high-temperature 
water  for  use  in  an  establishment.  Fires  boiler.  Observes  and  interprets 
readings  on  gauges,  meters,  and  charts  which  register  various  aspects  of 
boiler  operation.  Adjusts  controls  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  boiler  opera¬ 
tion  and  to  meet  demands  for  steam  or  high-temperature  water.  May  also 
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BOILER  TENDER — Continued 

do  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Maintain  a  log  in  which  various  aspects 
of  boiler  operation  are  recorded;  clean,  oil,  make  minor  repairs  or  assist 
in  repairs  to  boilerroom  equipment;  and,  following  prescribed  methods, 
treat  boiler  water  with  chemicals  and  analyze  boiler  water  for  such  things 
as  acidity,  causticity,  and  alkalinity. 

The  classification  excludes  workers  in  establishments  producting 
electricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  sale. 

i  Material  Movement  and  Custodial 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  IV2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 
Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

T ruckdriver,  tractor -trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 

Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 

Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following. 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER — Continued 


receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 


Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store  or 

other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following- 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded.  - - 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 


GUARD — Continued 


Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly ,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations  which 
require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  require 
minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in'  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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Introduction 


sa 

earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tabled  1  each  area 

KfSrtrSrt  !Ef H  sE  S 

III  b,  d  'If'1'  P~i««.d  from  individual  metropolitan  ar“  data  Tot 
Ala.lr,td  H.wIIrP  Sta,i=liC*1  A"*‘  “  «“  United  State.,  excliding 

to  de.cribe™!".;;^  *»« 

and°f28)hthhe  3naIyS1S  °f  ' 1  j  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occlpltfol’ 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  Liny  purposes  Includi^ 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
eterrmmng  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U  S  Depart 
mejuof  Labor  to  malte  wag.  determination,  under  the  S./vic.  cin.rS  Aci 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weeklv 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  fo  a  variety  of 


tiL.  T  ’  dafta  are  Pre s ented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac 
tmg  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  fnr  vn  ^ 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
p  ye  in  is  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a measure  TV 

““VP"  ^oinateLb0nsChmLesS  Is  w^lTs  ^^^Sta^iTSSisi 

included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details  ,  s ee  appendix  A.  hments 

,hS  mT,*.u"irr; 

A.i  .h^Tffs^ur^  detln"*11  av'"8"  '■“bli<h»d 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re 

presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation.  V  6  d  re- 


•arnings 


Weekly  earning!^"™ 

Number 

of 

wodten 

Average 

weekly 

hounl 

it  and  aid 

Mean  2 

Median2 

S 

Middle  range  2 

U 

626 

40.0 

$ 

303.00 

$ 

315.50 

$  $ 

240.30-356.53 

450 

40.0 

317.50 

342.00 

247.00-365.00 

176 

39.5 

264.50 

275.50 

223. 50-300.50 

41 

40.0 

263.50 

270.50 

234.50-299.00 

41 

40.0 

386.00 

448.00 

274.00-481.50 

108 

39.5 

320.00 

374.50 

226.50-411.50 

30 

39.0 

243.50 

227.00 

204.50-276.50 

331 

40.0 

314.50 

333.00 

285.50-352.50 

241 

40.0 

323. 5J 

342.00 

310.00-356.50 

90 

40.0 

290.50 

288.00 

264.50-333.00 

l  31 

39.5 

233.50 

228.00 

182.50-283.53 

81 

40.0 

236.00 

214.00 

187.00-288.00 

50 

39.0 

229.50 

239. 50 

170. 00-276. 50 

225 

39.5 

258.50 

273. 50 

202. 50-309.00 

1  31 

40.0 

292.50 

303.00 

273.00-31 9. 50 

94 

39.0 

210.50 

199.00 

1 77. JO-226. 50 

98 

39.5 

245.50 

217.50 

195.00-321.50 

41 

40.  0 

309.50 

324.00 

311.00-334.00 

57 

39.0 

203.00 

199.00 

179.50-213.00 

127 

40.0 

268.00 

290.00 

247.50-309.00 

90 

40.0 

285.00 

291. 50 

267. 50-309.00 

37 

39.5 

227.00 

188.50 

169.00-291. 50 

61 

39.0 

179.50 

176. 50 

142.50-195.00 

53 

39.0 

181.50 

176. 50 

1 70.50-1 95.00 

363 

39.5 

235.50 

247.50 

1 70.00-292.00 

259 

40.0 

254.50 

279.00 

223.00-309.00 

104 

39.0 

188.00 

159.00 

150.00-230.00 

205 

80. 0 

267.50 

291 . 50 

243.00-309.00 

170 

40.  0 

278.00 

293.00 

249.00-309.03 

35 

39.  0 

214.50 

214. 50 

179. 50-259.00 

1  58 

39.5 

194.50 

172.50 

149. 50-238.00 

89 

40.0 

209.50 

223.50 

1 51.00-259.50 

69 

38.  5 

174.50 

152.50 

148.50-1 74.50 

1  18 

39.  n 

19P.00 

166.00 

127.50-239.50 

54 

40.0 

234.50 

239.50 

223. 50-258.00 

64 

38.  5 

152.00 

133.00 

1 24.50-153.00 

31 

40.  0 

264.00 

256.00 

230. 50-291.01 

51 

39.5 

188.00 

1  8  8 . 50 

1 25.50-239.50 

28 

39.5 

157.00 

130.00 

1 24.50-169.51 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


ecretaries  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONM  A  NUF  A  C  TUR I NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILI TIrS 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 

secretaries*  class  b 

NONMANUF acturi ng  — 


secretaries*  class 
manuf acturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NF  - 


SECRETARIES,  class  d 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TENOGR APHE  RS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


•RANSCRIRING-HACHINE  TYPISTS 

nonmanufacturing  - 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 
manufacturing  — 
NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


s  t  i  t  « 

100  110  120  130  100  150 

and  _  _  _  _  _ 

nder 

110  120  130  140  150  160 


[  i  i  I  5  i  i  i  *  *  *  *  * 

160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  36C  380  400 


180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  38C  400  420 


12 

7 

5 


27 

9 

18 


5 

5 

34 

11 

23 


10 

4 

18 

16 

- 

2 

1 

3 

10 

2 

17 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

12 

6 

- 

2 

12 

3 

35 

27 

34 

37 

40 

46 

43 

42 

46 

123 

55 

17 

20 

23 

23 

25 

12 

19 

31 

39 

110 

44 

18 

7 

1 1 

14 

15 

34 

24 

11 

7 

13 

11 

6 

- 

- 

2 

2 

11 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

23 

17 

- 

- 

1 

" 

1 

6 

21 

16 

1 

1 

12 

30 

39 

26 

16 

_ 

1 

,  1 

7 

9 

11 

1  9 

13 

- 

- 

5 

21 

28 

7 

3 

1? 

7 


3 

1 

18 

8 

10 

26 

3 

23 

1  3 
1 

12 

13 

2 

1  1 


6 

1 

5 

20 

18 

2 

23 

1 

22 

16 

1 

15 


19 

18 

1 

7 

1 

6 

6 

2 


16  21 

14  20 

2  1 

2 


8 

7 

7 

3 

4 

1  3 
1  3 


17 
2 
1  5 

16 

1 

15 

1 

1 


1 
1  4 


19 

1 


18 

25 

2n 

24 

30 

37 

111 

47 

1 

- 

- 

- 

St) 

13 

18 

2 

7 

24 

32 

99 

38 

- 

“ 

“ 

T 

5 

7 

18 

17 

6 

5 

12 

9 

1 

'K? 

•n  ^  i 

15 

5 

14 

14 

8 

6 

5 

1 

- 

1 

“ 

JS3 

3*4 

8 

- 

2 

10 

5 

6 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

7 

5 

12 

4 

3 

— 

" 

1 

1 

14 

14 

17 

34 

41 

30 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ml 

6 

1  1 

15 

26 

34 

30 

1 

2 

— 

Js! 

9 

2 

2 

2 

8 

23 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

23 

1 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

8 

1 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

— 

5 

12 

15 

32 

33 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

10 

14 

24 

27 

7 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

2 

1 

8 

6 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

" 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

— 

— 

* 

39 

33 

3Q 

38 

76 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

15 

36 

37 

75 

5 

- 

“ 

” 

“ 

9 

18 

3 

1 

1 

~ 

- 

" 

10 

21 

18 

35 

75 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

18 

35 

74 

5 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

12 

" 

1 

~ 

“ 

29 

12 

21 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

24 

6 

18 

2 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

_ 

5 

6 

3 

l 

“ 

_ 

- 

“ 

~ 

25 

9 

6 

8 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

9 

4 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

1 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

~ 

— 

* 

10 

6 

3 

6 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

“ 

- 

420  460 


460  500 


25 

25 


17 
1  7 


7  17 

1  8 


I 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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I^'e.A,'3.  A.V„er,a9e  '"eekly  earnin9S  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex,  Davenport- 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES*  class  r  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTIJRI  NG - 


SECRETARIES*  class  o 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURI NG - 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SEMIOP  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

stenographers*  FENFRAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 


TRANSCRIRING-MACHINF  TYPISTS 
NONMANUFACTURING  - — 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUF  ACTIJRI  NG 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


typists,  class  r  - 

MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUFACTURING 


file  clerks 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


127 

90 

37 

61 

53 

363 

259 

104 

205 

170 

35 

1  58 
89 
69 


Average 

(mean*) 

Weekly 
er.  hour.  * 

(ftandarc 

Weekly 
earnings1 
)  (standard) 

6  40.0 

$ 

303.00 

0  40.  0 

317.50 

6  39.  5 

264.50 

1  40.0 

263.50 

8  39.5 

320.00 

0  39.0 

243.50 

40.0 

314.50 

40.0 

323. 5G 

40.0 

290.50 

39.5 

23*. 50 

40.0 

236.00 

39.0 

229.50 

39.  5 

258.50 

40.  0 

292.50 

39.0 

210.50 

39.  5 

A 

245.50 

40.0 

309.50 

39.0 

200.00 

40.0 

268.00 

40.0 

285.00 

39.  5 

227.00 

39.  0 

79.50 

39.0 

81. 5C 

39.5 

35.50  B 

40.0 

54.50 

39.0 

sa.oo  p 

40.0  2 

67.50 

40.0  2 

78.00 

39.0  2 

14.50  KE 

39.  5  l 

94.50 

40.0  2 

09. 5G 

38.5  1 

74.50 

39.0  1 

89.00 

40.0  2 

34.50 

38.5  1 

50.00 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  di 


OFFICF  OCCUPATIONS 
UOMFN — CONTINUED 

FILE  CLERKS  -  CONTINUEO 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 


EILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NG 


MANUFACTURING 


manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUPI NG  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NG  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 


Average 

(mean2) 

«r 

Weekly 
r»  houn 1 

(standard 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

30  #0.0 

263.00 

>1  39.5 

>8  39.5 

188.00 

157.00 

6  38.  0 

128.50 

3  41.0 

207.00 

1  39.  5 

0  40.  0 

1  39. 5 

167.50 

189.50 

149.50 

2  40.0 

5  40.0 

206.00 
213. 5C 

6  39.  5 

4  40.0 

2  39.  5 

220.00 

258.50 

192.50 

4  39.  5 

40.  0 

3  39.0 

265.50 

307.50 

219.50 

39.5 
40.0 
39.  5 

187.50 

204.50 

178.50 

40.  0 

172.50 

40.0 
40.0 
40.  C 

243. 5C  E 

259.00 

212.00 

39.5 
40.0 
39.  5 

235.00 

255.50 

201.00 

40.  0 
40.  0 
39.5 

284.50  C 
289.00 

26  5.00 

R 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
UOMEN--CONT InUED 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS).  CLASS  B  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS). 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSTNFSS). 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


drafters.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  R- 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


manufacturing 


Number 

of 

worker. 


Weekly 

hour. 

(standard) 


1  96 
92 
104 


Averaae 
( mean2) 


39.5 
39.  5 
39.  5 


78 

148 


49 

45 


64 

54 


39.  5 

40.0 


40.0 
40.  0 


40.  0 
40.0 


189  40.0 


40 

33 


88 

83 


109 

89 


40.0 
40.  0 


40.0 

40.0 


40.0 
40.  0 


39.0 


40.  0 
40.0 


Weekly 

earning.! 

(standard) 


$ 

193.00 

207.50 

180.50 


508.50 

386.00 


448.00 

452.50 


367.00 

381.00 


278.50 


323.00 

329.00 


277. OC 
278.00 


296.50 

292.00 


210.00 


305.50 

305.50 


able  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers.  Davenport- 
lock  Island  — Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  February  1979 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Davenport-Rock  Island 
Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  February  1979 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers,  by  sex, 
Davenport — Rock  Island  — Moline,  Iowa— III.,  February  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  ANO 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELFCTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  <  MACH  INERT! 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM! 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

stationary  ENGINEERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOT*L 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKORIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean1 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

HATER  I AL  HOVEHENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

100 

9.50 

TRUCKORIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

98 

9.48 

TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

214 

567 

9.85 

manufacturing  - 

209 

531 

9.88 

TRUCKORIVERS*  T RA C TO R- TRA I LER  - 

480 

34 

8.41 

MANUFACTURING  - 

29 

32 

8.6? 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

451 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1  92 

178 

9.54 

175 

9.56 

SHIPPERS  - 

44 

manufacturing  - 

31 

752 

9.45 

684 

9.  46 

RECEIVERS  - 

71 

MANUFACTURING  - 

30 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NG - 

41 

241 

9.  32 

162 

9.  30 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

453 

79 

9.37 

MANUFACTURING  - 

321 

62 

9.46 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

241 

2  20 

9.77 

220 

9.77 

HATERI AL  HA  NOLI NE  LARORFRS - 

708 

MANUFACTURING  - 

624 

1  36 

9.62 

NONNANUF ACTURI NE  - 

84 

136 

9.62 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

26 

1  35 

7.49 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

1*470 

111 

7.39 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*410 

255 

9.5? 

POUER-TRUCK  operators 

255 

9.52 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFTI  - 

48 

MANUFACTURING  - 

48 

355 

10.  28 

355 

10.  28 

guards: 

manufacturing  - 

102 

44 

9.  56 

39 

9.78 

GUARDS*  CLASS  A  - 

59 

manufacturing  - 

55 

67 

8.87 

67 

8.87 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

444 

MANUFACTURING  - 

^43 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

101 

HATERIAL  HOVEHFNT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

776 

7.92 

272 

7.  24 

504 

8.  28 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS: 

195 

9.61 

NONHANUF ACTURI NE  - 

74 

43 

4.88 

Average 
(mean* ) 
hourly 


$ 

7.15 
7.  15 


8. 6« 
8.06 
8.68 
9.64 


7.  1  3 
7.50 


7.63 

7.48 

7.74 


7.31 

7.68 


7.16 


7.50 

7.41 

8.17 

8.85 


7.8? 
7.8  1 


8.03 

8.03 


7.79 

8.02 


6.67 

7.16 

5.01 


£ 

Stj 

la 

5a 


:•*» 


& 

r  '3 

a 

§5 


;c* 

!: 


JB 


•=sr 


' 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups. 

-Rock  Island  —  Mnlino  in»>a_in  _ i _ _ ^ j -  . 


Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  for  selected  periods 


All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing  _ 

Industrial  nurses 

Skilled  maintenance _ 

Unskilled  plant _ 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing 
Industrial  nurses 

Skilled  maintenance _ 

Unskilled  plant _ 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing  _ 

Industrial  nurses 

Unskilled  plant _ 


February  1972 
to 

February  1973 

February  1973 
to 

February  1974 

5.4 

7.6 

(6) 

(6) 

4.6 

8.0 

5.5 

7.9 

6.4 

9.2 

4.8 

7.3 

(-) 

(‘) 

4.6 

8.0 

5.3 

7.8 

5.6 

9.7 

6.2 

8.1 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

8.4 

7.7 

10.7 

11.1 

10.4 

12.4 
12.6 


10.4 

(6) 

10.4 

12.5 
13.1 


10.9 

(‘) 

(b) 

10.6 


9.7 

7.8 
15.3 

9.3 

10.1 


10.7 

(6) 

15.3 
9.4 

10.3 


8.3 

(?) 

(6) 

(6) 


Qruary  1976  to 

_ May  1977 

15 -month 


increase 


11.5 

11.4 

7.9 

9.7 

11.3 


11.3 

(6) 

7.9 

9.5 

10.2 


10.9 

(6) 

(?) 

(6) 


Annual  rate 

of  increase 


9.1 

9.0 

6.3 

7.7 

8.9 


8.9 

(6) 

6.3 

7.5 

8.1 


8.6 

(‘) 

(6) 

(6) 


/lay 

February  1978 _ 

Annual  rate 

of  increase 


8.3 

7.0 

7.5 

8.7 

6.8 


9.0 

(6) 

7.5 

8.9 

7.3 


7.3 

(?) 

(6) 

(6) 


11.2 

9.4 

10.1 

11.8 

9.2 


12.2 

(6) 

10.1 

12.0 

9.8 


9.8 

(?) 

(6) 

(‘) 


February  1978 
to 

February  1979 


10.9 

11.6 

9.8 
9.0 

8.9 


11.8 

(6) 

9.8 

9.0 

9.4 


8.9 

(?) 

(‘) 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  Davenport- 
Rock  Island  — Moline,  Iowa— III.,  February  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  • - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  * - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 - 

stenographers,  senior - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL - 

transcribing-hachin*:  tvpists- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  * - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C - 

MESSENGERS - 

SUITCHPOARO  OPERATORS - b- 

SUITCHPOARO  OPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS — 

OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS - 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared— 


Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Senior 

General 

1  0  D 

(  ft  ) 

100 

(  ft  ) 

117 

103 

1  33 

1 19 

118 

100 

(  ft  1 

125 

112 

127 

133 

(  ft  » 

(ft) 

1  19 

129 

11  5 

130 

157 

130 

141 

130 

(ft  ) 

(ft) 

(  ft  ) 

139 

117 

115 

107 

99 

(6) 

156 

141 

146 

126 

123 

(  6  I 

(  ft) 

(ft) 

131 

134 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(  ft) 

( ft) 

146 

128 

(6) 

(ft) 

(  ft) 

1  59 

(ft) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(ft) 

157 

1  35 

131 

117 

113 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

105 

105 

(6) 

(  ft  ) 

1  31 

127 

12C 

112 

100 

(  ft  ) 

(ft) 

(ft) 

(6) 

94 

(ft) 

(ft) 

116 

104 

103 

9  4 

84 

1  48 

1  32 

121 

115 

11  3 

99 

123 

114 

98 

99 

93 

83 

(ft) 

128 

113 

112 

10ft 

97 

139 

128 

129 

122 

137 

97 

Tran- 

scribing- 

machine 

typists 


100 

(  ft  ) 

lift 
(  ft) 
1 40 
<  ft) 
111 
(ft  \ 

108 
(  ft) 
7  ft 
IC1 
82 
87 
108 


Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen- 

gets 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Order 

Accounting  clerks 

Payroll 

clerks 

Key  entry  operators 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

class  A 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

100 

12? 

ICO 

Ill 

(ft  ) 

103 

(ft  ) 

106 

(ft) 

130 

(ft  ) 

(ft) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

1  00 

lift 

95 

113 

93 

97 

100 

(ft) 

(6  ) 

10ft 

(ft  ) 

(ft) 

(ft  ) 

100 

103 

93 

(ft  ) 

7ft 

9ft 

89 

( ft ) 

103 

93 

(  ft  ) 

85 

(ft  ) 

<  6» 

81 

( ft ) 

78 

1  OC 

8  8 

73 

79 

69 

(ft) 

7ft 

87 

89 

94 

100 

(ft) 

87 

1  33 

80 

93 

87 

103 

98 

1  21 

125 

103 

87 

72 

8ft 

63 

(ft) 

71 

85 

89 

97 

1  06 

87 

133 

98 

81 

88 

75 

7ft 

81 

(  ft  ) 

93 

1  36 

113 

89 

10P 

IOC 

10? 

89 

110 

80 

84 

91 

1  19 

98 

lift 

1  23 

109 

lift 

119 

100 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared 


'Computer  systems 
analysts  (bisiness), 

class  B 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  8 - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  8 - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A— 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  8-- 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C— 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  8 - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  P - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


103 
(  ft) 
1  A? 

f  ft  1 
(6) 
ISA 
(6) 
(6) 
1  A 1 
170 

(ft) 
1  Aft 


Computer  program  mere  (business) 


121 

(ft) 
1  22 
132 
(  ft) 

117 

139 

161 

(ft) 

l  A  1 


IOC 

(6) 

101 

112 

(6) 

9ft 

112 

132 

(  6  ) 
116 


100 
(ft) 
99 
(ft) 
(ft  ) 
86 
104 

(6) 

98 


Computer  operators 


100 
115 
(ft) 
99 
1C5 
1  28 

(ft) 

109 


100 
(6  ) 

97 
93 

107 

(ft  ) 

98 


100 

(ft) 

78 

(ft) 

(ft  ) 
(ft  ) 


100 

lift 

157 

(ft) 

120 


1  30 
123 


(ft) 

13ft 


(ft) 

91 


Electronics 
technicians, 
class  B 


100 

(ft) 


Registered  industrial 
nurses 


ICO 
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Table  A-g.  Ave'age  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations.  Davenport- 
Rock  Island-Molme,  Iowa-Ill.,  February  1979  M 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


Carpenters 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS - 

MAINTENANCE  electricians - 

MA  INTE  NANCE  PAINTERS - 

maintenance  machinists - 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

(MACHINE RT| - 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPrPITTFRS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

MAINTENANCE  TR  A  3  E  S  MrLpcRS_ 

machine-tool  operators 

(TOOLROOM) - 

TOOL  AND  01^  MAKERS - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS - 

BOILER  TENDERS - 


100 

9* 

IIP 

94 

95 

99 

97 
99 

1  IB 

98 
9 1 
9  8 

111 


Electricians 


IOC 

115 

101 

131 

106 

102 

132 
128 

1  C  4 
95 
103 

110 


Machineiy 


130 

91 

86 

93 

89 

93 

108 

92 
84 
88 
92 


102 

105 
102 
103 

(6) 

106 
96 

(6) 

103 


100 

104 

lot 

IOC 

130 

103 

96 

1C2 

111 


Motor  vehicles 


Pipefitters 


100 

97 

102 

115 

99 

91 

102 

111 


Millwrights 


Trades  helpers 


100 

100 

12? 

101 

94 

100 

110 


100 

(6) 

103 

95 

102 

108 


Machine-tool 

operators 

(toolroom) 


Tool  and 
die  makers 


100 

83 
75 
(6) 
(6  > 


Stationary 

engineers 


Boiler  tenders 


130 

92 

96 

134 


Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared- 


100 

105 

115 


103 

113 


100 


TRUCK3RI VERS*  LIFHT  TRUCK - 

TRUCK3RI VERS*  H  r  A  V  Y  TRUCK - 

TRUCK3RI VERS*  T R A CT 0 R- T R A  I L E P . 

SHIPPERS - 

RECEIVERS - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

GUARDS*  CLASS  A - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ®N3 

cleaners - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

3  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  o.nly  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 


Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed  the  Bureau 

^bro^  •  Hel1ed  abenefit8  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
!!£  1  d?8try  dl*1810n8:u  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication 

and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance  insurance’ 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 

oTeltZM  “  t  °CCUpati°nS  8tudied*  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  toYe  within  the  scope  of  this  survey 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied.  y  y’ 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 

ancT  o  c  nu  *  at  °  *1“*  ‘T  intervenin«  years,  information  on  employment 

and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  Wsit 

mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey.  ^  ^  ® 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 

£sh8?ntyfi  t0  CaCh  P,elSOnal  Vi8it  8Urvey‘  This  8a™ple.  less  estab¬ 

lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 

scope  of  the  survey  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
£  tLTr8’  e8tafb  18hments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

....  The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sLnple 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
f  l"*!  u,hau  8ma11  e8tabli8hments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined 
faC.h  e8tablishment  18  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 

fhr!.  tme  A18  8tiected-  V8  givetl  a  wei8bt  Of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 

same  indus try- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac- 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 

O  fice  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom. 


Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsi^Kingston^ewburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
Depart men^of^Labor3^  ^  °°  3re“  3t  the  re<Iuest:  of  ^  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 


OCCUP.UO..  <tU(ly  „e 

titles  are  nforS  ,indicated-  **  earnings  data  following  the  job 

titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  iu 

scopeatofntheliSsted  “**  deSCribed'  or  some  industry  divisions  within  the 

euher  ni  l  8urvey.  ,areL  1101  Presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
(1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 

establishment  ^  ****  ^  Possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 

blishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 

or  r  f  rhr  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation  Earning  data 

ind u /trie*1  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level 

da  a  are  lncluded  tb*  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  /s’ 
ot  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

workers  .emPj°yment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 

orkers  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 

and  late  sh%tPrCITm  P*J  f°r  OVertime  and  f°r  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost- of- livfng 

^iT^T68  }ncentlve  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  officl 

clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rinded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  recede 
anH/1^  strai®ht"tur,e  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtLie  at  regular 
d//° r  PJemium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

at  a  partlc^arHmr8^638^6  **  ^  °f  earnings  in  an  area 

at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 

nrLrll.d  h,  868  ln  wa8es  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 

proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change  P  or 
high- wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  bf  new 

ra°H^nr.8  r  rateS:  Su,ch  ShiftS  in  emPloy™ent  could  decrease  an  occu- 

dur\nv^thaVerage  erZn  K°Ugh  m°8t  e8tabli8bments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
uring  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 

.  ,7*  ®  be*ter  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 

individual  jobs  within  the  groups.  8  g  ° 

and  PHt=.MVehrageteajtl«g8  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 

dSereltlv  t  f  f  ln  Pa^  le*el  and  Job  faffing,  and  thus  contribute 

differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 

accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  Electronic  data  processing — 

"  Continued 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nur  s  e  s 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A- 9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -S-  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra -establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 

in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers,  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays ;  paid  vacatlonS|  an* 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-senes  tables) 

in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied, 
Davenport— Rock  Island  — Moline,  Iowa  — III. February  1979 


Industry  division  ‘ 


*LL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

MANUFACTURI  MG - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

transportation*  communication*  ANT 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIFS5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRtnE 6 - 

RETAIL  TRADE  6 - 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  AND  REAL  ESTATE6 
SERVICES6  7 - 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 


Within  scope 
of  study  * 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


1C  8 
140 

23 

23 

48 
1  9 
27 


as  ri.fi  3ihK  ^Veo«°rt  R,°ck  Island~Moline  standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  Februa-ry  1974  consists 
of  Scott  County,  Iowa;  and  Henry  and  Rock  Island  Counties,  Ill/  The  "workers 
within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the 
Ch0rnP0Sltl°n  o£  the  labor  £orc«  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not 
intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employ- 
.  *nt  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment 

estahlCTP1  COnslderabJ1y  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small 
establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey 

The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 

excCluriSSd  flng  e3tabhshments  by  industry  division.  All  ^Vernment  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

I  Includl:s  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
imitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade 

establishment.  reP31r  SerVlCe'  and  motion  Picture  heaters  are  considered  as  one 


Studied 


4  R 
61 

1? 

10 

16 

8 

15 


Workers  in  establishments 


Within  scope  of  study  4 


Number 


69.833 


47.425 

22*408 

5.230 
2*942 
0  .632 
2.680 
2*924 


Percent 


68 

32 

7 

4 

12 

4 


Studied 


38.518 

15*126 

4.272 
1 . 909 
5.433 
1*518 

1 .994 


area)  It  alJ,  Work.ers  in  a£1  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 

area;  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
isG  munTcilntnd  lri°  Waiter  transP°rtati°n  are  excluded.  The  local  transit  system 

the  study  1  V  °W  operated  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of 

t  ,  "  uS^Pf.rat?.  data  £or  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 

estimates  C  1S1°n  13  rePrasanted  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 

„  ,  \  ,£lotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services- 

automobile  repair  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering 
and  architectural  services.  engineering 


Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of'  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  inter  establishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g..  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


t 


I"*- 

St 

55 

'52 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,  "  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 


gs 

ssa 

■sse 


f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

LS— 1  a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 

unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continue d 

b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist  professional 

^expert  (NOTE^M*  ^  a3sistant*  skilled  technician 

rather  th.'n  «  ^  Y  c°mPanies  assign  stenographers, 

rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 


L S-Z 


'  t0*"1  exe,cutive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 

se  dW  rqU1VTai!f  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
nnmj  flnitr?  LS_3 ’  but  wh°8e  organizational  unit  normally 

StT^™  ^eVeral  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 

subdiv^ded1^1  Segments  which  aro  often,  in  turn,  further 

subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 

of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two“or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory  etc  for 

°f  °fflClal)  -PW-.  ^^11,  fewer 


LS-3 


a'  fhaTemnL10  ^  cl?air,man  of  the  b°ard  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or  H  Y 

b'  Le^?!ry  t0  c°rp°rate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 

but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or  ' 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 

tgeer°s8raPmC-0r  °rgamza*io?al  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headqu^r- 

?nonv.7fJ  °f  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 

5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d‘  oteh/rta nY  tCYh!  h*ad°l  **  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
b,000  persons;  or 


LS-4 


C‘  seeme'ntV*  °f  "  Urge  411(1  important  organizational 

egment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons 


a'  fhatremnLt0  ***  of  **  b°ard  or  president  of  a  company 

that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5  000 

but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or  ,  overo.uuu 


c. 


Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 


corporate  officer 
a  company  that 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 

rpfprq  f  !,he.t®rm  ''corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 

role  w'fh  hose  °^ficials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
roie  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president  " 
though  norrnally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify su^h 
P  1  i1Ce  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 

“  («•«.,  approve  or  deny  tadlvXHS 

or  credit  actions,  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 

Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

the  secretary  aandt0trheValUate8  n4'|Ur®  °f  the  WOrk  relationship  between 

secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 

expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 

at  LR  1  or  LR-2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 

Lfo_ mo ^Co"/ the^f ollowhfg _8  e  cr  ar  *  a^  including  or  comparable 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail.  * 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d'  instructed  SUpervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR-2  Performs  duties  described  under  LR-1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl- 
fonow'ing0^106  flU1Ctl0nS  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 

a'  hfrten!nt!.le?h0^  4,1(1  per80nal  callers,  determining  which  can 
handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of- 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May;  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 


SECRETARY — Continued 

Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR—  2) — Continued 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 

Level  of  secretary's 

_ supervisor _  Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 

LR— 2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGR APHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


LR— 1 


T  ,g _ i  _  Class  E 

L5_ ;> _  Class  D 

L<5_3 _  Class  C 

LS— 4 _  Class  B 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  an 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files,  keep 'simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents ,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)- headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


!:F* 


Aowawi 


MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera- 
don  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  nrivate 

calls  Ma  ^  yPw  SySt6m  ‘°  incomin8-  Agoing,  and  intrasystem 

keen  rernrH  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
^  °f  CallS  P  aced  and  to11  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
.  °ar  °r  c°nsole,  JP.ay  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker 's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console)  Chief 

excludedOPFor0arn  “  ert‘bli*me?t' 5  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
Op^r^to<r'-Receprionis*.ra^0r  ~h°  *1=°  Switchboard 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  -RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator— see  Switchboard  Operator— and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  ofPvisitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  m  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephoneand 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors  P 

ORDER  CLERK 

nr  rr,  Recelves  Written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 

abilitvCofmo  T110^  °f  tHe  fol.lowing  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary;  advising 

expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customs 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer- 
urnishmg  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
of  a  d  1  °rded  rS  dellvered  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
^gatn..  o,yigto,ftd"y'  ra«  checking  .hipping  invoice 

,  ,  Exclude — workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
umlude  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  sprvirL  -^her  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training- 
parthof  ltheg]obllm8  SklUS:  handllng  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 

definition^3  d  l°nS  ^  ClaSSified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
line°sSm8irhlCfh  SpeCluflC  Product  or  material  from  the  establishment 's  product 
nuoted  h  "  ^  CUStomer's  needs ,  or  determining  the  pric/ to  be 

quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations.  P 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


Class  B-  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insiire  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents- 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 


Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 


Class_B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller), 


BOOKKEEPING -MACHIN E  O PER  ATOR — Cont Lnued 


cost  distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
the  accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  type 
of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  an3  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 
credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
numeric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions . 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu¬ 
ments.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
train  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specified 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  oroblems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results,  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 
their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  mulHple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched¬ 
uling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed, 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining 
equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (lor  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 


i  '  II 
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accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  oer 
“  U “Ca""d L'°  d"Ym™  ,h'  processing  pr’oble™  id 

to  be  appTied  P  °”  lhe  ■"'pl.ction.  of  the  data  processing  system. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 

menff1’  T  described  for  cl»ss  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments  Work 
is  renewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instrucTons  Jd  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system.  ’ 

■^laSS  C-  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analv 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  desL“d  to 

skml0reruteXdPfaon  pra.CllCal  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
Is  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  bv 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  leve?  analyst 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  bv  a 
toysoerSthna  yStMint0reqUenCe  °f  detail^d  -struts  which  are  required 
charts  or  deiaPg7amTth  y  aUt°matiC  dat/  Processing  equipment.  Working  from 
when  entered  int^fK  Prof  am™er  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
lation  of  dat^o  l  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu- 
J,  data,to,  achmve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following 
ApP  ^  .  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematicT^  logic  employed  by 
pu  ers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  wiU  Te 
ETsts^d d;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow; 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  o  n" 

program  d  ^  *°  n6W  requirements;  maintains  records  of 

program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 

fytMsmSs  tb  \S-n  “d  p-gfammi"g  should  ^  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.)  y 

ment  or  <P°eS  "0t-  incl^de  uemP1°Vees  Primarily  responsible  for  the  manage- 
fframm  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

,  ClassA.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 

th^nature^of  PraCtlCfS-  forking  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
and  the  I  K  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 

nufnIhtV  f  iV  HiPS  between  vari°us  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 

mils,  ,  At  this  le7el-  Programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
mas  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 

Hev?l^r  fPrreSSlng  aCti°nS  must  OCCUr-  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
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linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

ClassB.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs 
rograms  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
mpu  a  a  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typical^ 
he  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments- 

and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required 
procedures.  ^ 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions  to 
determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into 
circuit,  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  errors 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervisor 
or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class_A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics- 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requirements 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are  of 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available. 
MaY  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 

.Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on  a 
regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
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required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
major  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
standard  correction  techniques. 

OR 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
segments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May 
assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
expected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
level  operator  on  complex  programs. 

DRAFTER 


Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is 
reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter¬ 
minations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 
level  drafters. 


Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 
manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  o 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
Work  may  be  spot -checked  during  progress. 


recur. 


DR AFTER -TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  co  determine  mallunctions ,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 

or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit - includes,  but  is  not  limited 

to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  e.g., 
radar  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment/ 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meter s ,  pulse  generators  ). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  "(i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  m  working  on 
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ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
asks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes), 
s  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

i  i  *  Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
evel  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
ohT  H  e.duC,atlon-  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
er  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded.  ’  6 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

maintenance  carpenter 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins  cribs 
C°Z lZ5-'  benchfs-  Potions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
an  aying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter 's  handtools,  portable  power  tools 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
elating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
wor  .  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience.  F 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 


Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

..  ,  -Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 

lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren- 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials ,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

...  ,  .  Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 

or  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scrapmg  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs- 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
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acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers, 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 
are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required  n 
general  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounde 
training’ and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 


Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 


Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  vane'y  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances . 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  he 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  too  - 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
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For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops . 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  orVal  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properhes  o 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER — Continued 


processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 
are  excluded.  '  ° - 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

truckdriver 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials ,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  1*4  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(st  raight  truck,  l‘/z  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
v  erifymg  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped  e  g 
manifests,  bills  of  lading.  ’  -6'' 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
a?  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 


GUARD — Continued 


foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons . 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  January  1979  survey  of  occupa¬ 
tional  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The  survey  was  made  as 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program. 
It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau' s  regional  office  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Irwin  L.  Feigenbaum,  Assistant  Regional  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the 
basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes 
to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this  pub¬ 
lication. 


Note: 


A  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  is  available  for  the  machinery  (January  1978) 
and  hotels  and  motels  (May  1978)  industries.  Also  available  are  listings  of 
union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating 
employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees. 
A  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  for 
municipal  government  workers  is  available  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Free 
copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau'  s  regional  offices.  (See  back 
cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor'  s 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A -series  tables)  are  collected 
annually  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

E&ch  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and  re¬ 
gional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for  all 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.' 
The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes, 
including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


i  ables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings  of 
office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 


Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufacturing 
and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled  main¬ 
tenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to  warrant 
separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage  trends  after 
elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employment  shifts 
among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments  included  in 
survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  consid- 
erably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 

B-series  tables 


The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrance 
salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and 
practices  for  production  and  related  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data 
separately  for  production  and  related  workers  and  office  workers  on  sched¬ 
uled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  paid  holidays;  paid  vaca- 
trnns  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans;  and  more  detailed  information 
on  life  insurance  plans. 

Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program.  It  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  area 
survey,  the  area's  industrial  composition  in  manufacturing,  and  labor- 
management  agreement  coverage. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 


Earnings:  All  establishments 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 
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320 

229 

279 

275 

116 

85 

119 

34 

8 

_ 

265 

39*  0 

275.00 

281.00 

223.50-307.53 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

9 

8 

9 

24 

24 

19 

26 

42 

34 

27 

25 

6 

- 

263 

39.  0 

326.50 

338.00 

31  1.00-349.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

11 

5 

17 

9 

5 

28 

143 

25 

9 

6 

212 

39.  5 

332.00 

339. 50 

326.50-350.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

7 

_ 

14 

5 

_ 

16 

1  33 

21 

5 

6 

51 

39.  0 

3C3.00 

300. 00 

262.  50-343.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

12 

10 

4 

4 

845 

39.  5 

265.50 

274. 50 

238.00-295.50 

- 

- 

- 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

16 

47 

40 

52 

51 

1  08 

136 

248 

62 

47 

23 

2 

A  56 

39.  5 

274.00 

283.00 

250. 50-295.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

17 

22 

24 

62 

66 

189 

29 

30 

5 

_ 

_ 

387 

39. 5 

256.00 

264. 50 

208.00-295.50 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

47 

23 

30 

27 

46 

70 

59 

33 

17 

18 

2 

_ 

66 

39.  0 

315.00 

324. 50 

271.50-362.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

7 

6 

7 

16 

17 

1 

- 

1  *  A  36 

39. 0 

241.53 

247.50 

207.50-265.50 

- 

- 

23 

2 

4 

14 

21 

32 

25 

59 

73 

195 

21  1 

263 

340 

‘  58 

39 

62 

12 

2 

1 

779 

39.  5 

243.50 

248. 50 

222. 50-265.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1  1 

- 

4 

22 

41 

111 

145 

203 

164 

37 

27 

3 

6 

_ 

1 

657 

38.  5 

239.00 

243.50 

1 99.00-267.00 

- 

- 

23 

2 

4 

10 

10 

32 

21 

37 

32 

84 

66 

60 

176 

21 

12 

59 

6 

2 

- 

52 

38.  5 

272.03 

281.50 

234.50-299.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

8 

2 

7 

15 

7 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1*631 

39.0 

220.00 

207.50 

1 80.00-250.50 

- 

2 

- 

- 

9 

35 

93 

108 

163 

183 

135 

207 

156 

232 

50 

48 

l  02 

100 

8 

_ 

_ 

548 

40.  n 

248.53 

250.50 

1 97.50-307.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

2 

18 

51 

37 

30 

42 

51 

90 

36 

25 

79 

72 

2 

_ 

_ 

1.083 

38.  5 

206. OJ 

195. 50 

1 72.50-230.00 

- 

2 

- 

- 

5 

26 

91 

90 

112 

146 

105 

165 

105 

142 

14 

23 

23 

28 

6 

_ 

_ 

103 

39.0 

260.00 

260.00 

217.00-298.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

8 

13 

10 

11 

10 

16 

18 

2 

6 

- 

435 

39.0 

200.00 

197.00 

164.00-232.00 

- 

- 

_ 

5 

16 

31 

21 

50 

40 

25 

38 

66 

66 

38 

21 

9 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

161 

38.  5 

219.00 

215. 50 

197. 30-236.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

28 

44 

50 

11 

10 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

274 

39.5 

189.00 

174.53 

156.50-222.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

16 

31 

21 

50 

32 

17 

10 

22 

18 

27 

11 

7 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

32 

37.5 

194.50 

176. 50 

147.50-218.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

6 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1.089 

39.  0 

212.03 

197.50 

169.50-243.50 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1  1 

70 

79 

103 

69 

115 

97 

107 

107 

1  30 

58 

40 

37 

54 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4  16 

39.  5 

223.50 

214. 50 

19t. 50-243. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

15 

16 

23 

38 

69 

58 

31 

71 

20 

26 

34 

6 

- 

- 

- 

673 

38.  5 

205.03 

187.00 

162.00-237.00 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1  1 

61 

64 

87 

46 

77 

28 

49 

76 

59 

38 

14 

3 

48 

_ 

- 

_ 

257 

38.  5 

239.00 

238.50 

189.00-264.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

8 

23 

1 

19 

6 

21 

4  1 

32 

38 

14 

3 

36 

- 

- 

505 

39.  0 

204.50 

195. 50 

172.50-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

22 

29 

61 

47 

77 

43 

74 

59 

58 

7 

10 

4 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

147 

40.  0 

208. OC 

201. 50 

186.50-214.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

1 

1 1 

24 

26 

45 

8 

4 

5 

6 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

358 

38.  5 

202.50 

188. 50 

169.00-232.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

24 

60 

36 

53 

17 

29 

51 

54 

2 

4 

12 

- 

- 

- 

584 

39. 0 

218.50 

207.00 

1 63.50-262.50 

- 

- 

_ 

12 

11 

48 

50 

42 

22 

38 

54 

33 

48 

72 

51 

30 

33 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

269 

39.5 

231.50 

242.00 

192.  00-  262.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

15 

12 

14 

43 

13 

23 

67 

15 

20 

30 

4 

- 

- 

- 

315 

38.  5 

207.50 

184.03 

153.00-264.50 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1  1 

45 

40 

27 

10 

24 

1  1 

20 

25 

5 

36 

10 

3 

36 

- 

- 

- 

191 

39.  0 

243.00 

233. 50 

1 84.30-283.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

8 

23 

1 

12 

4 

14 

24 

5 

36 

10 

3 

36 

- 

255 

38.  0 

160.53 

160.50 

1 35.00-173.50 

_ 

12 

36 

14 

8 

14 

25 

44 

69 

6 

1 

3 

1  6 

3 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

219 

37.  5 

152. 5C 

160. 50 

126.50-173.50 

- 

12 

36 

14 

8 

8 

25 

44 

57 

6 

1 

3 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1. 337 

38.  5 

161.00 

145. 00 

122.00-180.03 

_ 

72 

205 

l  46 

177 

141 

109 

87 

65 

66 

34 

76 

36 

21 

40 

43 

5 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

440 

39.5 

199.00 

182.00 

160.00-232.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

22 

59 

18 

51 

52 

53 

17 

41 

28 

13 

36 

41 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

897 

38.  0 

142.00 

1 30.50 

118.00-150.50 

- 

72 

205 

144 

155 

82 

91 

36 

1  3 

13 

17 

35 

8 

8 

4 

2 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

74 

39. 0 

230.53 

202. 50 

1 83.50-250.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

3 

10 

7 

16 

6 

5 

4 

2 

- 

12 

- 

~ 

- 

390 

39.  0 

181.03 

165. 50 

149.50-201.00 

- 

- 

12 

38 

16 

56 

48 

40 

26 

40 

13 

34 

20 

8 

12 

13 

_ 

14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  49 

40.  1 

196.00 

181 . 50 

1 64.50-218.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

10 

20 

19 

31 

4 

11 

12 

3 

8 

11 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

241 

38.  5 

171.50 

150. 50 

1 39.30-1 93.00 

- 

- 

12 

38 

1  6 

38 

38 

20 

7 

9 

9 

23 

8 

5 

4 

2 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

52 

39.  5 

249.50 

220.50 

201.00-290.00 

6 

5 

15 

6 

2 

4 

2 

12 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA NUF ACTURI NG  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NO  hi  N  A  N  UF  ACTURI  NG  — 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

SFCRE TARIE  S*  CL  ASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI  N3 - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIFS  - 

SECRE  TARIF  S*  CLASS  E 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIFS  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRAPJSCRIBING-MACHINF  TYPISTS 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


typists  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


Si'i1  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979  —  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TYPISTS  -  CUNTINUEO 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - - 

FILE  CLERKS.  .LASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING,  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NS  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - >-* - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  operators  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SWI TCHROARO  OPE  R  A  TOP- RE C  E  P  T  I  0 N  I  ST S- 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTUkI NG  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

OROER  CLEPKS.  CLASS  A  - 

MA  NUF  AC  T  UR  I  No  - 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLcRKS.  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS - 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

weekly 

hour.* 

(standard 

(* 

y  earnings  1 

tandard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings  of— 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

£ 

90 

and 

under 

100 

1 

100 

1 10 

1 

1  10 

120 

S 

120 

1  30 

* 

130 

1  40 

s 

140 

1  50 

s 

150 

160 

£ 

160 

170 

£ 

170 

180 

£ 

180 

190 

£ 

190 

200 

£ 

200 

220 

£ 

220 

240 

£ 

240 

260 

£ 

260 

280 

£  £ 

280  300 

300  3?0 

£ 

320 

£ 

360 

£ 

400 

£ 

44 

« 

$ 

$  ? 

947 

OJ 

CD 

J) 

152. 50 

136.00 

118.50-162.00 

- 

72 

193 

108 

161 

85 

61 

47 

39 

26 

21 

4? 

16 

13 

28 

30 

2  91 

39.  5 

201.00 

182.00 

160.00-240.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

22 

4  1 

8 

31 

33 

22 

1  3 

30 

16 

10 

28 

30 

656 

37.5 

131.00 

124. 50 

1  15.  30-139.50 

-* 

72 

193 

106 

139 

44 

53 

16 

6 

4 

8 

12 

3 

- 

- 

- 

902 

39.  0 

138.00 

123.00 

1  16.00-146.00 

- 

60 

332 

l  32 

103 

87 

33 

34 

32 

14 

20 

12 

8 

12 

2 

120 

40.  0 

192.50 

180.50 

1 4  7.50-218.50 

- 

- 

12 

8 

9 

3 

1 

10 

17 

6 

17 

9 

6 

5 

782 

38.  5 

1 30.00 

120.00 

116.00-136.50 

- 

60 

320 

124 

94 

84 

32 

24 

15 

8 

3 

3 

2 

7 

2 

3 

1 

- 

_ 

151 

39.  0 

167.00 

146.00 

1 32.00-169.00 

- 

- 

15 

_ 

32 

44 

15 

8 

9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

134 

39.  0 

151.00 

146.00 

1 32.00-152.00 

- 

- 

15 

- 

32 

44 

15 

8 

9 

4 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

243 

38.  5 

146.50 

132.50 

120.50-159.50 

- 

- 

58 

42 

43 

28 

12 

22 

5 

5 

3 

10 

10 

2 

3 

66 

39.  5 

166.50 

162.00 

125.50-193.50 

- 

- 

12 

8 

9 

1 

1 

10 

3 

4 

3 

e 

177 

38.  0 

1 39.00 

130.00 

119.50-147.50 

“ 

- 

46 

34 

34 

27 

1  1 

12 

2 

1 

2 

- 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

508 

39.  0 

126.00 

116.50 

1  13.50-124.50 

_ 

60 

259 

90 

28 

15 

6 

4 

18 

4 

16 

7 

1 

471 

38.  5 

120.50 

116.50 

113. 50-123. O') 

- 

60 

259 

90 

28 

13 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

405 

38. 5 

146.00 

131.00 

1 16.00-152.00 

- 

- 

116 

77 

73 

30 

24 

25 

10 

4 

4 

7 

3 

12 

58 

39.  0 

165.53 

154.00 

140.50-185.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

8 

16 

2 

1 

3 

2 

7 

3 

347 

38.  5 

143.00 

127.50 

1  16.00-141.50 

- 

- 

116 

75 

61 

22 

P 

23 

9 

1 

2 

_ 

12 

61 

39.  0 

220.00 

181.00 

141.50-292.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

17 

3 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

4 

- 

14 

- 

- 

406 

39.  5 

174.00 

154.00 

148.50-177.50 

- 

12 

22 

8 

25 

64 

163 

5 

7 

2 

7 

14 

17 

19 

2 

8 

29 

58 

40.  0 

234.00 

229.00 

1 86.00-309.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

4 

8 

5 

1 

5 

348 

39.5 

164.00 

154.00 

146.50- 154.00 

- 

12 

22 

8 

15 

63 

163 

5 

4 

1 

3 

10 

9 

14 

31 

39.  5 

275.50 

291.50 

245.00-312.00 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

3 

8 

1 

3 

12 

1 

- 

- 

454 

39.  0 

167.00 

158.50 

138.50-190.50 

6 

6 

45 

43 

53 

21 

71 

20 

46 

9 

55 

49 

7 

10 

180 

39.  0 

189.00 

179.00 

160.00- 193.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

11 

- 

25 

14 

36 

1 

47 

14 

274 

38.  5 

152.50 

140.00 

127.00-163.00 

6 

6 

45 

36 

42 

21 

46 

6 

10 

8 

8 

35 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

808 

40.  0 

231.00 

21 3.00 

1 75.00-297.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

63 

19 

62 

83 

46 

64 

64 

51 

46 

52 

42 

296 

40.  0 

252.00 

252.50 

l 80.00- 307.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

45 

3 

25 

12 

22 

16 

21 

31 

13 

25 

50 

21 

512 

40.  0 

219. OJ 

195.50 

175.00-282.00 

~ 

~ 

“ 

19 

51 

19 

17 

80 

21 

52 

42 

35 

25 

21 

29 

89 

8 

4 

301 

39.  5 

265.50 

261 . 50 

195.00-328.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

_ 

36 

17 

_ 

12 

24 

5 

29 

37 

23 

24 

49 

29 

1  88 

40.  0 

267.00 

291.00 

161.00-347.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

36 

- 

- 

12 

7 

5 

4 

16 

2 

24 

49 

21 

- 

507 

40.  0 

212.00 

190. 50 

175.00-254.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

51 

19 

26 

66 

46 

52 

40 

46 

17 

15 

19 

90 

1 

108 

40.  0 

225.50 

220.50 

1 80.00-267.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

3 

25 

_ 

15 

1  1 

17 

15 

1 1 

1 

1 

399 

40.  0 

208.00 

190. 50 

161.50-229.50 

- 

~ 

- 

19 

51 

19 

17 

63 

21 

52 

25 

35 

8 

89 

- 

- 

- 

2.492 

39.  0 

196.50 

171.00 

142.50-229.00 

51 

40 

109 

156 

174 

1  97 

211 

286 

146 

1  33 

96 

194 

140 

44 

88 

62 

94 

189 

73 

793 

40. 0 

245.50 

212.00 

1 78.00-319.00 

- 

- 

7 

8 

16 

31 

4  4 

59 

45 

74 

40 

82 

33 

18 

19 

42 

1.699 

38. 5 

174.03 

160.00 

1 33.00-200.00 

51 

40 

102 

148 

158 

1  66 

167 

227 

101 

59 

56 

112 

107 

26 

69 

20 

15 

1  28 

39.  0 

261.50 

269.50 

1 77.00-329.00 

“ 

- 

- 

4 

15 

4 

4 

7 

2 

1 

2 

3 

11 

22 

11 

8 

17 

17 

- 

- 

9  14 

39.  5 

234.50 

215.00 

169.00-291.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

23 

74 

125 

69 

42 

35 

1 16 

96 

19 

56 

38 

31 

3  36 

40.  0 

279.50 

291 . 50 

205.00-354.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

4 

39 

7 

5 

7 

44 

19 

6 

2 

27 

578 

39.  0 

208.50 

196.00 

166.00-236.03 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

13 

70 

86 

62 

37 

28 

72 

77 

13 

54 

1 1 

13 

46 

38.  0 

285.50 

314.00 

2 63.50-329.00 

4 

2 

5 

9 

2 

6 

16 

2 

- - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Weekly  earning*^™ 

(ft  an  da  rd) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
weekly 
hour*1 
(it  endu'd) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

U 

1.578 

39.0 

$ 

174.50 

S 

153.00 

$  $ 

131.00-193.50 

457 

40.  0 

220.50 

193.50 

170.50-290.00 

1.121 

38.  5 

156.00 

140.50 

122.00-164.50 

82 

40.  0 

248.00 

252. 50 

167.00-299.00 

549 

39.  0 

233.50 

209.50 

169.00-314.00 

269 

40.  0 

244.00 

210.50 

183.00-318.50 

280 

38.  5 

223.00 

200. 50 

155.00-291.00 

42 

39.  5 

289.50 

291.00 

251.50-320.50 

1.555 

39.5 

195. 5f> 

178.00 

149.50-226.00 

590 

40.  0 

229.00 

226.00 

176.00-293.50 

965 

39.  0 

175.00 

164.00 

145.00-197.50 

124 

39.  5 

250.00 

243.50 

198.00-292.50 

600 

39.  5 

217.00 

2C6. 50 

180.50-234.50 

250 

40.  0 

233.50 

232.00 

194.50-264.50 

350 

39.  0 

205.50 

197.50 

173.00-216.50 

46 

40.  0 

300.50 

336.00 

258.00-336.00 

955 

39.0 

181.50 

164.00 

l 39.50-206.00 

340 

40.  0 

225.50 

214. 50 

165.50-299.50 

615 

39.  0 

157.50 

150.50 

1  35.00-  1  72.0.0 

78 

39.0 

220.50 

219.00 

194.00-247.50 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of 


and 


150 

160 

* 

160 

170 

S 

170 

1  80 

1  80 

190 

i 

190 

200 

% 

200 

220 

%  \ 

220 

24  0 

t 

240 

260 

l 

260 

280 

280 

300 

s 

3  JO 

3  20 

%  * 

320 

360 

i  * 

360  400  440 

400  441  480 

l  37 

161 

77 

91 

61 

78 

44 

25 

32 

24 

63 

69 

19 

4  0 

20 

38 

69 

33 

38 

1  4 

12 

17 

15 

61 

44 

4 

- 

97 

141 

39 

22 

28 

40 

30 

1  3 

15 

9 

2 

25 

15 

- 

- 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 

13 

9 

2 

l 

15 

“ 

“ 

36 

36 

40 

19 

1  5 

9  V 

21 

23 

29 

16 

35 

9? 

1  6 

6 

- 

5 

25 

10 

8 

1  3 

57 

7 

11 

20 

8 

26 

45 

8 

3 

- 

31 

1 1 

30 

1 1 

2 

42 

14 

12 

9 

8 

V 

47 

« 

3 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

1 

2 

4 

8 

7 

3 

5 

3 

~ 

103 

160 

132 

79 

99 

1  58 

108 

61 

23 

160 

9 

59 

8 

- 

- 

1  3 

30 

39 

27 

36 

53 

66 

38 

20 

144 

8 

3C 

2 

- 

90 

1  30 

93 

52 

63 

105 

42 

23 

3 

16 

1 

29 

6 

- 

3 

6 

3 

7 

12 

12 

14 

19 

1 

16 

1 

21 

6 

31 

41 

33 

59 

63 

120 

7  1 

42 

19 

21 

3 

50 

8 

- 

- 

12 

9 

14 

17 

1  8 

31 

44 

34 

18 

17 

2 

25 

2 

- 

19 

32 

19 

42 

45 

89 

27 

8 

1 

4 

1 

25 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

21 

6 

7? 

119 

99 

20 

36 

38 

37 

19 

4 

1  39 

6 

9 

- 

- 

- 

1 

21 

25 

10 

18 

22 

22 

4 

2 

127 

6 

5 

~ 

“ 

7  1 

98 

74 

10 

1  8 

16 

15 

15 

2 

12 

- 

4 

- 

-  ' 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1  1 

11 

12 

15 

12 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


51 

40 

109 

152 

171 

1  74 

- 

- 

7 

8 

1  6 

21 

51 

40 

102 

144 

155 

1  53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

15 

_ 

_ 

7 

18 

3 

38 

_ 

- 

7 

- 

- 

16 

- 

18 

3 

22 

17 

36 

21 

70 

103 

149 

_ 

- 

7 

- 

30 

47 

17 

36 

14 

70 

73 

1  02 
3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

-» 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

36 

21 

70 

103 

1  10 

- 

- 

7 

- 

30 

40 

17 

36 

14 

70 

73 

70 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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iS 

Is 

IE 

as 

2* 

'j»5 
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Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  •  CLASS  C - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING - - - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI N6  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI N6  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
NONMA NUF ACTURI N6  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


Number 

of 

wodttn 

Average 
weekly 
hour** 
(»t  and  arc 

Weel 

( 

*ly  earnings 
ft  an  da  rd) 

)  Mean 2 

Median 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

753 

39.  5 

421.00 

410. 50 

356.50-483.50 

502 

40.  0 

451.00 

446.00 

388.00-513.53 

251 

38.  5 

360.50 

355.00 

314.00-404.53 

43 

39.  5 

341.50 

335.00 

281.50-392.50 

195 

39.  5 

483.50 

468.50 

431.00-560.50 

121 

40.  0 

519.00 

510.00 

465.50-592.50 

74 

39.  0 

425.50 

435.00 

378.00-463.50 

355 

39.  5 

421.00 

412.00 

357.50-494. 50 

216 

40.  0 

467.00 

477.00 

41 5.50-524.50 

1  39 

38.  5 

349.50 

351.00 

316.50-382.00 

203 

40.  0 

360. OJ 

372.00 

309. CO- 403.00 

165 

40.  0 

380.00 

384.00 

355.00-412.00 

631 

39.5 

289.00 

282.00 

228.50-339.50 

260 

39.  5 

306.50 

299.00 

257.50-358.00 

371 

39.  0 

276.50 

274.50 

215. JO- 322. 50 

1  89 

39.  0 

342.50 

351.00 

297.50-375.50 

88 

39.  0 

342.50 

361.00 

270.50-375.50 

101 

38.5 

342.50 

331.50 

301.00-385.00 

320 

39.  5 

275.00 

276. 50 

218.50-316.50 

127 

39.  5 

295.00 

299. 50 

250.50-328.00 

193 

39.  0 

262.00 

259.00 

201.50-301.50 

122 

40.  0 

242.50 

259.00 

212.00-269.00 

77 

40.  0 

227.00 

221.00 

1 95.00-259.00 

848 

39.  5 

222.00 

206. 50 

1 82.00-258.50 

277 

40.0 

230.00 

211.00 

184.50-258.50 

571 

39.0 

218.00 

201.50 

1 77.00-258.00 

62 

38.  5 

288.00 

264. 50 

264.50-326.50 

191 

39.  5 

267.00 

269.00 

236.00-292.00 

1  42 

39.  0 

265.50 

268.50 

231.00-289.50 

362 

39.5 

214.50 

200.00 

184.00-229.50 

152 

40.0 

>17.00 

197.00 

184.50-254.00 

210 

39.5 

>12.50 

200. 50 

178.  50-222.  50 

25 

39.  0 

504.00 

311.50 

230.50-345.50 

295 

39.  0 

>02.50 

182.00 

170.50-206.50 

76 

40.0 

29.50 

201.00 

1 82.00-226.50 

219 

38.  5 

93.0  0 

180.00 

1 67.00- 198.50 

_ 

120  140  160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  T4Q  360 


- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

“ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

* 

“ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

" 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

41 

63 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

31 

21 

41 

39 

28 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2? 

" 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

36 

48 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

9 

3 

36 

28 

7 

- 

_ 

_ 

18 

5 

15 

21 

~ 

~ 

18 

5 

11 

21 

12 

16 

25 

1  39 

202 

1  09 

78 

- 

- 

- 

20 

95 

40 

26 

12 

16 

25 

119 

107 

69 

52 

— 

~ 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

15 

30 

' 

- 

~ 

10 

15 

19 

- 

1 

3 

78 

98 

68 

39 

- 

- 

- 

12 

66 

21 

1? 

- 

1 

3 

66 

32 

47 

27 

~ 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

4 

3 

12 

15 

22  - 

61 

94 

26 

9 

- 

- 

- 

8 

29 

19 

3 

12 

15 

22 

53 

65 

7 

6 

28 

16 

16 

38 

43 

57 

14 

- 

6 

9 

6 

33 

14 

16 

10 

29 

37 

24 

- 

1  1 

5 

3 

6 

2 

16 

14 


49 

12 

37 


37 

12 

25 


61 

30 

31 
3 


28 

17 


25 

16 

9 

2 


61 

36 

25 


25 

7 

18 


36 

7 


80 
1  6 
64 
22 


38 

37 


18 
1  5 
3 


78 

31 

47 


19 

2 

17 


45 

19 

26 


46 

25 

21 

2 


37 

18 


25 

2 

23 


1  1 

5 


59 

21 

38 


20 

2 

1  8 


35 

19 

16 


22 

4 

1  8 
7 


1 1 
9 


10 

2 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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123 

81 

42 

5 


1  29 
93 
36 
7 


97 

71 

26 

4 


12 

3 

14 

26 

46 

- 

6 

12 

23 

12 

3 

8 

16 

23 

24 

28 

57 

61 

35 

1 

7 

24 

41 

32 

23 

21 

33 

20 

3 

7 

26 

52 

40 

16 

5 

26 

51 

40 

16 

44 

36 

89 

18 

2 

24 

18 

46 

9 

2 

20 

18 

43 

9 

- 

18 

1  7 

62 

10 

2 

8 

10 

32 

4 

2 

10 

7 

30 

6 

- 

2  3 

1  7 

27 

8 

14 

8 

1  4 

5 

- 

9 

9 

13 

3 

- 

? 

2 

. 

1 

2 

- 

“ 

- 

1? 

1  0 

30 

6 

_ 

5 

3 

13 

- 

- 

7 

7 

17 

6 

- 

4 

2 

4 

6 

- 

8 

5 

9 

_ 

_ 

3 

5 

9 

4 

3 

- 

6 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

1 

- 

6 

- 

4 

1 

6 

- 

- 

2 

21 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

13 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

- 

- 

81 

77 

4 


«9 

49 


50 

48 

2 


42 

37 

5 


23 

23 


26 

2? 

4 


12 

10 

2 


26 

21 

5 


21 

21 


*8 

38 


16 

16 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 — Continued 


i  DRAFTERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUF  AC  TURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ORAF  TE  RS*  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUF  ACTURINS  — 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  0 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  E 
NONMANUF  ACTURI  N3 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  A 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  B- 
NANUF  ACTURI N6 - 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Weekly  earning^™" 

(ftandard) 

Number  of  worker 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Avenge 

weekly 

hour*1 

ttandard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range2 

s  s 

100 

and 

under 

120 

120 

140 

* 

140 

160 

3*  A  22 

40.0 

$ 

306.50 

S 

314.00 

$  $ 

251.00-366.50 

18 

44 

49 

1*749 

40.0 

313.50 

322.00 

257.00-376.00 

- 

12 

1 

1*673 

39.5 

299.00 

310.00 

245.00-350.00 

18 

32 

48 

206 

38.0 

289.00 

264.50 

257.50-329.00 

— 

— 

" 

948 

40.  0 

384.00 

395.00 

355.50-414.50 

- 

- 

- 

530 

40.  0 

382.00 

399.00 

354.50-414.50 

— 

— 

9  56 

40.0 

328.50 

338.00 

299.50-362.50 

- 

- 

- 

466 

40.  0 

339.00 

341.00 

307.00-376.00 

~ 

— 

490 

40.  0 

318.50 

326.50 

289. 00-3*8. 00 

' 

864 

40.  0 

275.00 

279.00 

2*1.00-310.00 

- 

- 

16 

459 

40.0 

279.00 

277.50 

244.00-312.50 

- 

“ 

405 

40.0 

271.00 

280.00 

2*0.00-307.00 

- 

16 

38 

38.  0 

315.00 

343.00 

311.50-349.00 

— 

~ 

512 

39.5 

212.50 

200.00 

186.00-253.50 

- 

8 

24 

227 

40.  0 

209.00 

193.00 

187.50-218.00 

~ 

285 

39.  0 

215.00 

211.00 

180.00-264.50 

— 

8 

24 

100 

39.  5 

155.50 

1 34.00 

1 30.00-185.00 

18 

36 

9 

75 

39.5 

154.00 

130.00 

124.50-185.00 

18 

24 

8 

290 

39.  0 

351.00 

349. 50 

328.00-377.00 

- 

- 

- 

150 

38.0 

335.50 

343.50 

320.50-349.50 

— 

140 

40.  0 

367.00 

366.00 

339. 50-402.00 

— 

84 

40.  0 

389.00 

380.00 

359. 50- *36. 00 

— 

— 

112 

40.  0 

388.50 

380.00 

365.50-436.00 

- 

- 

- 

85 

40.  0 

397.00 

380.00 

366. 00-936.00 

- 

56 

40.  0 

413.50 

436.00 

380.00-448.00 

— 

— 

~ 

99 

40.  0 

332.50 

328.50 

30*. 50-359. 50 

- 

- 

- 

55 

40.  0 

331.00 

328.00 

298.50-357.00 

— 

224 

40.  0 

299.50 

308.50 

260.50- 340.00 

- 

- 

- 

201 

40.  0 

300.50 

308. 50 

260.50- 340.00 

S 

* 

4 

4 

s 

4 

4 

4 

s 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

60 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

34  0 

360 

4  00 

440 

4  80 

520 

560 

600 

640 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

200 

220 

24  0 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

36  0 

400 

440 

480 

5  20 

560 

600 

640 

680 

83 

193 

188 

142 

231 

301 

2  32 

271 

392 

356 

4  36 

453 

15 

18 

- 

_ 

_ 

35 

133 

100 

78 

88 

136 

110 

145 

194 

184 

245 

279 

9 

“ 

“ 

48 

60 

88 

64 

143 

165 

122 

126 

198 

172 

191 

174 

6 

18 

_ 

“ 

l 

5 

11 

12 

35 

67 

11 

8 

7 

25 

5 

19 

~ 

* 

2 

2 

10 

_ 

5 

50 

108 

96 

239 

403 

15 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

4 

36 

60 

66 

99 

248 

9 

— 

4 

_ 

19 

21 

19 

113 

68 

60 

220 

186 

196 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

6 

62 

34 

33 

89 

66 

145 

31 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

- 

19 

21 

13 

51 

34 

27 

131 

120 

51 

19 

“ 

“ 

- 

— 

~ 

13 

9 

48 

82 

147 

120 

136 

154 

64 

74 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

6 

19 

62 

64 

71 

58 

69 

45 

52 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

_ 

- 

— 

“ 

1 

3 

29 

20 

83 

49 

78 

85 

19 

22 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

— 

3 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

5 

22 

~ 

' 

57 

150 

92 

31 

52 

68 

23 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

100 

60 

15 

10 

3 

14 

7 

- 

“ 

“ 

39 

50 

32 

16 

42 

65 

9 

— 

_ 

9 

13 

6 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7 

6 

5 

3 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

2 

1 

8 

10 

4 

19 

15 

28 

98 

58 

29 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

- 

12 

10 

15 

72 

16 

10 

~ 

“ 

“ 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

7 

5 

13 

26 

42 

19 

18 

— 

— 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 

3 

19 

21 

17 

18 

" 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

20 

44 

24 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

36 

19 

18 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

16 

17 

18 

~ 

~ 

~ 

_ 

8 

3 

13 

1 1 

21 

24 

14 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

8 

8 

15 

4 

8 

5 

- 

10 

4 

9 

26 

26 

30 

32 

34 

4  1 

7 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

3 

9 

25 

23 

27 

26 

31 

4  1 

6 

3 

I; 

N 

la 

a 


J=5 

a* 

,;r»> 

HI 

ct> 

rep 

I 

'«e 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG: 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  R  - 

PAYROLL  CLEPKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

secretaries,  class  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 1 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


4*718 
2.  266 
2*452 
263 

262 

211 

51 

844 
4  58 
386 
65 

1*4  34 
777 
657 

52 

1*630 

548 

1*082 

102 


J _ 


Average 

(mean*) 

J 

Weekhy 

Weekly 

hour* 

earning*1 

(ftandard 

|  (ftandard) 

38.5 

$ 

146.50 

38.  0 

134.50 

39.  0 

167.50 

39.  0 

168.00 

39.  5 

273.00 

40.  0 

260.00 

40.  0 

291.50 

40.  0 

245.00 

39.  5 

291.00 

40.  0 

304.00 

40.  0 

236.50 

39.  5 

298.00 

40.  0 

326.00 

39.  0 

318.50 

39.  5 

321.00 

40.  0 

345.50 

o 

* 

o 

a 

268.50 

40.  0 

290.00 

40.  0 

294.50 

39.  0 

241.00 

39.  5 

261.50 

39.  0 

222.50 

39.  0 

272.00 

39.  0 

326.50 

39.  5 

332.00 

39.  0 

303.00 

39.  5 

265.50 

39.  5 

274.00 

39.  5 

255.50 

39.0 

314.00 

39.  0 

241.00 

39.  5 

243.50 

38.  5 

239.00 

38.  5 

272.00 

39.  0 

M 

220.00 

40.  0 

248.50 

38.  5 

205.50 

39.5 

259.50  S 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  divisio 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
UOMEN--CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


stenographers  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  -- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRANSCRIB ING-HACHINE  TYPISTS 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

file  clerks,  class  a 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


file  clerks,  class  c 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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technical  workers,  by  sex 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(ftandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

434 

39.  0 

$ 

199.50 

161 

38.  5 

219.00 

273 

39.5 

188.50 

32 

37.  5 

194.50 

1.085 

39.  0 

212.00 

416 

39.  5 

223.50 

669 

38.5 

204.50 

254 

38.  5 

238.50 

503 

39.  0 

204.00 

147 

40.  0 

208.00 

356 

38.  5 

202.50 

582 

39.0 

218.50 

269 

39.  5 

231.50 

313 

38.  5 

207.00 

189 

39.  0 

239.50 

251 

38.  0 

159.50 

219 

37.  5 

152.50 

1.334 

38.  5 

160.50 

439 

39.  5 

199.00 

895 

38.  0 

142.00 

73 

39.0 

231.00 

388 

39.0 

181.00 

149 

40.  0 

196.00 

239 

38.5 

171.50 

51 

39.  5 

251.00 

946 

38.  0 

152.50 

290 

39.5 

200.50 

6  56 

37.5 

131.00 

829 

39.0 

137.50 

108 

40.  0 

191.00 

721 

38.  5 

129.50 

132 

39.  0 

166.50 

116 

39.  0 

149.00 

223 

38.  5 

146.00 

60 

39.5 

163.50 

163 

38.  0 

139.50 

474 

39.  0 

125.50 

442 

39.0 

120.50 

265 

38.5 

135.00 

228 

38.  5 

130.00 

30 

38.  5 

165.50 

401 

39.5 

174.00 

58 

40.  0 

234.00 

343 

39.0 

164.00 

31 

39.5 

275.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


451 

180 

271 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


286 

127 

159 


210 

68 

142 


2.157 

596 

1.561 

94 


7  30 
222 
508 
30 


1.427 

374 

1.053 

64 


449 

198 

251 

26 


1.513 

584 

929 

106 


580 

246 

334 

35 


933 

338 

595 

71 


663 

464 

199 

31 


39.0 
39.0 
38.  5 


40.0 

40.0 

40.0 


40.0 
39.5 
40.  0 


39.0 
40.0 
38.  5 
39.5 


39.5 
40.0 
39.  0 
38.0 


39.0 

40.0 

38.5 

40.0 


39.0 

40.0 

38.5 

39.0 


39.5 
40.0 
39.  0 
39.0 


39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

40.0 


39.0 
40.0 
38.  5 
39.0 


39.5 
40.0 

38.5 

39.5 


$ 

167.01 

189.01 

152.51 


178.51 

199.51 

161.51 


176.51 

211.01 

160.01 


183.01 
218. 5( 
169.01 
241. Of 


215. 5( 
245. 5( 
202. 5( 
26  3 . 0( 


166  •  0( 
203. Of 
153.01 
230. 5( 


221. 5( 
226. Of 
218.0( 
265. 5( 


194. Of 
228. Of 
172. 5( 
240.01 


214. 5( 
232. 5( 
201. Of 
286.01 


181.51 
225.01 

156.51 
217. Of 


430.01 

456.01 

369.51 

359.01 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN--CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS ) •  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

woiken 


Avert** 

(mean*) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(rtandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

$ 

39.  5 

A  9  3 . 50 

AO.  0 

524.50 

39.  9 

436.00 

39.5 

426.00 

AO.  0 

A  69 . 50 

38.  5 

3A8.00 

AO.  0 

368.50 

AO.  0 

380.50 

39.5 

296.50 

39.5 

313.00 

39.  0 

283.50 

39.0 

3 A  5 . 00 

39.0 

3 A  3 • 00 

38.  5 

346.50 

39.5 

285.00 

39.  5 

306.50 

39.  0 

269.50 

AO.  0 

240.50 

AO.  0 

223.00 

39.  0 

230.00 

AO.  0 

243.00 

39.  0 

224.50 

39.  5 

307.50 

39.  5 

272.00 

39.  0 

270.50 

Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ORAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  E  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

woiken 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hour* 1 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

(itandard) 

$ 

39.  5 

220.00 

AO.  0 

225.50 

39.  5 

217.00 

39.0 

205.00 

38.  5 

189.50 

AO.  0 

314.00 

AO.  0 

317.00 

AO.  0 

310.00 

38.  0 

314.00 

AO.  0 

384.50 

AO.  0 

382.00 

AO.  0 

330.50 

AO.  0 

339.50 

AO.  0 

321.50 

AO  .  0 

279.50 

AO .  0 

283.50 

AO.  0 

275.00 

38.0 

315.00 

AO.  0 

205.50 

AO.  0 

209.00 

39.5 

200.00 

37.5 

261.50 

39.  5 

109,00 

39.0 

351.00 

38.  0 

335.50 

AO.  0 

367.00 

AO.  0 

389.00 

AO.  0 

388.50 

AO.  0 

397.00 

AO.  0 

413.50 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


CONTINUED 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B- 
MANUF  ACTURI NG - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


(BUSINESS)  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI NS - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI N6 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  D 


MANUFACTURING 


Number 

of 

woiken 


Weekly 
hour*  * 
(itandard) 


Avert** 

(mean*) 


AO.  0 
AO.  0 


90 

39.  0 

353.00 

52 

38.  5 

325.00 

133 

39.0 

260.00 

93 

39.  0 

255.50 

85 

39.  5 

2A8.00 

56 

39.0 

2A3.50 

26  2 

39.5 

204.00 

99 

AO.  0 

207.50 

163 

39.5 

201.50 

115 

39.5 

202.50 

67 

AO.  0 

206.50 

122 

39.  5 

198.50 

95 

39.5 

197.00 

285 

39.  0 

227.00 

90 

AO.  0 

249.50 

195 

39.0 

216.50 

75 

AO.  0 

232.50 

5A 

AO.  0 

246.50 

1  AO 

38.5 

231.00 

216 

AO.  0 

298.00 

193 

AO.  0 

298.50 

$ 

332.50 

331.00 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6  - 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI N6  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  ( MACHINERY) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VECHILES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


maintenance  PIPEFITTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM) 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


STATIONARY  ENGINEERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


BOILER  TENDERS  — 
MANUFACTURING 


Hourly  e 

amings  4 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median* 

Middle 

range  2 

583 

$ 

8.59 

$ 

8.71 

$ 

7.84- 

$ 

9.06 

444 

8.55 

8.  75 

7.86- 

9.01 

139 

8.71 

8.  09 

7.65- 

9.  35 

48 

8.17 

8.  55 

7.50- 

8.55 

1*981 

8.79 

9.  12 

7.82- 

9.71 

1*778 

8.78 

9.  12 

7.72- 

9.  76 

203 

8.83 

8.  57 

8.09- 

9.  25 

1  41 

8.64 

8.41 

8.0  9- 

9.25 

256 

8.05 

7.  85 

7.4  9- 

8.  70 

180 

8.01 

7.  67 

7.49- 

8.  70 

76 

8.15 

8.  26 

7.84- 

8.  84 

1.577 

9.21 

9.  71 

8.94- 

9.  90 

1*461 

9.29 

9.  71 

9.07- 

0.  06 

1 16 

8.24 

8.  09 

8.09- 

8.  48 

2*135 

8.75 

8.  84 

7.63- 

9.71 

2.058 

8.77 

8.  94 

7.63- 

9.  78 

77 

8.  20 

8.  24 

8.24- 

8.41 

692 

8.95 

9.  37 

8.63- 

9.  75 

352 

9.10 

8.  96 

8.71- 

9.82 

340 

8.79 

9.  59 

7.23- 

9.75 

298 

8.96 

9.  59 

7.84- 

9.75 

1.147 

8.51 

8.  76 

7.84- 

9.  30 

1.103 

8.53 

8.  76 

7.84- 

9.  30 

137 

8.17 

7.82 

7.65- 

8.  96 

107 

8.14 

7.  82 

7.63- 

8.  96 

1.385 

8.15 

8.  17 

7.72- 

8.  61 

1.257 

8.27 

8.  17 

7.72- 

8.  64 

128 

6.90 

6.  94 

6.76- 

6.  94 

109 

7.03 

6.  94 

6.85- 

7.  10 

554 

8.15 

7.  95 

7.6  9- 

8.  47 

528 

8.21 

7.95 

7.71- 

8.  47 

613 

8.67 

8.  63 

7.33-10. 27 

613 

8.67 

8.63 

7.33-10.27 

580 

8.56 

8.  45 

7.98- 

9.22 

222 

8.93 

9.  04 

8.22- 

9.86 

358 

8.34 

8.  45 

7.98- 

8.  56 

167 

7.62 

7.  79 

6.83- 

8.  39 

130 

7.97 

8.  27 

7.79- 

8.  39 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


*SS*4SS*S 

4.40  4.60  4.80  5.00  5.20  5.40  5.60  5.80  6. 

and 
under 

4.60  4.80  5.00  5.20  5.40  5.60  5.80  6.00  6.20. 


10 

10 


10 

10 


-  104 

104 


23 

21 

2 


132 

132 


15 

15 


10 

7 

3 


99 

99 


2 

13 

35 

2 

1 1 

24 

_ 

2 

11 

1 

73 

144 

- 

70 

143 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

3 

26 

17 

2 

18 

16 

1 

8 

1 

- 

37 

22 

- 

37 

12 

- 

- 

10 

109 

178 

179 

103 

178 

179 

6 

10 

54 

38 

- 

2 

17 

10 

52 

21 

50 

14 

1 

49 

53 

- 

44 

47 

4 

- 

3 

4 

- 

3 

53 

93 

97 

30 

21 

75 

23 

72 

22 

9 

72 

22 

- 

47 

27 

21 

27 

2 

_ 

161 

2 

- 

161 

1 

36 

35 

- 

26 

5 

1 

10 

30 

- 

1  9 

8 

- 

19 

- 

t 

* 

S 

S 

S 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.  60 

9.  00 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.  00 

9.  40 

31 

77 

77 

160 

37 

13 

43 

54 

154 

27 

18 

34 

23 

6 

10 

16 

5 

22 

4 

- 

133 

205 

40 

1  18 

453 

115 

156 

1  1 

94 

405 

1  8 

49 

29 

24 

48 

46 

26 

20 

47 

61 

21 

29 

74 

10 

58 

1 

20 

48 

10 

3 

20 

9 

26 

- 

48 

99 

30 

59 

278 

47 

39 

1 

53 

268 

1 

60 

29 

6 

10 

197 

89 

97 

332 

1  59 

189 

87 

47 

323 

1  58 

8 

2 

50 

9 

1 

—  and 


33 

25 

8 

6 

58 

52 

55 

45 

241 

241 


156 

156 

72 

72 

15 

14 

1 

33 

33 


20 

8 

12 

11 

51 

44 

23 

19 

300 

300 


179 

179 

21 

21 

61 

2 

59 

10 

10 


103 

99 


247 

247 


39 

39 

23 

23 

233 

30 

203 

51 

51 


162 
1  29 
33 
21 

377 

363 

44 

28 

123 

123 


25 

25 


91 

91 


16 

16 


26 

17 

9 

6 

101 

97 


82 

76 

6 

6 

12 

12 

49 

49 

61 

54 

7 

8 
8 


28 

27 

1 

1 

223 

222 

1 

1 


51 

51 


222 

209 

13 


78 

73 

5 


144 

378 

350 

144 

378 

350 

269 

177 

118 

269 

177 

118 

202 

80 

19 

47 

76 

16 

155 

4 

3 

155 

4 

3 

153 

46 

24 

153 

46 

24 

5 

_ 

_ 

5 

17 

119 

8 

17 

1  19 

8 

19 

20 

22 

19 

20 

22 

14 

17 

1  54 

14 

17 

154 

63 

26 

16 

18 

25 

16 

45 

1 

- 

- 

- 

50 

48 

2 


14 
1  4 


75 

75 


70 

70 


27 

27 


16 

16 


16 

16 


1  3 
1  3 


30 

22 

8 


113  33 

113  32 

1 


1  *» 
1  4 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKDR I  VERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TRUCKDRI VERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI NG 


RECEIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI  NG 


SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI  NG 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI NG 


SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUF ACTURI NG 


MATERIAL  HA ND LI N6  LABORERS 
manufacturing  - 

NO NMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of— 

Number 

s 

S 

* 

% 

S 

s 

S 

* 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

S 

$ 

s 

% 

s 

S 

S 

S 

f 

1 

2.90 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4 

.40 

4 

.80 

5 

.20 

5 

.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.  20 

7.  60 

8.00 

8.  40 

8.80 

9.20 

9.6010.00 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle 

ange  2 

and 
unde  r 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4 

.80 

5 

.20 

5 

.60 

6 

T00 

6.40 

7.2Q 

ZaAO- 

8.90 

8.00 

S.  8Q. 

9. go  i.totOaOQ. 

over 

4*554 

$ 

8.02 

$ 

7.  93 

$ 

6.  77- 

$ 

9.  39 

12 

15 

23 

24 

15 

61 

1 

5 

149 

475 

364 

297 

5  38 

313 

142 

198 

93 

1036 

793 

1*415 

8.61 

9.  66 

7.93- 

9.  66 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

19 

~ 

4 

100 

4 

119 

1 1 

33 

150 

47 

72 

41 

8 

793 

- 

3*1  39 

7.75 

7.  40 

6.  70- 

9.  39 

- 

12 

15 

23 

- 

24 

- 

1 

42 

1 

1 

49 

471 

245 

286 

505 

163 

95 

1  26 

52 

1028 

- 

- 

1 

1.855 

8.20 

9.  39 

6.39- 

9.  39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

“ 

“ 

49 

463 

66 

74 

47 

58 

19 

44 

3 

1025 

- 

- 

1*427 

7.25 

7.  30 

6.39- 

9.  39 

_ 

12 

15 

23 

- 

24 

- 

15 

21 

1 

- 

49 

463 

2 

2 

385 

10 

- 

27 

8 

370 

_ 

_ 

1.384 

7.29 

7.  30 

6.39- 

9.39 

- 

12 

15 

23 

- 

24 

- 

1 

7 

1 

- 

49 

463 

2 

2 

385 

- 

- 

22 

8 

370 

- 

- 

921 

7.58 

6.  39 

6.39- 

9.  39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

49 

463 

- 

2 

8 

“ 

22 

- 

370 

- 

- 

733 

7.10 

7.  00 

6.66- 

7.  90 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

- 

- 

- 

3 

244 

202 

4 

155 

48 

40 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

217 

7.29 

6.  74 

6.44- 

7.  93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

114 

- 

- 

55 

30 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

516 

7.02 

7.  00 

6.66  — 

7.63 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

- 

- 

- 

3 

130 

202 

4 

100 

18 

22 

3 

- 

- 

- 

S3 

78 

7.99 

8.  31 

7.63- 

8.  4  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2 

4 

25 

18 

22 

3 

“ 

~ 

- 

313 

8.25 

8.  57 

6.  77- 

9.  39 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

12 

8 

67 

2 

19 

8 

26 

19 

2 

143 

5 

- 

So 

88 

7.78 

7.  91 

7.44- 

8.  57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

4 

4 

2 

18 

8 

6 

19 

2 

8 

5 

- 

225 

8.43 

9.  39 

6.77- 

9.  39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

* 

1 

4 

63 

- 

1 

- 

20 

- 

135 

- 

- 

197 

8.57 

9.  39 

6.  77- 

9.  39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

62 

— 

— 

" 

— 

— 

135 

— 

989 

8.59 

9.  39 

8.22- 

9.  39 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

88 

- 

47 

15 

44 

40 

62 

112 

80 

473 

28 

- 

43 

214 

7.61 

7.  72 

5.97- 

8.  84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

88 

- 

1 

15 

8 

5 

30 

39 

- 

28 

- 

775 

8.86 

9.  39 

8.48- 

9.  39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

14 

29 

32 

57 

82 

41 

473 

- 

- 

2— 

504 

9.29 

9.  39 

9.  39- 

9.49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

29 

2 

1 

~ 

- 

470 

- 

- 

m 

458 

6.13 

5.  86 

5.64- 

6.  38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

6 

- 

38 

37 

154 

104 

18 

21 

15 

11 

24 

4 

11 

“ 

- 

- 

fn 

..a» 

396 

6.05 

5.  85 

5.64- 

6.  30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

6 

- 

34 

35 

152 

62 

18 

21 

15 

9 

24 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

62 

6.63 

6.  25 

6.25- 

6.  38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

2 

42 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

9 

- 

- 

- 

314 

6.08 

6.  25 

5.13- 

6.97 

_ 

2 

12 

6 

6 

19 

- 

21 

15 

26 

30 

67 

8 

34 

22 

24 

2 

5 

4 

10 

- 

1 

»*!  ■» 

1  18 

6.69 

7.  17 

5.58- 

7.  82 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

14 

2 

18 

1 

7 

6 

21 

23 

2 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

196 

5.71 

6.  25 

4.40- 

6.  38 

- 

2 

12 

- 

6 

6 

19 

~ 

7 

1 

24 

12 

66 

1 

28 

1 

1 

“ 

5 

4 

- 

1 

£2 

108 

6.30 

6.  38 

5.20- 

7.  38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

5 

15 

2 

34 

4 

2 

14 

16 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

is  e: 

58 

6.51 

6.  22 

6.08- 

7.  93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1  6 

“ 

12 

15 

1 

- 

“ 

” 

- 

St 

50 

6.05 

6.  38 

5.20- 

6.  38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

5 

15 

■ 

18 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

" 

5Sgj 

1 .204 

6.63 

6.  67 

6.  32- 

6.93 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

7 

3 

9 

21 

26 

70 

6 

219 

4  32 

248 

29 

14 

41 

- 

52 

10 

- 

- 

2s 

243 

6.31 

6.  32 

5.34- 

6.  38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

70 

109 

4 

22 

2 

14 

6 

“ 

- 

10 

- 

961 

6.72 

6.  67 

6.67- 

6.  93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

7 

- 

9 

18 

26 

— 

6 

110 

428 

226 

27 

35 

52 

■ 

* 

■ 

•»e 

651 

6.59 

6.  25 

5.06- 

8.63 

8 

16 

_ 

8 

- 

14 

- 

8 

60 

62 

43 

4 

128 

4 

90 

- 

2 

6 

70 

128 

- 

- 

- 

—  n 

99 

4.76 

5.  06 

3.4  0- 

5.  06 

8 

16 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

42 

“ 

3 

— 

2 

6 

2 

- 

~ 

— 

552 

6.92 

6.  92 

6.05- 

8.  73 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

60 

20 

43 

1 

128 

90 

68 

128 

485 

6.27 

6.  13 

5.12- 

6.  59 

8 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

6 

- 

96 

19 

28 

176 

18 

27 

10 

- 

6 

- 

75 

- 

- 

- 

387 

6.42 

6.  13 

5.80- 

7.02 

8 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

54 

28 

155 

18 

11 

10 

— 

6 

— 

75 

- 

- 

98 

5.69 

5.  28 

5.10- 

6.15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

42 

19 

21 

16 

1*493 

7.18 

7.  07 

5.80- 

9.  22 

8 

6 

25 

8 

10 

_ 

17 

7 

61 

71 

106 

97 

210 

55 

70 

56 

128 

76 

47 

16 

389 

- 

30 

806 

7.4  1 

7.  70 

6.06- 

8.  94 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

12 

61 

90 

152 

1 

- 

56 

128 

73 

22 

14 

158 

- 

30 

687 

6.90 

6.  66 

5.05- 

9.  39 

8 

6 

25 

4 

10 

- 

17 

7 

56 

59 

45 

7 

58 

54 

70 

- 

- 

3 

25 

2 

231 

- 

328 

8.64 

9.  39 

6.87- 

9.  52 

44 

10 

9 

231 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5,  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Hourly  ea 

mings  * 

Num 

ber  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Number 

s 

s 

s 

* 

s 

S 

S 

% 

* 

s 

S 

$ 

t 

i 

S 

S 

s 

s 

t 

t 

1 

* 

* 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.90 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.  20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.  40 

8.80 

9.20 

9.6010.00 

workeri 

Mean2 

Median* 

Middle 

range  * 

and 

under 

■ 

“ 

— 

~ 

“ 

- 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

o 

o 

• 

Kl 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

uv?r 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

1*627 

7.  28 

7.  15 

5.86- 

8.  41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

16 

308 

20 

77 

187 

135 

51 

203 

117 

1  75 

75 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*490 

7,24 

7.  29 

5.59- 

8.41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

16 

304 

20 

56 

187 

85 

51 

203 

117 

1  52 

NONNANUFACTURI  NS  - 

137 

7.76 

7.  15 

7.02- 

8.  83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

21 

- 

50 

- 

23 

19 

20 

POWER- TRUCK  OPERATORS 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT )  - 

689 

8.38 

8.  88 

7.82- 

8.  88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

33 

84 

_ 

_ 

78 

44 

41 

324 

manufacturing  - 

675 

8.39 

8.  88 

7.93- 

8.  88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

33 

84 

- 

- 

67 

44 

38 

324 

10 

26 

35 

6UAR0S  - 

3*435 

3.86 

2.97 

2.90- 

3.60 

1802 

531 

155 

31 

77 

34 

51 

2 

24 

16 

68 

88 

74 

101 

38 

93 

79 

137 

31 

3 

MANUFACTURING  - 

611 

7.00 

7.  38 

6.01- 

8.04 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

2 

4 

85 

73 

56 

17 

91 

79 

136 

29 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

2.824 

3.18 

2.  90 

2.90- 

3.05 

1786 

531 

155 

31 

77 

34 

51 

2 

4 

14 

64 

3 

1 

45 

21 

2 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6UARDS*  CLASS  A  - 

165 

5.15 

4.  25 

3.60- 

7.01 

_ 

_ 

10 

1 

69 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

3 

16 

18 

17 

26 

NONNA  NUF  AC  TURI NS - 

123 

4.56 

3.  60 

3.60- 

6.41 

- 

- 

10 

1 

69 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

3 

- 

18 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B  - 

3.270 

3.80 

2.95 

2.90- 

3.  30 

1802 

531 

145 

30 

8 

32 

51 

_ 

24 

15 

65 

72 

74 

83 

21 

67 

79 

137 

31 

MANUFACTURING  - 

569 

7.00 

7.  38 

6.03- 

8.04 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

2 

4 

69 

73 

56 

17 

65 

79 

136 

29 

3 

nonmanufacturing  - 

2.701 

3.  12 

2.90 

2.90- 

3.05 

1786 

531 

145 

30 

8 

32 

51 

- 

4 

13 

61 

3 

1 

27 

4 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

JANITORS.  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

7.412 

4.56 

3.  95 

3.00- 

5.91 

752 

1542 

139 

152 

901 

278 

165 

1  57 

409 

681 

194 

3  70 

468 

203 

216 

633 

77 

23 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2.010 

6.51 

6.  79 

6.01- 

7.  25 

7 

12 

9 

4 

11 

3 

22 

31 

54 

62 

57 

228 

422 

150 

216 

633 

64 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI NS - 

5.402 

3.84 

3.  71 

3.00- 

4.72 

745 

1530 

130 

148 

890 

275 

143 

126 

355 

6  19 

137 

142 

46 

53 

_ 

13 

23 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

297 

6.  18 

5.  91 

5.71- 

6.61 

2 

2 

8 

5 

20 

10 

19 

83 

46 

45 

13 

23 

21 

~ 

** 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement, 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

[mean2) 

houily 

earnings4 

247 

$ 

7.06 

177 

7.52 

70 

5.92 

1.329 

7.39 

721 

7.57 

608 

7.17 

325 

8.66 

1*622 

7.28 

1*485 

7.24 

137 

7.76 

689 

8.38 

675 

8.39 

3*065 

3.91 

589 

7.00 

2*476 

3.18 

147 

5.29 

105 

4.65 

2*918 

3.84 

547 

7.01 

2*371 

3.11 

4*826 

4.92 

1.652 

6.64 

3*174 

4.02 

191 

6.57 

105 

4.34 

238 

5.45 

210 

5.49 

2.557 

3.89 

358 

5.88 

2.199 

3.57 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning!4 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


MAIN 

TEN 

A  NCE  • 

POWERPLA 

7 

-4 

O 

n 

n 

MA 

INTENA 

NCE 

CARPEI 

M  AN  UF 

ACT 

URING 

NONMA 

NUF 

ACTURI 1 

PUB 

LIC 

UTILI 

MA 

INTENA 

NCE 

ELECTI 

MA  N  UF 

ACT 

URING  - 

NONMA 

NUF 

ACTURI 1 

PUBLIC 

UTILI 

MA 

INTENA 

NCE 

PAINTI 

MA  N  UF 

ACT 

URING 

NONMA 

NUF 

ACTURI 1 

MA 

INTENA 

NCE 

MACHI  1 

MA  NUF 

ACTURING 

NONMA 

NUF 

ACTURI i 

MA 

INTENA 

NCE 

MECHAI 

MA  N  UF 

ACTURING 

NONMA 

NUF 

ACTURI 

PUBLIC 

UTILI 

MA 

INTENA 

NCE 

MECHAI 

( 

MOTOR 

VEC 

HILF  S) 

MA  N  UF 

ACT 

URING 

NONMA 

NUF 

ACTURI 

PUBLIC 

UTILI 

MA 

INTENA 

NCE 

PIPEF 

MA  N  UF 

ACTURING 

MA 

INTENA 

NCE 

SHEET 

MA  N  UF 

ACT 

URING 

MA 

INTENA 

NCE 

TRADE 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM) 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  AND  OIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


579 

440 

139 

48 

1*978 

1*775 

203 

141 

256 

180 

76 

1*577 
1*461 
1 16 

2*129 

2*058 

71 

50 


692 

352 

340 

298 

1*146 

1*102 

137 

107 

1*379 

1*253 

126 

109 

542 

516 

613 

613 

577 

222 

355 


$ 

8,59 

8.55 

8.71 

8.17 

8.79 

8.78 

8.83 

8.64 

8.05 

8.01 

8.15 

9.21 

9.29 

8.24 

8.75 

8.77 

8.19 

8.32 


8.95 
9.10 
8.79 

8.96 

8.51 

8.53 

8.17 

8.14 

8.16 

8.26 

6.93 

7.  03 

8.16 

8.  23 

8.67 

8.67 

8.56 

8.93 
8.  33 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATI ONS- 
MEN — CONTINUED 


BOILER  TENDERS  -- 
MANUFACTURING 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI N6 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS 

manufacturing  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI N6 - 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI NG 


167 

130 


4*544 

1*415 

3*129 

1*845 

1*417 

1*374 

911 

733 

217 

516 

78 

313 

88 

225 

197 

989 

214 

775 

504 

408 

3  52 
56 

283 
1 12 
171 

106 

58 

1*112 

234 

878 

546 

513 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


7.62 

7.97 


.02 

.61 

.75 

.20 


SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI  NG 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI NS - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


24 

29 

57 

,10 

29 

,02 

,99 

,25 

,78 

.43 

,57 

,59 
,61 
,86 
.  29 

.19 

.10 

.69 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) 
MANUFACTURING  - 


6UARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


6UARDS*  CLASS  A  — 
NONMANUFACTURING 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


6.12 

6.71 

5.73 

6.30 

6.51 

6.64 

6.30 

6.74 

7.03 

7.11 


GUARDS*  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6 


material  movement  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


OROER  FILLERS 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 
MANUFACTURING 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

January  1972 

to 

January  1973 

to 

January  1974 
to 

January  1975 

January  1976 

January  1977 

January  1978 
to 

January  1979 

January  1973 

January  1974 

January  1975 

January  1  976 

January  1977 

January  1978 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

6.7 
(6  ) 

11.1 

11.3 

13.1 

13.7 

11.3 

9.7 

6.7 

9.5 

9.3 

9.2 

8.0 

Electronic  data  processing 

(b  ) 

7.7 

8.4 

Industrial  nurses 

7.3 

6.3 

6.8 

6.9 

7.5 

7.2 

8.4 

7.8 

8.2 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

8.7 

8.0 

8.1 

10.2 

11.2 

9.7 

8.6 

8.4 

8.5 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

12.7 

12.0 

13.5 

14.4 

14.5 

10.0 

5.7 

9.6 

9.4 

10.3 

8.5 

Electronic  data  processing 

(6) 

7.4 

5.9 

6.0 

8.4 

9.6 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades. 

\  ) 

6.9 

10.4 

8.5 

7.9 

10.2 

8.1 

9.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers.  . 

7.9 

8.0 

8.8 

11.6 

11.1 

8.4 

8.9 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical.... 

Electronic  data  processing 

6.3 
(6  ) 

6.0 
(b  ) 

9.3 

9.4 

7.5 

6.0 

7.0 

7.4 

Industrial  nurses _ 

6 

(6  \ 

7. 6 

9.3 

Unskilled  plant  workers. 

8.3 

_ 

6.2 

(  ) 

6.6 

( ) 

7.9 

(6) 

7.4 

(6) 

8.6 

(6) 

8.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  A  revised  description  for  computer 
equivalent  to  the  previous  description.  Therefore, 
data  processing  group. 


operators  is  being  introduced  in  this  area  in 
the  earnings  of  computer  operators  are  not  used 


1979.  The  revised  description 
in  computing  percent  increases 


is  not  considered 
for  the  electronic 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Office  clerical 

occupation  being  compared — 

Occupation  which  equals  100 

Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen- 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

Order  clerks 

Accounting  clerks 

Key  entry  operators 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typist 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

gers 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

clerks 

Class  A 

Class  B 

10O 

1  1  8 

100 

133 

115 

100 

143 

l  32 

116 

100 

1  66 

1  36 

120 

1  13 

100 

173 

160 

1  50 

125 

1  13 

(6) 

1  00 

1  48 

135 

1 17 

119 

1  1  3 

100 

TRANSCRIMING-M*CHINF  TYPISTS.. 

(6) 

169 

150 

l  47 

121 

129 

107 

1  19 

(6) 

(6) 

(  6) 

1  12 

95 

102 

100 

(6) 

100 

182 

1  74 

151 

1  36 

C  61 

1  35 

114 

110 

116 

100 

150 

1  43 

l  27 

107 

106 

(61 

91 

96 

(61 

86 

100 

173 

1  74 

153 

1  30 

125 

121 

109 

108 

112 

94 

114 

100 

227 

1  91 

165 

1  47 

135 

144 

119 

116 

123 

107 

(61 

1  17 

100 

216 

167 

151 

1  41 

139 

1  29 

115 

(61 

117 

103 

126 

111 

97 

100 

138 

140 

119 

105 

99 

108 

93 

99 

97 

81 

94 

77 

77 

83 

100 

SUITCHMOARO  OPTRA  T0R- 

168 

143 

127 

109 

105 

1  10 

83 

99 

99 

86 

94 

83 

73 

80 

99 

100 

1C4 

1  06 

88 

76 

(61 

(  6  1 

(61 

(61 

(6  1 

60 

(6  1 

61 

(61 

54 

(61 

70 

100 

1  59 

1  25 

126 

108 

112 

(  6  1 

93 

(61 

(6  1 

78 

(61 

61 

73 

75 

95 

83 

141 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A.... 
ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS 

131 

152 

1  29 

123 

148 

126 

108 

124 

108 

95 

1  10 
97 

95 

106 

93 

87 

108 

92 

79 

91 

84 

85 

99 

93 

84 

100 

81 

73 

86 

75 

88 

100 

82 

75 

87 

74 

59 

73 

(61 

72 

83 

74 

78 

98 

85 

90 

110 

93 

127 

143 

160 

107 

136 

112 

100 

126 

103 

100 

92 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A.. 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS 

156 

1  A  9 

139 

162 

120 

133 

104 

118 

99 

1 1  3 

101 

123 

92 

102 

87 

109 

92 

109 

76 

94 

93 

111 

80 

96 

68 

89 

77 

88 

97 

108 

92 

116 

134 

137 

1 10 
142 

117 

132 

97 

106 

106 

116 

100 

130 

_ 

100 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 

Computer  systems  analysts  (business) 

Computer  programmers  (business) 

Computer  operators 

Drafteis 

Electronics  technicians 

Registered 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Class  A 

Class  B 

nurses 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

118 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

1  38 

119 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

122 

110 

1  02 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

151 

131 

1 12 

122 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

175 

153 

(6) 

142 

122 

100 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A... 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A... 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C... 

163 

193 

201 

118 

144 

168 

176 

103 

127 

156 

154 

87 

133 

157 

162 

100 

106 

128 

148 

81 

98 

114 

133 

75 

100 

119 

137 

76 

100 

117 

67 

100 

56 

100 

100 

127 

162 

220 

1«8 

128 

1 10 

112 

91 

87 

86 

76 

72 

118 

170 

146 

127 

126 

107 

95 

102 

89 

83 

140 

(  6  > 

174 

1  46 

(61 

123 

118 

124 

108 

102 

195 

125 

(6) 

218 

(6) 

(61 

158 

138 

135 

124 

1  15 

212 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS* 

141 

<  6> 

(  6) 

(61 

93 

85 

89 

77 

70 

110 

95 

86 

(61 

(41 

100 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS* 

137 

111 

85 

147 

101 

94 

97 

85 

69 

118 

143 

102 

90 

64 

(6) 

113 

100 

too 

RE6I STE  RED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES.. 

165 

153 

133 

148 

114 

104 

110 

92 

84 

\ 


: 

I 

I 

■ft. 


’■'"I 

“■** 


si3 

J*3 


ct> 

*?fi 

I 

*25: 


»5 

at 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  January  1979 

Maintenance,  toolroom, and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared- 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS.*,. 
MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS.. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS . 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS.... 
MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MACHINERY . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES! . 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS... 
MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL 

WORKERS . 

MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPFRS 
MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS 

(TOOLROOM!. . . 

TOOL  ANO  OIE  MAKERS . 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

BOILER  TENDERS . 


TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK . 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEDIUM  TRUCK.... 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRA CTOR- TRA IL E R . 

SHIPPERS . 

RECEIVERS . 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS . ! 

WAREHOUSEMEN . 

ORDER  FILLERS . 

SHIPPING  PACKERS. . .. 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS.... 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS... . 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT!........ 

GUARDS.  CLASS  A . 

GUARDS.  CLASS  B . 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO 
CLEANERS . 


Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

100 

97 

100 

107 

112 

100 

95 

98 

89 

100 

99 

101 

92 

104 

100 

100 

103 

94 

107 

101 

100 

100 

102 

95 

106 

101 

101 

97 

99 

94 

100 

99 

98 

114 

117 

104 

120 

114 

114 

99 

104 

95 

107 

104 

98 

94 

99 

89 

98 

97 

97 

102 

105 

98 

105 

101 

99 

log 

112 

101 

115 

112 

108 

Pipefitters 


96 

113 

102 

95 

99 

108 


Sheet-metal 

workers 


100 

<  6  > 

100 

92 

107 

110 


Trades  helpe: 


92 

88 

85 

94 


Machine-tool 

operators 

(toolroom) 


I  00 
97 
102 
107 


Tool  and  die 
makers 


100 

106 

119 


Stationaiy 

engineers 


10G 

111 


Truck  drivers 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor-trailer 

100 

(6) 

100 

96 

(  6  1 

100 

(61 

98 

99 

100 

102 

113 

126 

111 

108 

119 

103 

1  24 

(6) 

108 

(  6> 

115 

(6) 

115 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

114 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

108 

109 

103 

111 

87 

103 

101 

111 

(6) 

(  6  > 

92 

102 

(61 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

107 

140 

12  2 

126 

123 

138 

119 

145 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared _ 


Shippers 


100 

101 

(61 

87 

107 

104 

105 
98 

91 

115 

103 

112 


100 

<61 

99 

103 

102 

100 

94 


108 

102 


Shippers  and 
receivers 


100 
(6  1 
(61 
107 
97 
96 

(61 

(61 

115 

123 


100 
(61 
105 
1  15 
102 

(61 

(61 

97 

123 


100 

101 

9? 

99 

(6  1 
103 
(6  1 

127 


Shipping 

packers 


100 

103 

99 

98 

(61 

107 

113 


Material 

handling 

laborers 


100 

97 

104 

104 

114 

117 


Forklift 

operators 


Power-truck 
operators 
(other  than 
forklift) 


100 

101 

(6) 

110 

117 


100 

(  6  ) 

100 

107 

(6) 

100 

118 

104 

107 

Janitors, 

portere, 

and 

cleaners 


100 
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Earnings:  Large  establishments 

Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NS  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRE  TARIE  S  t  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


stenographers*  general 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA  NUF  AC  TURI N6 


Weekly  Tarnin^^^™ 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

s 

90 

s 

100 

t 

110 

S 

120 

S 

130 

% 

140 

S 

150 

S 

160 

s 

170 

S  S 

180 

190 

* 

200 

worker* 

(itandard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

_ 

under 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

1  50 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

3*564 

39.  0 

250.50 

247.50 

209.50-291.00 

- 

2 

- 

2 

13 

29 

4  1 

110 

145 

174 

175 

427 

1*978 

39. 5 

265.50 

262. 50 

228.50-303.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

13 

6 

18 

56 

48 

56 

192 

1.586 

39.  0 

231.50 

226. 50 

192.00-265.00 

- 

2 

- 

2 

9 

16 

35 

92 

89 

126 

119 

235 

220 

39.  0 

283.50 

284.50 

233.00-316.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

7 

7 

8 

16 

230 

39.  0 

336.50 

340.00 

327.50-352.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

195 

39.  5 

340.50 

342.00 

334.50-352.00 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

_ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

— 

567 

39.5 

282.50 

295.50 

258.00-295.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

8 

4 

27 

376 

39.  5 

285.00 

295. 50 

269.00-295.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

191 

39.0 

278.00 

287.00 

237.00-302.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

8 

4 

17 

59 

39.  0 

316.00 

324.00 

266.50-365.00 

- 

“ 

- 

~ 

” 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

1*101 

39.  0 

246.00 

251.00 

222.50-265.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

9 

10 

8 

12 

15 

54 

155 

656 

39.5 

246.50 

249. 50 

225.50-265.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

4 

8 

26 

96 

445 

39.  0 

245.00 

253.00 

215.00-265.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

8 

7 

28 

59 

49 

38.  5 

274.50 

282.50 

237.50-299.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

“ 

_ 

~ 

“ 

1 

5 

1.269 

39.0 

228.00 

217.00 

1 86.50-252.00 

_ 

2 

_ 

- 

9 

16 

20 

82 

109 

125 

109 

171 

531 

40.  0 

249.50 

250.50 

199.00-308.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

2 

18 

44 

32 

30 

42 

738 

38.5 

212.50 

205.50 

183.00-245.00 

- 

2 

- 

- 

5 

7 

18 

64 

65 

93 

79 

129 

88 

39.  5 

264.00 

263.00 

217.00-307.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

~ 

~ 

“ 

3 

5 

7 

9 

277 

39.0 

218.00 

220.50 

1 90.00-241.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

16 

20 

24 

7 

57 

1  33 

38.  0 

223.50 

225.00 

212.00-236.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

“ 

44 

144 

40.  0 

213.00 

211.50 

176.50-243.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

16 

12 

16 

7 

13 

897 

39.0 

214.50 

202.00 

1  72.50-243.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

8 

43 

67 

92 

61 

88 

73 

99 

368 

39.5 

227.50 

225.00 

193.00-249.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

14 

12 

15 

34 

48 

50 

5  29 

38.  5 

205.00 

187. 00 

163.00-236.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

34 

53 

80 

46 

54 

25 

49 

247 

38.  5 

240.50 

238.50 

195.50-264.50 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

15 

8 

23 

1 

12 

6 

21 

375 

38.  5 

201.00 

193.00 

1 72.50-217.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

17 

54 

47 

56 

36 

66 

1  30 

40.  0 

209.50 

203.00 

186.50-214.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

1 

1 1 

20 

22 

37 

245 

38.  0 

196.50 

186.00 

169.00-221.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

13 

53 

36 

36 

14 

29 

522 

39.  0 

224.00 

227.50 

168.00-264.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

35 

50 

38 

14 

32 

37 

33 

238 

39.  5 

237.00 

243.00 

196.00-262.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

11 

4 

14 

26 

13 

284 

38.  5 

213.00 

190. 50 

1 55.50-264.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

32 

40 

27 

10 

18 

11 

20 

188 

39.  0 

239.50 

233.50 

182.00-283.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

8 

23 

1 

12 

4 

14 

609 

39.  5 

188.50 

175.00 

140.00-218.50 

_ 

_ 

17 

53 

84 

71 

33 

36 

32 

33 

32 

70 

329 

40.  0 

208.00 

197.50 

157.50-263.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

22 

45 

18 

23 

19 

22 

17 

41 

280 

38.  5 

166.00 

142. 50 

1  30.00-194.00 

- 

- 

17 

51 

62 

26 

15 

13 

13 

11 

15 

29 

69 

39.  0 

232.00 

201.00 

183.50-260.00 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

“ 

7 

3 

10 

7 

1 6 

232 

39.  5 

202.50 

186. 50 

161.00-224.00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

30 

23 

25 

26 

24 

11 

28 

135 

40.  0 

197.50 

184.00 

161.00-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

10 

20 

19 

17 

11 

97 

39.  0 

210.00 

196.00 

160.00-222.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

13 

5 

7 

7 

7 

52 

39.5 

249.50 

220.50 

201.00-290.00 

- 

“ 

~ 

” 

~ 

“ 

“ 

■ 

6 

5 

377 

39.0 

180.00 

149.00 

131.00-218.50 

- 

- 

17 

53 

83 

41 

10 

11 

6 

9 

21 

42 

194 

40.  0 

215.00 

218.50 

149.50-268.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

22 

27 

8 

3 

“ 

5 

1  3 

183 

38.  5 

142.50 

131.00 

126.50-148.50 

17 

51 

61 

14 

2 

8 

6 

421 

242 

179 

22 


33 

17 
16 

6 

188 

124 

64 

8 

120 

51 

69 

8 

68 

50 

18 

81 

31 

50 

41 

33 

8 

25 

48 

23 
25 

24 

36 

28 

8 

6 

20 

12 


16 

16 


4 

$ 

S 

1 

♦ 

S 

* 

240 

260 

280 

3  00 

320 

360 

400 

440 

260 

280 

300 

320 

360 

400 

480 

580 

4  39 

336 

2  77 

305 

68 

13 

7 

331 

260 

234 

212 

260 

34 

5 

7 

249 

179 

102 

65 

45 

34 

8 

- 

18 

22 

33 

33 

23 

25 

6 

~ 

16 

5 

3 

18 

142 

25 

9 

6 

13 

5 

- 

12 

133 

21 

5 

6 

69 

76 

230 

48 

43 

23 

2 

- 

48 

62 

175 

29 

30 

5 

- 

- 

21 

14 

55 

19 

13 

18 

2 

- 

6 

6 

5 

6 

12 

17 

1 

225 

289 

58 

39 

18 

12 

2 

1 

169 

147 

37 

27 

3 

6 

- 

1 

56 

142 

21 

12 

15 

6 

2 

- 

2 

6 

15 

7 

4 

- 

1 

- 

231 

48 

39 

102 

78 

8 

- 

- 

90 

36 

20 

79 

72 

2 

- 

- 

141 

12 

19 

23 

6 

6 

- 

- 

10 

8 

12 

18 

2 

6 

- 

38 

21 

5 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

11 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

11 

3 

5 

2 

- 

104 

58 

39 

36 

42 

- 

- 

- 

71 

20 

25 

33 

6 

- 

- 

- 

33 

38 

14 

3 

36 

- 

- 

- 

29 

38 

14 

3 

36 

“ 

35 

7 

10 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

6 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

31 

2 

4 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

69 

51 

29 

32 

40 

- 

- 

- 

67 

15 

19 

29 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

36 

10 

3 

36 

- 

- 

- 

2 

36 

10 

3 

36 

- 

~ 

10 

40 

43 

5 

14 

- 

- 

- 

8 

36 

41 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

2 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

2 

12 

• 

~ 

5 

12 

13 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

11 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

2 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

2 

12 

“ 

• 

5 

28 

30 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

28 

30 

5 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  N6 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURINS - 


MESSEN6ERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6  — 
PU8LIC  UTILITIES 

SUITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 
NONMA NUF ACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUF ACTURINS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6  - 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 


ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


(ftaadard) 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

wo  rice  i* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(ftandard 

Mean* 

Mtdlu2 

Middle  rouge  2 

s 

90 

and 

under 

100 

S 

100 

110 

504 

39.  0 

$ 

147.50 

S 

125.50 

$  $ 

116.50-162.00 

106 

40.  0 

199.50 

186.50 

163.00-219.50 

_ 

_ 

398 

39.  0 

133.50 

123.00 

116.50-133.50 

- 

- 

1 14 

38.  5 

162.50 

155.00 

128.00-182.00 

_ 

_ 

53 

39.5 

176.00 

165.00 

1 38.50-203.50 

- 

_ 

61 

38.  0 

150.50 

132.50 

122.00-160.50 

- 

- 

342 

39.  5 

132.00 

119.00 

116.50-131.50 

_ 

_ 

305 

39.  0 

124.50 

116.50 

116.50-124.50 

- 

- 

185 

39.0 

169.00 

152.00 

1 32.00-170.00 

_ 

_ 

58 

39.  0 

165.50 

154.00 

140.50-185.50 

_ 

- 

127 

39.0 

171.00 

150.00 

1 32.00-165.00 

_ 

_ 

45 

39.  5 

222.00 

166.00 

141.50-333.50 

- 

- 

137 

39.  5 

219.00 

216.50 

1 52.00-286.00 

_ 

_ 

92 

39.  0 

200.50 

193.00 

143.50-245.00 

- 

_ 

27 

39.  5 

277.00 

293.00 

245.00-312.00 

- 

- 

118 

39.  0 

187.00 

192.50 

153.00-21  5.  50 

6 

6 

55 

40.  0 

218.50 

197.50 

180.50-257.00 

- 

_ 

63 

38.  0 

160.00 

160.00 

121.50-199.00 

6 

6 

220 

40.  0 

264.50 

271.50 

209.00-347.50 

_ 

_ 

153 

40.  0 

285.00 

279.50 

236.50-347.50 

- 

- 

98 

o 

o 

«r 

329.00 

347.50 

279.00-361.50 

- 

- 

122 

40.  0 

212.50 

209.00 

140.50-277.00 

_ 

_ 

67 

40.  0 

238.50 

231.50 

209.00-279.50 

- 

- 

1*133 

39.5 

226.00 

203.50 

156.50-301.50 

_ 

_ 

579 

40.  0 

266.00 

287.00 

192.50-337.50 

_ 

_ 

554 

39.  5 

184.00 

168.00 

139.00-218.00 

- 

_ 

63 

39.  0 

293.50 

298.00 

262.00-329.00 

- 

~ 

423 

39.  5 

269.00 

271.00 

201.00-340.00 

_ 

_ 

269 

40.  0 

292.00 

309.00 

214.00-357.00 

- 

- 

154 

39.  0 

229.50 

211.00 

189.50-265.50 

- 

_ 

32 

38.  0 

316.00 

329.00 

309.00-329.00 

- 

710 

39.  5 

200.00 

178.50 

140.50-246.00 

_ 

_ 

310 

40.  0 

243.50 

226.00 

178.00-319.00 

_ 

_ 

400 

39.  5 

166.50 

149.50 

131.00-191.50 

- 

_ 

31 

40.  0 

270.50 

265.00 

246.50-289.50 

- 

- 

260 

39.  5 

253.00 

244. 50 

170.50-334.50 

_ 

_ 

163 

40.  0 

272.00 

296.00 

209.00-338.00 

- 

_ 

97 

39.  5 

221.00 

200.00 

160.00-285.00 

_ 

_ 

26 

40.  0 

297.00 

308.50 

256.50-331.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- — 


S 

s 

S 

S 

* 

* 

S 

110 

120 

1  30 

140 

150 

160 

170 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

181 

105 

40 

24 

15 

25 

32 

- 

8 

9 

3 

1 

10 

17 

181 

97 

31 

21 

14 

15 

15 

7 

31 

11 

5 

9 

16 

5 

- 

8 

9 

1 

1 

10 

3 

7 

23 

2 

4 

8 

6 

2 

174 

74 

24 

15 

6 

4 

18 

174 

74 

24 

13 

6 

4 

4 

10 

20 

29 

29 

24 

25 

10 

- 

2 

12 

8 

16 

2 

1 

10 

18 

17 

21 

fl 

23 

9 

1 

17 

3 

2 

3 

10 

- 

1 

16 

10 

3 

7 

10 

- 

1 

15 

10 

3 

4 

~ 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

6 

3 

12 

12 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

6 

- 

4 

2 

6 

3 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

34 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

. 

2 

34 

2 

2 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

- 

2 

- 

22 

70 

78 

74 

46 

64 

61 

- 

- 

1  6 

23 

16 

18 

42 

22 

70 

62 

51 

30 

46 

19 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

14 

9 

18 

1  1 

- 

- 

- 

10 

4 

6 

7 

- 

1 

- 

4 

5 

12 

4 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

22 

69 

78 

60 

37 

46 

50 

- 

- 

1  6 

13 

12 

12 

35 

22 

69 

62 

47 

25 

34 

15 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

31 

7 

14 

15 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

4 

7 

- 

- 

2 

15 

7 

10 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

180  190 


12 

6 

6 

5 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


8 

8 

54 

21 

33 


18 

5 

13 


36 

16 

20 


19 

17 

2 

3 

3 


15 

2 


20 

14 

6 


71 

26 

45 

1 

29 

7 

22 


42 

19 

23 

1 

8 

6 

2 


f.  i  i 

200  220  240 


l  *  $ 

260  280  300 


220  240  260  280  300  320 


12 

9 

3 

10 

8 

2 


14 
10 

2 

22 

7 

15 

19 

15 


19 

15 

95 

51 

44 


53 

30 

23 


42 

21 

21 


30 

18 

12 


14 

9 

3 


17 

16 


12 
1  1 

79 

32 

47 

2 

36 

18 

18 


43 

14 

29 

2 

16 

7 


11 

4 

7 

9 

3 

6 


15 

10 

5 

6 
6 


14 

14 


10 

10 

35 

17 

18 
7 

10 

5 

5 

1 

25 

12 

13 

6 

13 

11 

2 

1 


24 

21 

7 

42 

24 

24 

13 

3 

42 

16 

16 

2 

2 

41 

24 

8 

19 

5 

1 

_ 

8 

11 

1 

1 

~ 

45 

51 

88 

139 

52 

19 

42 

79 

121 

47 

26 

9 

9 

18 

5 

15 

6 

8 

17 

5 

18 

32 

25 

95 

45 

2 

27 

18 

78 

43 

16 

5 

7 

17 

2 

5 

2 

6 

16 

2 

27 

19 

63 

44 

7 

17 

15 

61 

43 

4 

10 

4 

2 

1 

3 

10 

4 

2 

1 

3 

8 

11 

30 

50 

16 

6 

8 

21 

45 

8 

2 

3 

9 

5 

8 

1 

3 

7 

3 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


*  *  *  * 

320  360  400  440 


360  400  440  480 


14 

14 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Weekly  earning*1 

( rtandard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rtandard) 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

90 

and 

under 

s 

100 

s 

110 

s 

120 

s 

130 

s 

140 

S 

150 

s 

160 

1 

170 

1  s 

180 

190 

i 

200 

S 

220 

* 

240 

s 

260 

S 

200 

% 

300 

% 

320 

360 

400 

440 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

L  220 

24  0 

260 

200 

300 

3  20 

360 

4  00 

440 

400 

1*013 

478 

535 

84 

39.5 
40.  0 

39.  0 
39.  0 

$ 

215.00 

244.00 

189.00 

252.50 

S 

200.50 
240.00 

180.50 

243.50 

$  $ 

169.00-257. 

50 

21 

29 

76 

55 

79 

88 

68 

76 

132 

93 

54 

23 

157 

9 

51 

2 

. 

194.00-297. 

50 

_ 

_ 

- 

8 

21 

1 

30 

24 

27 

16 

49 

60 

38 

20 

144 

8 

30 

2 

- 

154.50-207. 

00 

_ 

• 

21 

21 

55 

54 

49 

64 

41 

60 

83 

33 

16 

3 

13 

1 

21 

- 

“ 

“ 

NON**  N UF  ACT U R  I  N5 

195.00-316. 

00 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

5 

1 

5 

9 

6 

5 

12 

1 

13 

1 

21 

- 

— 

— 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  A  - 

4  99 

211 

288 

36 

39.  5 

40.  0 
39.5 
40.  0 

220.50 

243.00 

204.00 

293.00 

209.00 

234.00 

197.50 

333.50 

185.00-240. 

206.50-274. 

00 

0  0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

16 

41 

9 

29 

14 

50 

17 

53 

8 

100 

27 

65 

38 

30 

34 

19 

18 

21 

17 

3 

2 

46 

25 

2 

2 

“ 

— 

175.50-216. 

50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

16 

32 

15 

33 

45 

73 

27 

4 

1 

4 

1 

21 

“ 

** 

“ 

NONHANUf  ACTURIN6 

254.00-336. 

00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

4 

1 

21 

“ 

~ 

— 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS. 

CLASS  B  - 

514 

267 

247 

48 

39.5 
40.  0 
39.  0 
39.0 

209.50 

245.00 

171.00 

222.00 

184.50 

285.50 

153.00-292. 
1 84.00-299. 

00 

50 

- 

- 

- 

21 

29 

8 

60 

21 

39 

1 

38 

21 

59 

10 

18 

10 

23 

8 

32 

22 

28 

22 

16 

4 

4 

2 

136 

127 

6 

6 

5 

5 

- 

— 

— 

164.00 

222.00 

146.50-180. 

50 

_ 

_ 

- 

21 

21 

39 

38 

17 

49 

8 

15 

10 

6 

12 

2 

9 

” 

~ 

~ 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

192.00-250. 

50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

8 

5 

3 

12 

9 

~ 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 

Weekly  etralon  ^  ,  r  , 

( (tend* rd)  Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

houn1 

(itandard 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

S 

140 

and 

under 

160 

s 

160 

180 

s 

180 

200 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)  - 

693 

39.  5 

$ 

429.50 

S 

416.50 

O 

o 

o 

CD 

o 

o 

• 

o 

o 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

490 

40.0 

456.00 

451.00 

392.00-514.50 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

203 

38.  5 

365.50 

358.00 

314.50-407.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

38 

39.  5 

342.00 

322.00 

279.50-412.50 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A  - 

174 

39.5 

493.50 

480.00 

437.50-567.50 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

121 

40.  0 

519.00 

510.00 

465.50-592.50 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUF  ACTURINS - 

53 

38.  5 

435.00 

443.00 

391.00-463.50 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  B  - 

329 

39.  5 

431.00 

420.00 

366.50-497.00 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

216 

40.  0 

467.00 

477.00 

415.50-524.50 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

113 

38.  5 

362.00 

358.00 

326.00-390.50 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  C  - 

190 

40.  0 

368.00 

376.00 

330.50-404.00 

_ 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

153 

40.  0 

390.00 

386.00 

358.00-413.00 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

434 

39.  0 

309.50 

300.00 

267.50-354.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2  32 

39.  5 

317.00 

309. 50 

267.50-365.00 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

202 

38.  5 

300.50 

293.50 

259.00-343.00 

- 

- 

1 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESSl. 

CLASS  A  - 

156 

38.  5 

348.00 

354. 50 

305.00-375.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

74 

39.  0 

365.00 

366. 50 

339.50-375.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

82 

38.  5 

332.50 

329. 50 

293.00-370.50 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

199 

39.0 

300.50 

298.50 

268.50-326.00 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

113 

39.  5 

305.00 

307.00 

276.50-330.00 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

86 

38.  0 

295.00 

287. 50 

268.50-318.00 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

79 

40.  0 

255.00 

267.50 

224.00-269.00 

- 

- 

1 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

504 

39.5 

240.50 

231.00 

196.50-268.50 

12 

53 

82 

MANUFACTURING  - 

193 

40.  0 

246.00 

238.50 

195.50-281.00 

_ 

1  9 

33 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

311 

39.  0 

237.00 

228. 50 

196.50-265.00 

12 

34 

49 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

49 

38.  5 

281.00 

264.50 

264.50-316.00 

1 

1 

1 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

158 

39.  5 

267.50 

266.00 

231.00-297.00 

1  0 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

109 

39.  0 

265.00 

261.00 

230.00-294.50 

- 

- 

10 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

204 

39.  5 

226.50 

218.50 

192.00-257.50 

2 

36 

23 

manufacturing  - 

98 

40.  0 

231.50 

220. 50 

192.00-260.50 

_ 

12 

16 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

106 

39.  0 

222.00 

216.00 

184.50-238.00 

2 

24 

7 

COMPUTER  OPERATORSt  CLASS  C  - 

142 

39.  0 

231.00 

198.00 

187.00-264.50 

10 

17 

49 

NONHANUFACTURINS - 

96 

38.5 

221.50 

198.00 

188.00-264.50 

10 

10 

32 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


s 

s 

* 

S 

$ 

S 

s 

S 

% 

S 

S 

S 

* 

1 

s 

% 

* 

s 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

4  00 

420 

440 

4  80 

520 

560 

600 

640 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

4  20 

440 

480 

520 

560 

600 

640 

680 

3 

4 

15 

16 

38 

23 

57 

58 

63 

73 

50 

93 

81 

48 

42 

23 

4 

— 

— 

2 

- 

6 

9 

6 

33 

34 

47 

57 

36 

71 

77 

48 

37 

23 

4 

— 

3 

2 

15 

10 

29 

17 

24 

24 

16 

16 

14 

22 

4 

5 

1  1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

3 

5 

8 

9 

13 

42 

26 

10 

26 

21 

4 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

5 

4 

8 

23 

22 

10 

21 

21 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

5 

5 

19 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

25 

12 

28 

31 

25 

35 

26 

35 

49 

38 

16 

2 

— 

“ 

~ 

- 

4 

2 

1 

7 

12 

12 

24 

17 

32 

49 

38 

16 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

23 

11 

21 

19 

13 

11 

9 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

14 

9 

1 1 

7 

26 

22 

3  0 

29 

11 

16 

6 

2 

— 

2 

5 

5 

26 

21 

30 

29 

11 

16 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

37 

27 

52 

75 

42 

41 

32 

56 

23 

8 

6 

2 

2 

5 

10 

17 

12 

36 

31 

21 

24 

18 

38 

8 

5 

4 

2 

1 

5 

15 

20 

15 

16 

44 

21 

17 

14 

18 

15 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

- 

19 

13 

18 

1  7 

38 

18 

3 

5 

2 

2 

5 

~ 

8 

“ 

2 

2 

8 

10 

27 

5 

1 

3 

2 

l 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

17 

11 

10 

7 

11 

1  3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

14 

18 

22 

44 

29 

20 

13 

18 

5 

5 

1 

6 

9 

12 

7 

19 

19 

14 

8 

11 

3 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

5 

6 

15 

25 

10 

6 

5 

7 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

15 

1 

30 

12 

- 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

75 

61 

51 

60 

41 

21 

12 

10 

18 

8 

26 

19 

30 

16 

25 

4 

5 

3 

9 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

49 

42 

21 

4  4 

16 

17 

7 

7 

9 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

3 

22 

1 

6 

4 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

30 

19 

1R 

33 

1  1 

8 

5 

9 

_ 

15 

19 

8 

17 

14 

9 

3 

5 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

27 

24 

18 

8 

9 

4 

3 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

21 

8 

16 

15 

6 

2 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29 

19 

8 

3 

2 

7 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

4 

8 

24 

- 

1 

_ 

2 

9 

8 

. 

5 

4 

5 

24 

1 

1 

4 

' 

“ 

~ 

— 
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fable  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments. 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

weekly 

hour.1 

[itandard) 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1.918 

40.  0 

320.00 

328.00 

264.50-376.00 

1.320 

40.  0 

333.50 

340. 50 

291.00-387.00 

598 

39.  0 

289.50 

282.50 

248.50-344.00 

206 

38.0 

289.00 

264. 50 

257.50-329.00 

548 

40.  0 

385.00 

399.00 

356.00-414.50 

430 

40.  0 

391.50 

406. 50 

375.00-416.50 

118 

40.  0 

360.00 

360.50 

333.50-395.00 

521 

40.  0 

343.00 

346.00 

313.00-376.00 

426 

40.  0 

342.00 

346.00 

313.50-376.00 

95 

39.  5 

348.00 

348. 50 

313.00-371.50 

515 

40.  0 

287.50 

297.00 

256.00-320.50 

355 

40.  0 

288.00 

297.00 

253.00-321.00 

160 

39.  5 

287.00 

296. 50 

262.00-314.00 

38 

38.  0 

315.00 

343.00 

311.50-349.00 

297 

39.  0 

232.00 

240.00 

191.00-264.50 

100 

40.  0 

225.00 

218.00 

186.00-251.00 

197 

38.  5 

235.50 

257.50 

207.00-264.50 

254 

39.  0 

352.50 

349.50 

332.00-374.50 

143 

38.  0 

339.50 

343. 50 

328.00-349.50 

111 

40.  0 

369.50 

366.00 

345.00-390.00 

69 

40.  0 

389.00 

380.00 

359.50-447.50 

94 

40.  0 

386.00 

376. 50 

366.00-409.00 

67 

40.  0 

395.50 

380.00 

366.00-448.00 

43 

40.  0 

413.00 

402.00 

380.00-454.50 

86 

o 

. 

o 

e 

340.00 

334.00 

313.50-359.50 

204 

40.0 

307.00 

311.50 

271.50-348.00 

181 

40.  0 

309.00 

311.50 

272.50-348.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


and 


160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  380  400  420  440 


s 

s 

180 

300 

320 

O  1 

o 

320 

340 

L  34 

173 

199 

96 

113 

151 

38 

60 

48 

11 

8 

7 

5 

32 

55 

4 

18 

31 

1 

14 

24 

38 

28 

86 

34 

19 

75 

4 

9 

11 

68 

106 

58 

44 

69 

45 

24 

37 

13 

- 

3 

5 

23 

7 

_ 

14 

7 

- 

9 

- 

- 

18 

13 

26 

12 

10 

15 

6 

3 

11 

2 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

5 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

2 

12 

10 

20 

30 

32 

34 

27 

26 

31 

440  480 


it* 

520  560  600  640 


480  520  560  600  640  680 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA NUF ACTURI NS  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI  N6  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

0RAFTERS.  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI NG  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


13 

1 

12 


60 

35 

25 

1 


45 

20 

25 

5 


80 

37 

43 

11 


70 

38 

32 

12 


12 

12 


39 

18 

21 


5 

2 

3 

3 

36 

16 

20 

1 

1 


36 

19 

17 
3 

38 

18 

20 


30 

22 

8 


31 

15 

16 

6 

6 


123 

66 

57 

35 

4 

4 


7 

6 

1 

57 

46 

11 


52 

10 

42 

3 

2 

1 


194 

95 

99 

67 


59 

50 


68 
4  3 
25 
2 

67 

2 

65 


214 

156 

58 

25 

56 

38 

18 

84 

66 

18 

74 

52 

22 

22 


93 

72 

21 

16 

16 

2 


18 

17 


21 

18 


41 

41 


189 

108 

202 

105 

147 

79 

1  86 

91 

42 

29 

16 

14 

3 

2 

5 

14 

55 

75 

166 

91 

33 

47 

155 

91 

22 

28 

11 

“ 

133 

33 

36 

14 

113 

32 

31 

- 

20 

1 

5 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

23 

15 

4 

8 

8 

10 

- 

23 

15 

5 

4 

6 

15 

4 

3 

28 

13 

10 

4 

20 

13 

5 

4 

3 

13 

4 

3 

3 

10 

5 

- 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 


fg 


‘■*1 

#» 

’XJ 

•  Sts 

:2fc. 

•se 

jifci 

it 

p 

& 

•33 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  am 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  divis 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

NESSENGERS  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA  NUF ACTURI NG : 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

secretaries.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON-A NUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI N6  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


566 

376 

190 

58 

1.099 

654 

445 

49 

1.268 

531 

737 

87 

276 

133 

143 

893 

368 

525 

244 


Average 

(mean*) 

>er 

Week  hr 

Weekly 

.r»  hour. 

earning! 1 

(itandard 

)  (itandard) 

1  39.  5 

$ 

193.50 

0  39.5 

203.00 

5  39. 5 

280.50 

1  40.  0 

307.00 

3  40.  0 

303.00 

9  40.  0 

331.00 

4  39.  5 

309.00 

1  40.  0 

324.00 

8  39. 0 

304.00 

0  39.  5 

327.50 

40.  0 

343.00 

o 

o 

w 

285.50 

40.  0 

289.50 

40.  0 

293.00 

39.  0 

251.00 

39.  5 

265.50 

39.0 

232.00 

39.  0 

283.00 

39.0 

336.50 

39.  5 

340.50 

39.  5 

282.50 

39.  5 

285.00  M 

39.  0 

277.50 

39.0 

315.00 

39.  0 

S 

246.00 

39.  5 

246.50 

39.  0 

245.00 

38.5 

274.50  S 

39.0 

228.00 

40.0 

>49.50 

38.  5 

>12.50  0 

39.5 

63.50 

39.0 

17.50 

38.0  2 

23.50 

40.0  2 

12.50  A 

39.0  2 

14.00 

39.5  2 

27.50 

38.5  2 

05.00 

38.5  2 

40.00 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  div 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
UOHEN--CONTINUED 

STENOGRAPHERS  -  CONTINUED 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR 

manufacturing  - 

NON«ANUFACTURING - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  6ENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 
MANUFACTURING  — 
NONHANUF  ACTURI  NG 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - - - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


NONMANUFACTURING 


NONMA  NUF  ACTURI  N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


manufacturing 


OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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technical  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments 


Number 

of 

worker! 

Av 

(m 

erase 

an1) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker! 

Averaae 

(mean1) 

Weekly 

hour!1 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(itandard) 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(rtandard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPKTIONS  - 

UONEN — CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

$ 

$ 

37 

3  38. 5 

201.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  6  - 

586 

39.5 

186.00 

13 

40.  0 

209.50 

manufacturing  - 

228 

40.0 

223.00 

24 

38.  0 

196.50 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

360 

39.  5 

163.00 

5  2( 

39.  0 

223.50 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

174 

39.  5 

237.00 

2  3< 

39.  5 

237.00 

manufacturing  - 

97 

40.  0 

257.50 

28; 

38.5 

212.00 

NONHANUF ACTURI NS  - 

77 

39.  5 

211.00 

18< 

39.0 

239.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

978 

39.  5 

214.00 

604 

39.  5 

188.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

472 

40.  0 

243.50 

328 

40.  0 

207.50 

NONMA  NUF  ACTURI NS - 

506 

39.  0 

186.50 

278 

38.  5 

166.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

70 

39.0 

242.50 

68 

39.  0 

232.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

482 

39.  5 

218.00 

230 

39.  5 

203.00 

manufacturing  - 

207 

40.  0 

242.00 

135 

40.  0 

197.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

275 

39.0 

200.50 

95 

39.  0 

210.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

28 

39.5 

281.00 

51 

39.  5 

251.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

496 

39.5 

210.00 

376 

39.  0 

179.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

265 

40.  0 

245.00 

193 

40.  0 

214.50 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

231 

39.  0 

169.50 

183 

38.  5 

142.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

42 

38.  5 

217.00 

474 

39.  0 

145.00 

94 

39.  5 

198.50 

380 

39.  0 

131.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

107 

38.  5 

160.50 

60 

38.  0 

150.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

326 

39.5 

131.00 

(BUSINESSl  - 

609 

39.5 

439.50 

294 

39.  0 

124.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

452 

40.  0 

461.50 

NONHANUF ACTURI N6  - 

157 

38.  5 

376.50 

104 

38.5 

150.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

26 

39.5 

362.00 

67 

38. 5 

142.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

132 

39.  5 

221.50 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A  - 

160 

39.5 

504.00 

87 

39.  0 

203.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

116 

40.0 

524.50 

27 

39.  5 

277.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

118 

39.  0 

187.00 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  B  - 

297 

39.5 

436.50 

55 

40.  0 

218.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

205 

40.0 

469.50 

63 

38.  0 

L  60 • 00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

92 

38.5 

362.00 

89 

40.0 

201.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

50 

40.0 

247.50 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C  - 

152 

40.  0 

378.00 

manufacturing  - 

131 

40.  0 

392.50 

80 

40.0 

90.00 

COMPUTER  PR06RANNERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

340 

39.0 

317.00 

866 

39.5 

>05.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

192 

39.5 

326.50 

398 

40.0 

39.50 

NONMAN UF ACTURI N6  - 

148 

38.  5 

304.50 

468 

39.5 

76.50 

35 

39.0 

85.00 

CONPUTER  PR06RAHNERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  A  - 

135 

39.0 

351.50 

278 

39.5  2 

46.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

69 

39.0 

367.50 

170 

40.0  2 

62.00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

66 

39.0 

335.50 

108 

39.0  2 

21.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex, 3 


PROFESSIONAL 
OCCUPATIONS  - 


Number 


and  industry  division 


of 

worker* 


AND  TECHNICAL 
MEN — CONTINUED 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS*  - 
CONTTNUEO 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) • 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


l  44 
84 

60 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C -  61 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


397 

166 

231 

25 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


142 

98 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


169 

85 

84 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 


86 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


1*740 

1*260 

480 

113 


Averu* 

(mean*) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 

Army 

Week^ 

hour*' 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hours 

itandard) 

Weakly 

eamlaff1 

(itandard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUEO 

DRAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

$ 

CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

546 

40.  0 

384.50 

$ 

$ 

manufacturing  - 

428 

40.0 

391.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  B- 

86 

O 

e 

O 

* 

340.00 

39.  0 

311.00 

nonmanufacturing - 

118 

40.0 

360.00 

39.5 

322.00 

38.  0 

296.00 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

505 

40.  0 

344.00 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

413 

40.  0 

342.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

nonmanufacturing - 

92 

39.  5 

350.00 

o 

o 

Jt 

254.50 

CORPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

84 

39.0 

356.00 

lirai  ilks*  class  c 

39.  5 

246.00 

manufacturing  - 

327 

40.0 

289.50 

40.0 

247.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

152 

39.  5 

290.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRANNERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

94 

39.  0 

281.50 

39.  0 

245.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

38 

38.  0 

315.00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

54 

38.0 

290.00 

39.  0 

300.00 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  D  - 

186 

39.5 

222.00 

CORPUTER  PROGRARRERS  (BUSINESS)* 

A-7 

55 

39.0 

273.50 

39.5 

272.00 

MANUFACTURING  -  -  “ 

o  » 

39.  0 

270.50 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

99 

39.  5 

217.50 

107 

39. 0 

219.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  -  - 

39.5 

226.00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

80 

38.  5 

213.00 

40.  0 

225.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

254 

39.  0 

352.50 

39.  9 

226.00 

manufacturing  - 

143 

38.  0 

339.50 

CORPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

56 

39.0 

211.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

111 

40.  0 

369.50 

178 

38.  5 

254 . 50 

39. 5 

243.00 

ORAFTERS  " 

MANUFACTURING  - 

60 

40.  0 

264.00 

40.  0 

326.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

94 

40.  0 

386.00 

40.  0 

337.00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

67 

40.  0 

395.50 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  -  - 

196 

173 

40.  0 
40.  0 

305.50 

307.50 

39.  5 

299.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

38.0 

314.00 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables . 
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Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  large  establishments 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


24 


Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement, 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  di 


MAINTENANCE.  TOOL  ROOM  «  *  NO 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


maintenance  CARPENTERS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NS  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VECHILES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


maintenance  sheet-metal  WORKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM) 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TOOL  AND  01 E  MAKERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

worken 


Average 
( mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 


464 

$ 

8.88 

364 

8.88 

100 

8.88 

48 

8.17 

1.585 

9.16 

1.428 

9.22 

157 

8.66 

1  17 

8.52 

211 

8.  04 

176 

8.04 

1.301 

9.61 

1.211 

9.72 

1.622 

9.22 

1.590 

9.24 

483 

9.26 

321 

9.26 

162 

9.26 

137 

9.50 

991 

8.  88 

947 

8.92 

137 

8.17 

107 

8.14 

1.296 

8.22 

1.189 

8.34 

107 

6.85 

103 

6.90 

396 

8.  35 

396 

8.  35 

514 

8.95 

514 

8.95 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


maintenance*  toolroom*  and 

POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS- 
MEN — CONTINUED 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI N6  - 


BOILER  TENOERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  TRUCK 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NS  - 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS 

WAREHOUSE  ME  N: 

MANUFACTURING  - 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 
MANUFACTURING 


Number 

of 

woriten 

Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
earning*4 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

$ 

MATERIAL  MO VE MEN T  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

MATERIAL  HA  NOLI NG  LABORERS - 

323 

8.86 

MANUFACTURING  - 

199 

9.14 

NONMANUF  ACTURINS - 

124 

8.4  1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

130 

8.04 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

12  2 

8.09 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2.022 

8.93 

POUER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

IOTHER  THAN  F0RKLIFT1  -  —  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS  -  --  _ _ _ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

263 

7.49 

138 

7.14 

GUAR  .S.  CLASS  A - 

57 

7.84 

79 

8.06 

GUARDS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

76 

8.12 

328 

9.00 

JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  -----  - 

100 

9.08 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

228 

8.97 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

77 

7.43 

63 

7.24 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 

124 

6.66 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

65 

7.77 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

59 

6.  8  1 

150 

6.82 

6UARDS.  CLASS  B  - 

413 

7.32 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

399 

7.31 

NO^MA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

173 

7.53 

141 

7.86 

Number 

of 

vroifcen 


865 

624 

241 

56 

1*063 

987 


604 

593 


1.027 
4  97 


946 

455 

2.095 

1.385 

710 

146 


Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earning*4 


$ 

7.30 

7.90 
5.74 

6.91 

8.05 

8.06 


8.57 

8.58 


5.35 

7.17 


5.23 

7.20 

6.08 

6.77 

4.75 

6.28 


52 

5.71 

61 

4.66 

56 

4.69 

4  58 

5.37 

232 

6.03 

226 

4.70 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  January  1979 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary7 


ESTARLISHMFNTS  studied 


ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  A  SPECIFIED 

MINIMUM  - 


UNDER  SI 

110. i 

3C - 

S110.00 

AND 

UNDER 

S115.00 

*115.00 

AND 

UNOER 

Sl 20.00 

S120.00 

AND 

UNDER 

S125.0C 

S125.00 

AND 

UNOER 

SI  30.00 

SI  30. 00 

AND 

UNOER 

S135.00 

S135.00 

A  NO 

UNOER 

S140.00 

*1*0.00 

ANO 

UNOER 

SI  45*  03 

S145.00 

AND 

UNDER 

S 1 50*  03 

SI  50 • 00 

ANO 

UNOER 

SI  55 . 00 

S155.00 

AND 

UNOER 

S160.00 

S  1  6  0 . 0  0 

AND 

UNOER 

S165.00 

S  165*00 

ANO 

UNOER 

S170.00 

S 1 70  «  00 

AND 

UNDER 

S175.00 

S 1 75 • 00 

AND 

UNOER 

S180.00 

SlflO.CO 

AND 

UNOER 

S185.00 

S185.00 

AND 

UNDER 

S190.00 

S190.00 

AND 

UNDER 

S195.00 

S195.00 

ANO 

UNDER 

S200.00 

S  200 • 00 

AND 

UNOER 

S205.00 

S205.00 

AND 

UNOER 

S210.00 

S  2 1 0 • 00 

AND 

UNOER 

S215.00 

S215.00 

ANO 

UNOER 

S  2  20 • 00 

S220.00 

AND 

UNDER 

S225.00 

S225  *00 

ANO 

UNOER 

S230.03 

S230.00 

AND 

UNOER 

S235.03 

S  235 . 00 

AND 

UNOER 

S240.00 

S2A0.00 

AND 

UNOER 

4245.00 

S  24  5 • 00 

ANO 

UNOER 

S250.00 

S250.00 

AND 

UNDER 

S255.00 

S255.00 

AND 

UNOER 

4260 . 00 

S260.00 

ANO 

UNOER 

S265.00 

S265.00 

ANO 

UNOER 

S270.00 

S270.00 

AND 

UNDER 

S275.00 

S275.00 

AND 

UNOER 

S2R0.00 

S  280 • 00 

AND 

UNOER 

S285.00 

S285.00 

ANO 

UNOER 

S290.00 

S290.00 

AND 

UNDER 

S295.00 

S295.00 

AND 

UNDER 

S300.00 

S300.00 

AND 

OVER  - 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING  NO  spfcifieo 

MINIMUM  - 

ESTABLISHMENTS  WHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 
WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 


Inexperie 

need  typists 

Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers* 

All 

Manuf< 

ictur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

All 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

industries 

Ail 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37‘/2 

industries 

All 

schedules 

40 

All 

schedules 

40 

37V, 

181 

61 

XXX 

120 

XXX 

xxx 

181 

61 

XXX 

120 

XXX 

XXX 

64 

31 

29 

33 

20 

12 

101 

45 

40 

56 

37 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

6 

- 

6 

4 

2 

13 

2 

1 

11 

8 

2 

6 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

7 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

8 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

11 

6 

6 

5 

5 

3 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

“ 

~ 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

- 

“ 

” 

— 

2 

- 

• 

2 

2 

_ 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 
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- 

1 

1 

- 

3 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

— 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

1 
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_ 
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1 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

“ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

15 

4 

XXX 

11 

xxx 

XXX 

34 

10 

XXX 

24 

XXX 

XXX 

102 

26 

XXX 

76 

XXX 

xxx 

46 

6 

xxx 

40 

xxx 

xxx 

\ 


i 

! 


;c 


•m 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late-shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing  production 
and  related  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 

(All  full-time  manufacturing  production  and  related  workers  =  100  percent) 


All  workers  9 

Workers  on  late  shifts 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

Second  shift 

Third  shift 

99.4 

■o 

<0 

24.9 

14.3 

99.4 

94.9 

24.9 

14.3 

85.4 

83.5 

22.0 

13.7 

12.8 

10.3 

2.6 

.5 

1.1 

1.1 

.2 

.1 

18.4 

26.1 

18.2 

27.8 

8.6 

9.5 

8.3 

9.9 

4.6 

.9 

2.6 

- 

1.0 

- 

3.3 

- 

.8 

- 

3.6 

4.6 

.7 

.5 

- 

l.l 

- 

.3 

2.7 

- 

.7 

- 

7.0 

4.5 

1.9 

.3 

- 

2.7 

- 

.3 

- 

.1 

- 

- 

2.6 

•  2 

.9 

- 

- 

1.2 

- 

.2 

50.2 

6.5 

13.5 

.5 

- 

1.3 

- 

(  101 

- 

2.2 

- 

.4 

2.5 

2.5 

.7 

.2 

.3 

- 

•  1 

- 

4  .0 

2.2 

.5 

.3 

- 

1.0 

- 

.2 

- 

49.4 

- 

10.0 

1  .9 

1.9 

.4 

.2 

“  ■ 

1.8 

— 

.4 

2.2 

1.0 

•  6 

i  10) 

1.7 

- 

.3 

- 

9.0 

9.3 

1.6 

.5 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISH RENTS  WITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  cents-per-hour: 

8  CENTS  - 

10  CENTS  - 

11  ANO  UNDER  12  CENTS  - 

12  AND  UNDER  13  CENTS  - 

13  CENTS  - 

1 A  CENTS - 

15  CENTS  - 

16  CENTS - - - 

17  ANO  UNDER  18  CENTS  - 

18  CENTS  - 

19  CENTS  - 

20  CENTS  - 

21  CENTS  - 

22  ANO  UNOER  23  CENTS  - 

23  CENTS  - 

2*  CENTS  - 

25  CENTS  - 

27  CENTS  - 

30  CENTS  - 

33  AND  UNDER  3 A  CENTS  - 

40  CENTS  - 

UNIFORM  percentage: 

5  PERCENT  - 

6  PERCENT  - 

10  PERCENT  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  D»YS 


20 

24 

25 
30 


36 

36 

37 
37 

37 

38 
38 
38 

40 

41 

•5 

48 


ALL  FULL-TINF  WORKERS 


HO  UR  S- 5  OAYS - 

HOURS- 3  1/2  nAYS  - 

HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

HOURS  - 

3  1/2  OAYS  - 

5  DAYS  - 

HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1/2  HOURS  - 

4  DAYS  - 

5  DAYS  - 

HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

HOURS  - 

5  OAYS  - 

6  DAYS  - 

HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

1/4  HOURS-5  PAYS  - 
1/2  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

HOURS-5  nAYS  - 

3/4  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 
8/10  HOURS-5  DAYS 
HOURS  - 

5  DAYS  - 

6  DAYS  - 

HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

HOURS  - 

5  OAYS  - 

6  DAYS  - 

HOURS-5  OAYS  - 

HOURS-5  DAYS  - 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


100 


AVERA6F  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES 


<  in 
(in 
(in 
i 

l 

i 

i 

1 

2 
2 
2 

(  11  > 

5 

(111 

2 

1 


83 

83 

(111 

(111 

(111 

2 

1 

1 

(111 

(111 


39.  3 


Manufacturing 


95 

95 


Nonmanuf  actur  ing 


100 


1 

(111 

1 

3 


3 
2 
2 

4 

3 

3 

(111 

12 

(111 

4 

1 


65 

64 

1 

1 

(111 


(111 

(111 


38.0 


Public  utilities 


92 

92 


40.1 


Office  workers 


All  industries 


100 


(111 

(111 

(111 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

(111 

(111 

30 

1 

(111 

(111 

65 

65 


Manufacturing 


100 


39.0 


90 

90 


Nonmanufacturing 


Public  utilities 


(11  I 
(111 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


2 

(111 
(11  I 

46 
1 

(111 

(111 

47 
47 


30.5 


55 

55 


£- 

£ 

1*5 


ill 

*  I- 

••  (Jb 

35; 

jii 

S« 

ft 

;s 

I? 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  - 

IN  EST  ABLISHNENTS  NOT  PROVIOINE 

PAIO  HOLIDAYS  - 

IN  ESTARLISHNENTS  PROVIOINE 

PAID  HOLIOAYS  - 

AVERA6E  NUNBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  E S TABL I SHNEN TS 

PR0VI0IN6  HOLIOAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUNBFR 
OF  PAID  HOLIOAYS  PROVIDED 

1  OR  NORE  HALF  OAYS  - 

2  HOLIOAYS  - 

•  HOLIOAYS  - 

6  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  NORE  HALF  OAYS  - 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  NORE  HALF  OAYS  - 

B  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  NORE  HALF  OAYS  - 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  OR  NORE  HALF  OAYS  - 

10  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  0 A  Y - 

11  HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  0 A  Y - 

12  HOLIDAYS  - 

13  HOLIOAYS  - 

1 A  HOLIDAYS  - 

19  HOLIDAYS  - 

20  HOLIDAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 
P*IO  HOLIDAY  TIRE  PROVIOEO1* 

1  1/2  DAYS  OR  PORE  - 

2  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

6  DAYS  OR  HORE  - 

6  1/2  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

7  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

7  1/2  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

8  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

8  1/2  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

9  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

10  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

10  1/2  DAYS  OR  HORE  - 

11  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

12  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

13  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

1*  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

19  OAYS  OR  HORE  - 

20  OAYS  - 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


100 


3 

97 


9.6 


1 

1 

(11) 

3 

(11) 

1A 

1 

3 

(11) 

A 

1 

A6 

17 

(11) 

2 

2 


97 

96 

95 

92 

92 

78 

78 

75 

75 

70 

23 

23 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 


Manufactur 


ing 


10.3 


3 

2 

63 

21 

(  11  ) 
2 

A 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

97 

97 

97 

93 

28 

28 

7 

5 

1 

1 

1 


Nonmanufacturing 


100 


8.2 


2 

3 

1 

7 

(11  ) 

30 

1 

7 

(11) 

5 

20 


92 

91 

86 

79 

79 

A9 

A8 

AO 

AO 

35 

15 

15 

3 

1 


Public  utilities 


100 


A  6 
37 


10 

3 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
96 
50 
50 
1  3 
3 


Office  workers 


All  industries 


100 


(11) 

99 


(11) 

(11) 

3 

2 

5 
1 

6 
2 

22 

5 

38 

1 

10 

3 

2 

1 

(11) 


99 

99 

99 

97 

95 

90 

89 

84 

81 

59 

17 

15 

6 

3 


Manufacturing 


100 


6 

13 

55 


100 

100 

100 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

90 

2A 

23 

6 

3 


Nonmanufacturing 


100 


(11  ) 
99 


(11  ) 
(11  ) 
3 

3 
9 
1 

10 

4 

33 

26 

2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

(11  ) 


99 

99 

99 

97 

94 

85 

85 

75 

71 

38 

12 

10 

5 

2 

2 

<  11  ) 


Public  utilities 


10.5 


(11  ) 
(11  ) 
1 

61 

1 

21 

1  3 
2 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
38 
37 
1  6 
2 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  AFTER:13 


a  months  of  service: 

UNDER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 
ALL  FULI-TINF  WORKERS  — 


IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

IN  EST ARLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  VACATIONS  - 

length-of-time  PAYMENT  - 

PERCENTAGE  PAYMENT  - 

OTHER  PAYMENT - « - 


i  year  of  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNDFR  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 


2  years  of  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 


3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  A  WEEKS 

*  years  of  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  A  WEEKS 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  A  WEEKS 
A  WEEKS  - 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


98 

93 

A 


65 

1A 

17 

1 

1 


38 
15 
A  1 
2 
1 


65 

19 

1 


A 

A 

70 

19 

1 


<  1 1  > 
1 

60 

22 

13 

1 

1 


Manufacturing  Nonmanufacturing  Public  utilities 


100 


100 

9  A 

6 


67 

23 


50 

25 

22 

2 


7 

7 

57 

29 


3 

6 

61 
29 
f  11  1 


52 

3  A 

12 

2 


9A 

92 

2 


3 

13 

5 


63 

1 

30 


72 

1 

2 


79 

2 

3 


8  A 

3 

3 


1 

1 

7A 

3 

13 


100 

97 

3 


6 

28 

3 


60 

2 

38 


81 

2 

3 


10 

85 

2 

3 


95 

2 

3 


2 

13 


Office  workers 


All  industries 


100 


99 

99 


2 

A  4 

19 

3 


12 

1 

81 

5 

(11) 


91 

6 

fill 


1 

89 


2 

fill 


88 

8 

2 

fill 


fill 

69 

6 

2A 

fill 

fill 


Manufacturing 


100 

100 


No  nm  anuf  ac  tu  r  ing 


63 

12 

6 


89 

8 

1 


90 

8 

1 


87 

12 


fill 

85 

12 

2 

1 


63 

7 

30 

fill 

1 


100 


f  11 1 


99 

99 


A 

31 

23 

1 


19 

2 

76 

3 


92 

5 

fill 


90 

5 

3 


90 

6 

3 


73 

6 

21 


Public  utilities 


100 


100 

99 


1 

A6 

10 


21 

fill 

70 

1 


97 

1 

1 


97 

1 

1 


98 

1 

1 


76 

1 

23 


<:* 

!» 

K.'fta 

3ii» 

Stt 

J!». 

$C; 

:& 

San 

5t 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Item 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


Office  workers 


Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

1 

1 

I  11 ) 

111) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

1A 

6 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

10 

- 

2 

- 

A 

A  9 

64 

91 

77 

72 

8  1 

98 

37 

1 

2 

7 

12 

3 

1 

8 

A 

1 

11 

1  A 

9 

2 

' 

111) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

111) 

Ill  > 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

9 

- 

2 

1 

3 

111  ) 

1 

10 

- 

2 

_ 

A 

AA 

62 

89 

73 

69 

76 

81 

A  1 

2 

5 

7 

12 

A 

5 

8 

8 

5 

1  A 

16 

1  3 

1  3 

2 

- 

- 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

Ill) 

111) 

- 

111  ) 

- 

- 

1 

1 

I  11  1 

111) 

1 

- 

- 

* 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

- 

1 

- 

1 

111  ) 

~ 

111  ) 

- 

1 

- 

2 

33 

A8 

5  A 

35 

24 

42 

41 

27 

1 

- 

3 

3 

3 

35 

33 

AA 

52 

59 

A7 

58 

2 

3 

2 

A 

9 

1 

1 

1 

111) 

~ 

5 

5 

A 

- 

1 

1 

111) 

111) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

- 

1 

- 

1 

111) 

- 

111  ) 

- 

1 

- 

2 

I  11  ) 

6 

- 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

- 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

A  6 

53 

80 

74 

66 

80 

76 

37 

1 

2 

A 

9 

1 

1 

1  A 

1A 

18 

15 

20 

1  1 

22 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

I  11  ) 

111) 

~ 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

111) 

111) 

2 

8 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Ill) 

111) 

- 

1 

_ 

2 

I  11  ) 

6 

- 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

“ 

7 

- 

1 

1 

1 

10 

31 

10 

A  1 

22 

54 

7 

5 

1 

- 

2 

3 

1 

_ 

52 

3A 

79 

AA 

61 

33 

85 

16 

111) 

2 

2 

A 

111) 

1 

15 

6 

9 

6 

8 

5 

7 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

I  11  ) 

- 

- 

Ill) 

Ill) 

_ 

_ 

~ 

111) 

1 

- 

- 

AMOUNT  OF  P • 1 0  VACATION  AFTER13  - 
CONTINUED 

10  years  of  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  MEEKS  - 

2  MEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  MEEKS  - 

3  MEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  A  MEEKS  - 

A  ME€KS  - 

OVER  A  AND  UNDER  5  MEEKS  - 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  MEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  MEEKS  - 

2  MEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  MEEKS  - 

3  MEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  A  MEEKS  - 

A  MEEKS  - 

OVER  A  AND  UNDER  5  MEEKS  - 

5  MEEKS  - 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  MEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNDER  2  MEEKS  - 

2  MEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  MEEKS  - 

3  MEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  A  MEEKS  - 

A  MEEKS  - 

OVER  A  AND  UNOER  5  MEEKS  - 

5  MEEKS  - 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  MEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNDER  2  MEEKS  - 

2  MEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  MEEKS  - 

3  MEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  A  MEEKS  - 

A  MEEKS  - 

OVER  A  ANO  UNOER  5  MEEKS  - 

5  MEEKS  - 

OVER  5  ANO  UNOER  6  MEEKS  - 

6  MEEKS  - 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  MEEK  - 

2  MEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  MEEKS  - 

3  MEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  A  MEEKS  - 

A  MEEKS  - 

OVER  A  AND  UNDER  5  MEEKS  - 

5  MEEKS - - - 

OVER  5  ANO  UNOER  6  MEEKS  - 

6  MEEKS  - 

OVER  6  AND  UNDER  7  MEEKS  - 

7  MEEKS  - 

OVER  7  ANO  UNOER  0  MEEKS  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Ill) 

1 

7 

A 

55 

23 

6 

1 


111) 

1 

5 

4 

51 

26 

8 

1 

(11) 


111) 

1 

A 

111) 
39 
17 
3  A 
2 
1 


111) 

1 

A 

111) 

3 

A 

A  9 
23 
1A 
1 

111) 


111) 

A 

111) 

3 

3 

18 

3 

A  5 

10 

11 

111) 

111) 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 — Continued 


Item 


•  AMOUNT  OF  PAID  VACATION  A  F  TF  R 1 3  - 

CONTINUED 

30  years  of  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  A  WEEKS  - 

«  WEEKS  - 

OVER  A  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

OVER  6  ANO  UNDER  7  WEEKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 

OVER  7  AND  UNDER  8  WEEKS  - 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNDER  A  WEEKS  - 

A  WEEKS  - 

OVER  A  ANO  UNOER  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  ANO  UNDER  6  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

OVER  6  ANO  UNOER  7  WEEKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 

OVER  7  ANO  UNOER  8  WEEKS  - 

OVER  8  AND  UNDER  9  WEEKS  - 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

Ail  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

(11) 

1 

1 

( 11) 

(11  ) 

A 

2 

6 

- 

1 

- 

1 

(11  ) 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

(  11  ) 

6 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

3 

_ 

7 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1* 

7 

31 

10 

AO 

20 

5  A 

7 

3 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

37 

AO 

33 

79 

38 

A  8 

31 

85 

12 

20 

(11) 

2 

2 

A 

(11  ) 

1 

16 

23 

6 

8 

1A 

25 

5 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

(11) 

(11) 

- 

- 

1 

2 

(11) 

1 

(  11  ) 

(11) 

1 

A 

(  11  ) 

1 

— 

(  11 ) 

1 

' 

<  11  ) 

1 

1 

(11) 

_ 

(in 

_ 

A 

2 

6 

- 

1 

- 

i 

(11  » 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

(  11  ) 

6 

- 

2 

1 

2 

- 

3 

_ 

7 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

16 

7 

31 

10 

AO 

20 

5  A 

7 

3 

5 

1 

- 

(11) 

- 

(11  ) 

- 

36 

AO 

30 

66 

37 

A  8 

29 

68 

12 

20 

(11) 

2 

2 

A 

(11  ) 

1 

18 

23 

9 

21 

15 

25 

9 

20 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

(11) 

(11) 

- 

- 

1 

2 

(11) 

1 

(11) 

(11  ) 

1 

A 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(11) 

1 

- 

~ 

(  11  ) 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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fable  B-7.  Life  insurance  plans  for  full-time  workers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  1979 


Production  and  related  workers 

Office 

vorkers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

All  industries 

Manufa 

cturing 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

Ail 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

All 

plans  ,6 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

TYPE  OF  PL»N  AND  AMOUNT 

of  insurance 

tLL  FULL-TIME  U0RKERS  ARE  PROVIDEO  THE  S AMF 

FLAT-SUM  HOLLAR  AMOUNT: 

PERCENT  OF  »LL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  17 - 

53 

51 

49 

49 

19 

19 

14 

13 

INOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  PROVIOFO:18 

MfAN - 

*7  *  400 

S7.300 

S8 • 300 

S8*  300 

S7.500 

S7.60D 

S8.800 

S9.200 

MEDIAN  - 

47. 500 

S 7  «  500 

S 8  *  500 

S8 *  500 

S7*  500 

S7.500 

S9.500 

S9.500 

MIDDLE  RANFE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

S6.000-  8*500 

S6  *  000-  8*500 

S7  *  000—  8*500 

S7 • 000-  8*500 

S5.000- 10.000 

S5.000-10.000 

S8.300-10.500 

S8* 500-10. 500 

MI  DOLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

S3  *000- 10*000 

S3  *  000-10  *000 

S6*00 0-10*500 

S6*  000-10.500 

S3  *000- 10.500 

S4.200-10.500 

S7.500-10.500 

S8.000-10.500 

INOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  BASED  ON  A  SCHEDULE 

WHICH  INDICATES  A  SPECIFIED  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  OF 

INSURANCE  FOR  A  SPECIFIED  LFNETH  OF  SERVICE: 

PERCENT  OF  »LL  FULL-TIRE  WORKERS  17 - 

<  11  ) 

<  11  ) 

- 

“ 

<11) 

<  11  ) 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  P RO VI DFO 1 8  *F TER  : 

6  MONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

MEAN - 

<  99) 

<  99  ) 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

rHEni  AN - 

<991 

<99) 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

— 

— 

MIDDLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

<991 

<  99) 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99) 

— 

MIDDLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

<  99) 

<  99) 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

~ 

i  year  of  service: 

MEAN - 

<99  ) 

<991 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

“ 

MEDIAN  - 

<  99) 

<991 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<991 

— 

“ 

MIDOLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

<  99  ) 

<991 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

— 

MIDDLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

<  99  ) 

<991 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

~ 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

MEAN - 

<  99  ) 

<991 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

~~ 

MEDIAN  - 

<  9  9  ) 

<991 

- 

- 

<99  ) 

<  99  ) 

“ 

MIDDLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

- 

- 

<  99) 

<  99  ) 

~ 

MIDDLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

<  99  ) 

<99) 

- 

— 

<  99  ) 

. 

io  years  of  service: 

MEAN - 

<  99  ) 

<991 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

— 

MEDIAN  - 

<  99  ) 

<991 

- 

- 

<  99) 

<  99  ) 

— 

MIDOLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

<  99  ) 

<  99) 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<99) 

— 

MIDOLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

<  99  ) 

<  99) 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

" 

20  YEARS  of  service: 

MEAN - 

<  99) 

<  9  9  ) 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

median  - 

<  99  ) 

<  99) 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

~ 

MIDOLE  RANEE  <50  PERCENT)  - 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

- 

- 

<  99  ) 

(991 

MIDOLE  RANEE  <80  PERCENT)  - 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

<  99  ) 

<  99) 

I*s 


«Ab 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 
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Footnotes 


5ome  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
heir  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  reg¬ 
ular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly 
hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of 
all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  desig¬ 
nates  position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
ay  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than 
he  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  .or  more  than  the 
ligher  rate. 

3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
arovided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
nolidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  re¬ 
late  to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 

7  Formally  established  minimum  regular  straight-time  hiring  sal- 
iries  that  are  paid  for  standard  workweeks.  Data  are  presented  for  all 
standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  work¬ 
weeks  reported. 

8  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

4  Includes  all  production  and  related  workers  in  establishments 
currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions 
cover  late  shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently 
operating  late  shifts. 

10  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

11  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

12  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount; 
or  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving  a  total  of  10  days 
ncludes  those  with  10  full  days  and  no  half  days,  9  full  days  and  2 
lalf  days,  8  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on.  Proportions  then 
were  cumulated. 


13  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage 
of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an  equivalent  time 
basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's 
pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions 
at  10  years  include  changes  between  0  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumula¬ 
tive.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years 
includes  those  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

14  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which 
at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workers'  disability  compensation,  social  se¬ 
curity,  and  railroad  retirement. 

15  Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and 
accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to 
those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay 
that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave  allowances  determined 
on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 

16  Estimates  under  "All  plans"  relate  to  all  plans  for  which  at  least 
a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  Estimates  under  "Noncontrib¬ 
utory  plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer. 

17  For  "All  industries,"  all  full-time  production  and  related  workers 
or  office  workers  equal  100  percent.  For  "Manufacturing,  "  all  full-time 
production  and  related  workers  or  office  workers  in  manufacturing  equal  100 
percent. 

18  The  mean  amount  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
workers  provided  insurance  by  the  amount  of  insurance  provided,  totaling 
the  products,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
indicates  that  half  of  the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  smaller 
and  half  an  amount  equal  to  or  larger  than  the  amount  shown.  Middle 
range  (50  percent) — a  fourth  of  the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  smaller  amount  and  a  fourth  are  provided  an  amount  equal 
to  or  more  than  the  larger  amount.  Middle  range  (80  percent) — 10  percent  of 
the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  less  than  the  smaller 
amount  and  10  percent  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  more  than  the 
larger  amount. 

19  A  factor  of  annual  earnings  is  the  number  by  which  annual  earnings 
are  multiplied  to  determine  the  amount  of  insurance  provided.-  For  example, 
a  factor  of  2  indicates  that  for  annual  earnings  of  $  10,000  the  amount  of 
insurance  provided  is  $20,000. 
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/Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
*rages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
orescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
smployment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
af  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
3urvey,  as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 


Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3-year 
ntervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
ind  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal 
nsit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments 
Darticipating  in  the  previous  survey. 


A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is 
selected  for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less 
sstablishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
nost  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
>f  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 


The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all 
sstablishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry 
ind  number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability 
sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance 
>f  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
Jroportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are 
rombined,  each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of 
•  election  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one 
>ut  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent 
tself  plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is 
:hosen  in  the  same  industry-size  classification  if  data  are  not  available 
rom  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available, 
idditional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the 
nissing  unit. 


Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
jUcron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston-Newburgh,  N.  Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited 
irea  studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the 
J.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manulac- 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 
and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles 
are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations 
listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the  scope  of  the 
survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables  because  either  (1)  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presen¬ 
tation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment 
data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men 
or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately 
for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all  industries  combined. 
Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level,  data  are  included  in 
the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is  not  shown  or  information 
to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations 
are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution 
of  workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class 
intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual 
jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change, 
or  high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  low'er  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an 
occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase 
wages  during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in 
table  A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establ'.shments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  .to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations 
should  not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within 
individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences 
include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid 
incumbents  are  collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the 
general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees 
in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual 
establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in 
specific  duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting 
the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effect  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may 
affect  an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid 
under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods 
of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant 
rate  between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Electronic  data  processing  2 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Painters 
Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 

2  The  earnings  of  computer  operators  are  not  included  in  the  wage  trend  computation  for  this  group. 

A  revised  job  description  is  being  introduced  in  this  survey  which  is  not  equivalent  to  the  previous  description. 


Office  clerical 

Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 
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Skilled  maintenanc 
Continued 


Unskilled  plant 


Mechanics  (motor  vehicle)  Janitors,  porters,  and 

Pipefitters  cleaners 

Tool  and  die  makers  Material  handling  laborers 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in  the 
survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its 
proportionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in 
the  base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled 
to  obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year 
by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — 
expressed  as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute 
these  wage  trends  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the 
quotient  by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and 
forklift  operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125 
compared  with  janitors.  ($5  —  $4  =  1.25  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the 
relatives  of  the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average, 
each  establishment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has 
weighted  workers  in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the: 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference  in 
earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  incidence  of  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  is  studied  for  full-time  production  and  related  workers  and 
office  workers.  Production  and  related  workers  (referred  to  hereafter  as 
production  workers)  include  working  supervisors  and  all  nonsupe rviso ry 1 


I  workers  (including  group  leaders  and  trainees)  engaged  in  fabricating, 
irocessing,  assembling,  inspection,  receiving,  storage,  handling,  pack- 
ng,  warehousing,  shipping,  maintenance,  repair,  janitorial  and  guard  ser- 
ices,  product  development,  auxiliary  production  for  plant's  own  use 
e.g.,  powerplant),  and  recordkeeping  and  other  services  closely  associ- 
ted  with  the  above  production  operations.  (Cafeteria  and  route  workers 
re  excluded  in  manufacturing  industries  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing 
ndustries.)  In  finance  and  insurance,  no  workers  are  considered  to  be 
iroduction  workers.  Office  workers  include  working  supervisors  and  all  non- 
upervisory  workers  (including  lead  workers  and  trainees)  performing 
lerical  or  related  office  functions  in  such  departments  as  accounting, 
dvertising ,  purchasing,  collection,  credit,  finance,  legal,  payroll,  personnel, 
ales,  industrial  relations,  public  relations,  executive,  or  transportation, 
j  administrative ,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  as  well 
s  construction  workers  utilized  as  separate  work  forces  are  excluded  from 
10th  the  production  and  office  worker  categories. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  (table  B  -  1 ).  Minimum  entrance  salaries 
or  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  Because  of  the 
iptimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large  establish- 
nents  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance 
ates  above  the  subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies 
n  medium  and  large  establishments.  (The  "X's"  shown  under  standard 
/eekly  hours  indicate  that  no  meaningful  totals  are  applicable.) 

Shift  differentials — manufacturing  (table  B-2).  Data  were  collected 
■n  policies  of  manufacturing  establishments  regarding  pay  differentials  for 
■  roduction  workers  on  late  shifts.  Establishments  considered  as  having 
lolicies  are  those  which  (1)  have  provisions  in  writing  covering  the  operation 
f  late  shifts,  or  (2)  have  operated  late  shifts  at  any  time  during  the  12 
nonths  preceding  a  survey.  When  establishments  have  several  differentials 
/hich  vary  by  job,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of  the  production 
/orkers  is  recorded.  When  establishments  have  differentials  which  apply 
nly  to  certain  hours  of  work,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of 
i  he  shift  hours  is  recorded. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  late  shift  is  either  a  second  (evening) 
hift  which  ends  at  or  near  midnight  or  a  third  (night)  shift  which  starts  at 
r  near  midnight. 

Differentials  for  second  and  third  shifts  are  summarized  separately 
or  (1)  establishment  policies  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted 
y  all  production  workers  in  the  establishment  at  the  time  of  the  survey) 
nd  (2)  effective  practices  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted  by 
roduction  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the  survey). 

Scheduled  weekly  hours;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health, 
nsurancej  and  pension  plans.  Provisions  which  apply  to  a  majority  of  the 
production  or- office  workers  in  an  establishment  are  considered  to  apply  to 
11  production  or  office  workers  in  the  establishment;  a  practice  or  provision 
s  considered  nonexistent  when  it  applies  to  less  than  a  majority.  Holidays; 
acations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  considered  applicable 
|d  employees  currently  eligible  for  the  benefits  as  well  as  to  employees  who 
hill  eventually  become  eligible. 

Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  (table  B-3).  Scheduled  weekly 
ours  and  days  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  per  week  which  full- 
ime  first  (day)  shift  workers  are  expected  to  work,  whether  paid  for  at 
traight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays  (table  B-4).  Holidays  are  included  if  workers  who 
re  not  required  to  work  are  paid  for  the  time  off  and  those  required  to 
fork  receive  premium  pay  or  compensatory  time  off.  They  are  included 
nly  if  they  are  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis  (provided  for  in 
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written  form  or  established  by  custom).  Holidays  are  included  even  though 
in  a  particular  year  they  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  employees  are  not 
granted  another  day  off.  Paid  personal  holiday  plans,  typically  found  in 
the  automobile  and  related  industries,  are  included  as  paid  holidays. 

Data  are  tabulated  to  show  the  percent  of  workers  who  (11  are 
granted  specific  numbers  of  whole  and  half  holidays  and  (2)  are  granted 
specified  amounts  of  total  holiday  time  (whole  and  half  holidays  are 
aggregated). 

Paid  vacations  (table  B-5).  Establishments  report  their  method  of 
calculating  vacation  pay  (time  basis,  percent  of  annual  earnings,  flat-sum 
payment,  etc.)  and  the  amount  of  vacation  pay  granted.  Only  basic  formal 
plans  are  reported.  Vacation  bonuses,  vacation-savings  plans,  and  "extended" 
or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic  plans  are  excluded. 

For  tabulating  vacation  pay  granted,  all  provisions  are  expressed 
on  a  time  basis.  Vacation  pay  calculated  on  other  than  a  time  basis  is 
converted  to  its  equivalent  time  period.  Two  percent  of  annual  earnings, 
for  example,  is  tabulated  as  1  week's  vacation  pay. 

Also,  provisions  after  each  specified  length  of  service  are  related 
to  all  production  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of 
service.  Vacation  plans  commonly  provide  for  a  larger  amount  of  vacation 
pay  as  service  lengthens.  Counts  of  production  or  office  workers  by  length 
of  service  were  not  obtained.  The  tabulations  of  vacation  pay  granted 
present,  therefore,  statistical  measures  of  these  provisions  rather  than 
proportions  of  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  (tables  B-6  and  B-7).  Health, 
insurance,  and  pension  plans  include  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays 
either  all  or  part  of  the  cost.  The  cost  may  be  (1)  underwritten  by  a 
commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2)  covered  by  a 
union  fund  to  which  the  employer  has  contributed,  or  (3)  borne  directly  by 
the  employer  out  of  operating  funds  or  a  fund  set  aside  to  cover  the  cost. 
A  plan  is  included  even  though  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  do  not  choose  to  participate  in  it  because  they  are  required  to  bear 
part  of  its  cost  (provided  the  choice  to  participate  is  available  or  will 
eventually  become  available  to  a  majority).  Legally  required  plans  such  as 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  workers'  disability  compensation,  and 
temporary  disability  insurance  3  are  excluded. 
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3  Temporary  disability  insurance  which  provides  benefits  to  covered  workers  disabled  by  injury  or  illness 
which  is  not  work-connected  is  mandatory  under  State  laws  in  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Establishment  plans  which  meet  only  the  legal  requirements  are  excluded  from  these  data,  but  those 
under  which  (1)  employers  contribute  more  than  is  legally  required  or  (2)  benefits  exceed  those  specified  in  the 
State  law  are  included.  In  Rhode  Island,  benefits  are  paid  out  of  a  State  fund  to  which  only  employees 
contribute.  In  each  of  the  other  three  States,  benefits  are  paid  either  from  a  State  fund  or  through  a  private  plan. 

State  fund  financing:  In  California,  only  employees  contribute  to  the  State  fund;  in  New  Jersey, 
employees  and  employers  contribute;  in  New  York,  employees  contribute  up  to  a  specified  maximum 
and  employers  pay  the  difference  between  the  employees'  share  and  the  total  contribution  required. 

Private  plan  financing:  In  California  and  New  Jersey,  employees  cannot  be  required  to  contribute 
more  than  they  would  if  they  were  covered  by  the  State  fund;  in  New  York,  employees  can  agree 
to  contribute  more  if  the  State  rules  that  the  additional  contribution  is  commensurate  with  the 
benefit  provided. 

Federal  legislation  ( Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act)  provides  temporary  disability  insurance  benefits 
to  railroad  workers  for  illness  or  injury,  whether  work- connected  or  not.  The  legislation  requires  that  employers 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  insurance. 
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Life  insurance  includes  formal  plans  providing  indemnity  (usually 
through  an  insurance  policy)  in  case  of  death  of  the  covered  worker. 
Information  is  also  provided  in  table  B-7  on  types  of  life  insurance  plans 
and  the  amount  of  coverage  iij  all  industries  combined  and  in  manufacturing. 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insurance  is  limited  to  plans 
which  provide  benefit  payments  in  case  of  death  or  loss  of  limb  or  sight  as  a 
direct  result  of  an  accident. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  includes  only  those  plans  which 
provide  that  predetermined  cash  payments  be  made  directly  to  employees 
who  lose  time  from  work  because  of  illness  or  injury,  e.g.,  $  50  a  week 
for  up  to  26  weeks  of  disability. 

Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans  4  which  provide  for 
continuing  an  employee's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness. 
Data  collected  distinguish  between  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  with  no 
waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  eithe r  provide  partial  pay  or  require  a 
waiting  period. 

Long-term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally 
disabled  employees  upon  the  expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sick¬ 
ness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined  period  of  disability 
(typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  pay¬ 
ments  are  almost  always  reduced  by  social  security,  workers'  disability 
compensation,  and  private  pension  benefits  payable  to  the  disabled  employee. 

Hospitalization,  surgical,  and  medical  insurance  plans  reported 
in  these  surveys  provide  full  or  partial  payment  for  basic  services  rendered. 
Hospitalization  insurance  covers  hospital  room  and  board  and  may  cover 
other  hospital  expenses.  Surgical  insurance  covers  surgeons'  fees.  Medical 
insurance  covers  doctors'  fees  for  home,  office,  or  hospital  calls.  Plans 
restricted  to  post-operative  medical  care  or  a  doctor's  care  for  minor 
ailments  at  a  worker's  place  of  employment  are  not  considered  to  be 
medical  insurance. 

Major  medical  insurance  coverage  applies  to  services  which  go 
beyond  the  basic  services  covered  under  hospitalization,  surgical,  and 
medical  insurance.  Major  medical  insurance  typically  (1)  requires  that  a 
"deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  be  met  before  benefits  begin,  (2)  has  a  coinsurance 
feature  that  requires  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of 
certain  expenses,  and  (3)  has  a  specified  dollar  maximum  of  benefits  (e.g., 
$  10,  000  a  year). 

Dental  insurance  plans  provide  normal  dental  service  benefits, 
usually  for  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Plans  which  provide  benefits 
only  for  oral  surgery  or  repairing  accident  damage  are  not  reported. 

Retirement  pension  plans  provide  for  regular  payments  to  the 
retiree  for  life.  Included  are  deferred  profit-sharing  plans  which  provide 
the  option  of  purchasing  a  lifetime  annuity. 

4  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  specifies  at  least  the  minimum  number 
of  days  of  sick  leave  available  to  each  employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written,  but  informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 


Labor -management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  production  am 
office  workers  employed  in  establishments  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  in  whic! 
a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  th. 
respective  categories,  January  1979: 

Production  and 

related  workers  Office  workers 


All  industries 

86 

21 

Manufacturing 

97 

24 

Nonmanufacturing 

67 

19 

Public  utilities 

97 

66 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  al 
production  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  bi 
a  labor-management  agreement.  Therefore,  all  other  production  or  offic< 
workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have  labor- 
management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  that 
half  of  their  production  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  coverec 
by  the  provisions  of  labor -management  agreements,  because  small  estab- 
lishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey  is  limited. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

Over  half  of  the  workers  within  the  scope  of  the  survey  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following 
presents  the  major  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 

Primary  metal  industries _  47 

Blast  furnace  and  basic  steel  products _  42 


Electric  and  electronic  equipment _  _  10 

Electrical  industrial  apparatus _  5 

Machinery,  except  electrical _  _  9 

Fabricated  metal  products _  _  _  7 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _  & 


1  his  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived 
from  universe  materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  ir 
various  industry  divisions  may  differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results 
of  the  survey  as  shown  in  appendix  table  1. 
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Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,‘  January  1979 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

Within  scope  of  study 

Studied 

Within  scope 
of  study 1 2  3 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 
production  and 
related  workers 

Full-time 

Number 

Percent 

office  workers 

Total4 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS - 

- 

982 

177 

388.503 

100 

220.182 

59.718 

197*943 

1ANUFACTURI  NG - 

100 

301 

56 

195. 108 

50 

133.952 

24.467 

102.847 

rfONMANUF ACTURING  - 

- 

681 

121 

193.395 

50 

86.230 

35.251 

95.096 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION.  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES’ - 

100 

60 

26 

39.297 

10 

19.335 

6.436 

32.214 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

50 

154 

15 

16.704 

4 

(6  ) 

<<■> 

2.816 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

100 

126 

21 

65.657 

17 

(6  ) 

(6) 

29.675 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE  - 

50 

108 

19 

26*883 

7 

(6  ) 

<  6  ) 

14.305 

SERVICES7  - 

50 

233 

40 

44.854 

12 

(6  ) 

(6) 

16.086 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS - 

- 

128 

71 

250.404 

100 

139.237 

39.073 

176.201 

MANUFACTURING - 

500 

68 

33 

142.211 

57 

96.616 

18.121 

96.559 

(lONMANUF  ACTURING  - 

- 

60 

38 

108.193 

43 

42.621 

20.952 

79.642 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION.  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

500 

13 

12 

29.382 

12 

14.021 

5.733 

28.695 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

500 

5 

2 

3.126 

1 

(6  ) 

<  6) 

1.284 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

500 

29 

13 

51.637 

21 

(6  > 

C  6) 

28.555 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE  - 

500 

5 

4 

13.951 

6 

(6  ) 

<  6  1 

11.751 

SERVICES7  - 

— 

500 

8 

7 

10.097 

4 

(6  I 

(6) 

9.357 

1  The  Pittsburgh  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
land  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Washington,  and  Westmoreland 
I  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description 
I  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended, 
I  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels 
I  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of 
I  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify 
establishments  by  industry  division^  All  government  operations  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All 

outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service, 

and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one  establishment. 


4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  seasonal,  and  other  workers  excluded  from 
the  separate  production  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services 
incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  Pittsburgh's  local  and  suburban  transit  operations 
are  municipally  owned  and  are  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables,  but  the 
division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels,  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile 
repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


Bureau’s  legist  it1r?PilHinS  i<>b  descriPtions  l"r  th« 

to  establishment  and  ,r„m  a  r e!flabli*hme"t 
oceupation.1  wage  rate,  representing  comparabl ob  con™,’  Ks”! 

£EU,?'«J3 

Bureau  s  iield  representatives  are  instructed  to  exclude  worki™  = 
specifically  included  in  thJ  job^H^  11111688 


Office 


SECRETARY 


kjf  .  .  .  Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual 
Maintains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activ- 

defailed  ^ SUpervlsor-  W°rks  'airly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  ol 
detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties  requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the 
organization,  programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which 
definition  are  as  follows: 


"secretary"  possess  the 
are  excluded  from  the 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more  re¬ 
sponsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties  which 
are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant,  or  Executive  Assistant; 


this 


.Lusted  oelow  are  several  occupations  for  which  revised  description 
survey:  r 


s  or  titles  are  being  introduced 


Secretary 
Key  entry  operator 
Computer  operator 
Drafter 

Stationary  engineer 
Boiler  tender 

The  Bureau  has  discontinued  collecting  data  for  tabulatin 
operator,  and  machine  biller.  Workers  previously  classified  as 
under  the  revised  description. 


T  ruckdriver 
Shipper  and  receiver 
(previously  surveyed 
as  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk) 

Guard 

g-machine  operator,  bookkeeping -machine 
watchmen  are  now  classified  as  guards 
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EC  RET  ARY — Continued 


xclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  ’’Level  of  Supervisor,  "  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


lassification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
:  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
ithin  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
ecretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
vo  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of  the 
icto  r  s . 


,evel  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

jS—  1  a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 


S—2 


S—3 


a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3 ,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5,000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc., 
(or  other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,000  persons;  or 


e. 


Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  seg¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organizational 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 


segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred  persons) 
of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

LS— 4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 

that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of 
the  board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  def¬ 
inition  refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policy¬ 
making  role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice 
president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to 
act  personally  on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny 
individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  di¬ 
rectly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate 
officers"  for  purposes  of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


misnnrn.i  vnn 


SECRETARY — Continued 


LR-2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR-1  and,  in  addition  per - 
ta®.ks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowledge 
of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination: 


Level  of  secretary's 
supervisor 


LS— 1 _ 

LS— 2 _ 

LS-4~I~~ 


Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 


LR-1 

Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


LR-2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Trans cribing-Machine 
Typist). 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager 
or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


.  ,  Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  spe- 

1ZC,d  voca Salary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research. 
May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 


STENOGRAPHER — Continued 


OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  in- 
dependence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  b' 
the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  am 
accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  pro. 
cedure;  and  of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies 
procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  steno. 
graphic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  follow- 
up  files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  com¬ 
posing  simple  letters  from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming 
mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

Stenographer  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabu¬ 
lary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relative^ 
routine  clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  ir 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  writter 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involvec 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  sue! 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  anc 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  materia! 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  o: 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout 
and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  anc 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  frorr 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc. 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filinf 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions 
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ILE  CLERK— Continued 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond- 
nce,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
ontaining  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
laterial.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files, 
lay  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings, 
repares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
ocates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  per- 
)rm  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
lassified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
ystem  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
)cates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
11  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
equired  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
lino r  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
lail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  operation 
f  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

WITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
ranch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
alls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
eep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
witchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
yping  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
me,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or 
;ad  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
xcluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
pe  rator-Receptionist. 

WITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
n  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
ork  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
usiness  and  providing  approp.iate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
bate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
rranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

RDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
r  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
ame  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  availa- 
ility  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary;  advising 
xpected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
jformation  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commi ssion  basis  or  whose  duties  include 
any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for  material 
or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  emphasizing 
selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  ol  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con- 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents;  ;g; 

assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

r>e 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office 
practices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  re¬ 
cording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the 
worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms 
and  procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting 
clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets 
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ACCOUNTING  CLERK — Continued 


"here  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records’ 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 

NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 
controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from  various 
standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers  to  supervisor 
problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing  information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations  (NOTE- 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS— Continued 


Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employee: 
or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineerin 
problems . 


For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follow: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  o 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  ar 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  productio 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  i 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  fu 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  th 
computer.  1  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processin 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  o 
revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  : 
needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  fo 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analyst 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Clas s  B .  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  o 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  an 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  dat 
3-1*^  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintainin 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventor 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  wit 
persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advise 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  system 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  o 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Wor 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  t 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 


Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyse 
as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  t 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  an 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  highe. 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  b 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst; 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 


Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by. 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  re 
lired  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
orking  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  pre 
cise  instructions  which,  when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  code' 


ZOMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


anguage,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work 
nvolves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capa¬ 
cities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  sub- 
ect  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to 
je  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow 
:harts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these 
:harts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects 
orograms;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel  during  production 
run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  de¬ 
velopment  and  revisions.  (NOTE;  Workers  performing  both  systems  anal¬ 
ysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
he  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees, 
Dr  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering 
aroblems. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows; 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction 
an  complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
gramming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts 
vhich  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,-  major  processing  steps  to 
oe  accomplished,  and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed 
o  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equip- 
-nent  must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  prod- 
acts  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  ex- 
ensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires 
such  actions  as  development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  re- 
ased,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to 
data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
'substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a 
nighly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
:he  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under 
close  direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist 
(higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments 
are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  pro¬ 
cedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects 
of  assignments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance 
with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks, 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 

May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

-  Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures. 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques. 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
erne rgency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language ,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 
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COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class  B-  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  augmented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
are  examples  of  such  equipment. 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 

operator: 


-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 


This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
equipment. 


COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 


Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  use< 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  propel 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  tc 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 

DRAFTER 

Performs  drafting  work  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  drafting 
methods,  procedures,  and  techniques.  Prepares  drawings  of  structures 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment,  piping  and  duct  systems  and  othei 
similar  equipment,  systems,  and  assemblies.  Uses  recognized  systems  o: 
symbols,  legends,  shadings,  and  lines  having  specific  meanings  in  drawings. 
Drawings  are  used  to  communicate  engineering  ideas,  designs,  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  support  of  engineering  functions. 

The  following  are  excluded  when  they  constitute  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  job: 

-  Design  work  requiring  the  technical  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability 
to  conceive  or  originate  designs; 

-  Illustrating  work  requiring  artistic  ability; 

-  Work  involving  the  preparation  of  charts,  diagrams,  roorr 
arrangements,  floor  plans,  etc.; 

-  Cartographic  work  involving  the  preparation  of  maps  or  plats 
and  related  materials,  and  drawings  of  geological  structures;  anc 

-  Supervisory  work  involving  the  management  of  a  drafting  prograrr 
or  the  supervision  of  drafters. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Works  closely  with  design  originators,  preparing  drawings 
of  unusual,  complex  or  original  designs  which  require  a  high  degree  ol 
precision.  Performs  unusually  difficult  assignments  requiring  considerable 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  drafting  expertise.  Assures  that  anticipatec 
problems  in  manufacture,  assembly,  installation,  and  operation  are  resolved 
by  the  drawings  produced.  Exercises  independent  judgment  in  selecting  and 
interpreting  data  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  design  intent.  Although  working 
primarily  as  a  drafter,  may  occasionally  perform  engineering  design  work 
in  interpreting  general  designs  prepared  by  others  or  in  completing  missing 
design  details.  May  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  lower  level  drafters  or 
serve  as  coordinator  and  planner  for  large  and  complex  drafting  projects. 

Class  B.  Prepares  complete  sets  of  complex  drawings  whicl 
include  multiple  views,  detail  drawings,  and  assembly  drawings.  Drawings 
include  complex  design  features  that  require  considerable  drafting  skill  tc 
visualize  and  portray.  Assignments  regularly  require  the  use  of  mathematical 
formulas  to  compute  weights,  load  capacities,  dimensions,  quantities  ol 
materials,  etc.  Working  from  sketches  and  verbal  information  supplied  by 
an  engineer  or  designer,  determines  the  most  appropriate  views,  detail 
drawings,  and  supplementary  information  needed  to  complete  assignments. 
Selects  required  information  from  precedents,  manufacturers'  catalogs,  anc 
technical  guides.  Independently  resolves  most  of  the  problems  encountered. 
Supervisor  or  designer  may  suggest  methods  of  approach  or  provide  advice 
on  unusually  difficult  problems. 


I  RAFTER — Continued 

NOTE:  Exclude  drafters  performing  work  of  similar  difficulty  to 

iat  described  at  this  level  but  who  provide  support  for  a  variety  of  organi- 
ations  which  have  widely  differing  functions  or  requirements. 

Class  C.  Prepares  various  drawings  of  parts  and  assemblies, 
icluding  sectional  profiles,  irregular  or  reverse  curves,  hidden  lines,  and 
mall  or  intricate  details.  Work  requires  use  of  most  of  the  conventional 
rafting  techniques  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  procedures  of 
le  industry.  Familiar  or  recurring  work  is  assigned  in  general  terms; 
nfamiliar  assignments  include  information  on  methods,  procedures,  sources 
f  information,  and  precedents  to  be  followed.  Simple  revisions  to  existing 
rawings  may  be  assigned  with  a  verbal  explanation  of  the  desired  results; 
Uore  complex  revisions  are  produced  from  sketches  which  clearly  depict 
tie  desired  product. 

Class  D.  Prepares  drawings  of  simple,  easily  visualized  parts  or 
quipment  from  sketches  or  marked-up  prints.  Selects  appropriate  templates 
nd  other  equipment  needed  to  complete  assignments.  Drawings  fit  familiar 
atterns  and  present  few  technical  problems.  Supervisor  provides  detailed 
Instructions  on  new  assignments,  gives  guidance  when  questions  arise,  and 
eviews  completed  work  for  accuracy. 

Class  E.  Working  under  close  supervision,  traces  or  copies 
inished  drawings ,  making  clearly  indicated  revisions.  Uses  appropriate 
templates  to  draw  curved  lines.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop 
ncreasing  skill  in  various  drafting  techniques.  Work  is  spot-checked  during 
rogress  and  reviewed  upon  completion. 

NOTE:  Exclude  drafters  performing  elementary  tasks  while 

eceiving  training  in  the  most  basic  drafting  methods. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
>y  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
•epairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Vork  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
•equired  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
hr  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
;o,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
snginee  rs . 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by 
reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents!  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


frequent  engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of 
the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  per¬ 
forming  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  text  in¬ 
struments  (e.g.,  dual  trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters, 
pulse  generators). 


Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (l.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  that  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 


Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 


Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  In  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  in¬ 
structions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generator s ,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes).  Is 
not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can  advance 
to  higher  level  technician. 


Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

A  registered  nurse  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
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REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE— Continued 

health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions; 
using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di¬ 
mensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and 
experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  in¬ 
stallation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distri¬ 
bution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical 
equipment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers, 
circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  trans¬ 
mission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other 
specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or 
equipment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of 
wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools 
and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes 
and  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  con¬ 
sistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  in¬ 
volves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  specifica¬ 
tions;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  hand- 
tools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard 
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machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standarc 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds,  and  speed; 
of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals 
selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work 
and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the 
machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-sho; 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalen 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MACHINERY) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishnaent 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Examining  machines  and  mechanica 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  ii 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  < 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs' 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  o 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  al 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary 
duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MOTOR  VEHICLE) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  per¬ 
forming  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges 
drills,  or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing 
broken  or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  re¬ 
assembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making 
necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  01 
tightening  body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenanc; 
mechainc  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  througl 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repaii 
customers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  anc 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Layiny 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  othei 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  wit! 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-drivei 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  o 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipe; 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefittei 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  forma 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  system; 

are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 


Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
•quipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
ockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
York  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
iheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifica- 
ions;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
nachines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
itting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
raining  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
;quivalent  training  and  experience. 


MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
nstalls  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  work; 
nte rpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  handtools 
and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses,  strength 
af  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equipment; 
selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing  and 
•naintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives  and 
speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
:  worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of 
work  the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In 
some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials 
and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to 
perform  specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also 
performed  by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  1  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
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work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
processes  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  one  or  more  systems  which  provide  an 
establishment  with  such  services  as  heat,  air-conditioning  (cool,  humidify, 
dehumidify,  filter,  and  circulate  air),  refrigeration,  steam  or  high-tempera- 
tUre  water,  or  electricity.  Duties  involve:  Observing  and  interpreting 
readings  on  gauges,  meters,  and  charts  which  register  various  aspects  of 
the  system's  operation;  adjusting  controls  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  system  and  to  meet  demands  for  the  service  provided;  recording 
in  logs  various  aspects  of  the  system's  operation;  keeping  the  engines, 
machinery,  and  equipment  of  the  system  in  good  working  order.  May  direct 
and  coordinate  activities  of  other  workers  (not  stationary  engineers)  in  per¬ 
forming  tasks  directly  related  to  operating  and  maintaining  the  system  or 
systems. 

The  classification  excludes  head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments 
employing  more  than  one  engineer;  workers  required  to  be  skilled  in  the 
repair  of  electronic  control  equipment;  and  workers  in  establishments  pro¬ 
ducing  electricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  sale. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Tends  one  or  more  boilers  to  produce  steam  or  high-temperature 
water  for  use  in  an  establishment.  Fires  boiler.  Observes  and  interprets 
readings  on  gauges,  meters,  and  charts  which  register  various  aspects  of 
boiler  operation.  Adjusts  controls  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  boiler  opera¬ 
tion  and  to  meet  demands  for  steam  or  high-temperature  water.  May  also 
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BOILER  TENDER — Continued 


do  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Maintain  a  log  in  which  various  aspects 
of  boiler  operation  are  recorded;  clean,  oil,  make  minor  repairs  or  assist 
in  repairs  to  boilerroom  equipment;  and,  following  prescribed  methods 
treat  boiler  water  with  chemicals  and  analyze  boiler  water  for  such  things’ 
as  acidity,  causticity,  and  alkalinity. 

The  classification  excludes  workers  in  establishments  producting 
electricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  sale. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
H  with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 

good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over -the  -  road  drivers  are  excluded. 


m 

<  For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 

;  rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows- 

It 

m 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  l‘/2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  1 V2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 
Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons  ,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor-trailer 

SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 

Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received.  6 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped  e  e 
manifests,  bills  of  lading.  ’ 


,,  .,  .  Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 

erifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER — Continued 


receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  the 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  th 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  requir 
a"  ^}der standing  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  mos 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  recelvE 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routin 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizin' 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  an 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  am 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performini 
warehousing  duties. 


Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  fillin, 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator) 


ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  storei 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisitioi 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  othe 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  then 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependen 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  containei 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  ii 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledgi 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsioi 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
ither  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
goading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
:ars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
naterials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
naterials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
vorkers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


30W ER- TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
>r  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
nanufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
ruck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


HUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
r  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
oot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
o  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
.uestions  and  giving  directions. 


GUARD — Continued 


Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations  which 
require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  require 
minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria— Leesville,  La. 

I  Alpena-Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

J  Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont-Port  Arthui^-Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign-Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth-Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo- Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

F ort  Lauderdale — Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach- 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.-Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  C ross e-Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington-Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
Me  Allen— Pharr— Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 
Mobile-Pensacola—  Panama  City 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern- Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  (statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard-Simi  Valley^Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen-Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 

Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— Lawton— Altus, 
Tex.— Okla. 

Yakima  Richland — Kennewick — 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  foi 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  account¬ 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  direc¬ 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
engineers,  engineering  technicians, 
drafters,  and  clerical  employees 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulle¬ 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pro- 
fessional,  Administrative.  Technical 
and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978,  $  2.4C 
a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  re¬ 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  the 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 


^rea  Wage 
Surveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
•nay  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
-.over,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Dffice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
1970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 

Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $1.00 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N. Y.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-58,  $1.20 

Anaheim— Santa  Anar-Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1978  1  _  2025-28,  $1.40 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1  _  2025-50,  $1.50 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 _  2025-38,  $1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 _ 2025-15,  80  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978* _  2025-43,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978  1 _ 2025-71,  $1.30 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1978* -  2025-51,  $1.20 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  _  2025-32,  $1.30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-59,  $1.50 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 _  2025-29,  $1.00 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-52,  $1.50 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-10,  $1.00 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-66,  $  1.00 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-48,  $1.00 

Denver— Boulder ,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1 _ --  2050-7,  $1.50 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978* _  2025-31,  $1.20 

Cainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

Cary— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 -  (To  be  surveyed) 

Creen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1 _  2025-41,  $1.20 

Creensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 

Creenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  -  2025-30,  $1.00 

rlartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1978  * _  2025-14,  $1.20 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-23,  $1.20 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-3,  $1.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  19781 _  2025-57,  $1.50 

lackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  1  _  2050-9,  $1.20 

lacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-67,  $  1.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 -  2025-53,  $1.30 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1 9 7 8  1 -  2025-61,  $1.50 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-62,  $  1.00 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978 1 _  2025-60,  $1.30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-8,  $1.30 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1,  $1.30 

Nas sau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Junel978' -  2025-33,  $1.30 

Newark,  N. J.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-5,  $1.30 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1  _  2050-2,  $1.30 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl978  1  _  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  _  2025-20,  70  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  _Va.— N.C.,  May  1978 -  2025-21,  80  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-47,  $  1.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40,  $1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56,  $  1.00 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N. J.,  June  1978* -  2025-36,  $1.20 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54,  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1979  1  -  2050-11,  $1.50 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978  1 _  2025-70,  $1.20 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25,  $1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  * _  2025-37,  $1.10 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N. Y.,  June  1978  1  -  2025-42,  $1.20 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27,  $1.40 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 _  2025-26,  80  cents 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Ill.,  Mar.  1978  _  2025-13,  $1.20 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-75,  $1.00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-64,  $1.00 

Salt  Lake  C ity— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1 -  2025-72.  $1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  _  2025-17,  70  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73,  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978* -  2025-10,  $1.40 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  1 -  2025-9,  $1.20 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 -  2025-74,  $1.00 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44,  $1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1978 1 -  2025-24,  $1.20 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-55,  $1.20 

Utica— Rome,  N.  Y.,  July  1978 -  2025-34,  $1.00 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  Mar.  1979 -  2050-4,  $1.20 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-16,  80  cents 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978  1 -  2025-19,  $1.10 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-6,  $1.00 
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*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 


U  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Official  Business 
Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Regional  Offices 


Region  I 

1603  JFK  Federal  Building 

Government  Center 

Boston.  Mass  02203 

Phone  223-6761  (Area  Code  617) 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Region  II 

Suite  3400 

1515  Broadway 

New  York.  NY  10036 

Phone  399-5406  (Area  Code  212) 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Region  111 

3535  Market  Street, 

P  O  Box  13309 
Philadelphia.  Pa  19101 
Phone  596-1154  (Area  Code  21: 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Region  V 

9th  Floor  230  S  Dearborn  St 

Chicago.  Ill  60604 

Phone  353-1880  (Area  Code  312) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Region  VI 

Second  Floor 

555  Griffin  Square  Building 

Dallas.  Tex  75202 

Phone  767-69  71  (Area  Code  214) 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Regions  VII  and  VIII 

Federal  Office  Building 
911  Walnut  St  ,  15th  Floor 
Kansas  City.  Mo  64106 
Phone  374-2481  (Area  Code  816) 


VII 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


VIII 

Colorado 
Montana 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Postage  and  Fees  Paid 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Third  Class  Mail 


Lab-441 


Region  IV 

Suite  540 

1371  Peachtree  St.,  N  E 

Atlanta.  Ga  30309 

Phone  881-4418  (Area  Code  404) 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 


Regions  IX  and  X 

450  Golden  Gate  Ave 
Box  36017 

San  Francisco,  Calif  94102 
Phone  556-4678  (Area  Code  415) 


IX 

Arizona 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 


X 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 


JTi-Xfc 


Hartford,  Connecticut, 
Metropolitan  Area 
March  1 979 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  March  1979  survey  of  occupa¬ 
tional  earnings  in  the  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional 
office  in  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Gordon  E.  Bowen, 
Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose 
wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in 
this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 

A  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 
in  the  Hartford-New  Britain-Bristol,  Conn.,  area  is  available  for  the 
machinery  manufacturing  industry  (January  1978).  Available  for  the  Hartford 
area  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  seven  selected  building  trades. 
Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See 
back  cover  for  addresses.) 


Area 

Wage 

Survey 


J.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bay  Marshall,  Secretary 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
lanet  L.  Norwood 
Commissioner ' 

August  1979 
Bulletin  2050-12 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  had 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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fable  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ECRE  T  ARIES - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUMLIC  UTILITIES - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  M  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUMLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

TEN06RAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

RANSCRIMING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 
NONMANUFACTURING - 

YP 1ST  S - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ILE  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


Weekly  earnings1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

% 

* 

S 

% 

% 

\ 

* 

* 

s  s 

s 

S 

* 

* 

s 

4 

s 

S 

* 

weekly 

115 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

2 1C 

220 

2  30 

240 

250 

2  6C 

270 

280 

29C 

300 

worker. 

hour.1 

standard) 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

% 

and 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

115 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

2  50 

260 

2  7C 

280 

290 

300 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

2.991 

38.0 

213.50 

296.50 

184.50-236.00 

- 

- 

9 

22 

62 

58 

139 

288 

327 

344 

354 

296 

225 

162 

151 

118 

137 

89 

66 

45 

99 

788 

40.0 

224.00 

212.50 

187.00-260.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

33 

86 

74 

90 

83 

46 

61 

43 

35 

28 

63 

22 

29 

27 

57 

2.203 

37.0 

209.50 

205.00 

182.50-230.50 

- 

- 

9 

22 

59 

50 

106 

202 

253 

254 

271 

25C 

164 

1  19 

l  16 

90 

74 

67 

37 

18 

42 

53 

39.0 

263.50 

278.00 

220.00-304.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

2 

~ 

4 

1 

1 

6 

~ 

_ 

7 

7 

3 

*15 

89 

39.0 

280.50 

269.50 

246.00-307.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 

7 

10 

4 

15 

7 

3 

8 

**24 

42 

40.0 

269.50 

264. 50 

228.50-293.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 

7 

* 

2 

10 

1 

3 

8 

47 

37.5 

290.50 

277.50 

259.00-310.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

10 

2 

5 

7 

2 

5 

1  6 

458 

38.5 

240.00 

236.00 

205.00-272.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

8 

15 

31 

9 

52 

25 

54 

28 

40 

18 

40 

27 

35 

16  44 

9*** ****3! 

202 

39.  5 

258.50 

259.00 

226.50-285.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

1 

16 

3 

28 

21 

14 

9 

27 

16 

18 

256 

38.0 

225.00 

220.50 

1 92.50-257.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

8 

8 

29 

8 

36 

22 

26 

7 

26 

9 

13 

11 

17 

7 

1  3 

677 

38.0 

225.50 

220.50 

200.00-253.50 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

4 

7 

17 

42 

22 

60 

97 

74 

51 

44 

65 

57 

47 

22 

18 

17 

24 

278 

40.0 

228.00 

220.00 

194.00-260.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

27 

15 

26 

38 

20 

14 

14 

20 

17 

26 

6 

1C 

15 

1  8 

399 

37.0 

223.50 

221.00 

204.00-246.00 

- 

- 

9 

- 

4 

7 

5 

15 

7 

34 

59 

54 

37 

30 

45 

40 

21 

16 

8 

2  6 

28 

39.5 

263.00 

273.50 

245.00-288.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

— 

“ 

— 

1 

~ 

4 

— 

1 

6 

— 

■ 

4 

5 

? 

5 

578 

38.  5 

191.50 

189.00 

178.00-203.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

9 

37 

113 

131 

111 

69 

74 

13 

5 

4 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

4 

245 

40.0 

187.50 

187.00 

175.00-198.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

21 

51 

56 

51 

28 

23 

8 

1 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

— 

333 

37.5 

194.00 

190.00 

179.50-207.00 

- 

- 

3 

4 

16 

62 

75 

60 

41 

51 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

— 

2 

4 

216 

38.0 

166.00 

160.00 

146.50-184.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

21 

52 

21 

40 

17 

20 

28 

10 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

195 

38.0 

164.50 

160.00 

146.00-182.00 

- 

- 

21 

49 

18 

40 

16 

19 

16 

9 

2 

1 

1 

2 

■ 

1 

714 

39.5 

209.50 

210.50 

172.50-246.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

22 

60 

73 

59 

52 

43 

43 

44 

47 

54 

87 

37 

40 

49 

- 

- 

- 

625 

40.0 

215.50 

221.00 

180.50-247.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

36 

58 

44 

42 

37 

39 

41 

47 

54 

87 

37 

4C 

49 

— 

89 

37.0 

169.00 

167.50 

155.00-180.00 

- 

- 

4 

8 

24 

15 

15 

10 

6 

4 

3 

300 

40.0 

223. 50 

241 .50 

170.00-263.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

36 

23 

13 

4 

3 

11 

7 

14 

17 

30 

37 

4C 

49 

- 

- 

- 

291 

40.0 

224.50 

243.50 

170.00-263.50 

- 

- 

- 

14 

35 

23 

13 

3 

1 

9 

6 

14 

17 

30 

37 

4C 

414 

39.5 

200.00 

198.00 

173.50-226.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

24 

50 

46 

48 

40 

3? 

37 

33 

37 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

179 

37.  0 

164.00 

160. 50 

145.00-179.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

17 

35 

35 

22 

26 

28 

9 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

172 

37.  0 

163.50 

159.00 

143.00-179.50 

- 

- 

2 

17 

35 

34 

21 

23 

28 

8 

3 

1 

1.267 

38.5 

163.50 

156.00 

1 37.50-181.00 

5 

13 

121 

212 

160 

180 

139 

113 

75 

55 

37 

35 

46 

30 

45 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7  36 

37.0 

146.00 

142.50 

1 32.00-157.50 

5 

13 

121 

193 

118 

115 

80 

49 

21 

12 

3 

1 

4 

1 

445 

39.0 

188. 0C 

182.00 

1 60.00-219.50 

3 

5 

2 

9 

30 

55 

55 

58 

40 

29 

21 

27 

35 

30 

45 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

197 

37.  5 

165.00 

164. 50 

153.00-174.00 

3 

5 

2 

7 

21 

34 

4  1 

45 

18 

12 

3 

1 

4 

1 

822 

38.0 

150.00 

1  4  5 . 50 

132.00-162.50 

2 

8 

119 

203 

130 

125 

84 

55 

35 

26 

16 

8 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

283 

40.0 

172.00 

170.50 

154.50-185.00 

- 

- 

- 

17 

33 

44 

45 

51 

32 

26 

16 

8 

1  1 

— 

— 

5  39 

37.0 

139.00 

136.00 

130.00-148.50 

2 

8 

119 

186 

97 

81 

3Q 

4 

3 

624 

37.5 

139.00 

135.00 

125.00-151.00 

26 

38 

153 

148 

98 

59 

76 

11 

5 

2 

3 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

30 

40.  0 

170.50 

157.50 

145. 50-182. 0C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

3 

3 

3 

3 

— 

1 

594 

37.5 

137.50 

133.50 

125.00-149.00 

26 

38 

153 

148 

86 

56 

73 

8 

2 

2 

2 

62 

38.0 

157.50 

153.50 

126.50-173.00 

- 

- 

16 

2 

12 

9 

3 

8 

5 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

50 

37.5 

146.00 

144.50 

123.00-157.00 

' 

16 

2 

12 

9 

3 

5 

2 

1 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  3  at  $  300  to  $310;  4  at  $310  to  $  320;  1  at  $  320  to  $330;  3  at  $330  to  $340;  2  at  $340  to  $  350;  1  at  $350  to  $  360;  and  1  at  $  360  to  $370 

**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  5  at  $300  to  $310;  2  at  $310  to  $320;  2  at  $320  to  $330;  3  at  $  330  to  $340;  2  at  $  340  to  $350;  4  at  $  350  to  $360,  1  at  $  360  to  $370,  1  at  $370  to  $380,  2  at  $380 

o  $390;  “VorkeVs^re^istHbuted  as  follows:  7  at  $300  to  $310;  2  at  $310  to  $  320;  5  at  $  320  to  $  330;  4  at  $330  to  $340;  11  at  $340  to  $  350;  1  at  $  370  to  $  380;  and  1  at  $380  to  $  390. 

****  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  3  at  $300  to  $310;  1  at  $320  to  $330;  and  1  at  $330  to  $340. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  Hartford.  Conn.,  March  1979— Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  R 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C 
NONMANUF  ACT  UR  I  NG - 


MESSENGERS - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


SUITCHROARO  OPERATORS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NO NM  A  N Uf  ACTURI  NG  — 


SUI TCHROARO  opera  tor-reception ists- 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  R 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  — 
PUMLIC  UTILITIES 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  a 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
PUMLIC  UTILITIES 


CLASS  R 


machine  MILLERS 


PAYROLL  CLERKS - 

MANUFACTURING - 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  M 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I  TIES - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Averag 
weekly 
houi*l 
(rt  and  art 

Weel 

( 

)  Mean 2 

Median 

$ 

$ 

213 

37.5 

14C.50 

136.00 

198 

37.  5 

14C.00 

135.00 

349 

37.5 

135.00 

130.50 

346 

37.5 

135.00 

130. 50 

129 

38.0 

147.50 

141 .00 

26 

40.0 

172.00 

161 .00 

103 

38.0 

141.00 

137.00 

138 

38.  5 

163.00 

156.00 

27 

40.  0 

188.50 

166.50 

111 

38.  0 

157.00 

149.50 

209 

39.0 

158.00 

154.00 

88 

39.  5 

164.50 

155.00 

121 

38.  5 

153. 5C 

148.00 

210 

40.  0 

204.50 

196.00 

121 

40.0 

199.00 

194.00 

112 

40.0 

185.50 

185.00 

99 

40.0 

190.50 

185.00 

2*344 

39.  0 

164.50 

160.00 

568 

39.5 

185.00 

180.00 

1.776 

39.0 

158.00 

151.00 

49 

40.0 

192.50 

205.00 

1*187 

39.0 

175.50 

177.50 

296 

39. 5 

205.50 

203.00 

891 

39.  0 

165.50 

1  6  3 . 50 

1.157 

39.0 

153.50 

150.00 

272 

40. C 

162.00 

155.00 

885 

39.0 

150.50 

148.00 

36 

39.  5 

185.50 

200.00 

26 

a 

O 

• 

o 

198.50 

186. 50 

212 

39.0 

175.00 

170.00 

80 

40.  0 

177.50 

174.00 

132 

38.  5 

73.50 

170.00 

1.059 

38.5 

65.00 

165.00 

237 

40.0 

70.00 

170.00 

822 

38. C 

63.00 

161.00 

546 

38.5 

72.03 

172. 50 

159 

40.0 

75.50 

175.50 

387 

37.5 

70.53 

171.00 

513 

38.5  1 

57.50 

155.00 

78 

«o. n  i 

59.50 

160.50 

4  35 

38.5 

57.00 

154.00 

37 

40.0  1 

98.50 

85.00 

Middle  range  2 


$  $ 

132.00-149.00 
1 32.00-148.50 


123.00-147.00 

123.00-147.00 


125.00-162.50 
152.00-195.00 
124.50-1 54.00 


1 38.50-1 73.00 
145.00-231.00 
1 34.00-1 66.00 


145.00-169.50 
145.00-170.00 
1 31.50-165.00 


166.50- 213.50 

171.50- 213.50 


135.00-186.50 
1 55.00-210.00 
1 30. 00-180. 00 
1 60.00-220.00 


142.00-200.00 
180.50-223.50 
135.00-1 89.50 


129.00-170.00 
143.00-172.00 
122.00-1 70.00 
150.00-212.50 


160.00-241.00 


140.00-171.50 
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120  110  140  150  160  170  180  190  200  210  220  230  240  250  $260  *270  *280  *290  *30C 


56  211  117 


56  211  117 


12 

8 

13 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

8 

4 

11 

2 

- 

- 

2 

20 

15 

12 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

17 

11 

12 

1 

2 

2 

1 

38 

27 

22 

11 

6 

3 

4 

21 

15 

7 

6 

3 

3 

17 

12 

15 

5 

3 

- 

4 

3 

18 

21 

12 

54 

6 

10 

3 

18 

21 

12 

14 

6 

10 

3 

18 

21 

12 

16 

_ 

7 

3 

18 

21 

12 

14 

- 

7 

205 

215 

216 

226 

143 

134 

113 

70 

69 

26 

87 

29 

43 

57 

135 

146 

190 

139 

114 

91 

56 

4 

1 

2 

5 

- 

5 

11 

54 

87 

88 

178 

90 

89 

85 

20 

18 

9 

67 

27 

32 

38 

34 

69 

79 

111 

63 

57 

47 

151 

128 

128 

48 

53 

45 

28 

50 

51 

17 

20 

2 

11 

19 

101 

77 

111 

28 

51 

34 

9 

4 

1 

2 

- 

- 

5 

7 

11 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  1979 


Weekly  earning^^™ 

Number  of  workers  rec 

eiving  straight- 

time  weekly  earnings  of- 

Avii 

% 

* 

S  t 

* 

i 

t 

s 

* 

% 

% 

* 

* 

S 

s 

* 

Number 

weekly 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

3  60 

wodcen 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

* 

and 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

140 

under 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

3  8C 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1*568 

38.0 

36C.00 

351.50 

322.50-401.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

39 

20  3 

115 

2  50 

249 

1  56 

1.217 

37.0 

355.00 

348.50 

322.50-391.50 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

" 

' 

‘ 

" 

' 

12 

6 

182 

91 

217 

200 

1  31 

478 

38.  5 

413.50 

411 .50 

382.50-443.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

15 

46 

49 

295 

38.0 

404.50 

403.00 

375.00-436.50 

~ 

— 

— 

" 

" 

2 

15 

33 

36 

534 

37.  5 

357.00 

347.50 

329.50-386.00 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

11 

46 

157 

109 

60 

434 

37.0 

361.00 

351.50 

330.50-390.00 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

' 

9 

30 

127 

74 

51 

556 

37.  0 

316.50 

309.00 

285.00-345.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

13 

39 

192 

67 

78 

94 

47 

68 

40.0 

287.50 

280.00 

269.50-296.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

33 

19 

8 

3 

1 

488 

36.5 

320.50 

318.50 

287.00-347.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

“ 

12 

6 

173 

59 

75 

93 

44 

1.235 

37.5 

291.50 

278.50 

251.50-326.53 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

8 

8 

5 

109 

272 

218 

182 

96 

89 

90 

68 

96 

40.  0 

306.00 

309.50 

254.00-345.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

8 

12 

7 

1 1 

14 

10 

11 

6 

1*139 

37.5 

290.50 

274. 50 

251.50-326.50 

' 

" 

8 

8 

2 

101 

260 

211 

171 

82 

79 

79 

62 

30 

40.0 

334.50 

328.00 

306.50-346.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

7 

6 

3 

2 

6  36 

37.0 

281.00 

280.50 

249.50-303.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

98 

123 

88 

156 

81 

45 

25 

12 

46 

40.0 

322.50 

320.00 

285.50-354.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7 

6 

7 

4 

8 

590 

37.0 

278.00 

278. 50 

249.50-299.50 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

98 

119 

81 

150 

74 

41 

17 

8 

1.091 

38.  C 

212.50 

205. 50 

175.00-246.00 

6 

56 

67 

100 

103 

79 

78 

84 

88 

130 

105 

89 

48 

28 

21 

9 

- 

220 

40.0 

243.00 

236.50 

204.00-289.00 

- 

17 

- 

0 

- 

16 

9 

19 

23 

25 

18 

29 

18 

18 

16 

8 

871 

37.5 

205.00 

198.00 

1 71.00-235.00 

6 

39 

67 

96 

103 

63 

69 

65 

65 

105 

87 

6C 

30 

10 

5 

1 

167 

38.5 

275.00 

276.50 

247.00-308.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

6 

11 

18 

27 

27 

25 

23 

19 

9 

- 

95 

37.0 

258.00 

249.50 

223.50-284.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

1  1 

14 

19 

15 

1  7 

3 

601 

38.  5 

216.00 

212.00 

190.00-244.00 

_ 

26 

26 

21 

39 

38 

50 

66 

73 

96 

75 

61 

23 

5 

2 

- 

~ 

101 

40.0 

232.50 

219.00 

209.50-263.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

6 

17 

23 

14 

8 

16 

10 

2 

500 

38.0 

212.50 

212.00 

185.50-240.0^ 

- 

26 

26 

21 

39 

33 

44 

49 

50 

82 

67 

45 

13 

3 

2 

323 

38.0 

174.00 

170. 50 

161.50-183.00 

6 

30 

41 

79 

64 

41 

26 

12 

4 

16 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

40.0 

180.50 

182.00 

145.50-202.00 

- 

17 

- 

Q 

- 

11 

3 

2 

7 

2 

1 

— 

276 

37.  5 

173.00 

170.00 

162.00-1 81.50 

6 

13 

41 

75 

64 

30 

23 

10 

4 

9 

1 

45 

39.5 

220.00 

231.00 

168.50-265.00 

4 

2 

1 

5 

2 

- 

4 

2 

1 

3 

8 

7 

3 

3 

- 

- 

561 

40.0 

270.50 

271.00 

239.50-305.50 

6 

_ 

7 

3 

10 

- 

13 

12 

20 

70 

90 

91 

71 

78 

56 

22 

11 

557 

40.0 

270.50 

271.00 

239.50-306.00 

6 

- 

7 

3 

10 

- 

1  3 

12 

20 

70 

90 

91 

69 

76 

56 

22 

11 

267 

40.0 

301.00 

30  4.50 

279.00-328.00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

13 

30 

25 

44 

69 

49 

22 

11 

267 

40.0 

301.00 

304.50 

279.00-328.00 

3 

13 

30 

25 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) - - - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  N6 - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  <  BUSINESS) - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURI N6 - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  •  CLASS  M - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  a: 

MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  »CTURI NG - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 

MAN UF ACTURI NG  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIANS 


ORAFTERS - 

MANUFACTURING 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING - 


and 


145 

128 


63 

51 


65 

60 


17 

17 

54 

4 

50 


1  42 
107 


83 

48 


51 

51 


19 

2 

17 


1 C  9 
67 


147 

76 


82  *138 
43  67 


26 

23 


*  Workers  were 


distributed  as  follows:  67  at  $440  to  $460;  46  at  $460  to  $480;  19  at  $480  to  $500;  4  at  $500  to  $520;  1  at  $520  to  $540;  and  1  at  $540  to  $560. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 5  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  REN 
FILE  clerks: 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

HESSE N6ERS: 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  *  — 
nonmanuf ACTURIN6  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

secretaries  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUMLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  class  a  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  •  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PUMLIC  UTILITIES  - 

secretaries*  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

stenographers: 

NONMANUF ACTURI  N6 - 

TRANSCRIBIN6-MACHINE  TYPISTS  — 
NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

typists: 

nonmanufacturing - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  a: 
NONMANUFACTURING - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  •: 
NONMANUFACTURING - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Number 

of 

woikers 


34 


2.892 

700 

2.192 

52 

85 

38 

47 


Average 

(mean2) 

Week  hr 
hour*1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(standard) 

37.5 

$  I 

147.00 

38.  0 

143.50 

39.  5 

152.00 

39.0 

150.50 

38.0 

210.50 

40.0 

214.50 

37.0 

209.50 

39.0 

263.50 

38.  5 

277.00 

40.0 

260.50 

37.5 

290.50 

38.5 

234.00 

38.0 

225.00 

38.0 

220.00 

37.0 

223.50 

39.  5 

262.50 

38.5 

191.50 

40.0 

187.50 

37.5 

194.00 

38.0 

166.00 

38.  0 

164.50 

37.0 

164.00 

37.  0 

164.00 

37.  0 

163.50 

37.  0 

146.00 

37.5 

165.50 

37.0 

138.50 

37.5 

137.50 

37.5 

137.00 

37.5 

148.50 

37.5 

145.00 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

FILE  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING 

messengers: 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  N6 

SWI  TCHBOARO  OPERATORS 
NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 

SWITCH MO ARP  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTION T  STS- 
MANUF ACTURI NG 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUMLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  M 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUFACTURING 


NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 
PUMLIC  UTILITIES 


Number 

of 

wozken 


200 

189 


40,0  333.00 


Average 
( mean2) 

Weekly 

houn* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

37.5 

$ 

141.00 

37.0 

140.50 

37.5 

133.50 

37.5 

133.50 

37.5 

139.00 

38.  5 

160.50 

38.  0 

157.00 

39.0 

158.00 

39.  5 

164.50 

38.  5 

153.50 

40.  0 

184.00 

40.  0 

189.50 

40. C 

179.00 

40.0 

184.50 

39.0 

163. 50 

39.  5 

179.50 

38.5 

159.00 

40.0 

188.50 

39.  0 

174.50 

39.0 

199.00 

38.  5 

167.50 

39.0 

153.00 

40.0 

162.00 

39.0 

150.50 

39.5 

178.50 

38.5 

175.00 

39.5 

176.00 

38.0 

174.50 

38.  5 

164.00 

38.0 

163. OC 

38.0 

170.50 

37.5 

17C.00 

38.  5 

157.00 

40.0 

159.50 

38.  5 

157.00 

40.0 

198.50 

Average 
(mean*) 


Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


(BUSINESS) : 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  a: 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS).  CLASS  a: 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  ( BUSINESS) * 
CLASS  a: 

manufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS 
NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  a: 
NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


Number 

of 

worken 


Weekly 

hour* 

(standard) 


Weekly 

earning!1 

(standard) 


823  37.0 


$ 

360.50 


225  38.0  408.50 


281  37.0  363.00 


322.00 

320.00 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  1979 


Hourly  earnings  * 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry,  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

NONHANUF ACTURIN6  - 

maintenance  FLECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON«ANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  <  MACH I NEP  V )  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

IMOTOR  VEHICLES )  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUML1C  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  pipefitters  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLURI6HTS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  < T  00L  ROOM )  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

•  stationary  engineers - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ioiler  tenoers - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMSNUF ACTURI NG  - 


N  L 

* 

S 

5 

« 

i 

T 

* 

s 

S 

S 

~i - 

4 

% 

S 

s 

S 

1 

s 

S 

S 

* 

~i — 

of 

4.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5. 

20 

5. 

4C 

5 

.60 

5.80 

6.00 

6 

.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

a 

O 

O 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.  20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.40 

9.80 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  1 

Under 

and 

and 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

*.60 

4.80 

5.00 

5.20 

5. 

40 

5. 

60 

5 

.80 

6.00 

6.20 

6 

.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.  20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.  80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.60 

9.80 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

106 

7.40 

7.  61 

6.52-  8.35 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

7 

- 

3 

9 

4 

5 

5 

5 

2 

2 

6 

6 

2 

46 

1 

1 

36 

6.82 

6.  52 

6.00-  7.40 

* 

“ 

1 

1 

- 

1 

9 

4 

4 

1 

2 

- 

- 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

283 

7.58 

7.  58 

6.80-  8.69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

_ 

7 

1 

19 

14 

14 

29 

21 

24 

7 

26 

24 

13 

72 

1 

4 

248 

7.59 

7.59 

6.80-  8.69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

7 

- 

16 

9 

13 

25 

20 

21 

6 

26 

17 

11 

69 

1 

35 

7.57 

7.31 

6.60-  8.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

5 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

7 

2 

3 

1 

3 

- 

62 

7.16 

7.63 

6.47-  7.91 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

5 

2 

_ 

4 

1 

8 

2 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

7 

26 

53 

7.21 

7.65 

6.47-  7.91 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

4 

2 

4 

1 

6 

2 

1 

- 

3 

1 

5 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67 

7.42 

7.20 

7.18-  7.57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

7 

9 

29 

4 

3 

6 

8 

67 

7.42 

7.20 

7.18-  7.57 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

9 

29 

4 

3 

6 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

167 

7.17 

7.31 

6.73-  7.61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

7 

7 

9 

5 

_ 

5 

27 

3 

9 

35 

17 

2 

13 

28 

167 

7.17 

7.  31 

6.73-  7.61 

‘ 

— 

— 

“ 

7 

7 

9 

5 

5 

27 

3 

9 

35 

17 

2 

13 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

315 

8.16 

8.  45 

7.33-  9.60 

10 

1 

1 

3 

6 

2 

2 

_ 

7 

6 

16 

1 

4 

2 

39 

12 

4 

25 

38 

18 

7 

96 

15 

56 

8.09 

8.45 

7.91-  8.69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

- 

2 

1 

23 

18 

259 

8.18 

8.  39 

7.33-  9.60 

10 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

- 

- 

7 

3 

16 

1 

_ 

_ 

39 

12 

2 

24 

15 

7 

96 

1  5 

208 

8.50 

9.  45 

7.33-  9.60 

3 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

- 

- 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

39 

10 

2 

15 

- 

7 

96 

15 

140 

7.73 

8.  35 

7.03-  8.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

8 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1  1 

8 

10 

5 

2 

_ 

81 

139 

7.73 

8.  35 

7.03-  8.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1  1 

8 

10 

5 

1 

- 

81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

109 

7.49 

8.  24 

6.74-  8.45 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

_ 

2 

9 

6 

5 

4 

_ 

4 

3 

55 

109 

7.49 

8.  24 

6.74-  8.45 

- 

“ 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

- 

2 

9 

6 

5 

4 

- 

4 

3 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

93 

6.  26 

6.  53 

6.18-  6.62 

4 

6 

_ 

3 

2 

1 

4 

_ 

4 

6 

19 

28 

13 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

88 

6.  27 

6.  53 

6.28-  6.62 

3 

6 

- 

3 

2 

- 

4 

- 

3 

6 

19 

28 

12 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

209 

6.61 

6.  65 

6.05-  7.09 

- 

_ 

_ 

14 

3 

_ 

3 

10 

51 

_ 

17 

52 

_ 

10 

4 

3 

5 

37 

_ 

208 

6.61 

6.65 

6.05-  7.09 

- 

- 

~ 

14 

3 

3 

10 

51 

- 

17 

52 

- 

10 

4 

2 

5 

37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

458 

7.85 

7.73 

7.10-  8.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

42 

22 

33 

21 

22 

47 

53 

53 

63 

18 

53 

29 

•  58 

7.85 

7.73 

7. 1C-  8.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

42 

22 

33 

21 

22 

47 

53 

53 

63 

18 

53 

29 

- 

40 

7.41 

7.  20 

7.01-  8.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

_ 

4 

8 

7 

3 

_ 

1 

9 

2 

31 

7.31 

7.  20 

6.90-  7.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

3 

6 

5 

3 

- 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

82 

6.57 

6.70 

6.12-  7.33 

*9 

- 

_ 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

8 

1 1 

4 

8 

3 

9 

7 

_ 

10 

1 

_ 

43 

6.15 

6.  32 

5.23-  6.88 

7 

— 

— 

2 

3 

- 

- 

3 

3 

5 

7 

- 

4 

- 

6 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39 

7.  04 

7.07 

6.63-  7.85 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

10 

1 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  1  at  $4  to  $4.20;  1  at  $4.20  to  $4.40;  and  7  at  $4.40  to  $4.60. 


$3 


£2* 

*3 

'Cb 

a* 

c\ 

*«» 

51 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers. 


by  sex,  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings 4 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM.  ANO 

MATERIAL  "OVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 

POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

maintenance  carpenters: 

$ 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

150 

4.65 

36 

6.82 

60 

NO  Nm  A  N  UF  ACT  UR  I  NG 

NONWANUF ACTURI NG  - 

90 

4.  32 

maintenance  electricians: 

35 

743 

NO  N  *  A  N  UF  A  C  T  UR  I  NG  ” 

manufacturing  - 

3  30 

4.98 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

413 

5.75 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES!  - 

291 

8.15 

259 

8.18 

NONMANUf AC TURI N6  ~ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

208 

O 

in 

• 

CO 

material  handling  laborers: 

73 

296 

NONMAN UF ACTURI NG  - 

39 

7.  C  4 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS: 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

75 

7.60 

NATERIAL  WO VERE NT  »N0  CUSTODIAL 

guards: 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

718 

3.41 

GUARDS.  CLASS  «  - 

771 

3.42 

1.878 

80 

5.35 

3.  31 

382 

691 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1.496 

7.  38 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

673 

9.20 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

1.311 

3.64 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

1.081 

3.46 

TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

112 

4.94 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

47 

6.01 

MANUFACTURING  - 

110 

4.95 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  MEOIUH  TRUCK  - 

443 

6.73 

MANUFACTURING  - 

120 

5.  81 

NATERIAL  "OVENENT  and  custooial 

nonmanufacturing  - 

323 

7.07 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TR»CTOR-TR» ILER  - 

553 

7.81 

nonmanufacturing  - 

425 

8.67 

GUARDS : 

148 

3.22 

NON  MAN  (Jr  A L  1  UK  1  ML 

3.24 

38 

148 

3.22 

manufacturing  — 

N  U  N  M  A  N  Ur  AC  1  UK  i  Pi  L 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

101 

5.72 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS: 

765 

3.  27 

RECEIVERS -  -  - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

84 

5.25 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

66 

5.00 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

March  1975 

to 

March  1976 

March  1976 

to 

March  1977 

March  1977 
to 

March  1978 

March  1978 
to 

March  1979 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical.  _ 

6.4 

6.3 

5.6 

Electronic  data  processing 

6.5 

Industrial  nurses _ 

6.7 

6.2 

7.3 

6.3 

Skilled  maintenance  trades. 

9.7 

9.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

5.7 

6.6 

8.5 

8.2 

5.8 

8.2 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

6.4 

(6) 

6.0 

8.2 

10.1 

6.5 

(6) 

5.7 

(6) 

Electronic  data  processing 

5.5 

Industrial  nurses.. 

8.1 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

7.1 

10.4 

10.6 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

8. 6 

8.1 

6.9 

8.8 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

6.4 

5.8 

(6) 

2  6 

6.3 

6.3 

(6) 

6.7 

Electronic  data  processing 

5.5 

6.8 

Industrial  nurses _ 

7.3 

(6) 

5.8 

Unskilled  plant  workers.. 

7.1 

4.9 

■ 

7.8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  R - 

SECRETARIES*  CL*SS  C - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  d - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E - 

stenographers*  senior- 
stenographers.  GENERAL- 


TYPIST  S •  CLASS  • - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  R - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  — 
FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  R~ 
FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C — 

MESSENGERS - 

SWITCHBOARD  0PERAT0RS- 
SWITCHROARD  OPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS — 
ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B- 


PA 

Yf 

?0LL  Cl 

.ERKS - 

— — - 

KE 

Y 

ENTRY 

OPERATORS. 

CLASS  A — 

KE 

Y 

ENTRY 

OPERATORS. 

CLASS  R — 

Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen- 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Order 
clerks, 
class  B 

Accounti 

ng  clerks 

Payroll 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typist 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

gets 

Class  A 

Class  B 

clerks 

100 

116 

100 

135 

118 

100 

178 

134 

116 

100 

(6) 

148 

126 

111 

100 

175 

14? 

125 

(6) 

(6) 

ICO 

173 

154 

136 

(6) 

(6) 

(  6) 

100 

180 

14? 

(6) 

115 

(6) 

(  6) 

(6) 

100 

(6) 

151 

133 

121 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

98 

ICC 

204 

166 

154 

134 

(6) 

133 

118 

115 

116 

ICO 

174 

139 

127 

(6) 

(6) 

(  6> 

93 

104 

98 

88 

100 

205 

175 

155 

1  3? 

(6) 

(6) 

122 

(6) 

(6) 

1C2 

115 

100 

202 

194 

167 

1  AC 

120 

116 

(6) 

125 

125 

no 

123 

109 

100 

205 

1 6  C 

158 

147 

1  ?5 

(  6) 

123 

113 

1?3 

1C6 

118 

(6* 

96 

too 

175 

15C 

124 

118 

102 

1 C  4 

90 

107 

(6  ) 

80 

92 

90 

76 

79 

100 

160 

133 

116 

123 

(6) 

l  36 

102 

98 

1C2 

86 

89 

(6  ) 

82 

85 

97 

100 

160 

1**  8 

122 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

(61 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

84 

(6  1 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

84 

IOC 

157 

138 

114 

1C9 

(6) 

1C2 

89 

90 

93 

80 

88 

80 

81 

91 

91 

97 

90 

I"C 

172 

156 

125 

118 

1C8 

1C6 

107 

10^ 

108 

96 

1C1 

91 

92 

106 

104 

113 

113 

117 

IOC 

158 

139 

123 

115 

107 

(6) 

1C9 

89 

(6  ) 

81 

85 

88 

79 

9? 

94 

104 

103 

1 C*  4 

89 

1C? 

178 

1Q4 

13C 

110 

94 

1  21 

109 

96 

104 

88 

96 

81 

73 

84 

104 

103 

97 

1?  9 

91 

116 

167 

157 

136 

125 

110 

(6) 

104 

10? 

108 

95 

(6  ) 

95 

89 

9? 

106 

109 

(61 

lie 

95 

1°5 

Key  entry  operators 


Class  A  Class  B 


100 

118 


iii 

St 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! •  CLASS  A - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  8 - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  R - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A — 


COMPUTER  DATA  LI RRAR I ANS- 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C - 

ELECTRONICS  technicians. 

CLASS  A - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  R - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  C - 


Computer  systems  analysts  (business) 

Computer 

Computer  operators 

(business), 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

ICO 

118 

19C 

139 

118 

IOC 

1«8 

129 

ICC 

_ 

151 

132 

120 

(61 

133 

_ 

185 

158 

15? 

142 

12? 

100 

_ 

216 

193 

173 

169 

143 

126 

13C 

199 

170 

(6) 

192 

(61 

(61 

114 

142 

118 

96 

(61 

99 

79 

73 

163 

134 

1 C  8 

(61 

116 

93 

86 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

107 

91 

79 

(6) 

(6) 

115 

(6) 

120 

104 

88 

RC 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

97 

89 

— 

157 

134 

119 

103 

101 

82 

64 

Computer 

data 

librarians 


100 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

69 


100 

118 

(6) 

96 

1  1  A 

133 

118 


100 

122 


1  14 
104 


10? 

(6) 

as 

(6) 

(6) 


Electronics  technicians 


IOC 

115 


135 

116 


111 

102 


IOC 

a  a 


Registered 

industrial 

nurses 


*u 


% 

Wl 


io: 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within 

occupation  directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly 
occupation  in  the  heading  are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


establishments.  For  example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  that 
to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value  of  85  indicates 


earnings 

earnings 


for  the 
for  the 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations.  Hartford.  Conn..  March  1979 

Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


"AINTENANCE  CARPENTERS - 

HAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN1? - 

NAINTENANCE  PAINTER* - 

HAINTENANCE  NACHINIGTS - 

HAINTENANCE  PECRANICS 

(MACHINERY) - 

PAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(POTOR  VEHICLES) - 

PAINTENANCE  PIPFF ITTFRS - 

"ILLURIGHTS - 

PAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS - 

PACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS 

CT00LR00P) - 

TOOL  ANO  OIE  PAKERS - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS - 

BOILER  TENDERS - 


TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK- 

TRUCKORIVERS.  PFOIUP  TRUCK - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

SHIPPERS - 

RECEIVERS - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS - 

WAREHOUSE  PEN - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS - 

PATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORFRS - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

GUARDS  *  CLASS  R - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND 
CLEANERS - 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Mechanics 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

p  .  L 

Tool  and 
die  makers 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

Pipefitters 

Millwrights 

Trades  helpers 

operators 

(toolroom) 

Stationary  engineer 

Boiler  tenders 

1?C 

97 

1PC 

1~6 

1C  9 

ICil 

97 

9fl 

93 

100 

(  M 

1  ?  5 

97 

(6) 

ICO 

95 

(61 

CM 

C  M 

(6) 

1"*? 

1"? 

1?5 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

103 

102 

103 

(6) 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

ICC 

(6  1 

(6  1 

119 

100 
(6  1 
(61 

100 

(61 

100 

(61 

(6) 

97 

11? 

(6) 

96 

1C? 

its 

_ 

(6) 

88 

93 

105 

112 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

92 

(61 

.6) 

(6  1 

(6  1 

99 

107 

(61 

93 
(6  1 

(6  1 

(61 

93 

101 

(61 

(61 

76 

84 

(61 

1?0 

(61 

(61 

(61 

IPO 

(61 

(61 

100 

114 

too 

Material  r 

novement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared _ 

Truckdrivers 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Tractor  trailer 

Shippers 

Receivers 

receivers 

Warehousemen 

Order  fillers 

Shipping  packers 

Material  handling 
laborers 

Forklift 

operators 

Guards,  class  B 

Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleanea 

103 

CM 

ICO 

(61 

97 

100 

(61 

1?? 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

11? 

(6) 

(61 
(  6> 

128 

121 

10* 

116 
(  6  | 

(6) 

121 

108 

1*7 

(61 

(6> 

(  6  » 

113 

(61 

(61 

(61 

1 P  9 

(61 

ICO 

110 

(61 

112 

(6) 

103 

(61 

98 

107 

IOC 

93 

1C* 

1  29 

1C6 

(61 

(61 

121 

ICC 

121 

108 
(6  1 
(6  1 

97 

123 

100 
(6  l 

112 

107 

101 

101 

100 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

100 

101 

98 

91 

100 

(61 

104 

ICC 

119 

10c 

110 

ni 

(6) 

116 

115 

12* 

113 

101 

104 

112 

107 

101 

10c 

freeCl‘5y  percent ‘b  l**  ' Z^Ve'cent 'greaVe?' than*  elrnVngTfo^  the^ccupSi^  dire^tlyT^  the  Teft ‘in' at' ““"T1*’  |  "1?e..of  122  lndlcates  *h*‘  earnings  for  the  occupation 

5  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub.  Y  th  *  b*  Similarly,  a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading 

bee  appendix  A  for  method  of  compution. 


m  % 


;r 


ootnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
heir  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

*  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
:he  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
af  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

3  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 


. 


Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions;  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 

(each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
•  ample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types;  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


*  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Vkron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
•tudies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 
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Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
n°!  u,®  *ssumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro- 
gression  withm  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  iob 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
performed  ^  rmn°r  dlfferences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 

,  Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 

lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
m  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown,  (it  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows : 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
Obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57.  1 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A- 9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  4-  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied, 
Hartford,  Conn.,'  March  1979 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within 

scope  of  study  4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

of  study  3 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

ALL  INOUSTKY  DIVISIONS - 

643 

131 

184.429 

100 

111.217 

50 

220 

43 

82.551 

45 

53.079 

TRANSPORTATION*  CONHUN I CA T I  ON ,  AND 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

423 

43 

73 

88 

101.878 

55 

58.138 

20 

9.969 

5 

7.982 

10 

8.209 

4 

2.784 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE6  - 

157 

60 

18 

15 

25.376 

45.043 

14 

24 

7.536 

35.301 

90 

25 

13.281 

7 

4.535 

finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishme  nt. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within 
the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering 
and  architectural  services. 


The  Hartford  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  the  city  of  Hartford, 
and  21  towns  in  Hartford  County,  New  Hartford  town  in  Litchfield  County;  3  towns 
in  Middlesex  County,  Colchester  town  in  New  London  County,  and  10  towns  in  Tol¬ 
land  County.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study'  estimates  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Labor  force  included  in  the 
survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical 
series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys 
requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period 
studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  in 
classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  ATI  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assist  ant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclusions- — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


I^evel  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 

b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 


LS-2 


I 


J: 


a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5,000  persons. 


LS—  3  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 

that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  or  garni  zational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

LS— 4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 

that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 


c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  per  sons . 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 

Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 

LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  cam 
be  hamdled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices, 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR— 2) — Continued 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 

Level  of  secretary's 

_ supervisor _  Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 


LR— 1 

LR— 2 

LS— 1  ..  _  .. 

Class  E 

Class  D 

LS— 2  _ _ 

Class  D 

Class  C 

LS— 3  _  _ 

Class  C 

Class  B 

LS— 4 _ 

- - 

Class  B 

Class  A 

STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail. 

Class_A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts:  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 
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MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Ope  rat  or  -Rec  eptionist . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  -RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator  see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes,  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
include  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training; 
emphasizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions:  6 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be 
quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 
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Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which,  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insiire  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonr epetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  tr ansactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller), 
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cost  distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
the  accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  type 
of  machine,  as  follows:  ^ 

Billing-machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  ana  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
I  the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 
credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  tile  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system,  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
numeric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions . 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu¬ 
ments.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
train  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 
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Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specified 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes  or  missing 
information. 


Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 

Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 

Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 
their  pay.) 

. 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched¬ 
uling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer.) 

Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed, 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining 
equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
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accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by 
computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be 
processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow; 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of 
program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 
systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements .  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
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linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required 
procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions  to 
determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into 
circuit,  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  errors 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervisor 
or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  ir^ 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics. 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requirements 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are  o: 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available 
May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  ; 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on  ; 
regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  program: 
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required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
major  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
standard  correction  techniques. 

OR 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
segments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May 
assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
expected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
level  operator  on  complex  programs. 

DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is 
reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter¬ 
minations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 
level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 
manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot -checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER-TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  co  determine  mallunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
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electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician.  1 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

—  lass  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

maintenance  carpenter 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs 
coun  ers,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter 's  handtools,  portable  power  tools, 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
v.or  .  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 


Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
gl-thg-- following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip! 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general, 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

•  RePairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment, 
ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
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required  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab- 
.ishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip- 
nent  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
■epairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
>r  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
>r  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
ind  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
idjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
jody  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
•equires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through,  a  formal 
ipprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus- 
omers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
hpefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
>ut  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
vritten  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
:hisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
>ipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
nachines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
naking  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
>ipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
neet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
equires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
.pprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
ngaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 
[ire  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
quipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
ockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment, 
^ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
heet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specul¬ 
ations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
nachines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
itting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
eneral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
raining  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
quivalent  training  and  experience. 

MILLWRIGHT 


Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
nstalls  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
equired.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops . 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  outwork  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER — Continued 


processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  1V2  tons,  usually  4  wheels ) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift! 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 


GUARD — Continued 


foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons . 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria— Leesville,  La. 
Alpena-Standish-Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont—  Port  Arthur-Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Term.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  HI. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


FayetteviUe,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale — Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings ,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Term. 

La  Crosse— Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington-Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
Me  Allen-  Pha  r  i^Edinbur  g 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile— Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  (statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard-Simi  Valley^Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  HI. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman-Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  HI. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson-Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  KiUeen-Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 

Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— Lawton— Altus, 

T  ex.— Okla. 

Yakima— Richland— Kennewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  foi 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  account¬ 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  direc¬ 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
engineers,  engineering  technicians, 
drafters,  and  clerical  employees 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  BuHe- 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pro¬ 
fessional,  Administrative.  Technical 
and  Clerical  Pay.  March  1078.  it?.. AC, 
a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  re¬ 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  the 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage 
Surveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
1970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 

Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $  1.00 

Albany— Schenectady-Troy,  N. Y.,  Sept.  1978* -  2025-58,  $1.20 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana^Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978 1  _  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga. ,  May  1978’ _  2025-28,  $1.40 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978* -  2025-50,  $1.50 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 _  2025-38,  $  1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 -  2025-15,  80  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  19781 _  2025-43,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978  * -  2025-71,  $1.30 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1978  * -  2025-51,  $1.20 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  _  2025-32,  $1.30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 -  2025-39,  $1.10 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1 -  2025-59,  $1.50 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 -  2025-29,  $1.00 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 -  2025-52,  $1.50 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1979 -  2050-10,  $1.00 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-66,  $  1.00 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-48,  $1.00 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1  _ —  2050-7,  $1.50 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-31,  $1.20 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

Gary-Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 -  (To  be  surveyed) 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978 1  _  2025-41,  $1.20 

Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 

Greenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  -  2025-30,  $1.00 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-12,  $1.10 

|  Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-23,  $1.20 

!  HuntsviHe,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-3,  $1.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  19781 -  2025-57,  $1.50 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  * -  2050-9,  $1.20 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-67,  $  1.00 

!  Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 -  2025-53,  $1.30 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1 -  2025-61,  $1.50 

j  Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss. ,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-62,  $1.00 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978' _  2025-60,  $1.30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-8,  $1.30 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1,  $1.30 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  Junel978' -  2025-33,  $1.30 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-5.  $1.30 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979* _  2050-2,  $1.30 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl978' _  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  _  2025-20,  70  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Ports  mouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  jya.— N.C.,  May  1978 -  2025-21,  80  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-47,  $1.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40,  $1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56,  $  1.00 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N. J.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-36,  $1.20 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54,  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1978  -  2025-3,  $1.10 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978 1 _  2025-70,  $1.20 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25,  $1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N. Y.,  June  1978  * _  2025-37,  $1.10 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  19781 -  2025-42,  $1.20 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.  I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27,  $1.40 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 _  2025-26,  80  cents 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1978  _  2025-13,  $1.20 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-75,  $1.00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-64,  $  1.00 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  19781  -  2025-72,  $1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  -  2025-17,  70  cents 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 -  2025-73,  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  19781 -  2025-10,  $1.40 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978' -  2025-9,  $1.20 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74,  $1.00 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 -  2025-44,  $1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1978* -  2025-24,  $1.20 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978  1  _  2025-55,  $1.20 

Utica— Rome,  N. Y.,  July  1978 -  2025-34,  $1.00 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va. ,  Mar.  1979 -  2050-4.  $1.20 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-16,  80  cents 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978* -  2025-19,  $1.10 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-6,  $1.00 
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*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  March  1979  survey  of  occupa- 
tiona1  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  St.  Louis,  Missouri- 
Illinois ,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The  survey  was  made  as 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey  program 
It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  under 
the  general  direction  of  Edward  Chaiken,  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner 
for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data  provided  the 
basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes 
to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received 


Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


Current  reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  in  the  St.  Louis  area  are  available  for  computer  and  data  proc¬ 
essing  services  (March  1978),  hotels  and  motels  (May  1978),  machinery 
manufacturing  (January  1978),  and  moving  and  storage  (March  1978) 
industries  and  municipal  government  employees.  Also  available  are  listings 
of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  oper¬ 
ating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  em¬ 
ployees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional 
offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 


St.  Louis,  Missouri— Illinois, 
Metropolitan  Area,  March  1979 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor'  s 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A -series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B -series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  ,the  second  presents  national  and  re¬ 
gional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for  all 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level. 
The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes, 
including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


Tables  A- 1  thr°ugh  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Tabie  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings  of 
office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 


Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufacturi 
and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled  mai 
tenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers  en 
ployed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to  warra 
separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage  trends  aft 
elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employment  shif 
among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments  included 
survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  avera- 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  consb 
erably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tabl, 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 

B -series  tables 


The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entran< 
salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks;  late-shift  pay  provisions  ai 
practices  for  production  and  related  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  da 
separately  for  production  and  related  workers  and  office  workers  on  schec 
uled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  paid  holidays;  paid  vac: 
tions;  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans;  and  more  detailed  informatie 
on  life  insurance  plans. 

Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  are 
wage  survey  program.  It  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  are 
survey,  the  area's  industrial  composition  in  manufacturing,  and  laboi 
management  agreement  coverage. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  repre 
sentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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arnings:  All  establishments 

fable  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — III.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings 
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Number  of  workers  receiving  straight- 
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20 
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47 

38 
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47 

53 

34 

16 
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71 
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3 
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- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

20 

22 
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21 

35 

9 

25 

9 

16 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

9 
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25 
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87 

64 
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7 
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- 

4 

69 
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45 

81 

77 

69 

53 

82 
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45 

77 
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2 
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27 

32 

12 

10 

36 

36 

32 

34 

23 

4 

1 

- 

511 

39.  5 

218.50 

217.00 

184.00-245.00 

- 

10 

21 

37 

44 

35 

56 

35 

23 

49 

106 

54 

35 

5 

1 

— 

~ 

~ 

1.142 

39.  5 

196.00 

186.00 

1 57.50-226.0 0 

_ 

4 

69 

107 

47 

84 

123 

72 

86 

72 

65 

75 

104 

88 

39 

49 

36 

17 

3 

- 

2 

626 

39.  5 

210.00 

203.00 

175.00-240.50 

- 

- 

- 

5 

12 

24 

83 

47 

68 

46 

53 

53 

76 

71 

25 

45 

13 

5 

“ 

~ 

516 

39.  0 

179.00 

158.00 

1 37. 00-207.50 

- 

4 

69 

102 

35 

60 

40 

25 

18 

26 

12 

22 

28 

17 

14 

4 

23 

I  2 

3 

2 

139 

40.0 

242.00 

226.00 

201.00-302.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

7 

4 

2 

15 

4 

21 

23 

5 

13 

1 

20 

12 

3 

2 

740 

38.  0 

170.50 

167. 50 

144.00-184.00 

_ 

_ 

79 

90 

76 

96 

60 

123 

101 

9 

40 

14 

1  3 

3 

8 

- 

12 

- 

16 

- 

- 

265 

37.5 

167.00 

168.00 

1 50.00-184.00 

- 

- 

34 

6 

16 

53 

50 

31 

28 

7 

19 

9 

9 

3 

~ 

“ 

— 

” 

~ 

— 

475 

38.  5 

172.50 

161.00 

1 38.00-184.00 

- 

- 

45 

84 

60 

43 

10 

92 

73 

2 

21 

5 

4 

“ 

8 

12 

~ 

1  6 

" 

28 

39.  0 

335.00 

351.50 

313.00-351.53 

- 

~ 

- 

“ 

~ 

- 

~ 

— 

12 

1  6 

2.951 

39.  0 

163.50 

150.00 

1 30.00-183.00 

3 

231 

464 

384 

308 

328 

270 

188 

156 

115 

101 

61 

87 

87 

88 

58 

12 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1.218 

39.  5 

186.00 

176.00 

150.00-21 3.00 

- 

38 

42 

103 

113 

130 

117 

99 

97 

85 

76 

41 

72 

79 

62 

57 

2 

3 

1 

" 

1.733 

38.  5 

147.50 

139.00 

125.00-1 61.00 

3 

193 

422 

281 

195 

198 

153 

89 

59 

30 

25 

20 

15 

8 

26 

1 

10 

“ 

152 

40.0 

209. 50 

188. 50 

161.50-260.50 

7 

1 

21 

1  1 

23 

1  4 

14 

4 

5 

5 

5 

26 

1 

1C 

.ECRETARIES - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 


SECRETARIES,  class  0 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


SECRETARIES,  class  e 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing - 


STENOGRAPHERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

stenographers,  senio 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  — 


STENOGRAPHERS,  general 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


rRA  NSC  RI 8 1 N6- MACHINE  T 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — III.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earning*^ 

( ft  an  da  rd) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 

Number 

Average 

s 

4 

4 

f 

4  4 

4 

* 

4 

S 

4 

4 

s 

S 

4 

s 

4 

s 

4 

4 

4 

weekly 

100 

110 

120 

1  30 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

woricei* 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

380 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

2*195 

39*5 

231.00 

218.00 

1 73.00-284.50 

- 

- 

17 

44 

98 

123 

173 

155 

48 

213 

149 

83 

156 

224 

147 

189 

1  33 

122 

23 

69 

29 

731 

39.  5 

241.50 

243.00 

184.00-287.00 

- 

- 

1 

10 

18 

30 

61 

50 

23 

42 

59 

12 

45 

73 

93 

94 

5C 

7 

10 

24 

29 

1*464 

39.  5 

226.00 

2 1 3 . 00 

172.00-275.00 

- 

- 

16 

34 

80 

93 

112 

105 

25 

171 

90 

71 

111 

151 

54 

95 

83 

115 

13 

45 

- 

336 

40.  0 

304.50 

320. 50 

263.50-336.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

49 

3 

33 

60 

15 

115 

13 

45 

3*043 

39.  0 

165.00 

151.00 

133.50-180.00 

25 

215 

318 

426 

440 

431 

224 

198 

196 

131 

61 

23 

55 

107 

101 

30 

14 

1 

42 

5 

_ 

755 

39.  0 

172.00 

158.00 

140.00-189.00 

- 

21 

73 

77 

135 

121 

60 

41 

55 

23 

17 

16 

25 

28 

24 

27 

1C 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2*288 

39.  5 

163.00 

150.00 

132.50-178.00 

25 

194 

245 

349 

305 

310 

164 

157 

141 

108 

44 

7 

30 

79 

77 

3 

4 

1 

40 

5 

- 

267 

40.0 

238.00 

208.00 

186.00-268.00 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

31 

21 

30 

45 

13 

3 

7 

4 

64 

1 

1 

1 

40 

5 

805 

39.  5 

211.50 

187.00 

164.50-260.50 

_ 

18 

23 

45 

20 

56 

83 

123 

42 

34 

23 

28 

65 

40 

77 

22 

32 

22 

27 

18 

7 

412 

40.  0 

214.00 

196.00 

168.00-271.50 

- 

15 

16 

28 

- 

41 

17 

52 

16 

31 

11 

25 

27 

17 

42 

14 

21 

15 

13 

4 

7 

393 

39.  5 

208.50 

177.00 

164.50-259.50 

- 

3 

7 

17 

20 

15 

66 

71 

26 

3 

12 

3 

38 

23 

35 

8 

11 

7 

14 

14 

- 

105 

39.  5 

278.00 

273.00 

236.50-340.50 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

15 

15 

10 

8 

6 

7 

14 

14 

2*617 

39.  0 

183.00 

170. 50 

149.50-198.00 

16 

66 

156 

242 

198 

248 

329 

303 

273 

148 

82 

96 

66 

133 

72 

32 

104 

19 

18 

15 

1 

783 

39.  5 

202.00 

186. 50 

163. 50-245.50 

- 

- 

25 

41 

35 

70 

41 

116 

70 

41 

56 

35 

36 

116 

39 

29 

10 

9 

2 

7 

1 

1.834 

39.0 

175.00 

168.00 

142.00-186.50 

16 

66 

131 

201 

163 

178 

288 

187 

203 

107 

26 

61 

30 

17 

33 

3 

90 

10 

16 

8 

- 

175 

39.5 

280.00 

303.00 

250.00-313.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

5 

2 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 1 

8 

27 

2 

66 

10 

16 

8 

727 

39.0 

202.50 

182.00 

161.00-241.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

50 

49 

71 

51 

89 

92 

23 

46 

19 

45 

100 

15 

20 

26 

5 

11 

12 

1 

341 

39.5 

215.50 

213.00 

170.00-251.00 

- 

- 

- 

30 

8 

28 

9 

29 

17 

2 

43 

10 

3C 

92 

7 

17 

1C 

1 

- 

7 

1 

386 

38.  5 

191.00 

178.50 

155.50-190.00 

- 

- 

2 

20 

41 

43 

42 

60 

75 

21 

3 

9 

15 

8 

8 

3 

16 

4 

1  1 

5 

- 

50 

38.5 

308.50 

313.50 

290.00-356.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

“ 

7 

1 

2 

2 

1 6 

4 

11 

5 

~ 

1*890 

39.0 

175.50 

169.00 

142.00-188.50 

16 

66 

154 

192 

149 

177 

27  8 

214 

181 

125 

36 

77 

21 

33 

57 

12 

78 

1  4 

7 

3 

- 

442 

39.  5 

191.50 

178.00 

160.00-210.00 

- 

- 

25 

11 

27 

42 

32 

87 

53 

39 

13 

25 

6 

24 

32 

12 

4 

8 

2 

- 

- 

1*448 

39.0 

171.00 

162.00 

136.00-186.00 

16 

66 

129 

181 

122 

135 

246 

127 

128 

86 

23 

52 

15 

9 

25 

- 

74 

6 

5 

3 

- 

125 

40.  0 

269.00 

302.50 

240.50-303.00 

10 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

7 

25 

5C 

6 

5 

3 

COUNTING  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING - » - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

kVROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

:r  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  —  _ 

fit, 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

If, 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 
CLASS  B  -  _  _ 

(BUSINESS) , 

MANUFACTURING  _ 

nonmanufacturing  -  - 

fis 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

gi 

S| 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 
CLASS  c  - 

(BUSINESS) • 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

295.00 
300.00 
290.00 
365. 50 


90.0  254.50  269.00 
90.0  293.50  299.00 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


230.50 
291.00 

222.50 

290.50 

29C.00 

320.00 

273.50 

316.50 

227.00 

232.50 
222.00 
275.00 


219. 50 
226.00 
203.00 
268.00 

282.00 

288.00 

256. 50 

322. 50 

209.50 
220.00 
202.00 
268.00 


320.00-360.00 

326.00-359.51 

310.50-364.50 


266.00-315.00 

270. 50- 310.00 
253.00-322.50 

329.50- 4 13.00 


215.00-281.00 

211.00-273.50 

1 84.Q0-268.00 
191.00-275.00 
1 75.00-267.50 

267.50- 350.50 

2 42.50- 326.50 

278. 50- 360.00 
225.00-326.50 

271.50- 365.00 

86.00-265.00 
90.00-265.00 
86.00-267.50 
2 36.00-293.00 


39 

73 

165 

174 

- 

13 

94 

55 

39 

63 

71 

119 

~ 

- 

4 

6 

- 

- 

2 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

— 

~ 

~ 

1 

7 

22 

81 

130 

- 

7 

59 

42 

7 

15 

22 

88 

- 

“ 

4 

2 

16 

3 

12 

5 

4 

57 

84 

83 

163 

190 

11 

48 

45 

91 

109 

46 

36 

38 

72 

81 

- 

_ 

_ 

14 

21 

_ 

- 

- 

7 

4 

7 

17 

11 

75 

73 

80 

120 

7 

46 

41 

53 

75 

4 

29 

32 

27 

45 

* 

— 

5 

1 

46 

9 

10 

69 

49 

42 

7 

6 

38 

19 

158 

159 

105 

99 

70 

65 

87 

63 

40 

47 

93 

72 

42 

59 

23 

7 

17 

2 

49 

13 

25 

25 

36 

19 

34 

1 

4 

12 

8 

24 

24 

21 

24 

11 

10 

1 

2 

1 

7 

7 

78 

91 

34 

67 

33 

32 

47 

27 

21 

22 

46 

44 

7 

46 

11 

6 

15 

1 

40 

4 

199 

165 

39 


9 

1 

35 

27 

8 

5 

12 

7 

5 

3 

21 

20 

1 


50 

34 

16 

11 


20 

11 

9 

9 


15 

4 

11 

11 


34 

44 

28 

5 

15 

1 

29 

29 

27 

- 

29 

25 

33 

13 

18 

A 

8 

1 

29 

5 

17 

“ 

5 

15 

1 

19 

10 

1 

7 

- 

- 

12 

10 

- 

12 

10 

23 

2 

21 

21 


10 

8 

2 

2 


17 

17 


10 

10 


27 

26 

14 

8 

3 

1 

19 

23 

13 

11 

23 

13 

26 

26 

14 

7 

3 

1 

19 

23 

13 

1 

. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

” 

1 

. 

1 

- 

- 

" 

~ 

~  ■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

—  | 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

~ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_  | 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


able  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— III.,  March  1979  —  Continued 


Weekly  earnings1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  re 

ceiving  straight-time  weekly  e 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

4 

110 

and 

under 

120 

4 

120 

140 

4 

140 

160 

4 

160 

180 

4 

180 

200 

4 

200 

220 

4 

220 

240 

4 

240 

260 

4 

260 

280 

366 

39.  5 

$ 

197.00 

S 

188.00 

$  $ 

162.00-224.00 

3 

32 

51 

82 

35 

55 

43 

35 

13 

211 

39.5 

184.50 

170.00 

150.00-207.50 

3 

32 

48 

47 

22 

23 

7 

11 

2 

116 

40.0 

199.50 

1 9  3 . 50 

162.00-234.50 

20 

6 

1 

4 

36 

13 

9 

6 

12 

54 

40.0 

171.00 

178.00 

116.00-193.50 

20 

3 

1 

3 

22 

- 

- 

1.497 

40.0 

277.00 

269.50 

205.00-332.50 

_ 

16 

33 

152 

152 

101 

78 

149 

152 

9  30 

40.0 

288.00 

276.00 

234.50-349.00 

- 

- 

- 

75 

86 

52 

51 

116 

92 

567 

40.0 

258.50 

248.50 

185.00-307.00 

- 

16 

33 

77 

66 

49 

27 

33 

60 

348 

40.0 

367.00 

366.00 

311.00-405.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

4 

8 

228 

40.  0 

371.00 

381.50 

31 9.00-405.0 T 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

1 

1 

120 

40.  0 

359.50 

333. 50 

299.00-422.50 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

3 

7 

501 

dO.  0 

291*00 

288.00 

249. 50-330.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

24 

21 

75 

56 

352 

40.0 

290.50 

288.00 

249.50-332.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

t4 

22 

4 

60 

23 

149 

40.  0 

292.00 

284.00 

248.50-316.00 

- 

6 

2 

17 

15 

33 

471 

40.  0 

230.00 

220.00 

1 79.50-269.00 

_ 

_ 

3 

115 

57 

60 

28 

58 

84 

267 

39.  5 

241.00 

256. 50 

202.00-276.00 

- 

- 

- 

57 

10 

22 

1  8 

46 

66 

204 

40.0 

215.00 

198.00 

177.00-234.50 

- 

- 

3 

58 

47 

38 

10 

12 

18 

157 

40.0 

187.50 

180.00 

161.00-210.00 

_ 

8 

30 

34 

36 

17 

1  3 

12 

4 

83 

40.0 

200.50 

186.00 

180.00-230.50 

- 

- 

- 

18 

32 

8 

1  3 

9 

2 

74 

40.  0 

173.00 

156.50 

147.50-189.00 

- 

8 

30 

16 

4 

9 

- 

3 

2 

288 

40.  0 

365.00 

368.00 

329.00-432.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

42 

2 

4 

183 

40.  C 

342.00 

359.00 

262.00-368.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

42 

2 

4 

105 

39.  5 

405.00 

414.00 

355. 50-435.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

87 

40.  0 

415.00 

433.50 

399. 50-450.00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

“ 

— 

113 

40.  0 

427.50 

435. 00 

414.00-450.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

o 

• 

o 

«r 

420.00 

435.00 

did, 00-050*00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

118 

39.  5 

342.50 

363.50 

323.00-368.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

1 

84 

40.0 

330.50 

368.00 

309.00-368.00 

- 

“ 

~ 

~ 

15 

“ 

1 

210 

40.  0 

308.00 

308.00 

264.50-350.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

4 

20 

19 

200 

40.0 

310.00 

308. 50 

268.00-351.00 

17 

3 

17 

19 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


*%%%%* 

400  440  4  BO  520  56C  600 


440  480  520  560  600  60  Q 


>HPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 
NONMANUF  ACT UR I  NS - 


RIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - 


AFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING - 

nonmanufacturing 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C 
manufacturing  - 

NONM  A  NUF  ACT UR  I  N6 
ORAFTERS*  CLASS  0 

manufacturing  - 

NONMSNUF  ACT  UR  I  NG 


ECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B- 
MANUFACTURING  - 


6ISTERE0  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 
MANUFACTURING  - 


3 
2 

4 
1 

166 

116 

50 

41 

19 

22 

80 

60 

20 

44 

36 

8 

I 

1 


12 

12 


78 

76 

60 

50 

119 

46 

52 

10 

4 

3 

- 

45 

48 

43 

36 

96 

36 

23 

8 

4 

- 

33 

28 

17 

14 

23 

10 

29 

2 

_ 

30 

33 

38 

20 

64 

32 

47 

8 

4 

3 

- 

21 

10 

26 

14 

58 

29 

18 

8 

4 

- 

9 

23 

12 

6 

6 

3 

29 

- 

“ 

~ 

— 

39 

41 

17 

29 

55 

7 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

18 

37 

13 

21 

38 

7 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

4 

4 

8 

17 

- 

- 

2 

— 

— 

“ 

23 

21 


41 

41 


19 

4? 

45 

26 

43 

25 

8 

21 

45 

18 

3 

- 

11 

21 

- 

8 

40 

25 

11 

3 

- 

8 

43 

25 

12 

1 

- 

12 

37 

25 

11 

1 

- 

- 

34 

25 

7 

24 

45 

8 

6 

- 

7 

4 

45 

- 

“ 

_ 

25 

34 

11 

2 

11 

1 

24 

34 

10 

2 

11 

1 

23 

23 


23 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional  an 
St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3 


Averu* 
( mean2) 


and  industry  division 


Number 


of 

worker* 


Week  hr 
hour*1 
(standard) 


Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WEN 


$ 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  *CTURI NG - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  R  - 

accounting  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURL  I C  UTILITIES - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUPLIC  UTILITIES 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  c 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UFACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  d 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


64 

333 

106 

227 

4  38 

164 

287 

70 
217 

80 

174 

58 

116 

67 

71 
53 


5.087 

2.298 

2.789 

458 

5  52 
300 
252 
8C 

1.262 

489 

773 

83 

1.305 

591 

714 

173 

1.248 

556 

692 

718 

362 

356 


209.50 

149.50 
158.00 

145.50 

223.00 

193.00 

251.50 
323.00 

228.50 

322.50 


249.00 

272.00 


222.00 

242.00 

205.00 

291.00 

271.50 

274.50 
268.53 
349.00 

232.50 

259.50 
215.00 
303.00 

222.00 

238.50 

208.50 
273.00 

210.00 

229.00 

195.00 

185.00 

217.50 

151.50 


39.0 

39.  0 
39.  5 

39.  3 

40.0 

40.  0 

39.5 

40.  0 

39.  5 

40.0 

40.  0 
40.  0 

39.  5 

40.0 

39.  5 
39.  5 


39.5 
39.  5 

39.  0 

40.  3 

39.  5 
39.  5 
39.5 
*0.0 

39.0 
39.0 
39.0 
39.  5 

39.5 
39.  5 
39.0 
40.0 

39.5 
39.  5 
39.  5 

39.  5 
40.0 
39.  5 


302.50 

340.50 
283.00 
342.00 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  divis 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

stenographers  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRANSCRIBING-HACHINE  TYPISTS 

I  MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

file  clerks,  class  c  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SWITCHBOARO  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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technical  workers,  by  sex 


$ 

1.96 

39.  5 

206.00 

94, 

39.  5 

215.50 

l.OH 

39.0 

197.50 

32« 

40.0 

233.50 

8  21 

39.  5 

221.50 

316 

40.  0 

226.00 

511 

39.  5 

218.50 

1.134 

39.  5 

195.00 

626 

39.  5 

210.00 

508 

39.  0 

176.50 

131 

40.0 

236.50 

740 

38.0 

170.50 

265 

37.5 

167.00 

475 

38.  5 

172.50 

28 

39.0 

335.00 

2.926 

39.  0 

163.00 

1.198 

39.  5 

186.50 

1.728 

38.  5 

147.00 

147 

40.0 

209.50 

864 

39.0 

190.00 

385 

39.5 

217.50 

479 

39.  0 

168.00 

120 

40.0 

211.00 

2.062 

39.0 

152.00 

813 

39.  5 

171.50 

1.249 

38.  5 

139.00 

27 

40.0 

202.50 

1.279 

38.  5 

145.00 

280 

38.  5 

164.00 

999 

38.  5 

140.00 

47 

39.0 

268.50 

148 

39.  0 

182.50 

125 

38.  5 

171.00 

825 

38.5 

45.00 

210 

38.  5 

64.50 

615 

39.0 

38.50 

306 

38.0 

27.00 

259 

38.0  1 

28.00 

239 

39.5  1 

65.00 

100 

39.5  1 

53.50 

139 

39.5  1 

73.50 

32 

40.0  2 

33.50 

539 

39.5  1 

69.50  c 

106 

39.  5  2 

20.50 

433 

39.5  1 

57.00 

55 

40.0  2 

72.00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

SWITCHBOARO  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


OROER  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI NG 


OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


(BUSINESS!  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


655 

224 

431 

35 

773 

326 

447 

577 

296 

281 

4.921 

1.416 

3.505 

523 

2.01 

673 

1.341 

269 

2.907 

743 

2.164 

254 

729 

359 

370 

95 

2.588 

778 

1*810 

163 

7  20 
339 
381 

49 

1.868 

439 

1.429 

114 


675 

404 

271 

79 


39. 

39. 

39. 

39. 

39. 

39. 

39. 

39.  5 
39.5 
39.5 

39.5 
39 
39 
40.0 

39.5 

39.5 

39.5 

40.0 

39.0 

39.0 

39.5 

40.0 

39.5 
40.0 
39.  5 
39.5 

39.0 

39.5 

39.0 

39.5 

39.0 
39.5 
38.  5 

38.  5 

39.0 

39.  5 
39.0 
40.0 


39.0 
39.5 
38.  5 
40.0 


$ 

170.50 
175.00 
168.00 
287.00 

171.00 

160.00 

179.50 

157.50 
157.50 

157.50 

189.50 

200.50 
185.00 

267.50 

225.00 

233.00 

221.00 

295.00 

164.50 
171.00 

162.50 

238.50 

207.50 

205.50 

209.50 

286.50 

82.50 

201.50 

74.50 

281.50 

202.50 
215.00 

91.00 

308.00 

175.00 

191.00 

70.00 

270.00 


389.50 
387.00 

392.50 

464.50 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  — III.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Number 

of 

woiken 

^verue 

( mean  * ) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Week^r 

houn 

(rtandard; 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(rtandard) 

PROFESSIONS  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  REN— CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  STSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

$ 

415.50 

( BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A  - 

398 

39.0 

MANUFACTURING  - 

261 

39.  5 

404.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

137 

38.  5 

436.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

38 

40.  0 

499.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  B  - 

233 

39.  5 

368.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

96 

39.  5 

385.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

39 

40.0 

435.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

893 

39.5 

313.00 

manufacturing  - 

517 

39.5 

315.00 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

376 

39.  5 

309.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  A  - 

331 

39.  5 

347.00 

manufacturing  - 

199 

39.  0 

349.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

132 

39.5 

343.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

455 

40.  0 

301.00 

manufacturing  - 

280 

40.  0 

297.00 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

175 

40.  0 

307. 5C 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

54 

40.0 

373.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESSI. 

CLASS  C  - 

107 

40.0 

258.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

69 

40.0 

250.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

754 

39.5 

244.50 

manufacturing  - 

335 

39.  0 

257.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

419 

39.  5 

234.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

89 

40.0 

308.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

219 

39.0 

292.50 

manufacturing  - 

74 

39.0 

323.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

145 

39.  5 

277.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

39 

40.0 

321.00 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

woiken 


PROFESSIONAL  ano  technical 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUEfl 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS?  CLASS  R 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


288 

138 

150 

31 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


247 

1  24 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS 


60 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMAN UF  ACTURI N6 


1.382 

854 

528 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


315 

198 

117 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


479 

337 

142 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


431 

244 

187 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  D 
MANUFACTURING  — 


143 

75 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


284 

179 

105 

87 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A-  113 
NO NMANUF ACTURI NG: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  -  71 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B-  115 
MANUFACTURING  -  81 


Ave 

(me 

raae 

an*) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Averaae 

(mean*) 

Weekly 

houn1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

houn* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(itandard) 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

$ 

(BUSINESS) : 

$ 

39.  5 

240.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

73 

39.5 

461.50 

39.  5 

259.50 

39.  5 

223.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

371 

39.  5 

282.50 

40.0 

290.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

242 

39.  5 

289.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

129 

39.  5 

269.53 

39.  5 

207.00 

39.  5 

199.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  A  - 

61 

39.  5 

340. OC 

40.  0 

180.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS), 

40. C 

276.50 

CLASS  B  - 

223 

39.  5 

279.50 

40.  0 

287.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

165 

39.  5 

280.50 

40.  0 

259.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

58 

39.  5 

276.00 

40.  0 

366. 5C 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

40.  0 

370.00 

CLASS  C  - 

87 

* 

o 

. 

o 

249.50 

40.0 

361.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

441 

39.  5 

207. OC 

40.0 

292.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

179 

40.  0 

217.50 

40.  0 

297.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

262 

39.  0 

203.50 

40.  0 

292.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

71 

40.0 

268.50 

40.  0 

228.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R  - 

300 

39.  5 

213.50 

39.  5 

239.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

140 

39.5 

204. 5C 

40.0 

213.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

160 

39.  0 

221. OC 

40.  0 

182.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

113 

39.  5 

174.50 

40.0 

19^.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

87 

39.5 

164.00 

40.0 

366.00 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATORS  - 

56 

o 

o 

220.00 

4C.  0 

343.00 

39.  5 

405.00 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

209 

40.  0 

307.50 

40.0 

415.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

199 

40.0 

309.50 

40.0 

427.50 

40.0 

420.00 

39.  5 

340.00 

40.0 

331.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.-lll..  March  1979 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of- 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


maintenance  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON*ANUF  ACT UR I NE - 

MAINTENANCE  electricians  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUPHC  UTILITIES - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 
(MOTOR  VECHILES) 

manufacturing 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 

maintenance  pipffitters 
manufacturing 

maintenance  shee t-mftal  workers  — 

MANUFACTURING 


millwrights  - 

MANUFACTURING 


MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPFRS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM) 

manufacturing  - 


tool  ANO  oie  makers 

MANUFACTURING  - 


STATIONARY  engineers 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


boiler  TENDERS  — 
MANUFACTURING 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number 

of 

woriters 

Mean  2 

Median 

Middle  range  2 

353 

$ 

8.  27 

$ 

8.  00 

$  $ 

7.09-  9.32 

27C 

8.  08 

8.  00 

7.95-  9.02 

83 

7.60 

8.  92 

5.30-  9.32 

1.990 

9.22 

9.  38 

8.39-  9.97 

1.692 

9.  20 

9.  38 

8. 36-10. 36 

231 

8.69 

8.  02 

8.10-  9.88 

196 

8.95 

8.  00 

8.21-10. 10 

1*700 

9.06 

9.  05 

8.30-  9.50 

1*539 

9.02 

9.05 

8.10-  9.07 

2.100 

7.92 

8.  28 

7.30-  8.72 

1.901 

7.80 

8.  10 

6.80-  8.72 

1  59 

8.88 

8.  77 

8.37-  9.50 

101 

8.  90 

9.  50 

8.37-  9.50 

1.088 

8.07 

8.  50 

6.67-  9.68 

218 

9.05 

8.  81 

8.07-10.18 

1.270 

8.  37 

8.  50 

6.67-  9.68 

1.163 

8.  27 

8.  50 

6.67-  9.68 

1.007 

9.  12 

8.  90 

8.10-  9.88 

1.282 

9.  C  8 

8.  60 

8.  10-10.09 

158 

9.  18 

8.  90 

8. 10-1C. 18 

150 

9.  19 

8.  90 

8.10-1 3. 18 

975 

9.  20 

9.00 

8.60-1C. 18 

975 

9.  20 

9.  00 

8.60-10.  18 

280 

7.06 

7.  28 

6.36-  9.09 

261 

7.08 

7.  28 

6.36-  9.09 

691 

8.  60 

8.  08 

8.08-  8.99 

691 

8.  60 

8.  08 

8.08-  8.99 

975 

9.69 

9.  76 

9.20-10.00 

975 

9.69 

9.  76 

9.20-10.00 

356 

8.70 

8.  62 

7.90-  9.71 

301 

8.  95 

8.  62 

8.20-  9.88 

55 

7.  37 

7.  93 

5.77-  8.60 

153 

8.  26 

8.  00 

8.00-  9.02 

152 

8.  26 

8.00 

8.00-  9.02 

Lows:  20 

at  $3.60  to  $3.80;  and  14 

Under 


*  *  *  *  * 

0.60  0.80  5.00  5.20  5. 00  5.60 

and 
under 

0.80  5.00  5.20  5.00  5.60  5.80 


5.80  6.20  6.60  7.00 


*30 

30 


10 

10 


14 

10 


20 

20 


22 

22 


60 

60 


18 


18 

18 


10 

10 


28 

28 


105 

105 


32 

10 

18 

18 


15 

15 


300 

300 


318 

318 


16 

15 

1 

6 

6 


s 

* 

* 

f 

S 

* 

s 

s 

S 

1  0 

s 

1 

7.00 

7.00 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.  00 

9.8010.2010.6011 

•0011.0011.80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

7.00 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.40 

9. 8010.2010. 601 1 . 0011 

15 

20 

52 

57 

26 

60 

3 

02 

5 

9 

1 

20 

52 

57 

20 

19 

3 

02 

5 

_ 

9 

10 

“ 

- 

“ 

2 

01 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

02 

102 

139 

157 

112 

090 

262 

78 

272 

53 

103 

8 

02 

139 

139 

157 

100 

003 

55 

63 

272 

53 

103 

8 

- 

11 

9 

28 

57 

33 

10 

_ 

37 

. 

20 

11 

9 

26 

56 

33 

- 

37 

- 

- 

20 

- 

3 

150 

70 

168 

160 

101 

310 

3  20 

112 

_ 

150 

70 

167 

153 

136 

310 

172 

108 

- 

- 

- 

237 

- 

20 

101 

360 

003 

500 

20 

77 

21 

7 

20 

120 

360 

389 

092 

18 

3 

21 

7 

• 

21 

- 

50 

8 

2 

70 

_ 

21 

39 

8 

2 

71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

12 

317 

50 

60 

001 

137 

28 

2 

10 

12 

35 

35 

20 

- 

67 

21 

~ 

18 

- 

282 

15 

00 

001 

70 

7 

2 

18 

** 

282 

12 

8 

371 

70 

7 

1 

- 

- 

01 

56 

333 

68 

239 

00 

122 

303 

51 

18 

01 

56 

333 

68 

236 

00 

- 

303 

51 

18 

- 

89 

- 

1 

0 

07 

15 

27 

9 

_ 

20 

5 

20 

1 

0 

07 

10 

20 

9 

“ 

20 

5 

- 

20 

6 

- 

73 

60 

17 

90 

166 

239 

_ 

210 

20 

09 

38 

73 

60 

17 

90 

166 

239 

210 

20 

09 

- 

38 

5 

69 

- 

- 

- 

50 

10 

22 

36 

51 

' 

08 

10 

22 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

005 

118 

39 

101 

_ 

~ 

005 

118 

39 

101 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

55 

375 

66 

200 

2  30 

28 

' 

21 

55 

375 

66 

200 

2  30 

28 

- 

- 

- 

1 

01 

23 

01 

102 

16 

5 

02 

11 

16 

5 

— 

38 

21 

19 

102 

13 

0 

02 

11 

16 

5 

3 

2 

22 

• 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

70 

13 

_ 

18 

0 

3 

10 

6 

9 

70 

12 

“ 

18 

0 

3 

10 

- 

_ 

_ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers.  St.  Louis,  Mo  — III.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


UCKOR I  VERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORI VERS*  LI6HT  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

IPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

■CEIVERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

IPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

'REHOUSE MEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

IPPIN6  PACKERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

TERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


Hourly  ea 

mings  * 

Number  of  workers  re 

ceiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

NuuiU 

4 

% 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

”4 - 

4 

4 

4 

4 

“1 - 

- C 

- 

2.90 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.40 

4 

.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7 

.  60 

8.  00 

8.4C 

8.  80 

9.20 

.6010 

.0010.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

and 

under 

“ 

— 

" 

— 

— 

~ 

” 

and 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00. 

4.40 

4.80 

5 

.20 

5.60 

o 

o 

• 

•c 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.6C 

8 

.  oc 

8.  40 

8.80 

9.  20 

9.6010.0010 

.40 

over 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

4*779 

8.59 

9.  38 

8.30- 

9.  38 

- 

- 

- 

29 

- 

- 

19 

86 

66 

32 

215 

62 

50 

128 

54 

388 

94 

349 

5  72 

2635 

_ 

_ 

_ 

867 

7.80 

8.  50 

7.08- 

9.0  4 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

- 

- 

28 

9 

30 

50 

36 

8 

55 

14 

48 

82 

237 

208 

34 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3*912 

8.76 

9.  38 

8.95- 

9.  38 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

19 

58 

57 

2 

165 

26 

42 

73 

40 

340 

12 

112 

364 

2601 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1*912 

9.14 

9.  38 

9.38- 

9.  38 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

41 

- 

- 

- 

3 

57 

40 

27 

- 

- 

1744 

- 

- 

- 

182 

5.83 

5.75 

4.  60- 

7.02 

- 

- 

15 

_ 

_ 

18 

16 

5 

2 

59 

1 

15 

30 

2 

14 

. 

5 

71 

5.44 

5.71 

4.60- 

6.  41 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

_ 

20 

_ 

7 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

111 

6.09 

5.  75 

5.  59- 

7.02 

- 

~ 

1 

- 

- 

18 

2 

5 

2 

39 

1 

8 

14 

2 

14 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

1*283 

8.69 

9.  50 

8.50- 

9.  50 

- 

- 

- 

14 

_ 

_ 

1 

70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15 

34 

86 

23 

60 

17 

6 

•0 

917 

. 

199 

7.39 

7.67 

6.90- 

8.  98 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

“ 

14 

- 

- 

- 

15 

1 

39 

- 

43 

11 

6 

22 

34 

- 

- 

- 

487 

8.03 

8.  46 

7.74- 

9.09 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

27 

30 

21 

_ 

_ 

1  3 

106 

14 

11? 

1  38 

20 

_ 

_ 

240 

7.86 

9.09 

5.93- 

9.09 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

27 

30 

21 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

14 

- 

1  38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  47 

8.  20 

8.  46 

7.74- 

8.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

102 

- 

112 

_ 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40 

8.50 

8.  59 

7.  57- 

9.  38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

7 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

2*066 

8.82 

9.  38 

8.50- 

9.  38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

100 

25 

1 

3 

14 

207 

51 

160 

3«9 

1150 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1*8  38 

8.89 

9.  38 

8.  96- 

9.  38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

25 

1 

3 

- 

207 

6 

- 

346 

1150 

- 

- 

- 

1*122 

9.37 

9.  38 

9.38- 

9.  38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

" 

11 

- 

- 

1108 

- 

- 

296 

6.61 

6.  31 

5.72- 

7.94 

- 

- 

- 

14 

_ 

- 

_ 

14 

18 

18 

41 

47 

13 

45 

1  1 

14 

34 

3 

11 

2 

3 

a 

4 

199 

6.61 

6.  49 

5.35- 

8.25 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

14 

14 

16 

14 

21 

13 

31 

10 

- 

31 

2 

6 

2 

3 

4 

4 

97 

6.59 

6.05 

5.77- 

7.0  7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

27 

26 

- 

14 

1 

14 

3 

1 

5 

" 

- 

- 

6  35 

6.57 

6.  61 

5.61- 

7.81 

- 

14 

— 

8 

1 

_ 

3 

51 

24 

36 

90 

41 

66 

1C4 

13 

99 

10 

68 

1 

6 

_ 

_ 

487 

6.49 

6.  48 

5.61- 

7.  81 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

16 

31 

89 

37 

62 

4r 

12 

85 

1 

49 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

148 

6.84 

7.  15 

6.40- 

7.  94 

- 

— 

- 

8 

1 

- 

3 

6 

8 

5 

1 

4 

4 

64 

1 

14 

9 

19 

1 

- 

" 

- 

- 

320 

5.83 

5.  50 

4.8  3- 

6.  36 

- 

— 

7 

7 

5 

5 

1  4 

42 

8 

100 

_ 

60 

13 

18 

_ 

10 

_ 

15 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

144 

5.97 

5.  52 

5.42- 

6.17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

- 

33 

7 

14 

- 

3 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

176 

5.71 

5.  50 

4.70- 

6.  36 

- 

7 

7 

- 

5 

14 

42 

8 

25 

- 

27 

6 

a 

~ 

7 

- 

8 

16 

- 

- 

- 

1.678 

7.46 

7.65 

6.28- 

8.89 

6 

7 

9 

12 

4 

4 

16 

42 

17 

110 

3 

294 

149 

15 

144 

77 

101 

164 

3  36 

168 

_ 

_ 

_ 

687 

6.72 

6.  65 

6.19- 

7.  55 

- 

3 

9 

12 

3 

3 

12 

12 

13 

77 

3 

123 

124 

15 

135 

8 

94 

17 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

991 

7.98 

8.  40 

6.  36- 

8.  99 

6 

4 

* 

- 

1 

1 

4 

30 

4 

33 

- 

171 

25 

- 

9 

69 

7 

147 

312 

168 

- 

1.589 

6.20 

7.00 

4.  65- 

7.  12 

_ 

— 

56 

7 

63 

28 

21 

250 

78 

4 

11 

27 

28 

961 

7 

- 

48 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

394 

5.08 

4.  63 

4.55- 

6.  27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

- 

- 

232 

- 

- 

- 

20 

16 

70 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.195 

6.57 

7.  12 

7.00- 

7.12 

- 

56 

7 

7 

28 

21 

18 

78 

4 

11 

7 

12 

891 

7 

“ 

48 

- 

- 

- 

663 

5.89 

5.63 

4.78- 

7.69 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

85 

1 

2 

151 

22 

52 

73 

31 

21 

50 

- 

120 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

587 

6.01 

5.63 

4.78- 

7.  81 

- 

“ 

84 

- 

- 

131 

- 

42 

65 

24 

21 

50 

120 

50 

_ 

~ 

* 

4.061 

7.  34 

7.  33 

6.03- 

9.  28 

13 

13 

18 

30 

4 

15 

69 

218 

29 

400 

20  3 

505 

110 

306 

143 

153 

269 

292 

- 

1246 

- 

25 

- 

2.468 

6.  61 

6.  31 

5.54- 

7.  67 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

208 

21 

396 

199 

504 

110 

222 

82 

145 

251 

291 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

1.593 

8.48 

9.  28 

9.28- 

9.  28 

13 

1  3 

18 

16 

4 

J  5 

69 

10 

8 

4 

4 

1 

- 

84 

61 

8 

18 

1 

- 

1246 

- 

- 

- 

1.321 

9.  10 

9.  28 

9.28- 

9.  28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

30 

7 

2 

1 

- 

1  246 

3.204 

7.42 

7.  42 

6.07- 

8.  46 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

191 

1 

223 

87 

514 

235 

324 

189 

99 

533 

287 

1  36 

28 

5 

35C 

2 

2.903 

7.35 

6.  99 

6.07- 

8.  39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

161 

1 

223 

87 

502 

210 

324 

187 

84 

531 

216 

19 

1 

5 

3  5C 

2 

301 

8.  10 

8.  55 

7.60- 

8.  99 

30 

12 

25 

2 

15 

2 

71 

117 

27 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


POUER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6UARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

GUARDS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

GUARDS »  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


142 

125 

2.784 

753 

2.031 

101 

1.226 

521 

705 

52 

1.558 

232 

1.326 

7.342 

2.144 

5.198 

201 


Hourly  earnings  * 


$ 

7.  35 
7*25 

4.50 
7.56 
3.  36 
6.41 

5.  36 
7.37 
3.88 
7.84 

3.  82 
7.  99 
3.09 

4.  20 

6.53 
3.  24 
6.45 


Median  2 


7.  77 
7.08 

3.  10 
7.  86 
3.00 
7.  56 

4.  64 
7.  86 
3.  25 

7.  80 

3.  00 

8.  53 

2.  90 

3.  10 
6.  84 
3.  00 
6.  61 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


s 

S 

S 

% 

S 

S 

S 

s 

* 

S 

% 

s 

% 

% 

S 

* 

* 

% 

t 

*  s 

2.90 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.8C 

7.20 

7.  60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.  80 

.20  9.6010.00 

10.40 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

' 

~ 

— 

~ 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

and 

3.00 

3.20 

3.  40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.  40 

8.80 

9.  20  9 

. 6010.0010. 40 

$  $ 

6.49-  8.15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

26 

7 

24 

. 

24 

35 

15 

_ 

6.09-  8.15 

~ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

8 

26 

7 

24 

24 

18 

15 

- 

-  3  - 

- 

2.90-  6.37 

758 

700 

108 

74 

53 

77 

127 

41 

51 

20 

48 

31 

55 

59 

70 

191 

111 

139 

71 

6.97-  8.40 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

46 

3 

45 

17 

51 

56 

48 

191 

85 

133 

71 

2.90-  3.25 

758 

700 

1G8 

74 

53 

77 

120 

41 

5 

17 

3 

14 

4 

3 

22 

_ 

26 

4.26-  8.04 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

- 

40 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

22 

- 

26 

6 

- 

- 

- 

3.10-  7.71 

12 

324 

27 

53 

22 

73 

67 

39 

51 

19 

7 

28 

55 

55 

70 

191 

101 

19 

13 

6.87-  7.86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

3 

4 

16 

51 

55 

48 

191 

81 

13 

13 

3.10-  4.00 

12 

324 

27 

53 

22 

73 

67 

39 

5 

16 

3 

12 

4 

_ 

22 

_ 

20 

7.56-  8.35 

~ 

~ 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

4 

- 

22 

- 

20 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2.90-  3.25 

746 

376 

81 

21 

31 

4 

60 

2 

_ 

1 

41 

3 

4 

_ 

10 

120 

58 

8.40-  8.72 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

41 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

120 

Sfl 

2.90-  3.00 

746 

376 

81 

21 

31 

4 

53 

2 

“ 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

2.95-  5.23 

1842 

2393 

346 

209 

116 

44 

75 

279 

129 

218 

85 

97 

342 

259 

326 

34 

539 

2 

7 

5.25-  7.98 

- 

55 

46 

44 

17 

6 

1  1 

133 

117 

203 

82 

65 

245 

247 

312 

27 

5  30 

2 

2 

2.90-  3.10 

1842 

2338 

300 

165 

99 

38 

64 

146 

12 

15 

3 

32 

97 

12 

14 

7 

9 

6.19-  6.69 

10 

5 

8 

12 

31 

97 

12 

14 

7 

5 

-  -  - 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement, 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 

MA I NTEN  A NCE t  TOOLROOM  ,  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

351 

$ 

8.  27 

MANUFACTURING  - 

270 

8.48 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

1*98? 

9.2? 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*691 

9.  20 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

231 

8.69 

MANUFACTURING  - 

196 

8.  95 

maintenance  machinists  - 

1*703 

9.06 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*538 

9.  C  2 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY!  - 

2*100 

7.92 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*941 

7.84 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

159 

8.  88 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

141 

8.  90 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VECHILES!  - 

1*485 

8.  47 

manufacturing  - 

215 

9.05 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

1.270 

8.  37 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1*163 

8.  27 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

1*407 

9.  12 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.282 

9.08 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 

158 

9.  1  8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

154 

9.19 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

975 

9.  20 

manufacturing  - 

975 

9.  20 

MAINTENANCE  traoes  helpers  - 

202 

7.46 

MANUFACTURING  - 

261 

7.48 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 

689 

8.60 

MANUFACTURING  - 

689 

8.60 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

975 

9.  69 

MANUFACTURING  - 

975 

9.69 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

350 

8.70 

manufacturing  - 

301 

8.95 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

151 

8.  26 

manufacturing  - 

151 

8.  26 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKDRI VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  — 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNA NUF  ACTURI N6 - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLIN6  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

woiken 


*•  7*2 
853 
3*089 
1*897 

179 

71 

108 

1*249 

185 

487 

240 

247 

40 

2*066 

1*838 

1.122 

227 

137 

90 

588 

457 

131 

293 

124 

169 

1.6  39 
679 
960 

1.369 

289 

1.080 

397 

341 

3*880 

2*359 

1*521 

1*314 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


$ 

8.60 

7.87 

8.76 

9.15 

5.83 

5.44 

6.08 

8.75 

7.60 

8.03 

7.  86 

8.  20 

8.  50 

8.82 

8.  89 

9.  37 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


guaros: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing: 

PURLIC  UTILITIES 

6UAR0S •  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6! 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

guaros*  class  b: 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

woiken 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


ORDER  FILLERS 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 
MANUFACTURING 


MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS: 
NONNA  NUF  AC  TUR I N6 : 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


3.073 

2.801 

272 


142 

125 


739 

101 

972 


Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

earnings4 


512  7.37 


7.84 


227 

1.778 

169 


62 

62 


220 


266 

246 


164 

109 


102 


30 


$ 

7.45 
7.39 
8.  06 


7.35 

7.25 


7.56 

6.41 

5.80 


7.98 

6.63 

6.51 


5.  56 
5.56 


4.07 


4.  90 
4.  89 


5.51 

6.07 


6.19 


6.07 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.— III.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group5 

March  1972 

to 

March  1973 

March  1973 

to 

March  1974 

March  1974 

to 

March  1975 

March  1975 

to 

March  1976 

March  1976 

to 

March  1977 

March  1977 

to 

March  1978 

to 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

7  4 

6.9 

6.9 

Electronic  data  processing 

(6  ) 

(6) 

6.8 

6.3 

7.3 

6.5 

8.8 

7.8 

8.0 

Industrial  nurses 

u.i 

9.7 

9.2 

7.0 

7.6 

6.9 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

7.*3 

8.0 

8.3 

8.8 

9.7 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

7.9 

8.2 

8.6 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

6.7 

8.4 

8.6 

8.6 

Electronic  data  processing 

<6) 

8.8 

11.4 

10.1 

10.5 

8.1 

9.5 

(6) 

7.9 

6.2 

6.7 

6.4 

8.6 

Industrial  nurses__ 

\  ) 

7.0 

7.2 

8.3 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

7.1 

8.8 

8.5 

8.8 

9.8 

Unskilled  plant  workers 

8.3 

6.0 

(‘) 

<‘) 

6.1 

7.8 

8.3 

8.2 

8.8 

Nonmanufac  turing: 

Office  clerical _ 

6.6 

<‘) 
r ) 

8.2 

9.0 

7.5 

9.1 

Electronic  data  processing. 

8.2 

6.9 

(‘) 

7.1 

7.2 

7.7 

Industrial  nurses _ 

7.0 

(6) 

7.9 

5.2 

Unskilled  plant  workers, 

9.0 

(6) 

(6) 

5.3 

7.8 

9.7 

8.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  A  revised  description  for  computer  operators  is  being  introduced  in 
equivalent  to  the  previous  description.  Therefore,  the  earnings  of  computer  operators 
data  processing  group. 


this  area  in  1979.  The  revised  description  is  not  considered 
are  not  used  in  computing  percent  increases  for  the  electronic 


Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations 
St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


SECRETARIES#  CLASS  a - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  8 - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  senior - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  general - 

TRANSCRIBIN6-NACHINE  TYPISTS — 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C - 

MESSENGERS - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS — 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B - 


PAYf 

KEY 

10LL  Cl 
ENTRY 

.ERKS - 

OPERATORS* 

CLASS  A — 

KE  Y 

ENTRY 

OPERATORS* 

CLASS  B  — 

Secretarie 

Stenographers 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen- 

gets 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Order 
clerks, 
class  B 

Accounting  clerks 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typist 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

clerks 

too 

115 

19C 

121 

113 

100 

137 

124 

114 

IC-' 

144 

133 

125 

116 

100 

1  46 

127 

121 

119 

lie 

ice 

153 

13  9 

129 

12C 

125 

119 

IOC 

157 

125 

123 

109 

(6) 

1  15 

100 

10" 

158 

141 

127 

12? 

109 

IC9 

95 

11 'I 

1  OP 

170 

151 

145 

129 

121 

1  31 

108 

114 

1?6 

ICO 

134 

126 

116 

114 

<61 

1  03 

88 

99 

98 

83 

103 

166 

154 

141 

133 

124 

1  29 

107 

12? 

117 

1C1 

121 

100 

169 

164 

147 

136 

<61 

134 

115 

113 

109 

111 

120 

106 

100 

188 

164 

158 

149 

136 

1  36 

121 

112 

133 

1C7 

133 

110 

<61 

100 

146 

136 

121 

11? 

99 

1C7 

94 

106 

96 

85 

1C5 

90 

80 

80 

100 

137 

131 

136 

11« 

12? 

1^9 

99 

108 

88 

9? 

89 

83 

84 

92 

<6  > 

100 

133 

134 

120 

Ill 

110 

107 

102 

93 

94 

90 

121 

86 

90 

85 

105 

93 

103 

118 

139 

101 

98 

81 

88 

80 

81 

78 

73 

94 

69 

70 

69 

81 

84 

83 

ie  e 

147 

135 

124 

119 

1C2 

104 

99 

106 

98 

9? 

108 

89 

82 

83 

95 

102 

133 

128 

IOC 

126 

11  « 

110 

10? 

93 

97 

88 

83 

9C 

79 

99 

81 

73 

74 

91 

90 

85 

1~5 

90 

100 

131 

116 

1C4 

1C7 

100 

97 

89 

87 

86 

77 

88 

74 

71 

78 

94 

90 

85 

ie7 

83 

135 

152 

134 

126 

117 

112 

1  14 

10? 

10? 

99 

93 

IC8 

87 

90 

84 

104 

98 

107 

127 

101 

115 

Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared— 


Key  entry  operators 


IOC 

124 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


Computer 

systems  analyst 

ts  (business) 

Computer  programmer 

(business) 

Computer  operators 

Peripheral 

Drafters 

Electronics  technicians 

Registered 

equipment 

industrial 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

operators 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  A 

Class  B 

nurses 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  A - 

tor 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

<  BUSINESS! *  CLASS  8 - 

120 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! *  CLASS  C - 

149 

121 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS! •  CLASS  A - 

118 

102 

(  6> 

130 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS! •  CLASS  8 - 

139 

118 

(6) 

119 

toe 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS! •  CLASS  C - 

156 

142 

(6) 

t  38 

117 

ICC 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A - 

148 

126 

1C3 

126 

1 C  2 

87 

100 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  8 - 

185 

147 

126 

150 

123 

103 

123 

130 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C - 

193 

168 

(61 

172 

144 

130 

153 

121 

ICO 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT 

OPERATORS - 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(61 

(61 

1  49 

120 

(6  1 

100 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A - 

11C 

95 

91 

98 

84 

77 

86 

70 

57 

(6  1 

too 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B - 

1  34 

119 

98 

117 

1C1 

91 

101 

82 

66 

83 

123 

100 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C - 

159 

135 

114 

138 

113 

(61 

116 

98 

78 

(6  1 

155 

130 

ICC 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  0 - 

(61 

(6! 

(61 

(6! 

(6  1 

(61 

1  46 

123 

(61 

(6  1 

188 

157 

125 

130 

electronics  technicians* 

CLASS  A - 

(6! 

94 

(61 

(61 

81 

(61 

80 

75 

(61 

(6  1 

100 

81 

76 

(61 

IOC 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS* 

CLASS  M - 

126 

105 

(6! 

(6! 

97 

(61 

85 

72 

(61 

(6  1 

too 

88 

66 

65 

(61 

133 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES — 

135 

123 

99 

114 

102 

86 

105 

89 

(61 

<6  1 

138 

110 

92 

75 

159 

118 

103 

See  note  under  table  A -9  and  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 
(MACHINERY) - 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES! - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS - 

MAINTENANCE  sheet-metal 

WORKERS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS 

( TOOLROOMI - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS - 

BOILER  TENOERS - 


Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Sheet-  metal 
workers 

Millwrights 

Trades  helpers 

Machine-tool 

operators 

(toolroom) 

Tool  and  die 
makers 

Stationary 

engineers 

Boiler  tenders 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

Pipefitters 

10P 

95 

100 

10? 

1  05 

IOC 

96 

too 

96 

ICO 

9ft 

105 

96 

1C6 

10? 

IP? 

99 

1 02 

lot 

100 

103 

99 

102 

1CI 

100 

100 

99 

too 

100 

IOC 

13? 

99 

99 

111 

102 

120 

100 

118 

103 

12C 

9ft 

136 

98 

115 

9ft 

114 

101 

116 

100 

107 

100 

<61 

9« 

97 

1  ?  3 

(6) 

96 

101 

110 

(6) 

9C 

99 

106 

104 

95 

104 

n, 

99 

89 

96 

<61 

16) 

95 

99 

104 

(6  ) 

93 

100 

106 

103 

96 

99 

107 

95 

93 

103 

107 

(6) 

54 

94 

99 

100 

93 

116 

(6) 

103 

117 

127 

too 

111 

100 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared- 


TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEDIUM  TRUCK - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

SHIPPERS - 

RECEIVERS - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS - 

WAREHOUSE  ME  N - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS - 

forklift  operators - 

power-truck  opera  tors 

(other  THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

GUARDS .  CLASS  A - 

GUAROS.  CLASS  R - 

JANITORS.  PORTFRS.  AND 
CLEANERS - 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables 
directly  above  in  the 
are  15  percent  below 
See  appendix  A 


A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship 
heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for 
earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub, 
for  method  of  compution. 


between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments.  For 
the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly, 


example,  a 
a  value  of 


value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for  the  occupation 
85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading 
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arnings:  Large  establishments 


able  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ecretaries  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

secretaries,  class  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


secretaries.  CLASS  D 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURINS  — 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TEN06RAPMERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0N«ANUFACTURING  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


TANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


fPISTS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


Weekly  eernlngj 1 

((tender'd) 

Number  of  worker 

s  re 

ceiving  straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings  of — 

Avenge 

* 

s 

s  s 

s 

s 

% 

* 

s 

s 

s 

S 

S 

* 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

% 

of 

weekly 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  2C 

340 

36C 

380 

40  0 

worker. 

( rt&ndud) 

Meen  2 

Median1 

Middle  renge  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

2.973 

39.5 

242.00 

235.50 

195. 50-287. OC 

- 

3 

12 

47 

53 

99 

111 

142 

194 

133 

403 

35C 

288 

275 

291 

258 

167 

70 

41 

22 

1  a 

1.713 

40.0 

254.50 

249.50 

215.00-289.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

16 

47 

68 

79 

271 

253 

215 

204 

199 

163 

1  20 

25 

22 

12 

8 

1.260 

39.  5 

225.00 

205.00 

171.50-279.50 

- 

3 

12 

47 

52 

89 

95 

95 

126 

54 

132 

97 

73 

71 

92 

95 

07 

45 

1  9 

1 A 

393 

40.0 

294.00 

299.00 

262.50-327.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

24 

25 

33 

51 

58 

84 

35 

43 

16 

9 

5 

296 

40.  0 

311.00 

328.00 

287.50-345.50 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

_ 

9 

2 

13 

17 

11 

9 

24 

38 

85 

05 

28 

7 

4 

172 

40.  0 

318.00 

326.00 

306.00-339.00 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

3 

3 

5 

18 

35 

71 

12 

14 

1 

2 

124 

39.  5 

301.50 

336. 50 

2 29.50-359.00 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

5 

2 

9 

14 

8 

4 

6 

3 

14 

33 

14 

6 

2 

558 

39.5 

266.00 

270.50 

224.00-306.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

9 

40 

16 

52 

71 

48 

70 

77 

90 

43 

1  2 

282 

40.  0 

286.50 

285.50 

265.00-311.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

25 

24 

54 

64 

64 

28 

5 

2 

5 

276 

39.5 

245.00 

229.50 

198.50-287.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

9 

40 

16 

41 

46 

20 

20 

13 

26 

15 

7 

0 

a 

4 

60 

40.0 

315.00 

308. 50 

271.50-339.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

3 

12 

5 

19 

4 

5 

2 

4 

4 

815 

39.5 

240.00 

233.50 

193.50-290.00 

- 

- 

1 

7 

21 

28 

49 

42 

42 

38 

112 

81 

80 

66 

ICO 

80 

34 

13 

7 

9 

1 

433 

40.0 

257.50 

253.00 

218. 50-293.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

14 

6 

20 

65 

54 

66 

49 

59 

46 

19 

8 

7 

9 

1 

382 

39.0 

220.00 

203.00 

169.50-283.50 

- 

- 

1 

7 

21 

27 

40 

28 

36 

18 

47 

27 

1« 

17 

41 

38 

15 

5 

_ 

147 

40.0 

273.50 

290.00 

234.50-303.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

20 

21 

9 

14 

26 

35 

15 

5 

- 

- 

- 

831 

39.5 

223.00 

221.00 

184.00-265.00 

_ 

2 

11 

28 

21 

35 

31 

56 

65 

49 

115 

82 

9G 

109 

90 

43 

3 

1 

479 

40.  0 

235.50 

233.50 

202. 50-265.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

7 

17 

29 

35 

87 

70 

64 

80 

58 

15 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

352 

39.  5 

206.00 

187. 50 

161.00-262.50 

- 

2 

11 

28 

20 

26 

24 

39 

36 

14 

28 

8 

26 

29 

32 

28 

1 

- 

- 

- 

450 

40.0 

206.50 

205.00 

182.00-229.00 

_ 

_ 

12 

1 1 

31 

23 

35 

34 

25 

104 

97 

58 

16 

3 

1 

347 

40.0 

220.00 

221.00 

203.00-237.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

29 

24 

104 

97 

58 

16 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.231 

40.  0 

216.50 

208. 50 

176.00-253.50 

- 

4 

9 

20 

45 

56 

101 

102 

106 

111 

138 

134 

131 

116 

73 

57 

22 

4 

_ 

2 

668 

40.  0 

219.50 

211.00 

183.00-249.00 

- 

- 

- 

5 

10 

24 

50 

56 

73 

71 

79 

76 

90 

51 

37 

36 

9 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

563 

39.5 

213.50 

202.00 

167.00-258.50 

- 

4 

9 

1  5 

35 

32 

51 

46 

33 

40 

59 

58 

4  1 

65 

36 

21 

13 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

321 

40.0 

236.50 

233.00 

197.00-268.00 

- 

- 

1 

12 

15 

26 

14 

19 

50 

35 

23 

58 

29 

21 

13 

3 

- 

2 

- 

556 

39.  5 

230.00 

233.00 

1 85.50-268.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

11 

39 

54 

45 

39 

52 

63 

67 

83 

69 

24 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

254 

40.  0 

237.00 

237.00 

1 93.50-278.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

‘  1 

- 

7 

22 

27 

25 

22 

22 

31 

32 

34 

23 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

302 

39.  5 

224.50 

233.00 

181.50-265.00 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

11 

3? 

32 

18 

14 

30 

41 

36 

51 

35 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

675 

40.0 

205.50 

196.00 

167.00-234.00 

4 

9 

17 

44 

45 

62 

48 

61 

72 

86 

71 

64 

33 

4 

33 

17 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

414 

40.0 

208.50 

200.00 

1 77.00-237.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

24 

43 

34 

46 

46 

57 

54 

59 

19 

3 

13 

5 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

261 

39.  5 

201.50 

189. 00^ 

151.00-227.00 

- 

4 

9 

15 

35 

21 

19 

14 

15 

26 

29 

17 

5 

14 

1 

20 

12 

3 

. 

2 

- 

131 

40.0 

243.00 

226.00 

197.50-302.50 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

6 

7 

4 

2 

15 

25 

15 

5 

13 

1 

20 

12 

3 

- 

2 

118 

39.  5 

185.00 

170.  50 

150.00-207.50 

_ 

3 

1 

22 

16 

1  1 

15 

10 

4 

16 

9 

3 

_ 

_ 

7 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

69 

39.  5 

184.50 

180.00 

160.00-213.00 

- 

3 

- 

7 

6 

7 

11 

8 

2 

13 

9 

3 

- 

" 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.315 

39.5 

185.50 

178.00 

150.00-213.00 

3 

28 

111 

95 

87 

112 

117 

122 

125 

114 

103 

87 

81 

88 

30 

7 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

548 

39.  0 

161.50 

150.00 

1 30.00-183.50 

3 

28 

106 

83 

52 

64 

27 

40 

33 

29 

28 

15 

8 

26 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

580 

39.0 

199.00 

189.00 

153.00-248.50 

— 

9 

42 

43 

33 

46 

31 

45 

45 

35 

35 

46 

59 

81 

22 

3 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

270 

40.0 

233.50 

242.00 

193.00-267.00 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

11 

19 

22 

12 

17 

38 

52 

62 

21 

2 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

310 

38.  5 

168.50 

156.00 

139. 00-189. OC 

9 

39 

4C 

33 

43 

20 

26 

23 

23 

18 

8 

7 

19 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

735 

39.  5 

174.50 

171.50 

146.50-195.50 

3 

19 

69 

52 

54 

66 

86 

77 

80 

79 

68 

41 

22 

7 

8 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2  38 

39.  0 

152.00 

137.00 

126.50-167.50 

3 

19 

67 

43 

19 

21 

7 

14 

10 

6 

10 

7 

1 

7 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

40.0 

209.50 

194.50 

146.50-261.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

3 

“ 

1 

- 

3 

1 

" 

1 

7 

“ 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

372 

39.5 

172.00 

150.50 

129.0C-199.00 

35 

60 

48 

42 

23 

21 

31 

14 

5 

22 

13 

16 

14 

11 

10 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

132 

40.  0 

188.00 

180.50 

148.50-236.50 

- 

9 

8 

6 

15 

9 

10 

9 

7 

4 

14 

12 

16 

10 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

240 

39.5 

163.00 

139.50 

125.00-172.00 

- 

26 

52 

♦  2 

27 

14 

11 

22 

7 

1 

8 

1 

- 

4 

8 

10 

2 

3 

2 

37 

40.0 

282.50 

295.50 

279.50-315.00 

4 

2 

2 

0 

8 

13 

2 

3 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments.  St.  Louis.  Mo.-lll..  March  1979— Confined 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


FILE  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 
NONPAN UF iC  TURI NG - 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C 
NONPAN UF  ACTURINE - 


MESSENGERS - 

PANUF ACTURING  - 

NONPANUF ACTURI NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONPANUF ACTURI NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONPANUF ACTURI NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONPANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONPANUF ACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONPANUF ACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


Weekly  earnings 
(standard) 

Number 

of 

woiken 

A  verage 
weekly 
hour** 
(rt  and  and 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

83 

39*  5 

$ 

195.00 

S 

176. CO 

$  $ 

1 4C. 00-250.0? 

54 

39.5 

168.00 

145. 50 

1 32. 50-178.50 

232 

40.  0 

165. 50 

149. 50 

1 30.00-1 80.0? 

97 

40.  0 

175. OC 

166.00 

147.50-203.5? 

135 

39.  5 

159.00 

140.00 

126.00-165.5? 

57 

38.  5 

164.50 

125.00 

118.50-175.5? 

51 

38.  0 

169. OC 

127. 50 

118.00-181.5? 

294 

39.  5 

169.00 

155.00 

129.00-187.50 

186 

40.  0 

158. 50 

153.50 

1 34. 50-164.50 

108 

39.  5 

187.50 

1 6  1 . 50 

1 24.00-252.50 

58 

40.  0 

230.50 

250.50 

167.50-279.50 

201 

39.  5 

219.50 

225.00 

165.00-283.00 

88 

39.  5 

237.00 

232.50 

203. 50-277.00 

113 

39.  5 

2C6.00 

192. 50 

1 34.00-283.00 

50 

40.  0 

281.00 

283.00 

283. 00-284. OC 

196 

39.  5 

163.00 

150.00 

135.50-175.5? 

65 

40.  0 

186.50 

168.00 

1 50.00-2C4.0C 

136 

39.  0 

155.00 

1 4  5 . 50 

129.00-157.0? 

1*804 

39.  5 

217.50 

198.00 

155.50-271.50 

554 

40.0 

26G.00 

265.00 

213.00-294.5? 

1*250 

39.  5 

198.5? 

174. 50 

150.00-245.00 

429 

40.0 

264.50 

268.00 

208.00-326.00 

790 

40.  0 

266.00 

274. 50 

220.00-316.00 

372 

40. C 

279.50 

275.00 

25C. 50-305.5? 

418 

40.  0 

254.00 

267. 50 

181.00-326.00 

2  39 

40.  0 

302.00 

320. 50 

292.00-332.50 

1*014 

39.  5 

179.00 

164. 50 

145.50-199.50 

182 

40.  0 

219.50 

211.00 

1 86.00-252.00 

8  32 

39.  5 

170.50 

155.  50 

142.00-1 86.00 

190 

40.  0 

217.0? 

193.00 

1 8C. 00-268.00 

313 

39.  5 

240.00 

249.00 

1 82.00-279.0? 

148 

40.0 

267.50 

271. 50 

218.00-3C5.00 

165 

39.  5 

215.50 

186.00 

1 70.00-259.50 

63 

40.0 

275.00 

260. 50 

2 59.50-332.50 

1*070 

39.  5 

203.00 

193.00 

1 55.00-251.0? 

462 

40.  0 

224.50 

224.00 

180.00-251.00 

608 

39.  0 

187.00 

170.00 

1 42.00-215.50 

134 

40. C 

269.00 

285.00 

240.50-303.0? 

349 

39.  5 

224.00 

224.00 

1 80.00-251 .0? 

215 

40.  C 

242.50 

251.00 

210.00-251.00 

1  34 

39.  0 

194.00 

179.00 

167.00-208.50 

721 

39. 5 

193.50 

178. 50 

142.00-234.50 

247 

40.  0 

209.00 

191.50 

165.00-256.00 

474 

39.  0 

185.00 

165.00 

1  36.00-21 5. 5? 

114 

40.  0 

269. 50 

302. 50 

250.00-303.0? 

s  * 

100  110 

and 

under 


i  s  *  * 

120  130  140  150 


160  170  180  190 


110  120  130  140  150  160  170  180  190 


2 

9 

9 

8 

2 

9 

9 

8 

18 

34 

32 

34 

9 

2 

6 

15 

9 

32 

26 

19 

15 

17 

7 

_ 

15 

11 

7 

- 

22 

51 

17 

28 

8 

30 

16 

22 

14 

21 

l 

6 

“ 

- 

6 

17 

8 

4 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

17 

7 

4 

8 

7 

32 

23 

29 

- 

1 

6 

6 

7 

32 

23 

21 

23 

77 

84 

126 

- 

2 

5 

7 

23 

75 

79 

119 

_ 

1 

6 

5 

- 

1 

4 

3 

- 

- 

2 

2 

~ 

- 

- 

“ 

23 

76 

78 

121 

- 

1 

1 

4 

23 

75 

77 

117 

16 

26 

35 

68 

69 

- 

- 

- 

4 

16 

16 

26 

35 

64 

53 

~ 

— 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

2 

3 

4 

- 

— 

- 

- 

2 

~ 

- 

2 

3 

2 

16 

26 

33 

65 

65 

- 

- 

- 

4 

14 

16 

26 

33 

61 

51 

~ 

~ 

7 
6 

16 

8 
8 


42 

37 

5 

3 

10 

2 

8 


28 

15 

20 

186 

4 

182 

1 

14 

2 

12 


172 

2 

170 

1 

14 

2 

12 


79 

29 

50 

10 

16 

2 

14 


- 

8 

1 

2 

10 

4 

— 

7 

1 

1 

6 

1 

21 

19 

11 

3 

11 

9 

10 

8 

7 

3 

10 

9 

11 

11 

4 

- 

1 

- 

4 

2 

_ 

1 

“ 

4 

2 

- 

1 

- 

41 

12 

7 

7 

14 

7 

33 

9 

4 

4 

10 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

7 

3 

- 

2 

1 

2 

6 

8 

7 

8 

15 

22 

3 

5 

2 

5 

9 

22 

3 

3 

5 

3 

6 

_ 

~ 

_ 

~ 

- 

2 

- 

19 

13 

4 

13 

11 

7 

5 

9 

5 

6 

5 

10 

6 

- 

2 

6 

2 

115 

116 

Ill 

82 

91 

122 

12 

24 

24 

21 

53 

51 

103 

92 

87 

61 

38 

71 

26 

21 

25 

31 

11 

45 

39 

46 

30 

18 

37 

76 

1 

5 

5 

5 

20 

26 

38 

41 

25 

13 

17 

50 

— 

” 

~ 

~ 

“ 

41 

76 

70 

81 

64 

54 

46 

11 

19 

19 

16 

33 

25 

65 

51 

62 

48 

21 

21 

26 

21 

25 

31 

11 

4 

16 

25 

29 

12 

28 

9 

3 

4 

4 

9 

20 

7 

13 

21 

25 

3 

8 

2 

6 

1 

- 

2 

2 

1 

83 

74 

77 

41 

128 

52 

29 

36 

33 

12 

64 

29 

54 

38 

44 

29 

64 

23 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

11 

27 

33 

27 

11 

45 

34 

3 

8 

9 

2 

38 

23 

24 

25 

18 

9 

7 

11 

56 

41 

50 

30 

83 

18 

26 

28 

24 

10 

26 

6 

30 

13 

26 

20 

57 

12 

*  s  *  s  s 

200  220  240  260  280 


l  S 

300  320 


220  240  260  280  300  320  340 


*  5  5  5 

340  360  380  400 

-  -  -  and 

360  380  400  over 


10 

10 


16 

16 

17 

16 

1 

1 


83 

52 

31 

4 

43 

38 

5 


40 

14 
26 

4 

35 

12 

23 

15 

126 

109 

17 


93 

85 

8 


- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

7 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

7 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

5 

- 

- 

7 

5 

8 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3 

8 

- 

_ 

7 

3 

8 

- 

- 

3 

66 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

21 

- 

- 

1 

2 

45 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

1 

~ 

2 

• 

3 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

1 

176 

151 

77 

1 15 

19 

100 

79 

60 

7 

6 

76 

72 

17 

108 

13 

67 

61 

16 

108 

13 

96 

1  35 

66 

114 

17 

B8 

66 

50 

7 

4 

8 

69 

16 

107 

13 

3 

60 

15 

107 

13 

80 

16 

11 

1 

2 

12 

13 

10 

- 

2 

68 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

64 

1 

1 

1 

- 

49 

22 

15 

2 

27 

35 

14 

14 

- 

13 

14 

8 

1 

2 

14 

10 

8 

1 

2 

14 

66 

32 

65 

19 

3 

39 

29 

14 

9 

2 

27 

3 

51 

10 

1 

27 

2 

51 

10 

1 

20 

17 

3 


11 

10 

1 


18 

18 


18 

18 


5 

4 

1 

1 

10 

7 

3 

3 

7 

7 


21 

21 


21 

21 
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able  A -11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
t.  Louis,  Mo.  — III.,  March  1979 


Weekly  earningi 

(itandard) 


Number  of  workers 


receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


* MPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

BUSINESS!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) t  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACT UR I N6 - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

•MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  — 
NONMANUF AC TURI NG  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

1  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

I  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

i MPUTER  OPERATORS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACT UR I N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I  TIES - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RAFTERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Average 

% 

s 

S 

< 

% 

% 

t 

* 

s 

« 

% 

s 

S 

% 

S 

S 

1 

s 

% 

% 

weekly 

1  10 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

4  40 

480 

520 

56C 

600 

worker* 

hour.1 

(itandard) 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

34C 

36C 

380 

400 

440 

4  80 

520 

56C 

600 

640 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

718 

40.  0 

393.50 

380.00 

342.50-431.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

7 

12 

29 

43 

70 

95 

97 

75 

117 

72 

34 

2C 

26 

14 

A  92 

40.0 

376.50 

37C.00 

337.50-407.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

7 

24 

34 

57 

74 

74 

58 

98 

31 

17 

8 

3 

1 

226 

39.  5 

431.00 

419.50 

357.00-490.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

6 

5 

5 

9 

13 

21 

23 

17 

19 

41 

17 

12 

23 

1  3 

113 

40.  0 

491.50 

477.50 

444.00-570.50 

“ 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

- 

1 

1 

5 

6 

3 

5 

5 

33 

7 

11 

23 

1  3 

396 

40.0 

424.50 

403.00 

368.00-460.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

5 

21 

45 

57 

52 

95 

40 

22 

19 

26 

1  4 

273 

40.0 

400.00 

393. 50 

364. 00-420. OC 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

17 

40 

42 

41 

84 

23 

9 

7 

3 

1 

126 

39.  5 

477.00 

474.50 

391 .50-560.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

~ 

~ 

_ 

2 

4 

5 

15 

11 

11 

17 

13 

12 

23 

13 

286 

40.  0 

361 .00 

352.50 

318.50-391.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

. 

1 

7 

25 

36 

48 

46 

35 

22 

20 

31 

11 

1 

211 

40.0 

350.50 

345.00 

315.00-375.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

4 

21 

30 

39 

34 

32 

17 

14 

8 

7 

1 

- 

- 

75 

39.  5 

390.00 

385.50 

335.50-457.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

6 

9 

12 

3 

5 

6 

23 

4 

- 

- 

- 

41 

40.  0 

435.50 

454.50 

399.00-473.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

23 

4 

- 

- 

- 

905 

40.0 

310.00 

305.00 

280.00-334.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

5 

24 

27 

54 

Ill 

144 

217 

1  16 

89 

36 

20 

43 

13 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

281 

39.  5 

309.00 

297.00 

270. 50-351. OC 

“ 

“ 

3 

3 

19 

14 

24 

36 

50 

26 

24 

18 

16 

12 

31 

5 

- 

“ 

- 

275 

40.0 

346.00 

340.00 

320.00-359.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

16 

37 

76 

69 

24 

13 

20 

9 

2 

1 

. 

_ 

83 

39.5 

345.00 

334.00 

306.50-382.50 

— 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

7 

12 

13 

11 

9 

8 

8 

10 

5 

“ 

~ 

“ 

485 

40.  0 

309.00 

300.00 

279.00-315.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

1 

. 

5 

18 

44 

56 

79 

176 

40 

2C 

12 

7 

23 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

129 

39.  5 

317.50 

303. 50 

270.50-362.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

7 

18 

13 

19 

12 

13 

9 

8 

4 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

40.  0 

371.00 

370. 50 

331.50-435.50 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

“ 

“ 

~ 

2 

1 

8 

8 

9 

8 

4 

21 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

145 

40.0 

261.50 

274.00 

240.50-284.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

5 

19 

9 

10 

47 

49 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

69 

39.5 

251.00 

269. 50 

215.00-283.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

15 

7 

6 

16 

19 

1 

“ 

" 

_ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

683 

39.  5 

250.50 

243.00 

203. CO-285. 50 

3 

20 

29 

46 

52 

80 

101 

79 

90 

49 

32 

12 

44 

15 

3 

10 

17 

1 

- 

- 

- 

347 

40.  0 

264.50 

247.00 

220.00-295.00 

- 

- 

- 

15 

20 

48 

66 

54 

37 

32 

27 

5 

15 

1 

1 

8 

17 

1 

- 

- 

- 

336 

39.  5 

235. 50 

234.00 

1 80.00-268.00 

3 

20 

29 

31 

32 

32 

35 

25 

53 

17 

5 

7 

29 

14 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

123 

40.0 

290. OC 

268.00 

268.00-342.00 

- 

4 

3 

7 

11 

2 

43 

7 

2 

~ 

29 

12 

1 

2 

“ 

— 

~ 

~ 

142 

39.  5 

302.50 

298.00 

226.50-360.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

9 

16 

13 

10 

10 

13 

9 

11 

1  3 

15 

2 

8 

1C 

1 

- 

- 

- 

57 

39.  5 

347.50 

331.50 

288.00-414.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

5 

9 

7 

4 

8 

1 

1 

6 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

85 

39.  5 

272.00 

250.00 

2 15.50-342.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

15 

12 

7 

5 

4 

2 

7 

5 

14 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

40.0 

331.50 

362.00 

301.50-365.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

~ 

5 

12 

~ 

2 

- 

~ 

~ 

329 

40.  0 

250.00 

252.50 

206.00-281.00 

_ 

7 

11 

20 

30 

31 

45 

34 

67 

33 

21 

1 

19 

- 

1 

2 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

160 

40.  0 

270.00 

260. 50 

22 9.00-299.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

15 

29 

27 

21 

22 

20 

1 

7 

- 

2 

7 

~ 

“ 

_ 

169 

39.  5 

231.00 

236.00 

183.00-268.00 

- 

7 

11 

18 

23 

16 

16 

7 

46 

11 

1 

1? 

~ 

1 

— 

' 

~ 

* 

■ 

212 

39.  5 

216.00 

220.00 

175.00-247.00 

3 

13 

18 

24 

13 

33 

43 

35 

13 

3 

2 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

82 

39.0 

207.00 

163.00 

140.00-258.50 

3 

13 

18 

11 

- 

1 

7 

11 

2 

2 

2 

~ 

12 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

“* 

~ 

751 

40.  0 

315.50 

308.00 

254.00-382.00 

_ 

_ 

5 

24 

45 

32 

44 

65 

71 

64 

55 

50 

48 

48 

89 

45 

49 

10 

4 

3 

- 

515 

40.  0 

321.50 

313. 50 

259. 50-382.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

24 

22 

30 

50 

51 

47 

37 

34 

36 

36 

70 

36 

23 

8 

4 

3 

2  36 

39.  5 

302.50 

297. 00 

226.00-379.00 

5 

20 

21 

10 

14 

15 

20 

17 

18 

16 

1? 

12 

19 

9 

26 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A -11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.— III.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

woiken 


Average 

weekly 

hour*1 


Weekly  earning! 1 

(it  an  da  rd) 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


* 

S 

4 

S 

% 

s 

% 

% 

s 

s 

% 

* 

s 

S 

* 

S 

s 

* 

% 

110 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

4  40 

480 

520 

560 

600 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

' 

- 

~ 

“ 

,  * 

■ 

■ 

“ 

- 

— 

— 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

440 

4  80 

520 

560 

600 

640 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

387.50 

385.00 

345.00-431.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

4 

8 

11 

18 

14 

27 

19 

60 

31 

44 

8 

4 

3 

392.50 

385.00 

362.00-420.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

5 

13 

3 

19 

14 

58 

29 

18 

8 

4 

3 

- 

319.50 

324. 50 

270.50-362.00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

9 

9 

11 

28 

17 

28 

34 

16 

28 

29 

7 

5 

2 

320.00 

324. 50 

270.50-362.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

4 

8 

23 

12 

18 

30 

13 

21 

12 

7 

5 

318.00 

318.00 

270.00-389.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

5 

3 

5 

5 

10 

4 

3 

7 

17 

2 

- 

- 

- 

252.00 

259.00 

210. 50-283.00 

- 

- 

3 

20 

21 

12 

20 

38 

31 

35 

7 

2 

5 

1 

7 

263.50 

261.00 

2«6. 50-288. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

7 

11 

32 

25 

29 

6 

1 

4 

1 

_ 

233.50 

210.00 

173.50-271.50 

- 

- 

3 

20 

11 

5 

9 

6 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

219.00 

214. 50 

190.50-242.00 

- 

- 

2 

4 

16 

11 

13 

12 

4 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

386.50 

368.00 

354.00-434.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

9 

19 

42 

45 

26 

43 

25 

23 

372.50 

368.00 

354.00-399.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

9 

8 

21 

45 

18 

3 

23 

_ 

_ 

405.00 

414.00 

355.50-435.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

21 

8 

40 

25 

415.00 

433. 50 

399.50-450.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

3 

- 

8 

40 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

427.50 

435.00 

414.00-450.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

12 

1 

- 

12 

37 

25 

23 

- 

- 

- 

420.00 

435.00 

414.00-450.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

1 

- 

- 

34 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

357.00 

368.00 

355.50-368.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

7 

7 

24 

45 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

315.50 

314.00 

285. 50-346.00 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5 

4 

13 

12 

23 

35 

25 

19 

11 

2 

11 

1 

318.50 

315.00 

288.50-348.50 

3 

3 

10 

12 

21 

35 

24 

19 

10 

2 

11 

1 

DRAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  0  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  A- 

nonmanuf acturi ng: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  8- 

REG I  STEREO  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


253 

178 

231 

162 

69 

202 

126 

76 

65 

248 

143 

105 

87 

113 

71 

104 

161 

151 


40.0 
40.  0 

40.  0 
40.0 

39.  5 

39.  5 

39.  5 
39.5 

39.5 

40.  0 
40.  0 
39.  5 
4C.  0 

40.0 

4  3.  0 

39.  5 

39.  5 

40.  0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments 
St.  Louis,  Mo.— III.,  March  1979 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


2*9*8 

1*711 

1*237 

391 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR I N6  — 


296 

172 

12* 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  AC  TUR I N6  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


556 

282 

27* 

58 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


81* 

*32 

382 

1*7 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 


8  30 
*78 
352 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 
MANUFACTURING  - 


*50 

3*7 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


1*223 

668 

555 

313 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


556 

25* 

302 


STENOGRAPHERS,  general 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


667 
*1  * 

253 

123 


TRANSCRI BIN6-MACHINF  TYPISTS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


118 

69 


TYP 


ISTS - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


1.305 

5*3 

103 


Tvm« 

(mean*) 


Week  hr 
hour*1 
(itandard) 

Weekly 
earning i 1 
(itandard) 

39.5 

$ 

327.00 

*0.  0 

3*1.00 

39.5 

2*2.00 

*0.0 

254.50 

39.5 

225.00 

*0.0 

293.00 

*0.0 

311.00 

*0.0 

318.00 

39.  5 

301.50 

39.5 

265.50 

40.0 

286.50 

39.5 

2*3.50 

*0.0 

310.00 

39.5 

2*0.00 

*0.0 

257.50 

39.0 

22C.00 

*0.0 

273.50 

39.5 

223.00 

*0.0 

235. 5C 

39.5 

206.00 

*0.0 

206.50 

*0.0 

220.00 

*0.0 

216.00 

*0.0 

21Q.50 

39.5 

212.00 

*0.0 

23*. 00  * 

39.  5 

230.00 

*0.  0 

237.00 

39.  5 

224.50 

*0.  0 

204.00 

*0.0 

208.50 

39.  5 

197.50 

*0.0 

237.50 

39.5 

185.00 

39.  5 

18*. 50 

39.5 

185.00 

39.0 

161.00 

*0.0 

208.50 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF ACTUPING  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

messengers: 

NONMANUF  ACT  UR I N6  : 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI N6  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

houi* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(itandard) 

39.  0 

198.50 

*0.0 

233.50 

38.  5 

168.50 

39.  5 

17*. 50 

39.0 

151.00 

39.  5 

165.50 

*0.0 

187.50 

39.  5 

15*. 00 

39.  5 

187.50 

39.  5 

161.50 

*0.  0 

160.50 

*0.  0 

176.00 

*0.  0 

150. OC 

o 

o 

•f 

233. 5C 

39.  5 

219.00 

39.  5 

237.00 

39.  5 

20*.00 

*0.0 

281.00 

39.  5 

158.50 

*0.  0 

177.00 

39.0 

1*9.00 

39.  5 

211.00 

*0.0 

252. CO 

39.  5 

193.00 

*0.0 

257.00 

*0.0 

257.50 

*0.0 

270.00 

39.  5 

2*6.00 

*0.  0 

295. OC 

39.  5 

177. 5C 

*0.  0 

218.00 

39.  5 

168.50 

39.  5 

232.50 

*0.0 

257.50 

39.  5 

21*. 00 

*0.  0 

276.50 

39.  5 

202. 50 

*0.  0 

224.00 

39.  0 

185. 5C 

*0.0 

270.00 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 
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OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NF  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  BI 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  — 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS!. 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS! • 
CLASS  C  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

worken 

Weekly 

houn 

standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

3*2 

39.  5 

$ 

224.00 

213 

*0.  0 

2*2.50 

1  29 

39.0 

193.00 

70* 

39.  5 

192. OC 

24* 

*0.  0 

207.50 

*60 

39.  0 

183.50 

103 

*0.0 

271.00 

509 

*0.0 

393.50 

159 

39.  5 

*16.50 

79 

*3.0 

*6*. 50 

296 

*0.0 

*13.00 

83 

39.  5 

4*6.50 

38 

*0.0 

*99.50 

62 

39.5 

*01.03 

39 

*0.0 

*35.50 

6  20 

*0.0 

316.50 

193 

39.  5 

320.50 

219 

*0.0 

3*6.50 

66 

39.5 

3*5.50 

327 

*0.0 

309.00 

91 

39.  5 

33C.OC 

*8 

*3.  0 

380.00 

7* 

*0.  C 

262.50 

*67 

39.  5 

257.50 

253 

*0.0 

27  T .OC 

21* 

39.  5 

2*?.5C 

66 

*3.  0 

311.50 

117 

39.  5 

309.50 

73 

39.5 

279. CO 

19* 

39.5 

254.50 

108 

*0.0 

276.50 

86 

39.  5 

227.00 

26 

*0.0 

276.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex.  large  establishments 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  III.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Number 

Averue 
( mean'*) 

Average 

Averace 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  divisior 

Weekly 
hour* 1 
(ftandard 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ftandard) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

worker* 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ftandard) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 

hour* 

(ftandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ftandard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

PROFESSIONAL  and  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

388.00 

375.00 

405.00 

415.00 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

$ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  Cl 

MANUFACTURING  - 

139 

40.0 
40.  0 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  IBUSINESSI  _ 

285 

40.0 

295.50 

$ 

NONMANUFACTURINE  -  - 

88 

39.  5 

284.00 

55 

39.  0 

21  8 . 00 

87 

40.0 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!. 

DRAFTERS - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -  _  - 

642 

439 

40.  0 
4C.  0 

320.00 

325.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  A- 
NONMANUF  »C  TUR I NG I 

113 

40.0 

427.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

56 

40.0 

345.00 

203 

40.0 

310.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

71 

40.0 

420.00 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A  -  -  -  . 

220 

40.0 

158 

40.0 

294.00 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  R  —  -  _  _  _ 

390.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B- 

101 

39.  5 

359.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

71 

+ 

o 

• 

o 

MANUFACTURING  _  _ 

147 

40.  0 

324.50 

260.00 

NONMANUFACTURINE  —  - _ 

40.0 

326.00 

194 

122 

39.5 

39.  5 

320.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

235.50 

162 

103 

39.  5 
39.  5 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

39.  5 

223.50 

MANUFACTURING  -  -  -  _  _ 

NONMANUFACTURING  -  - 

253.00 
265.0 J 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

119 

40.0 

243.50 

DRAFTERS,  class  d  -  -  _ 

40.0 

233.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) : 

83 

40.0 

235.00 

39.  5 

214.00 

67 

39.  5 

466.00 

50 

39.  5 

200.00 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES - 

MANUFACTURING  --  -  - - 

160 

150 

39.5 

40.0 

315.50 

318.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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'able  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  large  establishments, 
it.  Louis,  Mo.  — III.,  March  1979 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


AINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

AINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VECHILES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ILLURI 6HTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

AINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

00L  ANO  OIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

tationary  engineers  - 

manufacturing  - 

OILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


N  L 

s 

* 

1 - 

- 

1 - 

- 

* 

* 

~i - 

T 

T 

% 

s 

S 

S 

% 

S  1 

* 

S 

% 

~i - 

of 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7 

.80 

8 

.00 

8.20 

8.  4C 

8.60 

9.  00 

9.  4C 

9.8010 

•  2010. 

6011 

.0011 

.4011 .80 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

Under 

and 

6.00 

under 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8 

.00 

8 

.20 

8.40 

8.60 

9.03 

9.  40 

9. 8010.2010 

.60  11. 

0011 

.4011 

.  80 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

299 

8.70 

8.  47 

8.06-  9.32 

- 

- 

- 

2 

22 

- 

1 

- 

17 

3 

26 

26 

3 

54 

26 

60 

3 

42 

5 

- 

9 

- 

- 

256 

8.60 

8.  44 

7.96-  9.02 

2 

22 

~ 

1 

- 

17 

3 

26 

26 

3 

54 

24 

19 

3 

42 

5 

- 

9 

- 

1*650 

9.49 

9.  39 

9.20-10. 36 

4 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

72 

51 

29 

82 

29 

55 

70 

4  36 

262 

78 

272 

53 

143 

8 

_ 

1*365 

9.49 

9.  38 

8.64-10. 37 

- 

- 

6 

- 

* 

72 

51 

29 

82 

29 

55 

62 

385 

55 

63 

272 

53 

143 

8 

- 

2  26 

8.77 

8.  42 

8.10-  9.88 

8 

3 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

9 

2 

6 

3 

2 

26 

48 

9 

33 

14 

_ 

37 

_ 

_ 

20 

_ 

3 

196 

8.95 

8.  44 

8.21-1C.10 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

9 

2 

6 

3 

2 

24 

47 

9 

33 

- 

37 

- 

- 

20 

- 

3 

1*3*4 

9.41 

9.  20 

8.63-  9.88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

- 

44 

68 

66 

45 

129 

253 

320 

112 

_ 

_ 

_ 

237 

_ 

1.184 

9.  40 

9.  13 

8.63-  9.88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

- 

44 

67 

66 

3« 

129 

253 

172 

108 

- 

- 

237 

446 

8.77 

8.77 

8.47-  9.33 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

17 

_ 

- 

_ 

2 

6 

14 

63 

_ 

27 

195 

20 

74 

21 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

365 

8.63 

8.  77 

8.10-  8.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

14 

63 

- 

27 

187 

18 

3 

21 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

81 

9.44 

9.  50 

9.50-  9.56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

81 

9.44 

9.  50 

9.50-  9.56 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

“ 

— 

“ 

“ 

— 

~ 

8 

2 

71 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

570 

9.00 

8.  54 

8.53-  9.66 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

7 

116 

194 

15 

44 

90 

67 

28 

2 

1 

149 

9.51 

10.08 

8.59-10.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

7 

7 

21 

20 

67 

21 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

1*402 

9.12 

8.  90 

8.10-  9.88 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

40 

1 

42 

14 

72 

261 

19 

44 

239 

44 

1  22 

343 

51 

1  8 

_ 

89 

- 

1.277 

9.08 

8.  64 

8.10-10.08 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

40 

1 

4? 

14 

72 

261 

19 

44 

236 

44 

343 

51 

18 

- 

89 

- 

158 

9.  18 

8.  90 

8.10-10.18 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

4 

_ 

14 

33 

7 

8 

27 

9 

_ 

24 

5 

_ 

20 

6 

_ 

154 

9.19 

8.  90 

8.10-10.18 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

4 

14 

33 

7 

7 

24 

9 

24 

5 

- 

20 

6 

940 

9.  24 

9.  04 

8.63-10.18 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

73 

- 

60 

- 

15 

2 

- 

55 

166 

239 

_ 

214 

24 

49 

_ 

3  8 

5 

940 

9.  24 

9.04 

8.63-10. 18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

73 

60 

- 

15 

2 

- 

55 

166 

239 

- 

214 

24 

49 

- 

38 

5 

236 

8.15 

8.  85 

7.28-  9.23 

12 

12 

12 

3 

2 

4 

8 

61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

14 

22 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

213 

8.  25 

8.  85 

7.28-  9.43 

9 

12 

12 

3 

2 

4 

7 

44 

- 

- 

48 

14 

22 

36 

_ 

_ 

- 

“ 

718 

9.73 

9.  38 

9.23-10.40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

8 

361 

24 

95 

2  30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

718 

9.73 

9.  38 

9.23-10.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

361 

24 

95 

2  3C 

- 

185 

9.  27 

9.  67 

7.90-10.27 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15 

_ 

1 

_ 

6 

5 

22 

1 

10 

7 

8 

16 

5 

42 

11 

16 

5 

- 

15 

173 

9.  34 

9.  81 

7.90-10. 27 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

6 

2 

21 

- 

8 

7 

8 

13 

4 

42 

11 

16 

5 

15 

79 

8.51 

8.  38 

7.62-  9.59 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

4 

2 

6 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

- 

13 

- 

- 

18 

4 

3 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

78 

8.  51 

8.  68 

7.62-  9.59 

6 

4 

2 

6 

9 

12 

18 

4 

3 

14 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments 
St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement, 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — III.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  painters  - 

manufacturing  - 

maintenance  machinists  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VECHILES )  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
eamings  4 


297 

8.70 

256 

8.60 

•  642 

9.49 

*364 

9.49 

226 

8.  77 

196 

8.95 

.  343 

9.41 

*183 

9.  40 

446 

8.77 

365 

8.63 

81 

9.44 

81 

9.44 

567 

9.00 

1  46 

9.52 

.402 

9.  12 

.277 

9.08 

158 

9.  18 

154 

9.19 

940 

9.  24 

940 

9.  24 

2  34 

8.16 

213 

8.  25 

718 

9.73 

718 

9.73 

179 

9.  28 

173 

9.  34 

Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATI ONS- 
MEN — CONTINUED 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

TRUCKORIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI N6  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR  I N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

wotk  era 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


1*193 
4  A  7 
746 

310 

95 

4  26 
364 
263 

295 

250 


525 

335 

123 

107 

282 

226 

1*875 

1.575 

300 


8.52 

8.52 


8.86 

8.54 

9.05 

8.78 
8.  16 

9.09 
9.  26 

9.  34 

7.  32 
7.  36 


7.69 

7.69 

6.79 

6.84 

7.03 

7.53 

7.C3 
6.  97 
7.33 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

power-truck  operators 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

GUAROS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

GUAROS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

6UAR0S*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS! 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS! 
NONMANUFACTURING! 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

wotken 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


1.881 

1.8Q4 


70 

53 

849 

700 

1  49 

49 

605 

506 

99 

40 

244 

194 

50 


1  36 
81 


$ 

8.07 

8.04 


7.58 

7.43 

7.  30 
7.68 
5.51 
7.76 

7.18 
7.  40 

6.C5 

7.78 

7.59 
8.40 

4.43 


7.24 


5.69 

6.57 


6.07 


* 

S. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks.  St.  Louis.  Mo.-lll..  March  1979 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  sala 


ESTABLISH»ENTS  studied 


ESTABLISH  HE  NTS  HAVINF  A  SPECIFIED 
"INIHUH  - 


*100.00  AND  UNDER  *105.00  - 

*105.00  AND  UNDER  *110.00  - 

*110.00  AND  UN0ER  *115.03  - 

*115.00  AND  UNDER  *120.00  - 

*120.00  AND  UNDER  *125.03  - 

*125.00  AND  UNDER  *130.00  - 

*130.00  AND  UNDER  *135.00  - 

*135.00  AND  UNDER  *1*0.00  - 

*1«0.00  AND  UNDER  *1«5.00  - 

*1«5.00  ANO  UNDER  *150.00  - 

*150.00  AND  UNDER  *155.00  _ 

*155.00  AND  UNOER  *160.00  - 

*160.00  AND  UNOER  *165.00  - 

*165.00  ANO  UNOER  *170.00  - 

*170.00  ANO  UNDER  *175.00  - 

*175.00  AND  UNDER  *180.00  - 

*180.00  AND  UNOER  *185.00  - 

*185.00  AND  UNDER  *190.00  - 

*190.00  AND  UNOER  *195.00  - 

*195.00  ANO  UNOER  *200.00  - 

*200.00  AND  UNOER  *205.00  - 

*205.00  ANO  UNDER  *210.00  - 

*210.00  ANO  UNOER  *215.00  - 

*215.00  AND  UNOER  *220.00  - 

*220.00  AND  UNDER  *225.00  - 

*225.00  AND  UNOER  *230.00  - 

*230.00  AND  UNOER  *235.00  - 

*235.00  ANO  UNOER  *2*0.00  - 

*2*0.00  ANO  UNDER  *2*5.00  _ 

*2*5.00  AND  UNOER  *250.00  - 

*250.00  AND  UNOER  *255.00  - 

*255.00  ANO  UNDER  *260.00  - 

*260.00  ANO  UNOER  *265.00  - 

*765.00  ANO  UNOER  *27C.0C  - 

*270.00  AND  UNOER  *275.00  - 

*275.00  AND  UNOER  *280.00  - 

ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVINF  NO  SPECIFIED 
MINIMUM - - 

ESTABLISHMENTS  UHICH  DID  NOT  EMPLOY 
WORKERS  IN  THIS  CATE60RY  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Inexperienced  typists 


AH 

industries 


90 


Manufacturing 


AIL 

schedules 


40 


Nonmanufacturing 


All 

schedules 


130 


37  V* 


10 
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Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers® 


All 

industries 


100 


Manufacturing 


All 

schedules 


40 


16 


Nonmanufacturing 


All 

schedules 


40 


36 


37  Va 


14 


Table  B-2.  Late-shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing  production 
and  related  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979 


(All  full-time  manufacturing  production  and  related  workers  =  100 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  UORKFRS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  UITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS 


All  workers  s 


Second  shift 


94.8 


Third  shift 


86.1 


Workers  on  late  shifts 


Second  shift 


Third  shift 


7.1 


WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK 

WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  - 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

average  pay  differential 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PFR-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TYPE  ANO 
AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 


94.8 
56.7 

37.9 
•  1 


18.9 


6.4 


86.1 

45.9 

21.0 

18.8 


74.3 

9.9 


24.1 

12.2 
11.8 

•  1 


19.3 

5.8 


7.1 
5.0 
•  8 
1.3 


25.2 

8.6 


uniform  cents-per-hour: 


5 

10 

11 

12 

CENTS  - 

AND  UNOER 

13 

CENTS  - 

15 

16 
17 

AND  UNDER 

18 

CENTS  - 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
27 

AND  UNOER 

28 

CENTS  -r - 

29 

30 
37 

AND  UNOER 

38 

CENTS  - 

43 

50 

55 

AND  UNOER 

56 

CENTS  - 

99 

ANO  UNDER 

00 

CENTS  - 

UNIFORM 

PERCENTAGE 

2 

3  PERCFNT  - 

5  PERCENT  - 

7  PERCENT  - 

8  PERCENT  - 

10  PERCENT  - 

12  AND  UNOER  13  PERCENT 
15  PERCENT  - 


1.8 

8.6 

1.4 

1.8 

10.8 

3.6 

1.1 

6.6 

5.9 

2.4 

3.8 

4.1 
.9 

2.1 

.9 

.8 


3.1 
17.0 

8.6 

3.5 

5.2 
•  6 


10.8 

1.4 

2.8 


4.5 

4.5 


2.9 

3.5 
2.9 

1.5 

7.1 

2.1 

.9 


.  9 


.O 


20.2 

.3 


2.2 

.3 

.2 

2.5 

•  6 
.2 
1.7 
.9 
•  6 
.9 


1.2 


.1 

•  2 

.  3 
.2 


1.0 

6.5 

2.8 

.9 

.7 


1.0 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.3 


.6 
•  6 
.3 

1.1 

.2 

.1 


.1 


.2 


•  6 


other  differential: 

FULL  0  A  Y  •  S  PAY  FOR  REOUCEO  HOURS -  .  i  4.2 

FULL  0 A Y *  S  PAY  FOR  REOUCED  HOURS  PLUS  CENTS 
PER  HOUR -  _  2.5 


►  DAY’S  PAY  FOR  REUUCEU  HOURS  HluS  PERCENT 
PER  HOUR -  _  12,1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— III.,  March  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BV  SCHEOULEO 
WEEKLY  HOURS  AND  OAYS 

ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  - 

20  HO  UR  S- 5  DAYS - 

24  HOUR S—  5  0*  YS - 

24  1/2  HOUR S— 5  DAYS - 

25  HOUR S— 5  HAYS - 

34  HOURS— 5  DAYS  - 

35  HOURS  - 

4  DAYS  - 

5  DAYS  - 

36  1/3  HOUR S—  5  DAYS - 

37  1/2  HOUR S- 5  DAYS - 

38  1/2  HOUR S- 5  DAYS - 

38  3/4  HOUR S- 5  OA  YS - 

38  8/10  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

40  HOURS-5  DAYS  - 

42  HOURS-5  PAYS  - 

54  HOURS-6  DAYS  - 

AVERAGE  SCHEDULED 
WEEKLY  HOURS 

ALL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 


All  industries 


100 


1 

fill 
f  1 1  > 
fill 
C  1 1  I 
1 

1 

1 


93 

1 


Production  and  related  workers 


Manufacturing 


(  11  ) 

C  11  1 
1 

3 


95 

1 


Nonmanufacturing 


100 


2 

(111 

1 

(111 

1 

2 

2 

6 


39.0 


Public  utilities 


40.0 


Office  workers 


All  industries 


100 


6 

1 

5 

2 

14 

3 

3 

2 

69 

(111 


39.2 


Manufacturing 


100 


8 

8 

4 

3 

1 

83 


No  nm  anuf  ac  tur  ing 


100 


5 

2 

3 

3 

20 

5 

2 

3 

61 
(11  I 


Public  utilities 


100 


39.9 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — III.,  March  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 
ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  — 


IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

P A 1 0  HOLIDAYS - 

AVERA6E  NUMBER  OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS 


FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 
PROVIDING  HOLIDAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  NUMBER 
OF  PAID  HOLIOAYS  PROVIOEO 


2 

3 

6 

7 

8 
9 


10 

11 

12 
13 
1 A 
16 

20 


HOLIOAYS  - 

HOLIDAYS  - 

HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY 

HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS 

HOLIDAYS  - 

HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY 
PLUS  2  HALF  0  A  YS 

HOLIOAYS  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS 

HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  0 A  Y 

HOLIDAYS  - 

HOLIOAYS  - 

HOLIDAYS  - 

HOLIDAYS  - 

HOLIOAYS  - 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  TOTAL 
P A  1 0  HOL  10*  Y  TIME  PROVIOEO12 


6  0 A YS  OR  MORE  - 

7  0 AYS  OR  MORE  - 

8  0 A YS  OR  MORE  - 

9  OAVS  OR  MORE  - 

9  1/2  0* YS  OR  MORE 

10  0 A YS  OR  MORE  - 

11  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

11  1/2  0 A  YS  OR  MORE 

12  0 A Y S  OR  MORE - 

13  0 A Y S  OR  MORE - 

14  OA YS  OR  MORE  - 

16  OA  YS  OR  MORE - 

20  OA YS  - 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

IOC 

100 

100 

100 

IOC 

100 

100 

100 

1 

- 

2 

- 

(11) 

_ 

(11  ) 

_ 

99 

100 

98 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

10*7 

12.2 

8.3 

9.6 

9.6 

10.6 

9.0 

9.9 

(11) 

(ID 

(  11  ) 

(11  ) 

(11) 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

(  11  ) 

15 

2 

3 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(11) 

- 

<11  ) 

- 

4 

(  11  ) 

9 

3 

11 

6 

15 

1 

(11) 

- 

(11) 

- 

(  11 ) 

- 

1 

- 

13 

6 

25 

6 

8 

5 

10 

2 

12 

5 

22 

18 

24 

7 

35 

9 

(11) 

- 

(11) 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

5 

1 

- 

2 

4 

23 

25 

19 

59 

26 

27 

25 

78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(  11  ) 

- 

(11  ) 

2 

18 

29 

1 

(11  ) 

8 

16 

3 

2 

4 

5 

2 

5 

3 

4 

2 

2 

9 

13 

1 

- 

10 

27 

- 

- 

(11) 

(  11  ) 

- 

- 

(11  ) 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

( 11 ) 

1 

- 

- 

9 

14 

99 

100 

97 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

93 

99 

81 

98 

97 

95 

98 

99 

89 

99 

72 

94 

85 

89 

83 

99 

76 

94 

47 

88 

77 

84 

73 

96 

65 

89 

25 

70 

53 

77 

38 

88 

65 

89 

25 

70 

51 

77 

36 

88 

41 

64 

5 

5 

25 

49 

10 

6 

23 

35 

3 

5 

16 

33 

6 

2 

23 

35 

3 

5 

14 

33 

2 

2 

19 

30 

1 

- 

11 

29 

- 

- 

10 

17 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

10 

16 

- 

- 

(11) 

1 

- 

- 

9 

14 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

»IL  iiLL-TINF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIOINF 
P«IO  VACATIONS 
IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIOINF 
P»IO  VACATIONS 
LENGTH-OF-TINE  PAYMENT 
PERCENTAGE  P4  TRENT 

4N0UNT  OF  P 4 1 0  VACATION  AFTER:11 


A  NONTHS  OF  service: 

UNDER  1  WEFK 

1  WEEK 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS 
OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

1  year  of  service: 

1  WEEK 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS 
OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS 

2  years  of  service: 

1  WEEK 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS 
OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS 

3  years  of  service: 

1  WEEK 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEFKS 

2  WEEKS 
OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS 
OVER  3  AND  UNOER  «  WEEKS 
«  WEEKS 

«  YEARS  OF  service: 

1  WEEK 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS 
OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS 
OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  A  WEEKS 
•  WEEKS 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — III. 


Item 


I  >  AMOUNT  OF  P  A 1 0  VACATION  AFTER13- 
CONTINUED 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNDER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

10  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNDER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  ANO  UNOER  5  WEEKS  — 

5  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS  — 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  ANO  UNDER  5  WEEKS  — 

5  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

15  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOER  4  WEEKS  — 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  ANO  UNOER  5  WEEKS 

5  WEEKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 

20  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS  — 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  ANO  UNOER  5  WEEKS  — 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  ANO  UNOER  6  WEEKS  — 

6  WEEKS  - 

8  WEEKS  - 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

(111 

1 

<  in 

- 

1 

_ 

66 

60 

75 

75 

8 

12 

1 

3 

22 

24 

20 

22 

— 

— 

— 

3 

5 

1 

- 

<111 

. 

1 

<111 

- 

<111 

- 

6 

<  11  1 

16 

3 

<111 

<  11  1 

- 

_ 

70 

68 

73 

80 

12 

19 

1 

3 

9 

10 

7 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

2 

2 

1 

<in 

_ 

1 

un 

- 

<111 

- 

5 

- 

14 

<111 

- 

- 

- 

- 

69 

67 

72 

78 

13 

19 

2 

5 

11 

11 

10 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

(111 

. 

1 

(111 

- 

<111 

- 

3 

- 

8 

<111 

37 

37 

37 

20 

5 

8 

1 

2 

49 

51 

46 

60 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

<  11  1 

4 

14 

2 

2 

1 

<111 

_ 

1 

<111 

- 

<111 

- 

2 

- 

6 

<111 

11 

5 

21 

- 

49 

54 

42 

48 

4 

4 

3 

12 

28 

31 

23 

36 

3 

4 

1 

3 

<111 

<  11  1 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


March  1979 — Continued 


Office  workers 


All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

<111 

<11  1 

<111 

- 

<11  1 

1 

63 

60 

65 

82 

3 

2 

4 

31 

32 

30 

1  7 

1 

- 

1 

3 

7 

- 

- 

<111 

- 

<11  1 

- 

6 

4 

7 

1 

2 

4 

<111 

_ 

78 

68 

84 

95 

<111 

<111 

1 

_ 

12 

20 

8 

4 

<111 

1 

_ 

<111 

<11  1 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

- 

<111 

- 

<11  1 

- 

5 

3 

7 

1 

<111 

- 

<11  1 

_ 

78 

72 

82 

87 

1 

<111 

1 

4 

14 

21 

10 

9 

<111 

1 

_ 

<111 

<111 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

- 

- 

<111 

_ 

<11  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

4 

1 

38 

44 

35 

20 

<111 

- 

1 

2 

55 

48 

60 

75 

<111 

<111 

- 

_ 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

- 

" 

<111 

_ 

<11  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

4 

1 

9 

3 

12 

_ 

69 

68 

70 

74 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

17 

20 

15 

26 

<111 

<111 

- 

_ 

1 

3 

- 

_ 

1 

3 

— 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Item 


it: 

m 

!*: 


AMOUNT  OF  P A 1 0  VACATION  AFTFR  1 
CONTINUE!) 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  UEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

«  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  ANO  UNDER  5  WEEKS 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS 

6  WEEKS  - 

OVER  6  ANO  UNOER  7  WEEKS 

7  WEEKS  - 

8  WEEKS  - 

30  YEARS  OF  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNDER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  ANO  UNDER  5  WEEKS 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNDER  6  WEEKS  • 

6  WEEKS  - 

OVER  6  AND  UNOER  7  WEEKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 

8  WEEKS  - 

MAXIMUM  VACATION  AVAILABLE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNDER  2  WEEKS  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS  - 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNOER  6  WEEKS  - 

6  WEEKS  - 

OVER  6  AND  UNOER  7  WEEKS  - 

7  WEEKS  - 

8  WEEKS  - 


Production  and 

related  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

til) 

1 

t  11 ) 

- 

til) 

_ 

2 

- 

6 

til ) 

11 

5 

21 

- 

28 

30 

26 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

53 

26 

73 

2 

3 

1 

3 

8 

3 

16 

18 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

til) 

. 

1 

til) 

- 

til) 

- 

2 

- 

6 

til  ) 

11 

5 

21 

- 

28 

29 

26 

3 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

37 

46 

24 

65 

til) 

- 

1 

3 

15 

14 

18 

27 

2 

4 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

til) 

. 

1 

til) 

- 

til) 

_ 

2 

- 

6 

til  ) 

11 

5 

21 

- 

28 

29 

26 

3 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

37 

46 

24 

65 

til) 

- 

1 

3 

15 

1  3 

18 

27 

2 

4 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Office  workers 


All  industries 

M  anuf  actur  ing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

til) 

<11 ) 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

4 

1 

8 

1 

12 

_ 

50 

50 

50 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

32 

39 

27 

81 

1 

2 

- 

_ 

4 

2 

5 

15 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

til) 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

3 

- 

- 

til) 

(11  ) 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

4 

1 

6 

1 

9 

- 

52 

50 

53 

2 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

25 

28 

24 

63 

til) 

til) 

- 

_ 

10 

14 

8 

27 

— 

— 

- 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1 

3 

- 

til) 

_ 

(11  ) 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

4 

1 

6 

1 

9 

- 

52 

50 

53 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

25 

28 

24 

65 

til) 

(11) 

- 

_ 

10 

14 

7 

27 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— III.,  March  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 
ALL  FULL-TINE  WORKERS  - 

IN  establishnents  providing  at 

LEAST  ONE  OF  THE  BENEFITS 
SHOWN  BELOW14 - 

LIFE  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  AND 

DISHEHBERHENT  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SICKNESS  AND  ACCIOENT  INSURANCE 
OR  SICK  LEAVE  OR  BOTH15 - 

SICKNESS  ANO  ACCIOENT 

INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SICK  LEAVE  4FULL  PAY  ANO  NO 

WAITING  PERIOD  ) - 

SICK  LEAVE  IPARTIAL  PAY  OR 
WAITING  PERIOD)  - 

L0N6-TERN  DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

SURGICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

MEOICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORV  PLANS  - 

NAJOR  NEOICAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

DENTAL  INSURANCE  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 

RETIREBENT  PENSION  - 

NONCONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  - 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

98 

96 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

96 

98 

91 

100 

98 

99 

98 

99 

81 

80 

84 

97 

69 

59 

74 

96 

79 

86 

68 

80 

82 

87 

79 

91 

70 

74 

64 

78 

61 

55 

65 

88 

93 

97 

87 

99 

86 

84 

88 

99 

78 

93 

52 

49 

42 

67 

28 

23 

70 

81 

52 

49 

27 

38 

21 

23 

23 

17 

33 

21 

66 

67 

66 

48 

15 

8 

28 

56 

13 

7 

16 

50 

26 

30 

19 

29 

42 

36 

45 

17 

22 

26 

16 

29 

34 

22 

4  1 

16 

96 

98 

93 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

8« 

85 

81 

85 

62 

58 

64 

84 

96 

98 

93 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

84 

85 

81 

85 

60 

54 

64 

84 

96 

98 

91 

96 

99 

99 

99 

100 

83 

85 

80 

81 

60 

54 

64 

84 

77 

76 

78 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

62 

62 

61 

79 

60 

53 

64 

83 

64 

72 

51 

88 

48 

58 

42 

94 

58 

63 

51 

88 

31 

30 

31 

94 

91 

95 

86 

85 

83 

87 

81 

83 

88 

91 

82 

77 

76 

79 

74 

82 

Office  workers 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-7.  Life  insurance  plans  for  full-time  workers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,  March  1979  —  Continued 


Production  and  related  workers 


Office  workers 


Item 


TYPE  OP  PLAN  ANO  AMOUNT 
OF  INSURANCE-CONTINUEO 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  BASEO  ON  A  SCHEDULE 
WHICH  INDICATES  A  SPECIFIED  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  OF 
INSURANCE  FOR  A  SPECIFIED  AMOUNT  OF  EARNINGS: 
PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 

amount  of  insurance  provioeo18  if: 

ANNUAL  EARNIN6S  ARE  *5.000: 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIDDLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT  I - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  (80  PERCENT!  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  *10.000: 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

MIOOLE  RAN6E  (80  PERCENT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  *15.000: 

MEAN - 

MEOIAN  - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  (80  PERCENT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  ARE  *20.000: 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  (80  PERCENT)  - 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  EXPRESSED  AS  A  FACTOR  OF 
ANNUAL  EARNINGS: 19 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  17 - 

FACTOR  OF  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  USED  TO  CALCULATE 

amount  of  insurance:18 

MEAN - 

MEOIAN  - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

MIOOLE  RANEE  (80  PERCENT)  - 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  COVERED  BY 
PLANS  NOT  SPECIFYING  A  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF 

INSURANCE  - 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  COVERED  BY 
PLANS  SPECIFYING  A  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF 

INSURANCE  - 

SPECIFIED  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE: 18 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

MIOOLE  RANGE  (80  PERCENT)  - 


AMOUNT  OF  insurance  IS  BASEO  ON  some  OTHER  TYPE 
of  plan: 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 


All  industries 


All 

plans  16 


1  A 


SlOf 100 

s ii *000 

*10*000-12*500 

*5*500-12*500 

*11* ROC 
*11*500 

*11.000-12*500 

*10*500-15.000 

*16*500 
*16*500 
*16*000-16*500 
*12.000-21.000 

*21.200 
*22.000 
*21  *000-22*000 
*12.000-22*000 


1.  18 

1.00 

1.00-1.00 

1.00- 2.50 


1  a 


*86*100 
*50.000 
*18.500-  50.000 
*  18*500-500  *000 


Noncontributor 
plans  16 


1A 


*10*100 
*11*000 
*10*000-12.500 
*5. 500-12. 500 

*11.600 

*11.500 

*11*000-12*500 

*10*500-12*500 

*16*100 
*16.500 
*16.000-16.500 
*12.000-16.500 

*20.600 
*22.000 
*21.000-22.000 
*12.000-22.000 


1.32 

1.00 

1 • 00- t • 50 
1.00-2.50 


*46.700 
*50.000 
*50.000-  50.000 
*30.000-  50.000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Manuf 

acturing 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

All 

Noncontributory 

All 

Noncontributory 

All 

Noncontributory 

plans  16 

plans  16 

plans  16 

plans  16 

plans  ,6 

plans  16 

16 

16 

16 

11 

14 

10 

*11.500 

*11. 500 

*8.700 

*7 . 70C 

*8.500 

*8. 500 

*11.000 

*11.000 

*7.500 

*6.000 

*7.500 

*7.500 

*11.000-12.500 

*11.000-12.500 

*6  .000-10.000 

*6.000-  7.500 

*7.500-10.000 

*6.000-11.000 

*10.000-12.500 

*10. 000-12.500 

*5.000-16.000 

*5.000-16.000 

*5.000-12.500 

*5. 000-16.000 

*12.100 

*12. 100 

*15.400 

*14.100 

*17.400 

*17. 200 

*12.500 

*12. 500 

*15.000 

*11.000 

*19.000 

*22.500 

*11.500-12.500 

*11.500-12.500 

*11  .COO- 19.000 

*11.000-18.500 

*11.000-25.000 

*8.500-25.000 

*11.500-12.500 

*11.500-12.500 

*10.000-24*000 

*5.000-25.000 

*5.000-25.000 

<5.000-25.000 

*16.400 

<16. 400 

*21.100 

*19.700 

*25.200 

*25. 200 

*16.500 

<16.500 

*20.000 

*16.000 

*28.000 

*32. 500 

*16.500-16.500 

*16.500-16.500 

*16.000-28.000 

*16.000-24.000 

*18,000-35.000 

*11.500-35.000 

*16.500-16.500 

*16.500-16.500 

*15.000-32. 500 

*10.000-35.000 

*10.000-35.000 

*10. 000- 35.000 

*21.500 

*21.500 

*28.600 

*26.100 

*35.200 

*35. 400 

*22.000 

*22.000 

*21.000 

*21 .000 

*40.000 

*42. 500 

*22. 000-22.000 

*22. 000-22.000 

*21  .000- 40.000 

*21.000-30.000 

*25.000-50.000 

*19.000-50.000 

*22.000-22.000 

*22. 000-22.000 

*20.000-42.500 

*15.000-50.000 

*15.000-50.000 

*15.000-50.000 

20 

9 

53 

37 

63 

35 

1.25 

1.51 

1.48 

1.55 

1.44 

1.62 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.25 

l.OC-1 .00 

1 .00-2.50 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-2.00 

1 .00-2.50 

1.00-2.50 

1  .00-2.50 

1.00-2.50 

1.00-2.50 

1.00-2.50 

1 .00-2.50 

18 

9 

42 

27 

57 

31 

1 

- 

11 

10 

5 

4 

(6) 

- 

*99.100 

*91 .000 

*90.900 

(6  * 

<6  ) 

- 

*100.000 

*100.000 

* 1 5C  *  000 

(  6  » 

(6) 

- 

*50 .000-150 .000 

*50.000-100.000 

*18.500-150.000 

(6  > 

(6) 

*18.500- 200 .000 

*50.000-150.000 

*15.000-150.000 

(6  1 

- 

- 

A 

2 

3 

2 

35 


Footnotes 


Some  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  reg¬ 
ular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weeklv 
hours.  7 

2  .  The  n}eaf1  .if  comPuted  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of 
all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  desig¬ 
nates  position  half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than 
the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the 
higher  rate. 

3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

,  ...  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

i  Estimates  f°r  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 

skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  re¬ 
late  to  men  and  women. 

7  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 

Formally  established  minimum  regular  straight-time  hiring  sal- 
afle®  are  paid  for  standard  workweeks.  Data  are  presented  for  all 

standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  work¬ 
weeks  reported. 

®  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

Includes  all  production  and  related  workers  in  establishments 
currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions 
cover  late  shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently 
operating  late  shifts.  y 

10  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

11  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

12  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount; 
for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving  a  total  of  10  days 
includes  those  with  10  full  days  and  no  half  days,  9  full  days  and  2 

were  cumulated  ^  311(1  4  ^  dayS*  “d  S°  °n‘  ProP°^i°ns  then 


13  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage 
of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an  equivalent  time 
basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's 
pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions 
at  10  years  include  changes  between  S  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumula¬ 
tive.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years 
includes  those  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plans  for  which 
at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workers'  disability  compensation,  social  se¬ 
curity,^  and  railroad  retirement. 

Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and 
accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to 
those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay 
that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave  allowances  determined 
on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 

Estimates  under  "All  plans"  relate  to  all  plans  for  which  at  least 
a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  Estimates  under  "Noncontrib¬ 
utory  plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer. 

For  "All  industries,"  all  full-time  production  and  related  workers 
or  office  workers  equal  100  percent.  For  "Manufacturing,"  all  full-time 
production  and  related  workers  or  office  workers  in  manufacturing  equal  100 
percent. 

The  mean  amount  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
workers  provided  insurance  by  the  amount  of  insurance  provided,  totaling 
the  products,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
indicates  that  half  of  the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  smaller 
and  half  an  amount  equal  to  or  larger  than  the  amount  shown.  Middle 
range  (50  percent)  a  fourth  of  the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  smaller  amount  and  a  fourth  are  provided  an  amount  equal 
to  or  more  than  the  larger  amount.  Middle  range  (80  percent) — 10  percent  of 
the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  less  than  the  smaller 
amount  and  10  percent  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  more  than  the 
larger  amount. 

A  factor  of  annual  earnings  is  the  number  by  which  annual  earnings 
are  multiplied  to  determine  the  amount  of  insurance  provided.  For  example, 
a  factor  of  2  indicates  that  for  annual  earnings  of  $10,000  the  amount  of 
insurance  provided  is  $20,000. 


Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
survey,  as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 


Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3-year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal 
visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments 
participating  in  the  previous  survey. 


A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is 
selected  for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less 
establishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 


The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all 
establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry 
and  number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability 
sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance 
of  selection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are 
combined,  each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of 
selection  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one 
out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent 
itself  plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is 
chosen  in  the  same  industry-size  classification  if  data  are  not  available 
from  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available, 
additional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the 
missing  unit. 


Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.  Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited 
area  studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 
and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles 
are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations 
listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the  scope  of  the 
survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables  because  either  (1)  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presen¬ 
tation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment 
data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  when  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men 
or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  separately 
for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all  industries  combined. 
Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level,  data  are  included  in 
the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is  not  shown  or  information 
to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations 
are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution 
of  workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class 
intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual 
jobs  are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change, 
or  high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  oould  decrease  an 
occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase 
wages  during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in 
table  A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations 
should  not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within 
individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences 
include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid 
incumbents  are  collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the 
general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees 
in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual 
establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in 
specific  duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting 
the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effect  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may 
affect  an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid 
under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods 
of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant 
rate  between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 

Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 


Electronic  data  process 


mg 


Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinist  s 

Mechanics  (machinery' 


The  earnings  of  computer  operators  are  not  included  in  the  wage  trend  computation  for  this  group. 
A  revised  job  description  is  being  introduced  in  this  survey  which  is  not  equivalent  to  die  previous  description. 
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Skilled  maintenance 
Continued 


Unskilled  plant 


Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 

Pipefitters 

Tool  and  die  makers 


Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in  the 
survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its 
proportionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in 
the  base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled 
to  obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year 
by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — 
expressed  as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute 
these  wage  trends  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the 
quotient  by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and 
forklift  operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125 
compared  with  janitors.  ($5  -j-  $4  =  1.25  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the 
relatives  of  the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average, 
each  establishment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has 
weighted  workers  in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference  in 
earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  incidence  of  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  is  studied  for  full-time  production  and  related  workers  and 
office  workers.  Production  and  related  workers  (referred  to  hereafter  as 
production  workers)  include  working  supervisors  and  all  nonsupervisory 


workers  (including  group  leaders  and  trainees)  engaged  in  fabricating 
processing,  assembling,  inspection,  receiving,  storage,  handling,  pack¬ 
ing,  warehousing,  shipping,  maintenance,  repair,  janitorial  and  guard  ser¬ 
vices,  product  development,  auxiliary  production  for  plant's  own  use 
(e.g.,  powerplant),  and  recordkeeping  and  other  services  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  above  production  operations.  (Cafeteria  and  route  workers 
are  excluded  in  manufacturing  industries  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries.)  In  finance  and  insurance,  no  workers  are  considered  to  be 
production  workers.  Office  workers  include  working  supervisors  and  all  non- 
supervisory  workers  (including  lead  workers  and  trainees)  performing 
clerical  or  related  office  functions  in  such  departments  as  accounting 
advertising,  purchasing,  collection,  credit,  finance,  legal,  payroll,  personnel’ 
sales,  industrial  relations,  public  relations,  executive,  or  transportation." 
Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  as  well 
as  construction  workers  utilized  as  separate  work  forces  are  excluded  from 
both  the  production  and  office  worker  categories. 

Minimum  entrance  salaries  (table  B-l).  Minimum  entrance  salaries 
for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  Because  of  the 
optimum  sampling  techniques  used  arid  the  probability  that  large  establish¬ 
ments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance 
rates  above  the  subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies 
in  medium  and  large  establishments.  (The  "X's"  shown  under  standard 
weekly  hours  indicate  that  no  meaningful  totals  are  applicable.) 

Shift  differentials — manufacturing  (table  B-2).  Data  were  collected 
on  policies  of  manufacturing  establishments  regarding  pay  differentials  for 
production  workers  on  late  shifts.  Establishments  considered  as  having 
policies  are  those  which  (1)  have  provisions  in  writing  covering  the  operation 
of  late  shifts,  or  (2)  have  operated  late  shifts  at  any  time  during  the  12 
months  preceding  a  survey.  When  establishments  have  several  differentials 
which  vary  by  job,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of  the  production 
workers  is  recorded.  When  establishments  have  differentials  which  apply 
only  to  certain  hours  of  work,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of 
the  shift  hours  is  recorded. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  late  shift  is  either  a  second  (evening) 
shift  which  ends  at  or  near  midnight  or  a  third  (night)  shift  which  starts  at 
or  near  midnight. 

Differentials  for  second  and  third  shifts  are  summarized  separately 
for  (1)  establishment  policies  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted 
by  all  production  workers  in  the  establishment  at  the  time  of  the  survey) 
and  (2)  effective  practices  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted  by 
production  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the  survey). 

Scheduled  weekly  hours;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health, 
insurance,  and  pension  plans.  Provisions  which  apply  to  a  majority  of  the 
production  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  are  considered  to  apply  to 
all  production  or  office  workers  in  the  establishment;  a  practice  or  provision 
is  considered  nonexistent  when  it  applies  to  less  than  a  majority.  Holidays; 
vacations;  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  considered  applicable 
to  employees  currently  eligible  for  the  benefits  as  well  as  to  employees  who 
will  eventually  become  eligible. 

Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  (table  B-3).  Scheduled  weekly 
hours  and  days  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  per  week  which  full¬ 
time  first  (day)  shift  workers  are  expected  to  work,  whether  paid  for  at 
straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays  (table  B-4).  Holidays  are  included  if  workers  who 
are  not  required  to  work  are  paid  for  the  time  off  and  those  required  to 
work  receive  premium  pay  or  compensatory  time  off.  They  are  included 
only  if  they  are  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis  (provided  for  in 


written  form  or  established  by  custom).  Holidays  are  included  even  though 
in  a  particular  year  they  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  employees  are  not 
granted  another  day  off.  Paid  personal  holiday  plans,  typically  found  in 
the  automobile  and  related  industries,  are  included  as  paid  holidays. 

Data  are  tabulated  to  show  the  percent  of  workers  who  (1)  are 
granted  specific  numbers  of  whole  and  half  holidays  and  (2)  are  granted 
specified  amounts  of  total  holiday  time  (whole  and  half  holidays  are 
aggregated). 

Paid  vacations  (table  B-5).  Establishments  report  their  method  of 
calculating  vacation  pay  (time  basis,  percent  of  annual  earnings,  flat-sum 
payment,  etc.)  and  the  amount  of  vacation  pay  granted.  Only  basic  formal 
plans  are  reported.  Vacation  bonuses,  vacation- savings  plans,  and  "extended" 
or  ’sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic  plans  are  excluded. 

For  tabulating  vacation  pay  granted,  all  provisions  are  expressed 
on  a  time  basis.  Vacation  pay  calculated  on  other  than  a  time  basis  is 
converted  to  its  equivalent  time  period.  Two  percent  of  annual  earnings, 
for  example,  is  tabulated  as  1  week's  vacation  pay. 

Also,  provisions  after  each  specified  length  of  service  are  related 
to  all  production  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  length  of 
service.  Vacation  plans  commonly  provide  for  a  larger  amount  of  vacation 
pay  as  service  lengthens.  Counts  of  production  or  office  workers  by  length 
of  service  were  not  obtained.  The  tabulations  of  vacation  pay  granted 
present,  therefore,  statistical  measures  of  these  provisions  rather  than 
proportions  of  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits. 

Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  (tables  B-6  and  B-7).  Health, 
insurance,  and  pension  plans  include  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays 
either  all  or  part  of  the  cost.  The  cost  may  be  (1)  underwritten  by  a 
commercial  insurance  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  (2)  covered  by  a 
union  fund  to  which  the  employer  has  contributed,  or  (3)  borne  directly  by 
the  employer  out  of  operating  funds  or  a  fund  set  aside  to  cover  the  cost. 
A  plan  is  included  even  though  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  do  not  choose  to  participate  in  it  because  they  are  required  to  bear 
part  of  its  cost  (provided  the  choice  to  participate  is  available  or  will 
eventually  become  available  to  a  majority).  Legally  required  plans  such  as 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  workers'  disability  compensation,  and 
temporary  disability  insurance  3  are  excluded. 


3  Temporary  disability  insurance  which  provides  benefits  to  covered  workers  disabled  by  injury  or  illness 
which  is  not  work-connected  is  mandatory  under  State  laws  in  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Establishment  plans  which  meet  only  the  legal  requirements  are  excluded  from  these  data,  but  those 
under  which  (1)  employers  contribute  more  than  is  legally  required  or  (2)  benefits  exceed  those  specified  in  the 
State  law  are  included.  In  Rhode  Island,  benefits  are  paid  out  of  a  State  fund  to  which  only  employees 
contribute.  In  each  of  the  other  three  States,  benefits  are  paid  either  from  a  State  fund  or  through  a  private  plan. 

State  fund  financing:  In  California,  only  employees  contribute  to  the  State  fund;  in  New  Jersey, 
employees  and  employers  contribute;  in  New  York,  employees  contribute  up  to  a  specified  maximum 
and  employers  pay  the  difference  between  the  employees'  share  and  the  total  contribution  required. 

Private  plan  financing:  In  California  and  New  Jersey,  employees  cannot  be  required  to  contribute 
more  than  they  would  if  they  were  covered  by  the  State  fund;  in  New  York,  employees  can  agree 
to  contribute  more  if  the  State  rules  that  the  additional  contribution  is  commensurate  with  the 
benefit  provided. 

Federal  legislation  ( Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act)  provides  temporary  disability  insurance  benefits 
to  railroad  workers  for  illness  or  injury,  whether  work- connected  or  not.  The  legislation  requires  that  employers 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  insurance. 


Life  insurance  includes  formal  plans  providing  indemnity  (usually 
through  an  insurance  policy)  in  case  of  death  of  the  covered  worker 
Information  is  also  provided  in  table  B-7  on  types  of  life  insurance  plans 
and  the  amount  of  coverage  ip  all  industries  combined  and  in  manufacturing. 

,  .  ,  Accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insurance  is  limited  to  plans 
which  provide  benefit  payments  in  case  of  death  or  loss  of  limb  or  sight  as  a 
direct  result  of  an  accident.  6 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  includes  only  those  plans  which 
provide  that  predetermined  cash  payments  be  made  directly  to  employees 
who  lose  time  from  work  because  of  illness  or  injury,  e.g.,  $  50  a  week 
for  up  to  26  weeks  of  disability. 

Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans 4  which  provide  for 
continuing  an  employee's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness. 

ata  collected  distinguish  between  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  with  no 
waiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  either  provide  partial  pay  or  require  a 
waiting  period.  ^ 

Long-term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally 
disabled  employees  upon  the  expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sick- 
ness  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined  period  of  disability 
(typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
maximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  pay¬ 
ments  are  almost  always  reduced  by  social  security,  workers'  disability 
compensation,  and  private  pension  benefits  payable  to  the  disabled  employee. 

Hospitalization,  surgical,  and  medical  insurance  plans  reported 
in  these  surveys  provide  full  or  partial  payment  for  basic  services  rendered. 
Hospitalization  insurance  covers  hospital  room  and  board  and  may  cover 
other  hospital  expenses.  Surgical  insurance  covers  surgeons'  fees.  Medical 
insurance  covers  doctors'  fees  for  home,  office,  or  hospital  calls.  Plans 
restricted  to  post-operative  medical  care  or  a  doctor's  care  for  minor 
ailments  at  a  worker's  place  of  employment  are  not  considered  to  be 
medical  insurance. 

Major  medical  insurance  coverage  applies  to  services  which  go 
beyond  the  basic  services  covered  under  hospitalization,  surgical,  and 
medical  insurance.  Major  medical  insurance  typically  (1)  requires  that  a 
deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  be  met  before  benefits  begin,  (2)  has  a  coinsurance 
feature  that  requires  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of 
certain  expenses,  and  (3)  has  a  specified  dollar  maximum  of  benefits  (e  e 
$  10,000  a  year).  '  8  ’ 

Dental  insurance  plans  provide  normal  dental  service  benefits, 
usually  for  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Plans  which  provide  benefits 
only  for  oral  surgery  or  repairing  accident  damage  are  not  reported. 

Retirement  pension  plans  provide  for  regular  payments  to  the 
retiree  for  life.  Included  are  deferred  profit-sharing  plans  which  provide 
the  option  of  purchasing  a  lifetime  annuity. 

4  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  specifies  at  least  the  minimum  number 
of  days  of  sick  leave  available  to  each  employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written,  but  informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 


Labor -management  agreement  coverage 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  production  and 
office  workers  employed  in  establishments  in  the  St.  Louis  area  in  which 
a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  the 
respective  categories,  March  1979: 

Production  and 

related  workers  Office  workers 

All  industries _  87  15 

Manufacturing _  95  g 

Nonmanufacturing _  74  jg 

Public  utilities _  99  gg 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all 
production  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by 
a  labor-management  agreement.  Therefore,  all  other  production  or  office 
workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have  labor- 
management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than 
half  of  their  production  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  labor-management  agreements,  because  small  estab¬ 
lishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey  is  limited. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 

One-half  of  the  workers  within  the  scope  of  the  survey  in  the 
’  Louis  area  were  employed  in  manufacturing  firms.  The  following 
presents  the  major  industries  as  a  percent  of  all  manufacturing: 

Transportation  equipment  _  _  ^ a 

Aircraft  and  parts _ 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment _  17 

Primary  metal  industries _ ' 

Food  and  kindred  products _  g 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _  _  q 

Industrial  inorganic  chemicals  _  l 

Machinery,  except  electrical _ a 

Fabricated  metal  products _  _ 

Electric  and  electronic  equipment _  _  y 

This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived 
from  universe  materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in 

of  7  iViSi0nS  differ  from  Proportions  based  on  the  results 

of  the  survey  as  shown  m  appendix  table  1. 
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Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied,  St.  Louis,  Mo. -III.,'  March  1979 


Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 

Within  scope 
of  study  3 

Within  scope  of  study 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Total4 

Full-time 
production  and 
related  workers 

Full-time 

Number 

Percent 

office  workers 

Total4 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

- 

1*268 

199 

427*196 

100 

222.736 

73.578 

217.697 

MANUFACTURING  - 

100 

388 

69 

214*679 

50 

138*866 

27.663 

118.179 

nonmanufacturing  - 

- 

880 

130 

212*517 

50 

83*870 

45.915 

99*518 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION*  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  5 - 

100 

86 

30 

49*230 

12 

23.251 

8*987 

35.814 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

50 

20  3 

17 

26*375 

6 

(6  » 

(6) 

5*580 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

100 

1  A  A 

2  A 

68*908 

16 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

39.218 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  AND  REAL  ESTATE  - 

50 

201 

20 

32*223 

8 

(6) 

(6» 

9.567 

SERVICES  7 - 

50 

2  A  6 

39 

35.781 

8 

(6) 

(61 

9.339 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  DIVISIONS  - 

- 

122 

77 

235*957 

100 

126.149 

34.873 

193.433 

MANUFACTURING  - 

500 

6  A 

3A 

138*428 

59 

87.387 

16*400 

109.039 

nonmanufacturing  - 

- 

58 

43 

97.529 

41 

38.762 

18.473 

84*394 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION*  ANO 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5 - 

500 

17 

15 

33.761 

14 

16*369 

7.580 

32*226 

wholesale  trade  - 

500 

2 

2 

3.379 

1 

(61 

(6) 

3.379 

retail  trade  - 

500 

23 

14 

46.714 

20 

(6) 

(61 

37.114 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  AND  REAL  ESTATE  - 

500 

6 

6 

7*185 

3 

(6) 

(61 

7.185 

SERVICES7  - 

500 

10 

6 

6.490 

3 

(61 

(61 

4.490 

1  The  St.  Louis  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  St.  Louis  city;  Franklin,  Jefferson,  St.  Charles, 
and  St.  Louis  Counties,  Mo.;  and  Clinton,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  Ill.  The 
"workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however, 
for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1) 
planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

r  2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify 
establishments  by  industry  division^  All  government  operations  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All 
outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service, 
and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one  establishment. 


4  Includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  seasonal,  and  other  workers  excluded  from 
the  separate  production  and  office  categories. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-  and  B -series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services 
incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B -series  tables,  but  the 
division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing"  estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels,  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services;  automobile 
repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religious 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the 
Bureau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment 
to  establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping 
occupational  wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because 
of  this  emphasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability 
of  occupational  content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  sig¬ 
nificantly  from  those  in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  pre¬ 
pared  for  other  purposes.  In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the 
Bureau's  field  representatives  are  instructed  to  exclude  working  super¬ 
visors;  apprentices;  and  part-time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers. 
Handicapped  workers  whose  earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their 
handicap  are  also  excluded.  Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless 
specifically  included  in  the  job  description,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual. 
Maintains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of 
detailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
duties  requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the 
organization,  programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclus  ions — Continued 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more  re¬ 
sponsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties  which 
are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g..  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant,  or  Executive  Assistant; 


Listed  below  are  several  occupations  for  which  revised  descriptions  or  titles  are  being  introduced 
in  this  survey: 

Secretary 
Key  entry  operator 
Computer  operator 
Drafter 

Stationary  engineer 
Boiler  tender 

The  Bureau  has  discontinued  collecting  data  for  tabulating-machine  operator,  bookkeeping -machine 
operator,  and  machine  biller.  Workers  previously  classified  as  watchmen  are  now  classified  as  guards 
under  the  revised  description. 


Truckd river 
Shipper  and  receiver 
(previously  surveyed 
as  shipping  and 
receiving  clerk) 
Guard 
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SECRETARY — Continued 


Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  ''Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 

Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of  the 
factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 


LS— 1 


LS— 2 


LS— 3 


a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  am  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
tham  5, 000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  tham  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc., 
(or  other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,000  persons;  or 


e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  seg¬ 
ment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organizational 
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SECRET  ARY — C  ontinue  d 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 

segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred  persons) 
of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

LS-4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of 
the  board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all. 
over  5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  def¬ 
inition  refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policy¬ 
making  role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice 
\th°Ug.h.  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to 
P.ersonally  on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny 
individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  di- 
rectiy  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate 
officers"  for  purposes  of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


,,  ^hlS  faCit01L  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 

the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR  1  or  LR-2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 


LR  1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
repiy  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


SECRETARY — Continued 


LR  2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR-1  and,  in  addition  per- 
forms  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowledge 
of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices,  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination: 


Level  of  secretary's 
supervisor 


-LS— 1 
S—Z. 
-S— 3. 
-5—4, 


Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 


LR-1 

Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


LR— 2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


TENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
he  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
tenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
’rimary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tramscribing-Machine 
’ypist). 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
ecretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager 
r  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
escribed  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  spe- 
ialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research, 
fay  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 


■ 
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STENOGRAPHER — Continued 


OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  in¬ 
dependence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and 
accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies 
procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  steno¬ 
graphic  duties  and  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  follow¬ 
up  files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  com¬ 
posing  simple  letters  from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming 
mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

Stenographer  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabu¬ 
lary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records ,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  7 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 

Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout 
and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


FILE  CLERK — Continued 


Class_A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

/  u  *  -C-la:!S  f'  S°rts>  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  per¬ 
form  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Oass_C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or 
lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator-Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator  see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  availa¬ 
bility  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer¬ 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-un 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  include 
any  of  the_  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for  material 
or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using  knowl 
edge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  emphasizing 
selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions:  6 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office 
practices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  re¬ 
cording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the 
worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms 
and  procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting 
clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets 
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ACCOUNTING  CLERK — Continued 


where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
i  checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
.knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

•KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 

NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 
controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
t  knowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from  various 
standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers  to  supervisor 
problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing  information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees, 
or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering 
problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or 
revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if 
needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with 
persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 


OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 


Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses 
as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment. 
Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  pre¬ 
cise  instructions  which,  when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results  Work 
kT-°  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  compute;  capa- 

bihties,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  sub 

be  or?  “aly"  ChartS  ^  diagra™  the  probYem  t 

be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow 
charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these 
charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects 
programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personal  during  production 

cie^cv  o  yZe/'/!VleWS>  and  altCrS  Programs  to  increase  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  de 
velopment  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both  systlm"  anaU 

the^Wlf  pr°gra^lng.  shouid  be  classified  as  systems  analyses  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees 
problems""""3  Prlmarily  — ned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering 


For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction 
on  complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  pro- 

fC°nCf?tS  and  practices-  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts 
which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,'  major  processing  steps  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  8the  prob- 

tHfniwL  r°utme;  plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed 
efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  prod- 
ucts  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  ex- 
nsive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires 

used  aCst°h1S  h**  dev®loPment  of  common  operations  which  can  be  re- 
estabhshment  of  linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to 
data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity  and 

hipbbltanttal  ^^P111^1011  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a 
highly  integrated  program. 

are  aeslgS'Critat.'”'*’0”*1  di"e,i0"  *°  ,'V*1  who 

relatival -la8S  f  ~  W°rkS  indePendentlY  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
p  '  rai  S/mple  Pr°«rrs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 

rograms  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 

input^at  Ptl”g'  arraying-  °r  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  a”  u racy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations.  Y’ 

OR 

,  ,.W°rks  °»  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under 

hi  t?he  r  j re c  1  on  °  a  igher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist 

ass  e  a  dPn°8frammer  Y  indePendentlY  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments 
are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  pro¬ 
cedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects 

of  assignments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance 
with  required  procedures.  7  nance 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
thf^°ntr01  c°nsole  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 

needed.  ^ 

Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks 
paper,  etc.).  ’ 

-  Switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 

May  test- run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 

systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

CTass  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 

’  '  WO,k  °f  *  cU"  A  ‘■P'”"”'  !«“•  °»« 

Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures . 

Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques.  ^ 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 

knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class  B.  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  augmented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  ,  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
are  examples  of  such  equipment. 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 

operator: 


-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 

This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
equipment. 


COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 


Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 

DRAFTER 

Performs  drafting  work  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  drafting 
methods,  procedures,  and  techniques.  Prepares  drawings  of  structures, 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment,  piping  and  duct  systems  and  other 
similar  equipment,  systems,  and  assemblies.  Uses  recognized  systems  of 
symbols,  legends,  shadings,  and  lines  having  specific  meanings  in  drawings. 
Drawings  are  used  to  communicate  engineering  ideas,  designs,  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  support  of  engineering  functions. 

The  following  are  excluded  when  they  constitute  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  job: 

-  Design  work  requiring  the  technical  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability 
to  conceive  or  originate  designs; 

-  Illustrating  work  requiring  artistic  ability; 

-  Work  involving  the  preparation  of  charts,  diagrams,  room 
arrangements,  floor  plans,  etc.; 

-  Cartographic  work  involving  the  preparation  of  maps  or  plats 
and  related  materials ,  and  drawings  of  geological  structures;  and 

-  Supervisory  work  involving  the  management  of  a  drafting  program 
or  the  supervision  of  drafters. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Works  closely  with  design  originators,  preparing  drawings 
of  unusual,  complex  or  original  designs  which  require  a  high  degree  of 
precision.  Performs  unusually  difficult  assignments  requiring  considerable 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  drafting  expertise.  Assures  that  anticipated 
problems  in  manufacture,  assembly,  installation,  and  operation  are  resolved 
by  the  drawings  produced.  Exercises  independent  judgment  in  selecting  and 
interpreting  data  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  design  intent.  Although  working 
primarily  as  a  drafter,  may  occasionally  perform  engineering  design  work 
in  interpreting  general  designs  prepared  by  others  or  in  completing  missing 
design  details.  May  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  lower  level  drafters  or 
serve  as  coordinator  and  planner  for  large  and  complex  drafting  projects. 

Class  B.  Prepares  complete  sets  of  complex  drawings  which 
include  multiple  views ,  detail  drawings,  and  assembly  drawings.  Drawings 
include  complex  design  features  that  require  considerable  drafting  skill  to 
visualize  and  portray.  Assignments  regularly  require  the  use  of  mathematical 
formulas  to  compute  weights,  load  capacities,  dimensions,  quantities  of 
materials,  etc.  Working  from  sketches  and  verbal  information  supplied  by 
an  engineer  or  designer,  determines  the  most  appropriate  views,  detail 
drawings,  and  supplementary  information  needed  to  complete  assignments. 
Selects  required  information  Irom  precedents,  manufacturers'  catalogs,  and 
technical  guides.  Independently  resolves  most  of  the  problems  encountered. 
Supervisor  or  designer  may  suggest  methods  of  approach  or  provide  advice 
on  unusually  difficult  problems. 
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that  h  .  f,f.clYde  dra£ters  performing  work  of  similar  difficulty  to 

that  described  at  this  level  but  who  provide  support  for  a  variety  of  oreLi 
zations  which  have  widely  differing  functions  or  requirements.  8 

ClassC  Prepares  various  drawings  of  parts  and  assemblies 
including  sectional  profiles,  irregular  or  reverse  curves,  hidden  lines  and 
sma  1  or  intricate  details.  Work  requires  use  of  most  of  the  conventionat 
fhpaft.ln,g  ^chmques  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  procedures  of 
the  industry.  Familiar  or  recurring  work  is  assigned  in  general  term  • 
unfamiliar  assignments  include  information  on  methods ,  procedures  sources 
of  information  and  precedents  to  be  followed.  Simpli  revisions  to  eristine 
drawings  may  be  assigned  with  a  verbal  explanation  of  the  desired  results 

.“rLr!  ?„d™“n!  “e  produced  'rom  ,kelches  *hi=h  <*pi« 

instructions  on  new  assignments,  gives  guidance  when  questions  arise  and 
reviews  completed  work  for  accuracy.  questions  arise,  and 

E1-aSS.  E‘  Working  under  close  supervision,  traces  or  copies 
temnuf  drawi*gs-  making  clearly  indicated  revisions.  Uses  appropriate 
templates  to  draw  curved  lines.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develoo 
increasing  skill  in  various  drafting  techniques.  Work  is  spot-checked  during 
progress  and  reviewed  upon  completion.  ® 

.  ■  ^°TE:.  Exclude  drafters  performing  elementary  tasks  while 

receiving  training  m  the  most  basic  drafting  methods. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 
by  perform0iLgSone  or ""ombTatio! 

«  Mss 

sssSSSsa&&^«ss 

servicing  electronic  =  i  •  *  testers,  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 

or  supervisory  responsib^y^^d  ^ra ®chmcians  who  have  administrative 
engineers.  7  reSponslb^ty,  ^d  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 

definitions^1'10113  ClaSSified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 

rnmni  -Cla3,S,  A~  ^Pplies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 

re^rincePto  %  V”  th,°Se  that  typiCally  ^2*  be  solved  solely  by 
*  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 

dte„sUyniof  c!Srt;ie?amPleS  °f  S“,Ch  Pr°blemS  lnclude 

ensity  of  circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


frequent  engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of 
the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  per- 
f°"””8  **»k»  ».*  leaking  circuit  analy,., ,  e.lcul.{i»g  wav.  form, , 

tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  text  in- 

pSrg”n.rio8;;).  deviation 


may  b,e  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
esigner)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


C*ass  B;  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (1. e. ,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
shin/of10  equ.lpmen*;-  .  ^ork  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation- 
toofs  and  t  t-tS:  and  Jud«ment  ln  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 

class  A  tt  'Sr  le“S  C°mpIeX  *hat  *ho''  “s'd  »y 


.  ,  t  Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 

teChlUTn’  \nd  W°rk  18  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
Tevel  teech^icians0rk  aSSXgnments*  MaV  Provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 

Classic.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or  j 
^  W°rklng  °“  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  in- 
structions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
*.eplaClng  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instrument! 

(e  g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes)  Is 
not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  in- 

to  *hith  C°7petence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can  advance 
to  mgher  level  technician. 

I 


i  i  *  :Recelves  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

,.  ..  A  registered  nurse  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 

s^feCr  Tn  acSde°rt  mjU1ftd  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following  Givir,a  five*  ,;a  ' 

injured ;  attendinT  to  subsequent  dressing  5f  employees' ta  ur  £s  k.eotaj 

o'^r  „*„?LP*t“n*/,,Tted:  PTParto*  aCC‘d'”*  ”P°'*» 

applicants  and  ;mnlove2!  “  ?hysical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST — Continued 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE — Continued 


lealth  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
Dther  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
oenches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions; 
asing  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di¬ 
mensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and 
experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  in¬ 
stallation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distri¬ 
bution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
most  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical 
equipment  such  as  generators,  transformers ,  switchboards,  controllers, 
circuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  trans¬ 
mission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other 
specifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or 
equipment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of 
wiring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools 
and  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main- 
:enance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

•  MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes 
and  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  con¬ 
sistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  in¬ 
volves  most  of  the  following;  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  specifica¬ 
tions;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  hand- 
tools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard 


machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds,  and  speeds 
of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals; 
selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work; 
and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the 
machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MACHINERY) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment,  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary 
duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MOTOR  VEHICLE) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  per¬ 
forming  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges, 
drills,  or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing 
broken  or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  re¬ 
assembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making 
necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or 
tightening  body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance 
mechainc  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair 
customers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers, 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 
are  excluded. 
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MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

equipment aanrdCa5^uis8ta(su;hanas  ^  **“  sheet— ‘al 

lockers,  tanks  ,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing e^abli s hm?  t ' 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following.  —  ,  g )  i  an  establishment, 

equivalent  training  and  experience.  6  1  aPPrentlceship  or 

MILLWRIGHT 

installs  machines  or" he^bequlpmL^whYn  changes She  ptnTTyout  are 

’zsztzgm  suss 

and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses  strength 

ttSEXU  ».  M'S 


MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 
pe rforming  ^pVcifi c  TrTeTerTd*^  * 

worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools-  rl  skl11.  such  as  keeping  a 

and  equipment;  ,.si,,i„g"™‘’„.ym»  ' X' ^.’“'t.r  ”j 

w"'k",r 8h,t«"  “t^ftte'dl’  “  fr""d  »V8Jo„»e"*a„0rTL°e0kid“o1 

atsHSr-" «-  «--2 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 


tool  (e.gSPjiCgiaioZreSr  T  ”  m0re  than  one  ^P6  of  machine 

machine  j^etal  for  us’efn  ^  T8  maClune-  en8lne  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 

gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds'  Ts^iTTfhin®8 '  ^T"'  cutting  tools* 
nonmetallic  material  (e  cr  nia„f-  i  *  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
involves:  pTTTT  !  /"  plfa8tlC-  Plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 

require  complicated  setups^ra^vh®  H  dlfflCUlf  machining  operations  which 
tool  or  tools(efg !  install  aCCUraC^  ^tting  up  machine 

tables,  and  other  controls  to  hlndle  T*"'1  .adjUat  8uides.  stops,  working 
determine  proper  feeds  speeds  Toni  °f  St°Ck  t0  be  machined; 

those  prescribed  in  drawings  Vl  mg /  aJld  °Peration  sequence  or  select 

precision  measuring  ins'rTm^ts  makin  °'  lay°uts)'  a  variety  of 

machining  operation  to  achieve  rponi  o  f  .ng  necessarY  adjustments  during 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  cooT  to  very  close  tolerances® 

recognise  when  too, ,"',5™^,“°^  S'dSM 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM)— Continued 

work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  railed  fo  • 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine  shoo  and  T 

."pTri.Tf"  ”“Uy  *h~“*h  considerable  om^o^r.mtnfaid 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

metal  dies  or^molds^useTTn  Thaoinv  ’  Cutting  tools-  gauges,  or 

material  (eg  plastic  nlaglnr  or  formlng  metal  or  nonmetallic 

working  to  very  close  tolerances  T  i%  TreC1S1T  measuring  instruments! 

include  tooT  anTdiTTaT7  s‘ydy  PurP°ses ,  this  classification  does  not 

shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  lies  (d^nkT/s^  “  ^  “d  ^  j°bbing 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

..t«blishmP."t*«h“»ch“irto”’,  a^heat  ^  » 

reading,  on  gaug^S,  2firSEh 

macbiner^'and8  equipment °of  & 

systems.  Y  related  to  operating  and  maintaining  the  system  or 

employing  ^more 8  that  Tone*  eXCludeS  head  °r  chief  engineers  in  establishments 
e  iipioying  more  than  one  engineer;  workers  required  to  be  skilled  i„ 

is'  °,ieS£?r  rr1  suss? 

BOILER  TENDER 

water  “In"  , Mrl.'wTer^Ob.:; 

.,o»  and  to  m.„  demand,  ton  „.am  „ 
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io  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Maintain  a  log  in  which  various  aspects 
jf  boiler  operation  are  recorded;  clean,  oil,  make  minor  repairs  or  assist 
.n  repairs  to  boilerroom  equipment;  and,  following  prescribed  methods, 
:reat  boiler  water  with  chemicals  and  analyze  boiler  water  for  such  things 
is  acidity,  causticity,  and  alkalinity. 

The  classification  excludes  workers  in  establishments  producting 
jlectricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  sale. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 


TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
sstablishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

( straight  truck,  under  IV2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor -trailer 

SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 

Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER — Continued 


receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 


Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 
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A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded.  6 - 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 

GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 


Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations  which 
require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  require 
minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and  ( 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning.  ! 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded.  1, 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur- 
reyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin- 
stering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
>f  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub- 
ished  in  releases  which  are  availa- 
>le,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
rom  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria^  Leesville,  La. 

Alpena— Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxir-Gulfport  and  Pascagoular— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton-Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign— Ur bana— Ran toul,  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Dharlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Term.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso-Alamogordo— Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach- 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Term. 

La  Crosse— Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
McAllen— Phari^Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile— Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  (statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 
Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— Lawton-Altus, 
Tex.— Okla. 

Yakima— Richland— Kennewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  account¬ 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  direc¬ 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
engineers,  engineering  technicians, 
drafters,  and  clerical  employees 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulle¬ 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pro¬ 
fessional,  Administrative,  Technical 
and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978,  $  2.40 
a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  re¬ 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  the 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 
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Area  Wage 
Surveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
mav  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
cover  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S  Government  Printing 
Office  Washington  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  A^irectory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
1970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  *_ 


,,  nt,'„  rw  1Q7R  _  2025-63,  $1.00 

Akron,  Ohio,  Dec#  197  8  n  .  dhdc;  c  q  <ti 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1978  -  2025-58,  $1. 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978  -----  _  2025-28,  $1.40 

Atlanta,  Ga.  May  19  -—  ”  _  2025-50,  $1.50 

Baltimore,  Md. ,  Aug.  9  2025-38,  $1.00 

Billings  Mont  July  1978  - - -  “  2025_15i  80  cents 

Birmingham,  Ala..,  1918 - - -  ____  2025-43,  $1.50 

Boston,  Mass.  Aug  19  ----  -  _ _  2025.7 1(  $i.30 

Canton,’  Ohio,'  May  1978 - - -  2f  Z5~ ZZ’  ™ 

Chattanooga,  Tenc.-G,..  Sep,  „78' - 2015-51,  ,1.20 

Ciilciraiti,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 -  Sl'30 

Columbus.  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  *  ?^5-59,  $  .50 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  197  8  5z’  i  l’ 50 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 - ^025-52,  $  .50 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1979 -  ^O-IO,  !  ‘nn 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-66.  $  .00 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  -  f  }‘20 

Denve^Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 -  2025 -68,  $  .20 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978* -  2025-31.  $  .20 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  - 2°25;45’  $  1‘00 

Gary-Hammond-East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  *--— 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  _. - - - 

Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point,  2Q25  46  $100 

Gr;»vm^paVu»b-^r^Ti^TV978 - -  *'•;» 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  19  <9  2025-23^  $1.20 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 -  ,n,-n  8  «  1  00 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979— -  ;050-3  $ 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978* -  2025-57,  $1.50 

Jackson.  Mis s^,  Jam  1979  -  -  2025-67.  $  1.00 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  -—-— -  -  2025.53t  J  1>30 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 -  -,n?  r  A1  i  50 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  -  ?£-  Aq’  ^1*00 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 - -  ^5-69.  $ 

Memphis,  Tenn.-Ark.-Miss.,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-62,  $1. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


w.  .  .  107oi  _  _  2025-60,  $1.30 

Miami,  Fla.  Oct.  197  — - - -  -  _  2050-8,  $1.30 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.-Wis  Jan.  1979-- -  ^050-1  $  -3 

NassacmSuflolk,  N.  Y. ,  June  1978'....  - - ~  205o'”’  $130 

Newark  N. J. ,  Jan.  1 9  ,  _  2050-2,  $1.30 

New  Orleans,  La.,.  Jan.  1979  — -  ge  it  i  50 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1978* -  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth,  Va-  2Q  7Q  centg 

N.C.,  May  1978  - — — -  "  1 

Norfolk-Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  2025-21,  80  cents 

Newport  News— Hampton,  _Va.—N.C.,  May  1978 -  2025-47.  $1.00 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  -  *  l  00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 -  2025-40  $1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa,  Oct.  1978 - -- -  ?n 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N.J.,  June  1978  - ■  ?n?c.  *>4  <ti*30 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  -  fSto  1 1*  $1  50 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Jan.  1979' -  2050-11.  $  .50 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978'— -  $  .20 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash  ,  M.y_W8 - 2025-25, 

-  2025-42,  $  1.20 

Providence-Warwick-Pawtucket,  R.I.  _  2025-27,  $1.40 

Mass.,  June  1978. — — —  -  '  2025-26.  80  cents 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 - - - -  $  l  50 

St.  Louis ,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  197?' -  IlOO 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.J978 -  2025-64.  $1.00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  — - - -  -  2025-72.  $1.30 

Salt  Lake  Citr Ogden,  Utah, ^  Nov.  1978  -  2025-17.  70  cents 

laH  melg“°fcaTl“:'  “ovf  1*^^=== - =- 

San  Francisco— Oakland  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  - — — ^  2025-9.'  $1.20 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  iy  to  - - -  ?n 7 c  74  <t  1  00 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash..  Dec.  1978 - -  Jj;oo 

South  Bend,  Ind  Aug  1978  —. -  -  2025-24,  $  1.20 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich. ,  May  1978  -  - ~ _  2025-55,  $1.20 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978  — -  -  _  2025-34,  $1.00 

Utica— Rome,  N. Y.,  July  1978 -  -  ?n50-4  $  1  20 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  Mar.  1979 -  2025-16.  80  cents 

Wichita,  Kans  Apr  1978  - - -  '  2025-19,  $1.10 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978  -  ?050  6  $  1  00 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 -  "  ’  ’ 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  die  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

*  Data  on  eslTtishment  practices  and  supplemental  wage  provisions  am  also  presented. 
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San  Francisco— Oakland, 
California,  Metropolitan  Area 
March  1 979 


Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  March  1979  survey,  of  oc¬ 
cupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  California,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The  survey 
was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage 
survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau’s  regional  office  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Susan  Holland,  Assistant 
Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and 
salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
received. 


Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


Current  reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  in  the  San  Francis  co-Oakland  area  are  available  for  the  hotels 
and  motels  (May  1978),  computer  and  data  processing  (March  1978),  and 
machinery  (January  1978)  industries.  A  report  on  occupational  earnings  and 
supplementary  wage  provisions  in  the  San  Francisco  area  is  available  for 
municipal  government.  Also  available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for 
building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees,  local 
truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of 
these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover 
for  addresses.) 
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San  Francisco— Oakland, 
California,  Metropolitan  Area 
March  1 979 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 

related  benefits'  C°nductS  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 

related  benefits  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area 

earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 

on.  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 

’  "  ,ai”‘d  every  lhird  >"*r-  Thii  >»* 


l  f  j  Each  Year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
or  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data  for 

H.wfu°P' °  S,“,is,ical  A”“  *»  th'  State,,  excluding 


tn  A  -t  n^uJ°f  cofsld®ratlon  ln  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  descnbe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets 

thn)°L?8Wuhe  analySlS  °f  ^  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation’ 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skilf  level?  The 

wr/e^a^d  1  PS  lnj0rmati0n  that  may  be  used  for  purposes,  including 

wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 

determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart 

^fTgbf  Lab°r  t0  makC  Wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 


A-series  tables 


or  bo,  Tables.A-1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


£* Appendix”!  atonr°nthan,fTtUrinf  induStries-  The  occupations  are  defined 
n  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A  15 

provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

of  nffir/|ble  ^"7  pl:ovides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers  industrial 
wUhr_S_eS’  skllled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers 
here  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac  ’ 
* l\nf  a  uonmanufactur ing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 

emit  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 

employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 

traernrd?  Presentati°"-  This  table  provides  a  measure  oT  wage 

trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  bv  emolov 

me”t,  Sblfts  amon8  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

,  tTabl®S  A'8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
«  J  re^atl°nshlPs  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con 

A  fthioughTb  5Pay  relat;°nsbi;Ps  of  derail  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 


Earnings:  All  establishments 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NC  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NC  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


secretaries,  class  e 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TUR I N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


typists  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 


Weekly  earning^™" 

Number  of  worker 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 
weekly 
hour.1 
it  and  and) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

> 

Middle  range 

Jnder 

* 

120 

*  * 

120 

and 

under 

130 

* 

130 

140 

6.141 

39.0 

249.50 

S 

236.00 

$  $ 

213.00-276.00 

7 

1.421 

39.  5 

253.50 

247.50 

214.00-282.00 

- 

- 

7 

4.720 

39.0 

248.50 

233.00 

21 3.00-275.00 

- 

- 

* 

796 

39.0 

306.50 

292.50 

269.00-364.00 

— 

— 

347 

39.0 

299.50 

286.00 

260.00-333.50 

- 

- 

- 

70 

39.5 

296.50 

277.50 

274.50-306.50 

- 

- 

- 

277 

38.5 

300.50 

287.50 

259.50-333.50 

~ 

~ 

1.154 

39.0 

275.00 

267.00 

236.00-310.50 

- 

- 

- 

296 

39.5 

291.50 

287.50 

249.00-345.00 

- 

- 

- 

858 

39.0 

269.50 

264.50 

233.00-292.00 

- 

- 

~ 

170 

39.5 

306.00 

289.00 

2 67.50-342.00 

~ 

~ 

1.910 

39. C 

244.50 

237.00 

215.00-275.00 

- 

- 

- 

393 

39.5 

246.50 

241.50 

226.00-260.00 

- 

~ 

1.517 

39.0 

244. OC 

236.00 

21 2.00-275.00 

- 

- 

“ 

307 

38.5 

285.50 

275.00 

270.50-311.00 

— 

1.776 

39.0 

243.50 

228.50 

213.00-259.00 

- 

- 

- 

363 

39.0 

246.50 

241.50 

213.00-267.50 

“ 

“ 

1.413 

39.0 

242.50 

228. 50 

213.00-248.50 

~ 

~ 

~ 

886 

39.  5 

221.00 

211.00 

198.50-236.50 

- 

- 

7 

293 

39.  5 

222.00 

210.00 

1 98.00-247.50 

~ 

- 

1 

593 

39. 5 

220.50 

213.00 

198.50-236.50 

- 

- 

~ 

93 

30.5 

272.50 

265.50 

2 36.50-320.50 

- 

639 

39.5 

220.00 

205.00 

183.50-249.00 

- 

- 

5 

77 

39.5 

246.50 

219.50 

1 99.00-303.50 

- 

- 

~ 

562 

40.0 

216.50 

195.50 

180. 00-2«5. 50 

- 

- 

5 

160 

39.5 

285.50 

308.00 

249.00-318.00 

512 

39.  5 

219.50 

195.50 

183.00-252.00 

- 

- 

- 

53 

39.0 

229.50 

2 1 9 . 50 

t  96.00-252.00 

- 

“ 

459 

39.  5 

218. 5C 

190.00 

181.00-205.50 

“ 

~ 

116 

39.0 

305.00 

1 318.00 

263.00-318.50 

~ 

127 

40.0 

222.00 

219.00 

188.50-209.00 

- 

- 

5 

103 

40.  0 

207.50 

20  8. 50 

177.50-228.50 

~ 

~ 

5 

194 

39.0 

211.50 

207.00 

184.00-241.00 

- 

- 

- 

60 

38.5 

203.00 

203.00 

1 84.00-221.50 

~ 

134 

39.  5 

215.50 

207. 50 

180.00-209.50 

— 

2.129 

39.0 

186.50 

173.50 

161.00-213.00 

- 

2 

53 

394 

39.5 

203.50 

206.00 

183.00-225.50 

~ 

— 

1.735 

39.0 

183.00 

169.00 

160.00-200.50 

- 

2 

53 

161 

39.0 

244.00 

230. 50 

200.50-290.00 

“ 

1.128 

39.0 

192.50 

189. 50 

161.00-220.00 

- 

- 

11 

252 

39.  5 

218.00 

219.50 

205.00-228.50 

~ 

“ 

~ 

876 

39.0 

185.00 

172.50 

161.00-213.50 

1 1 

1<,0  160  200  220  2«0  2*0  2«0  300  320  3»0  3*0  380  400  4  2C - <U0  »«0 


22  214 

7  44 

15  170 


17 

48 

7 

- 

10 

48 

83 

- 

11 

- 

72 

_ 

76 

- 

33 

43 

21 

1 1  3 

21 

113 

- 

2 

8 

105 

8 

105 

13 

8 

13 

8 

_ 

4  1 

- 

15 

~ 

26 

435 

662 

36 

56 

399 

606 

1 

7 

204 

288 

- 

10 

204 

278 

* 

* 

180 

200 

200 

220 

220 

240 

5  27 

1169 

1301 

79 

27  7 

203 

448 

89  2 

1098 

5 

42 

65 

_ 

2 

14 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

11 

33 

121 

181 

1 

28 

16 

32 

93 

165 

- 

4 

18 

163 

343 

434 

22 

48 

112 

141 

29  5 

322 

5 

18 

19 

154 

418 

490 

21 

83 

54 

133 

335 

436 

173 

27  9 

166 

35 

118 

18 

138 

161 

148 

- 

IP 

20 

167 

114 

40 

20 

19 

3 

147 

95 

37 

2 

18 

4 

154 

77 

24 

16 

18 

1 

138 

59 

23 

13 

37 

16 

9 

36 

14 

34 

49 

21 

7 

20 

18 

27 

29 

3 

303 

234 

290 

77 

109 

92 

2  26 

125 

198 

27 

35 

14 

149 

171 

245 

35 

95 

91 

1 14 

76 

154 

********* 

300  320  340  360  380  400  420  440  460 


780 

264 

516 

29 

69 

11 

58 

151 

50 

101 

13 

292 

99 

193 

11 

203 

78 

125 

56 

26 

30 


34 

10 

24 

17 

27 

10 

17 

10 

7 

7 


767 

179 

588 

162 

55 

22 

33 

198 

46 

152 

24 

323 

46 

277 

108 

127 

45 

82 

54 

20 

34 
20 

34 

1 

33 

31 

28 

1 

27 

25 

6 

6 


72 

12 

60 

25 

29 

10 

19 


26 

9 

17 

7 

17 

8 

9 


381 

231 

307 

150 

2  20 

23 

40 

88 

79 

95 

73 

11 

6 

7 

293 

152 

212 

77 

209 

17 

33 

111 

58 

72 

52 

164 

5 

31 

55 

37 

55 

14 

31 

5 

Q 

10 

1? 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

45 

25 

53 

13 

28 

4 

5 

117 

102 

85 

93 

27 

16 

26 

12 

34 

32 

68 

5 

3 

- 

105 

68 

53 

25 

22 

13 

26 

44 

4 

10 

15 

7 

5 

26 

115 

51 

75 

34 

8 

2 

5 

38 

9 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

77 

42 

73 

31 

6 

- 

2 

53 

30 

3  3 

26 

4 

” 

— 

69 

29 

40 

9 

154 

- 

- 

15 

20 

34 

1 

1 

- 

- 

54 

9 

6 

8 

153 

~ 

“ 

19 

11 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

4 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 

26 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

26 

~ 

~ 

5 

69 

16 

19 

2 

- 

- 

1 

15 

8 

- 

- 

“ 

" 

4 

54 

8 

19 

2 

- 

- 

4 

53 

8 

19 

2 

— 

3 

54 

1  1 

19 

2 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

2 

51 

8 

19 

2 

- 

- 

2 

50 

8 

19 

2 

— 

2 

15 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

~ 

~ 

— 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

U 

- 

~ 

“ 

15 

14 

3 

4 

15 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

15 

lo 

2 

3 

15 

- 

- 

12 

13 

2 

3 

15 

“ 

— 

3 

5 

1 

4 

- 

l 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

3 

5 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  San  Francisco-Oakland.  Calif.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Week 

(« 

ly  earalng*^^™ 

tandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(ftandard 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

921 

38.  5 

$ 

177.50 

$ 

162.00 

$  $ 

150.00-191.00 

142 

39.  5 

177. OJ 

172.50 

160.00-193.50 

779 

38.5 

177.50 

162.00 

1 50.00-187.00 

55 

40.0 

287.00 

288.00 

240.00-364.00 

1.521 

38.  5 

161.00 

144.00 

138.00-163.00 

90 

38.  5 

194.50 

199.00 

163.00-228.50 

1*431 

38.  5 

158.50 

141.50 

1 38.00-162.50 

94 

39.5 

283.50 

307.00 

264.00-329.50 

123 

39.5 

204.00 

188.00 

163.50-228.50 

104 

39.5 

200.00 

176.50 

162.00-192.00 

6  90 

38.5 

166.50 

149.50 

138.00-165.50 

658 

38.5 

165.00 

146.50 

138.00-162.50 

52 

40.0 

309.50 

313.00 

307.00-329.50 

708 

38.  0 

148.00 

140.00 

1 38.00-146.00 

669 

38.0 

146.00 

140.00 

138.00-14‘l.00 

26 

38.5 

198.50 

137.00 

1 37.00-298.00 

1.143 

37.5 

182.00 

178.50 

157.00-211.50 

166 

38.5 

174.50 

167.00 

1 64.00-177.00 

977 

37.  5 

183.50 

188.00 

147.50-211.50 

60 

38.5 

170.50 

145.00 

137.00-197.50 

655 

39.0 

187.00 

167.00 

166.50-194.50 

52 

39.5 

214.00 

196.50 

1 75.00-228.50 

603 

39.0 

184.50 

167.00 

166.50-194.00 

858 

38.5 

191.50 

178.50 

167.00-207.00 

227 

39.5 

202.50 

192.00 

183.00-218.50 

631 

38.5 

188.00 

170.00 

161.00-205.50 

58 

39.0 

279.00 

346. 50 

205.50-364.00 

1*134 

39.  5 

232.00 

216.50 

199.00-264.50 

607 

39.0 

247.00 

223.00 

205.00-288.50 

527 

39.5 

215.00 

204. 50 

172.50-247.50 

560 

39.  5 

251.50 

232.50 

204.00-287.50 

316 

39.  5 

267.00 

260.50 

213.00-303.50 

244 

40.0 

232.00 

218.50 

208.00-269*50 

564 

39.0 

213.50 

209.50 

172.50-237.00 

291 

38.5 

225.50 

217.50 

203.00-230.00 

273 

39.5 

200.50 

172.50 

154.00-239.50 

5.009 

39.0 

223.50 

213.00 

18C. 50-254. 50 

1.559 

39.5 

224.50 

219.00 

1 84.00-253.00 

3*450 

39.0 

223.50 

210.50 

1 80.50-258.50 

738 

40.0 

299.50 

269.00 

269.00-364.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


120  130 

Under 
%  and 

1 20  under 

130  140 


140  160  180  200  220  240  260  280 


‘  5  S  t 

300  320  340  360 


380  400  420  440  460  480 


160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  3 20  340  360  380  400  420  040  460  480 


TYPISTS  -  C0NTINUE0 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANUF ACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 
NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C 

nonmanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTION  I STS- 

MANUF ACTURI NG  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I  TIES - 


ORBER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 


ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI N6  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


- 

2 

42 

231 

369 

134 

33 

40 

38 

4 

2 

9 

2 

_ 

15 

- 

- 

36 

46 

42 

14 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

42 

195 

323 

92 

19 

39 

36 

3 

2 

4 

2 

_ 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

5 

18 

- 

2 

9 

2 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

108 

468 

436 

245 

67 

8  1 

26 

2 

19 

9 

23 

20 

15 

. 

- 

3 

7 

33 

13 

8 

16 

1 

8 

_ 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

108 

465 

429 

212 

54 

7  3 

10 

1 

11 

9 

2? 

20 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

15 

~ 

2 

- 

- 

11 

9 

22 

20 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

36 

26 

4 

21 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

5 

9 

_ 

“ 

— 

19 

35 

26 

2 

6 

- 

- 

2 

- 

5 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

56 

197 

185 

96 

21 

66 

5 

1 

19 

21 

15 

6 

2 

56 

197 

182 

80 

20 

64 

4 

1 

11 

_ 

20 

15 

6 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

" 

— 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

20 

15 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

271 

232 

113 

20 

1  1 

_ 

7 

2 

_ 

- 

52 

268 

228 

97 

8 

7 

- 

_ 

_ 

7 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

' 

“ 

15 

- 

- 

~ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

76 

98 

118 

280 

129 

28  1 

140 

1 1 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

“ 

- 

- 

22 

115 

12 

9 

4 

1 

_ 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

76 

98 

96 

165 

117 

27  2 

136 

10 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

~ 

25 

10 

- 

14 

1 

8 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

2 

45 

318 

124 

56 

26 

1 1 

5 

3 

23 

7 

10 

_ 

— 

- 

4 

13 

13 

6 

4 

- 

4 

_ 

3 

5 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

25 

2 

41 

305 

111 

50 

22 

11 

1 

3 

20 

2 

10 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

28 

93 

281 

177 

102 

52 

25 

9 

3 

21 

_ 

13 

19 

- 

“ 

1 

10 

20 

112 

33 

26 

3 

8 

_ 

13 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

35 

27 

83 

261 

65 

69 

26 

22 

1 

3 

8 

- 

12 

19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

— 

3 

~ 

18 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

12 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

67 

77 

192 

259 

134 

42 

106 

85 

84 

6 

24 

13 

24 

1 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

20 

123 

145 

68 

26 

68 

41 

60 

6 

12 

13 

24 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

' 

20 

67 

57 

69 

114 

66 

16 

38 

44 

24 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

94 

141 

50 

27 

94 

53 

27 

6 

24 

13 

24 

1 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

72 

45 

10 

1 1 

56 

39 

27 

6 

12 

13 

24 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

6 

22 

96 

40 

16 

38 

14 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

67 

71 

88 

118 

84 

15 

12 

32 

57 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

20 

51 

100 

58 

15 

12 

2 

33 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

" 

— 

20 

67 

51 

37 

18 

26 

- 

- 

30 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

89 

269 

859 

719 

940 

535 

518 

407 

124 

95 

112 

1  37 

194 

11 

_ 

~ 

- 

60 

318 

178 

240 

237 

184 

101 

94 

55 

68 

19 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

- 

89 

209 

541 

54  1 

700 

298 

334 

306 

30 

40 

44 

118 

191 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

25 

3 

46 

22 

43 

279 

- 

- 

4 

1  16 

191 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly  earnings 
(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earning 

s  of — 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

$ 

120 

A 

120 

and 

under 

130 

* 

130 

140 

% 

140 

160 

s 

160 

180 

% 

180 

200 

s 

200 

220 

$ 

220 

240 

S 

240 

260 

S 

260 

280 

* 

280 

300 

* 

300 

320 

s 

320 

340 

S 

340 

360 

s 

360 

380 

s 

380 

400 

* 

400 

4  20 

s 

420 

440 

* 

4  40 

460 

s 

460 

480 

« 

480 

500 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -  CONTINUER 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

ACCOUNTING  CLFRKS*  CLASS  A  - 

2*509 

39.0 

238.50 

226.50 

202.00-258.50 

- 

- 

- 

14 

258 

328 

524 

420 

408 

130 

100 

32 

60 

30 

194 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

910 

39.5 

233.50 

230.00 

2 07.00-255.50 

- 

— 

- 

- 

147 

60 

148 

181 

150 

99 

71 

16 

20 

13 

3 

2 

~ 

“ 

" 

NO NM  A  N UF  ACTURING - 

1  ♦  599 

38.5 

241.50 

225.00 

201.50-258.50 

- 

- 

- 

14 

111 

268 

376 

239 

258 

31 

29 

16 

40 

17 

191 

9 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

201 

39.5 

336.09 

364.00 

354. CO-373. 00 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

~ 

40 

6 

16 

4 

— 

~ 

~ 

15 

191 

9 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

accounting  clerks*  class  b  - 

2*486 

39.0 

209.00 

195.50 

168.00-242.00 

- 

- 

89 

255 

601 

391 

402 

115 

110 

277 

24 

63 

52 

107 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

649 

39.0 

212.00 

1  9  5 . 50 

172.50-237.50 

- 

- 

- 

60 

171 

118 

92 

56 

34 

2 

23 

39 

48 

6 

- 

nonmanufacturing - 

1*837 

39.0 

207.50 

194.00 

167.00-248.50 

- 

89 

195 

430 

273 

310 

59 

76 

275 

1 

24 

4 

101 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

machine  MILLERS  - 

84 

38. 5 

289.00 

364.00 

190.00-364.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

30 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

81 

38.5 

293.50 

364.00 

190.00-364.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

3 

“ 

“ 

“ 

48 

~ 

~ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

48 

40.0 

364.00 

364.00 

364.00-364.00 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

■ 

40 

■  ILL  I NG-MACHINE  BILLERS - 

58 

38.0 

255.50 

190.00 

190.00-364.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

30 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

949 

39.0 

239.00 

230.00 

200.00-264.50 

24 

- 

- 

30 

67 

104 

145 

137 

112 

159 

43 

23 

22 

41 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  - 

308 

39.0 

245.00 

252.00 

207.00-277.09 

- 

- 

- 

21 

13 

25 

37 

40 

36 

67 

31 

18 

4 

16 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

NONM ANUF ACTURI N6  - 

641 

39.0 

236.00 

223.00 

195.50-263.50 

24 

- 

- 

9 

54 

79 

108 

97 

76 

92 

12 

5 

18 

25 

42 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

PUBLIC  UTIL I  TIES - 

78 

40.0 

346.50 

372.00 

354.00-374.00 

- 

~ 

~ 

3 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

7 

~ 

2 

24 

42 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

3.283 

38.5 

228.50 

221 . 50 

195.50-248.50 

_ 

- 

14 

125 

394 

501 

58  4 

330 

708 

156 

67 

252 

6 

102 

44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

540 

39.0 

219.00 

210.50 

195.50-233.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

55 

135 

149 

88 

45 

17 

9 

37 

2 

3 

” 

“ 

~ 

nonmanufacturing - 

2*743 

38.5 

230.50 

225. 50 

1 95.50-248.50 

- 

- 

14 

125 

339 

366 

435 

242 

663 

139 

58 

215 

6 

100 

41 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

688 

40.0 

284.50 

288.00 

249.00-315.00 

- 

- 

- 

25 

4  1 

35 

39 

51 

110 

54 

186 

6 

100 

41 

" 

■ 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

952 

39.  5 

244.50 

227.00 

201.50-269.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

66 

152 

219 

90 

112 

106 

19 

44 

6 

102 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

210 

38. 5 

227.50 

219.00 

195.00-249.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

49 

32 

35 

28 

12 

9 

15 

~ 

2 

3 

NONWHNUF  fiCTURINC - 

742 

40.0 

249.50 

229.00 

201.50-278.59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

103 

187 

55 

84 

94 

10 

29 

6 

100 

33 

“ 

~~ 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

268 

0 

o 

• 

o 

297.00 

332.00 

269.00-342.50 

- 

~ 

- 

20 

9 

10 

7 

12 

65 

6 

6 

100 

33 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

2.225 

38.0 

224.00 

222.00 

192.00-248.50 

- 

- 

14 

125 

263 

323 

36  5 

225 

596 

50 

48 

208 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

manufacturing  - 

330 

39.0 

213.50 

205.00 

197.50-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

86 

117 

53 

17 

5 

22 

~ 

- 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1.895 

37.5 

225.50 

227.50 

190.00-248.50 

14 

125 

233 

237 

248 

172 

579 

45 

48 

186 

8 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables . 
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Table  A-2 .  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 

1  ■  —  


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  .  CLASS  B - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) »  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMMUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Weel 

( 

tly  earning*  * 

standard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard 

Mean2 

Median 

Middle  range  2 

1.940 

39.5 

$ 

403.00 

$ 

400.50 

$  $ 

3<I5. 00-455. 50 

458 

39. 5 

434.50 

428.00 

377  • 00—486.00 

1*482 

39.  5 

393.00 

391.00 

337.00-4*14,00 

821 

39.  5 

448.50 

446.00 

400.50-489.00 

136 

39.  5 

496.50 

488.50 

453.00-535.00 

685 

39.  5 

439.00 

436.00 

391.00-480.50 

87  2 

39.5 

377.00 

374.50 

329.00-414.00 

245 

39.5 

410.00 

393.50 

368.00-441.00 

627 

39.5 

364.00 

364. 50 

316.50-403.50 

228 

39.5 

341.50 

325.00 

270.00-407.59 

151 

39.  5 

310.50 

293.50 

260.00-356.00 

769 

39.  5 

337.00 

329.00 

276.00-386.50 

167 

39.0 

335.00 

333.50 

280.50-382.00 1 

602 

39.  5 

337.50 

328.00 

276.00-391.00 ! 

208 

»0.0 

363.50 

371.00 

299.00-412.50 | 

178 

39.5 

409.00 

402.00 

370.50-443.50 

161 

39.  5 

408.50 

402. 50 

373.00-443.00 

431 

39.5 

332.50 

330.00 

292.00-378.00 

114 

39.0 

349.00 

350.00 

329.00-383.50 

317 

39.5 

327.00 

315.00 

276.00-366.50 

72 

39.  5 

368.50 

368.50 

332.50-407.50 

160 

39.5 

267.50 

264. 50 

243.50-299.00 

124 

40.0 

270.50 

270.00 

248.50-299.00 

63 

40.0 

279.00 

270.50 

253.00-299.00 

1  *068 

39.0 

271.00 

270. 50 

240.50-289.00 

238 

39.0 

271.00 

272.00 

2 36.00-302.50 

830 

39.0 

’71.00 

270.00 

241 . 50-286.00 

200 

39.5 

05.00 

280. 50 

275.00-349.50 

249 

39.5 

09.00 

2P2.O0 

280.50-321.00 | 

202 

39.5 

08.50 

288. 50 

280.50-322.50 

737 

38.5  2 

65.00 

259.00 

236.00-286.00 

172 

38.5  2 

67.50 

257.50 

236. OC  P4.50 

565 

38.5  2 

64.50 

259.00 

234.50-^86.00 

152 

39.0  2 

_ 

99.00 

275.00 

268.50-349.50 

140  160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  36C  380  400  4  20 

and 


30 

3 

27 


- 

3 

50 

41 

104 

116 

112 

136 

198 

1 

1 

- 

18 

23 

28 

5R 

3 

49 

40 

104 

98 

89 

108 

140 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

21 

7 

5 

37 

54 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

' 

21 

7 

5 

35 

54 

- 

- 

22 

4 

65 

88 

83 

82 

1  32 

~ 

_ 

- 

- 

1  1 

10 

24 

57 

22 

4 

65 

77 

73 

58 

75 

- 

2 

28 

36 

18 

20 

20 

16 

9 

2 

27 

35 

18 

13 

7 

14 

8 

18 

29 

59 

97 

66 

69 

78 

54 

77 

6 

7 

11 

18 

11 

9 

25 

18 

15 

12 

22 

48 

79 

55 

60 

53 

36 

62 

1 

18 

20 

19 

8 

15 

13 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

19 

3 

37 

1 

“ 

14 

2 

34 

- 

8 

28 

64 

44 

44 

51 

48 

40 

“ 

- 

14 

11 

1 

20 

17 

12 

8 

28 

50 

33 

43 

31 

31 

28 

“ 

8 

2 

10 

10 

14 

18 

21 

31 

33 

21 

25 

8 

3 

12 

14 

20 

29 

21 

17 

8 

3 

_ 

— 

1 

18 

20 

10 

6 

5 

3 

- 

83 

108 

206 

169 

215 

67 

40 

39 

31 

21 

30 

47 

28 

39 

29 

23 

_ 

1 

62 

78 

159 

141 

176 

38 

17 

39 

30 

“ 

29 

70 

30 

9 

2 

19 

29 

- 

1 

11 

39 

89 

46 

13 

16 

3 

* 

1 

8 

34 

78 

29 

6 

16 

2 

75 

89 

186 

128 

126 

21 

27 

23 

28 

16 

26 

44 

23 

28 

12 

16 

_ 

59 

63 

142 

105 

98 

9 

1  1 

23 

28 

29 

70 

5 

- 

1 

19 

28 

20  5 

196 

170 

35 

48 

41 

170 

1  48 

129 

81 

84 

101 

2 

13 

6 

79 

71 

95 

107 

92 

57 

31 

23 

24 

76 

69 

33 

15 

17 

11 

1  3 

5 

- 

68 

63 

39 

29 

9 

4 

39 

54 

35 

16 

29 

13 

25 

25 

20 

23 

25 

19 

43 

38 

19 

27 

9 

3 

16 

29 

16 

7 

14 

3 

18 

7 

2 

- 

1 

2 

18 

6 

- 

2 

6 

- 

18 

6 

_ 

18 

6 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

2 

440  480  52C  560  600  640 


165 

109 

35 

11 

5 

68 

46 

12 

7 

1 

97 

63 

23 

4 

4 

1  15 

92 

35 

1  1 

5 

27 

31 

12 

7 

1 

8R 

61 

23 

4 

4 

41 

16 

32 

14 

- 

_ 

_ 

9 

2 

- 

9 

1 

_ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

1C 

7 

1 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

- 

_ 

9 

5 

- 

- 

_ 

9 

5 

- 

- 

~ 

10 

7 

1 

9 

5 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

— 

“ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTE*  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

DRAFTERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUPI NG  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ORAFTFRS*  CLASS  6  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUPING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

M A N UF  ACTIJRI  NG - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  8- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 


Number 

of 

worker. 


82 

63 

1.067 
599 
A  68 

369 

249 

120 

431 

188 

2«3 

255 

160 

95 

5  30 

249 
281 

250 

171 

79 

259 

63 

196 

73 


Weekly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


1 

* 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

s 

4 

4 

4 

4 

s 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

weekly 

1  40 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

380 

4  00 

420 

440 

4  80 

520 

560 

600 

640 

hours* 

(standard) 

Mean  * 

Median  2 

Middle  range 

and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

under 

160 

180 

200 

2  20 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

4  20 

4  40 

480 

5  20 

560 

600 

640 

680 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

39.  5 

206. OC 

194.50 

184.00-235.50 

- 

12 

33 

8 

18 

9 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

— 

~ 

“ 

39.5 

208.00 

195.00 

1 84.00-237.00 

- 

6 

29 

3 

14 

9 

2 

~ 

“ 

— 

39.5 

304.00 

30  3.50 

255.00-351.50 

1 

24 

34 

69 

77 

90 

134 

85 

102 

79 

144 

61 

93 

26 

16 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.  5 

292.00 

282.50 

243.50-339.50 

1 

13 

22 

63 

«5 

50 

88 

55 

72 

41 

37 

36 

41 

14 

5 

16 

“ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

40.  0 

319.50 

336.00 

261.00-356.50 

- 

11 

12 

6 

32 

40 

46 

30 

30 

38 

107 

25 

52 

12 

11 

16 

~ 

“ 

— 

" 

40.0 

358.50 

362.50 

312.00-389.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

5 

10 

14 

18 

47 

43 

42 

36 

85 

20 

16 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.  5 

343.50 

339.50 

310.50-381.00 

- 

- 

l 

- 

5 

10 

1  4 

12 

45 

39 

29 

21 

43 

12 

5 

16 

— 

” 

~ 

40.  0 

389.00 

389.00 

368.00-417.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

6 

2 

4 

13 

15 

45 

8 

11 

16 

■ 

40.  0 

302.50 

300.00 

265.00-351.50 

_ 

- 

9 

7 

27 

32 

84 

61 

42 

34 

97 

24 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.0 

278.00 

271 .00 

265.00-296.00 

- 

- 

8 

7 

17 

10 

68 

39 

16 

1 

4 

15 

1 

2 

“ 

“ 

~ 

— 

40.0 

321.00 

336.00 

292.00-351.50 

- 

1 

- 

10 

22 

16 

22 

26 

33 

93 

9 

7 

4 

39.5 

232.00 

230.50 

203.00-255.50 

_ 

24 

24 

62 

42 

48 

28 

6 

13 

2 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39.5 

229.50 

215.50 

2 03.00-253.00 

- 

13 

13 

56 

22 

30 

6 

4 

11 

1 

4 

“ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

39.5 

236.50 

239.50 

201.50-260.00 

- 

11 

11 

6 

20 

18 

22 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

39. 5 

338.50 

353.00 

304.00-367.00 

_ 

3 

1 

16 

24 

5 

48 

23 

69 

38 

61 

156 

26 

19 

7 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.0 

316.00 

323.00 

280.00-357.00 

- 

3 

1 

16 

20 

2 

27 

11 

40 

30 

46 

29 

13 

6 

5 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

39.  0 

358.50 

367.00 

323.00-368.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

21 

12 

29 

8 

15 

127 

13 

13 

7 

29 

40.0 

361.50 

353.00 

319.50-388.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

8 

54 

29 

49 

31 

21 

14 

6 

34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.0 

346.00 

350.00 

317.00-367.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

7 

38 

27 

44 

27 

13 

6 

~ 

5 

40.0 

396.50 

405.00 

345.50-452.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

16 

2 

5 

a 

8 

8 

6 

29 

39.0 

323.50 

365.00 

278.50-367.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

19 

3 

41 

11 

14 

9 

12 

125 

4 

a 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.0 

253.50 

236.00 

217.00-280.00 

- 

- 

- 

16 

19 

- 

20 

- 

1 

3 

2 

2 

38. 5 

346.00 

367.00 

323.00-367.00 

- 

- 

~ 

3 

21 

11 

13 

6 

10 

123 

4 

4 

1 

39.5 

323.00 

330.00 

294.50-348.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

3 

16 

8 

12 

14 

11 

4 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


it: 

1 

15 

is: 

i 

!:j 


jo 

tn 

h: 

I 


fl* 

2* 

a* 


Occupation,  sex,’  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour** 

(rtandard 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

$ 

WOMEN — CONTI NUEO 

file  clerks*  class  C  - 

66 

38  •  0 

140.00 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

MESSEN6ERS - 

524 

37.  0 

185.00 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

456 

36.5 

186.00 

secretaries*  class  e  - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

256 

39.5 

267.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

110 

39.  5 

291.00 

stenographers: 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

1  82 

40.0 

287.50 

manufacturing  - 

74 

39.5 

335.50 

stenographers*  senior: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

74 

39.5 

216.00 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

accounting  clerks: 

manufacturing  - 

160 

39.5 

261.50 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINF  TYPISTS  - 

manufacturing  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

446 

39.0 

253.00 

manufacturing  - 

92 

39.0 

286.00 

TYPISTS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

60 

40.0 

371.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  R: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

68 

39.5 

228.50 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

66 

39.  5 

273.50 

NONMANUF  ACTuRiNG - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

1*412 

39.  5 

254.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

4.366 

39.0 

248.50 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

334 

39.0 

300.00 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

70 

39.5 

296.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

264 

38.5 

301.00 

MESSENGERS  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

1.147 

39.0 

275.00 

manufacturing  - 

manufacturing  - 

292 

39.5 

291.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

855 

39.0 

269.00 

PUBL IC  UTIL  I  TIES - 

167 

39.5 

304.50 

_ _ _ _ _ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

secretaries*  class  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

390 

39.5 

246.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

1*333 

39.0 

242.00 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

PUBLIC  UTIL I  TIES - 

258 

38.5 

275.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

361 

39.0 

247.00 

NONMANUF  ACTUR I NG - 

1.393 

39.0 

243.00 

manufacturing  - 

- - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

( mean2) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 
hour* 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

WOMEN — CONTINUEO 

$ 

ORDER  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

814 

39.5 

219.50 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

293 

39.5 

222.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

521 

39.5 

218.00 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

77 

39.5 

246.50 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

53 

39.0 

229.50 

manufacturing  - 

109 

40.0 

224.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

170 

39.0 

210. OC 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

50 

39.0 

203. OC 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

1*946 

39.0 

185.50 

accounting  clfrks*  class  b: 

388 

39.5 

203.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1*558 

39.0 

181.00 

115 

38.5 

241.50 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1.017 

39.0 

192. 5C 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

246 

39.5 

218.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

771 

39.0 

184. OC 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

869 

38.  5 

175.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

142 

39.  5 

177.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

727 

38.5 

175.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A: 

1*332 

38.5 

155.50 

manufacturing  - 

75 

38.5 

199. OC 

1.257 

38.5 

153.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

6  32 

CD 

vJl 

158.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

606 

38.  5 

156.50 

633 

38.0 

146.50 

602 

38.0 

145.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

602 

38.  5 

180.50 

98 

38.5 

172.50 

504 

38.5 

182.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(•USINESS) : 

556 

38.5 

188.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

39.  5 

212.00 

506 

38.5 

185.53 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A: 

768 

39.0 

194.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

227 

39.5 

202.50 

541 

38.  5 

190.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

58 

39.0 

279.00 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  B: 

manufacturing  - 

878 

39.  5 

222.00 

497 

39.0 

237.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS): 

381 

39.  5 

202.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour** 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

378 

39.5 

$ 

234.50 

242 

39.  5 

245.50 

4  90 

39.0 

213.00 

255 

38.5 

229.00 

235 

39.5 

195.00 

3*855 

39.0 

218.50 

1*399 

39.5 

220.50 

1*999 

39.0 

236.50 

818 

39.  5 

227.50 

1*181 

38.  5 

242.50 

221 

39.5 

326.50 

581 

39.0 

210.50 

836 

39.  0 

234.50 

274 

39.0 

239.50 

562 

39.0 

232.50 

58 

40.0 

337.50 

2*740 

38.0 

227.50 

521 

39.0 

219. 5C 

2*219 

38.0 

229.50 

2C3 

38.  5 

228.50 

1*863 

37.5 

222.50 

318 

39.0 

214.00 

1*545 

37.0 

224. OC 

352 

39.  5 

442.50 

124 

39.5 

494.00 

178 

39.5 

417.00 

95 

39.0 

346.50 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CON  Tl N  UED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS*  - 
CONT INUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

class  m: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

computer  operators: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  MI 
MANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  M  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

wo*en 

- n 

(m 

an*) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 
hour* 1 
(rtandard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

hour* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  ftFN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOKEN — CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

$ 

(RUSINESS*  -  CONTINJEO 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

197 

39.5 

228.00 

manufacturing  - 

129 

39.5 

227.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

$ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

68 

39.5 

228.50 

(•USINESS).  class  b: 

65 

38.  5 

360.00 

manufacturing  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

510 

39.5 

339.00 

manufacturing  - 

2  A3 

40.0 

316.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINFSSt: 

1  57 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  technicians,  class  a- 

248 

40.0 

361.50 

computer  operators: 

72 

109 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - - 

79 

40.0 

396.50 

81 

885 

AO  •  0 

303.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  K: 

535 

39.5 

296.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  B - 

244 

39.0 

322.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

63 

350 

AO.  0 

3 1  A . 50 

manufacturing  - 

62 

40.0 

252.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

182 

38.  5 

346.00 

drafters: 

327 

A  0 . 0 

355.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

64 

236 

39.5 

3A7.00 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

54 

360 

AO.  0 

298.50 

169 

AO.  0 

279.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  -  - 

67 

191 

AO.  0 

315.50 

(•USINESS* : 

manufacturing  - 

_ 

106 

39.0 

408.50 

Weekly 

hour* 

rtandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

$ 

39.0 

391.50 

39.0 

319.50 

39.0 

265.00 

38.5 

264.50 

39.5 

256.00 

39.0 

242.50 

39.5 

323.00 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  San  Francisco-Oakland.  Calif.,  March  1979 


Hourly  e 

amings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly 

earnings  of— 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worfcen 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

4 

5.00 

S 

5.00 

and 

under 

4 

5.40 

4 

5.80 

4 

6.20 

s 

6.60 

s 

7.00 

4 

7.40 

4 

7.80 

4 

8.20 

4 

8.60 

4 

9.00 

4 

9.40 

4  4  4  4 

9.8010.2010. 6011 

4  4  4 

•0011.4011. 8012 

4 

•  2012 

4  4 

•6013.0013.40 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.40 

9.8013.  20  1  f).  AP 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

161 

71 

90 

54 

$ 

10.02 

$ 

10.  08 
9.  32 
10.09 
10.  10 

$  $ 

8.71-10.84 
9.24-10.36 
7.97-12.10 
7.97-12. 10 

. 

. 

4 

21 

13 

4 

23 

44 

8 

6 

23 

13-2 

10.19 

9.95 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

- 

12 

4 

23 

- 

9 

8 

6 

- 

7 

_ 

-  -  ? 

— 

— 

~ 

“ 

~ 

4 

21 

1 

- 

- 

- 

35 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

13  -  - 

" 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

20 

~ 

- 

- 

17 

- 

16 

- 

1 

572 

380 

192 

173 

9.94 

9.6  2 
10.59 
10.69 

10.  36 
9.  66 
10.  56 
10.56 

9.32-10.56 
8.71-10. 37 
10.08-10. 56 
10.10-10. 56 

— 

— 

- 

— 

~ 

~ 

- 

21 

18 

48 

25 

79 

36 

57 

178 

63 

4 

37 

- 

3-3 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

21 

18 

48 

11 

77 

29 

14 

92 

63 

4 

- 

- 

3 

“ 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

14 

2 

7 

43 

86 

- 

- 

37 

- 

3  -  - 

“ 

“ 

— 

“ 

~ 

• 

- 

13 

- 

- 

34 

86 

- 

37 

- 

3  -  - 

10.08 

10.17 

10.03 

10.03 

10.03-10.08 

10.03-10.03 

126 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

“ 

1 

~ 

2 

5 

2 

- 

2 

138 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  8  - 

1 

2 

72 

" 

2 

113 

' 

~  — 

~ 

8 

9.32- 10.85 

9.32- 10.87 

556 

10.09 

10.67 

~ 

~ 

~ 

6 

10 

1 

129 

18 

27 

90 

185 

60 

51 

- 

_  _  _ 

~ 

~ 

6 

72 

10 

1 

126 

18 

16 

11 

185 

60 

51 

- 

- 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY!  - 

1  •  286 
1*159 
127 

9.  24 
9.  26 
9.13 

9.66 
9.  66 
9.02 

8.29-10.05 

8.32-10.05 

7.99-10.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

170 

73 

209 

58 

62 

342 

186 

16 

170 

_ 

_ 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

170 

28 

209 

44 

51 

339 

1  34 

15 

167 

- 

- 

_ 

_  _ 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

45 

~ 

12 

11 

3 

5? 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

—  —  — 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

903 

10.50 

10.  33 

10.19-1 1.02 
8.64-1  1.18 
10.33-10.94 
10.33-10.94 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

22 

1 

22 

20 

18 

80 

71 

345 

86  101 

33  41 

61 

2  -  - 

718 

622 

10.63 

10.60 

10.33 
10.  33 

- 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

22 

_ 

21 

14 

5 

- 

38 

- 

16 

65 

1  3 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1 

1 

4 

13 

80 

33 

345 

70 

36 

32  38 

61 

2  -  - 

" 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

- 

79 

13 

34  5 

70 

36 

16 

61 

2  -  - 

172 

145 

9.90 

9.87 

10.  19 
10.  19 

9.32-10.40 

9.32-10.40 

— 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

17 

1 

26 

- 

79 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_  _  _ 

" 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

* 

17 

1 

26 

- 

5? 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

maintenance  sheet-metal  workers  - 

70 

10.64 

12.09 

8.35-12.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

3 

_ 

26 

8 

3  -  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

138 

85 

7.90 

8.58 

8.22 

8.95 

6.73-  8.95 
8.22-  8.95 
5.18-  7.55 

8 

9 

6 

2 

10 

- 

- 

21 

- 

27 

36 

_ 

4. 

12 

7 

_  __ 

*8 

~ 

~ 

10 

~ 

~ 

— 

~ 

27 

34 

- 

* 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.81 

6 

2 

~ 

21 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11.18 
11.  21 

11.67 
11.  67 

10.40-1 1.67 
10.40-1 1. 67 

275 

~ 

~ 

~ 

” 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

91 

16 

15 

133  2 

17 

5  1  - 

“ 

“ 

~ 

• 

- 

- 

a 

78 

16 

15 

133  2 

17 

5  1 

466 

152 

314 

9.99 

10.03 

9.97 

10.08 

10.12 

10.08 

10.08-10. 25 
9.57-10.79 
10.08-10.25 

15 

~ 

— 

1 

2 

8 

1 

12 

3 

23 

1 1 

2C6 

1C8 

75 

- 

1 

_ 

_  _ 

— 

~ 

— 

~ 

“ 

“ 

— 

12 

- 

- 

— 

23 

8 

47 

8 

54 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

8 

3 

1 

12 

3 

3 

159 

100 

21 

1 

' 

-  -  _ 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  4  at  $4.20  to  $4.60;  and  4  at  $4.60  to  $5. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  San  Francisco 
Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKDRI VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERSt  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

NONMAN UF ACT UR I NE  - 

TRUCKORI VERSt  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERSt  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUPI NG  - 

P URL IC  UTILITIES - 

SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING - t - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTUPI NG  - 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

shipping  packers: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

HANUFACTtlRING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUPI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - r — 

forklift  operators  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TURI NG - 


Hourly  taming! 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


4 

4 

* 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

* 

S 

S 

4 

S 

4  4 

s  t 

4 

of 

2.80 

3.00 

3.40 

3.80 

4.20 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.  80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.40 

9.  8010 

•2010.6011 

.0011 

.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

3.00 

3.40 

3.80 

4.20 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

-0 

o 

o 

7.40 

7.80 

o 

CM 

♦ 

00 

8.60 

9.  00 

9.  40 

9,8010.2010 

.6011.0011 

.8011 

,80 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

6*  292 

9.07 

9.  68 

9.45- 

9.83 

264 

120 

54 

13 

3 

12 

6 

4 

152 

49 

2 

36 

25 

33 

247 

294 

1  46 

3218 

1020 

119 

15 

370 

90 

1 1 1 73 

9.  36 

9.01 

8.77- 

9.  84 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

5 

9 

1 

222 

248 

121 

132 

2  70 

12 

10 

30 

90 

5t  119 

9.01 

9.  71 

9.53- 

9.71 

264 

120 

48 

13 

3 

6 

6 

4 

152 

38 

2 

31 

16 

32 

25 

46 

25 

3086 

7  50 

107 

5 

340 

- 

3t  1  03 

9.72 

9.71 

9.68- 

9.83 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

15 

2 

10 

“ 

25 

2241 

702 

107 

“ 

- 

297 

5.36 

5.87 

3.89- 

5.87 

_ 

24 

42 

13 

3 

12 

6 

3 

150 

_ 

_ 

32 

9 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

274 

5.  32 

5.  87 

3.89- 

5.87 

24 

36 

13 

3 

6 

6 

3 

150 

“ 

- 

31 

2 

■* 

~ 

— 

~ 

— 

_ 

1 1650 

7.86 

9.  65 

6.34- 

9.68 

264 

96 

12 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

2 

44 

2 

4 

16 

ft 

211 

16 

20 

907 

48 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

It  399 

7.74 

9.  65 

3.25- 

9.68 

264 

96 

12 

- 

- 

~ 

2 

38 

2 

- 

16 

8 

1 

5 

907 

48 

~ 

- 

1 1235 

9.73 

9.  71 

9.71- 

9.71 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

. 

_ 

• 

- 

a 

- 

- 

1107 

21 

57 

10 

30 

- 

102 

10.08 

9.  94 

9.71- 

1  1.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

32 

21 

- 

10 

30 

- 

1 1 1  33 

9.  70 

9.  71 

9.71- 

9.  71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1075 

- 

57 

- 

- 

- 

843 

9.75 

9.71 

9.71- 

9.71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

786 

- 

57 

- 

- 

- 

2t  749 

9.84 

9.  71 

9.53- 

9.  84 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

22 

14 

272 

113 

970 

861 

62 

5 

340 

90 

770 

9.65 

9.  45 

8.77- 

10.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

231 

88 

100 

249 

12 

- 

- 

90 

1.979 

9.91 

9.  83 

9.64- 

9.  84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

14 

41 

25 

870 

612 

50 

5 

340 

- 

1.121 

9.79 

9.  83 

9.71- 

9.  84 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

~ 

- 

“ 

25 

434 

612 

50 

- 

- 

132 

7.81 

8.  30 

7.54- 

8.  50 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

10 

2 

10 

- 

1 

32 

5 

44 

13 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

77 

7.47 

7.71 

6.  35- 

8.  78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

10 

2 

10 

- 

- 

32 

- 

“ 

10 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

55 

8.  30 

8.  30 

8.30- 

8.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

“* 

“ 

“ 

1 

5 

44 

3 

1 

— 

“ 

~ 

301 

7.65 

8.  30 

6.59- 

8.47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

- 

35 

- 

11 

3 

31 

6 

- 

6 

6 

167 

8 

9 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

75 

7.00 

6.  59 

6.31- 

8.  35 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

10 

- 

- 

3 

27 

2 

- 

6 

- 

13 

4 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

226 

7.87 

8.  30 

8.  30- 

8.  50 

- 

- 

2 

- 

25 

11 

- 

4 

4 

- 

“ 

6 

154 

4 

1 

— 

— 

15 

— 

538 

6.77 

6.  91 

4.90- 

8.  30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  40 

74 

15 

6 

18 

18 

9 

55 

56 

53 

63 

22 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

196 

8.C9 

8.  04 

7.64- 

8.64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

55 

56 

17 

37 

8 

7 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

342 

6.01 

5.  38 

4.90- 

6.  97 

- 

- 

- 

140 

74 

15 

6 

4 

1  8 

9 

“ 

36 

26 

14 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.757 

8.19 

8.  42 

8.31- 

8.42 

_ 

1 

150 

4 

_ 

1 

9 

10 

- 

25 

63 

1361 

- 

8 

6 

- 

84 

35 

- 

- 

151 

8.07 

8.  25 

7.74- 

8.  25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

10 

- 

21 

30 

63 

“ 

8 

6 

- 

4 

“ 

- 

- 

1.606 

8.  20 

8.  42 

8.34- 

8.  42 

- 

- 

- 

1 

150 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

33 

1298 

— 

~ 

— 

80 

35 

~ 

— 

1.008 

8.63 

8.  20 

8.13- 

10.15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

72 

- 

20 

12 

30 

- 

- 

- 

31« 

154 

12 

- 

- 

2  92 

- 

98 

- 

- 

952 

8.67 

8.  20 

8.13- 

10.15 

“ 

— 

“ 

~ 

72 

— 

20 

12 

“ 

" 

‘ 

318 

150 

12 

2  7C 

98 

76 

8.6  1 

9.  93 

6.20- 

9.93 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

16 

- 

- 

- 

1.7  36 

7.97 

8.  28 

7.14- 

8.  84 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

6 

_ 

_ 

17 

250 

27 

1 

227 

30 

226 

334 

369 

1 

236 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

753 

7.  17 

7.  14 

5.8ft- 

8.28 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

15 

250 

27 

- 

104 

22 

121 

214 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

983 

8.59 

8.  84 

8.10- 

8.  84 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

123 

8 

105 

120 

369 

1 

236 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

584 

9.17 

8.  84 

8.84- 

9.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

~ 

- 

343 

“ 

236 

9  3 

~ 

“ 

“ 

1.906 

ft.  1  3 

8.  20 

7.09- 

8.  78 

_ 

• 

3 

- 

- 

• 

16 

156 

281 

76 

137 

83 

59  9 

248 

56 

114 

30 

- 

107 

- 

- 

1.362 

7.8  3 

8.03 

6.96- 

ft. 69 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

16 

156 

281 

76 

131 

76 

227 

248 

56 

72 

20 

- 

“ 

544 

8.8ft 

8.  20 

8.20- 

9.  71 

6 

7 

372 

42 

10 

107 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  San  Francisco— 
Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF 4CTURIN6  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I TIFS - 

GUARDS*  CLASS  A  - 

GUARDS •  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Hourly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


% 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

s 

* 

S 

S 

S 

S 

t 

% 

s 

S 

* 

* 

1  i  <  I  S 

of 

2.80 

3.00 

3.4C 

3.80 

4.20 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7. 80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.  00 

9.40 

9. 8010.2010.6011.0011 .40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

3.00 

3.40 

3.80 

4.20 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.  40 

9.8010.  2010.6011.0011 .4011  .80 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

3*175 

3.96 

3.70 

3.00-  4.46 

751 

518 

386 

611 

393 

228 

25 

24 

32 

4 

13 

4 

62 

27 

49 

47 

1 

- 

----- 

174 

7.27 

7.  58 

5.88-  8.66 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

2 

- 

22 

- 

9 

- 

42 

21 

8 

47 

1 

- 

3*001 

3.77 

3.  66 

3.00-  4.18 

739 

51R 

386 

611 

393 

218 

23 

24 

10 

4 

4 

4 

20 

6 

41 

- 

- 

_ 

_____ 

71 

8.05 

8.  34 

7.73-  8.34 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

4 

20 

6 

41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

157 

6.96 

7.79 

4.61-  8.34 

- 

- 

13 

- 

14 

16 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

23 

27 

40 

9 

1 

- 

- 

2.913 

3.77 

3.  50 

2.95-  4.18 

751 

518 

373 

610 

302 

210 

23 

18 

30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39 

_ 

1 

38 

_ 

_ 

- 

123 

6.98 

7.  58 

5.88-  8.88 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

2 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

39 

- 

1 

38 

_ 

- 

_____ 

2.790 

3.63 

3.  43 

2.95-  4.07 

739 

518 

373 

610 

302 

200 

21 

18 

9 

- 

•  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.978 

5.92 

6.61 

4.89-  6.61 

120 

54 

98 

743 

481 

405 

554 

309 

98 

150 

3187 

1  94 

128 

306 

34 

98 

19 

_ 

_____ 

881 

7.07 

7.  58 

5.98-  8.11 

- 

- 

12 

9 

39 

16 

2 

134 

50 

72 

18 

4 

112 

300 

15 

98 

- 

- 

----- 

6.097 

5.76 

6.  61 

4.89-  6.61 

120 

54 

86 

734 

442 

389 

552 

175 

48 

78 

3169 

190 

16 

6 

19 

- 

19 

_ 

_____ 

296 

6.81 

7.  11 

6.36-  7.13 

- 

- 

2 

5 

18 

4 

2 

64 

- 

183 

16 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

----- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers,  by  sex, 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3 


maintenance. 

POWERPLANT  OCC 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean*  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


o 


TOOLROOM.  AND 
UPATIONS  -  MEN 


ccupation,  sex, 3 


and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings 4 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


maintenance  carpenters: 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

maintenance  painters  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


71 


$ 

9.82 


559  9.97 
380  9.62 
179  10.72 
160  10.85 


152  9.96 

120  10.02 


TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


645 

552 


10.14 

10.09 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


1.273 

1.156 

117 


9.25 

9.25 

9.17 


receivers: 

manufacturing 


$ 


1.229 

9.72 

96 

10.01 

1.133 

9.70 

843 

9.75 

2.745 

9.84 

766 

9.65 

1.979 

9.91 

1.121 

9.79 

110 

7.72 

76 

7.51 

64 

7.37 

MA INTE 

NA 

NCE 

MECHA 

NICS 

<  MOTO 

R 

VEH 

ICLES) 

MAN 

UF 

ACT 

URI  NG 

NON 

MA 

NUF 

ACTURI 

N6  — 

P 

UBLIC 

UTIL  I 

TIES 

892 

185 

707 

616 


10.51 

9.99 

10.64 

10.60 


SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS: 
MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

manufacturing  - 


160 


8.  29 


1.599  8.46 

151  8.07 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


172 

145 


9.90 

9.87 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


966  8.73 

911  8.78 


MAINTENANCE  SHEFT-METAL  WORKERS  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  AC TUR I NG - 

TOOL  ANO  OIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

stationary  engineers  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


70 


10.64  SHIPPING  PACKERS: 

manufacturing 


1  30 
80 
50 

287 

274 

444 

149 

295 


7.93 

8.56 

6.91 

11.18 

11.22 

10.06 

10.07 

10.05 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


6.176 

1.163 

5.013 

3.010 


9.07 

9.35 

9.01 

9.73 


GUARDS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


59  8.61 


1.512  8.04 

708  7.12 


582  9.17 


1.872  8.13 

1.346  7.83 

526  8.90 


2.857 

163 

2.694 


3.89 

7.25 

3.69 


2.665  3.76 

120  6.93 

2.545  3.61 

6.083  5.85 

810  7.08 

5.273  5.66 


TRUCKORI VERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 


296  5. 

273  5. 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  MEDIUM  TRUCK  -  1. 

NONMANUFACTURING  -  1. 


545  7. 

294  7. 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


7 

6 


JANITORS 
8  MAN  UF 
3  NONMA 


«  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

ACTURI N6  - 

NUF  AC  TUR I N6 - 


1.511 

71 

1.440 


5.2 
7.0 
5.  1 


6 

3 

7 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables, 


Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  for  selected  periods 


Octobei 

1971  to 

March  1973 

March  1974 

March  1975 

March  1976 

March  1977 

March  1978 

Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

March  1973 

to 

to 

to 

1 7-month 

Annual  rate 

to 

to 

to 

increase 

of  increase 

March  1974 

March  1975 

March  1978 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

8.1 

5.7 

6.7 

10.0 

8.0 

6.7 

6.9 

7.9 

11.7 

8.3 

8.4 

Electronic  data  process ing___. 

(6) 

8.8 

f6  ) 

(b  ) 

6.8 

Industrial  nurses _ 

6.1 

7  2 

7.5 

7.3 

11.9 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

10.4 

7.7 

8.5 

9.0 

Unskilled  plant  workers.. 

9.9 

6.9 

11.9 

7.1 

8.0 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

8.0 
(6  ) 

7.1 
(b  ) 

7.6 

6.9 

7.7 

Electronic  data  processing 

(*  ) 

7.7 

8.1 

11.5 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

8.5 

9.4 

8.9 

5.9 

7.8 

12.8 

9.0 

5.2 

8.9 

8.1 

(‘) 

8.3 

Unskilled  plant  workers... 

6.2 

8.0 

9.3 

9.2 

9.7 

8.0 

10.0 

Nonmanuf  ac  turing : 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing. 

8.1 

(6  ) 

5.7 
(6) 

6.8 

6.5 
(b  ) 

9.2 

8.1 

6.7 

6.7 

7.9 

8.6 

8.6 

Industrial  nurses _ 

9.7 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

n 

6.9 

Unskilled  plant  workers.  _ 

10. 1 

7.0 

6.8 

12.7 

7.1 

v  ) 

7.5 

(  ) 

8.7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Secrctari 

es 

Stenog 

rapheis 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

Order  clerics 

Accounting  clerks 

Billing- 

machine 

billers 

Payroll 

clerks 

Key  entry  operators 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typist 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

gers 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A - 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  * - 

116 

100 

SECRETARIES,  class  c - 

136 

117 

100 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 - 

137 

122 

109 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  e - 

155 

134 

118 

114 

100 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR - 

146 

131 

112 

117 

102 

IOC 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL - 

170 

(6  1 

129 

132 

112 

1  20 

100 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINF  TYPISTS — 

14C 

138 

117 

105 

(61 

97 

79 

100 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A - 

168 

147 

125 

121 

113 

112 

99 

114 

100 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  R - 

148 

160 

137 

128 

119 

1  27 

109 

121 

no 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

174 

148 

128 

124 

124 

109 

102 

(61 

97 

(61 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B - 

210 

161 

137 

143 

128 

1  24 

110 

(61 

119 

107 

no 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C - 

224 

185 

163 

(61 

(61 

145 

(61 

158 

(61 

(61 

(61 

121 

100 

MESSENGERS - 

218 

163 

140 

129 

125 

1  36 

116 

129 

115 

104 

127 

101 

100 

100 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

154 

142 

127 

126 

110 

1  1C 

91 

105 

104 

84 

101 

87 

77 

91 

100 

SUI TCHR0AR0  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS - 

170 

136 

129 

118 

115 

115 

96 

95 

104 

91 

(61 

87 

78 

88 

95 

100 

ORDER  CLERK s •  CLASS  A - 

130 

116 

91 

94 

(  6) 

(  61 

91 

77 

72 

63 

(61 

69 

(61 

66 

(61 

81 

100 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  R - 

155 

130 

101 

(61 

(6) 

(  61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

67 

73 

(  6  1 

94 

122 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

137 

122 

110 

101 

97 

91 

77 

90 

86 

79 

85 

75 

75 

79 

87 

87 

100 

83 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R - 

169 

140 

126 

116 

113 

1C1 

88 

101 

98 

92 

103 

89 

87 

86 

104 

101 

142 

108 

119 

100 

BILLING-MACHINE  BILLERS - 

(61 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(6  1 

(61 

(6  1 

116 

(61 

100 

payroll  clepks - 

136 

119 

114 

98 

94 

85 

82 

75 

85 

80 

83 

73 

84 

78 

84 

84 

93 

82 

100 

89 

91 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A — 

134 

118 

106 

106 

95 

89 

81 

(61 

83 

81 

79 

69 

(6  1 

69 

89 

83 

(61 

91 

104 

93 

97 

1  11 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  P — 

143 

131 

112 

121 

102 

105 

85 

105 

94 

88 

99 

83 

77 

211 

98 

274 

136 

105 

248 

186 

(61 

1  22 

125 

100 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


Computer  systems  analysts  (business) 

Computer  programmers  (business) 

Computer  operators 

Drafters 

Electronics  technicians 

Registered 

industrial 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

nurses 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  A - 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEM^  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESSl .  CLASS  R - 

122 

100 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  C - 

145 

119 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS! •  CLASS  A - 

113 

94 

86 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS! •  CLASS  R - 

146 

118 

111 

126 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESSl .  CLASS  C - 

156 

140 

1  33 

1  57 

137 

100 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A - 

147 

1  24 

111 

123 

103 

94 

100 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B - 

174 

145 

131 

1  42 

12R 

100 

115 

100 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C - 

(61 

161 

(6! 

<61 

174 

131 

1  32 

119 

100 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A - 

134 

121 

1C6 

107 

94 

77 

95 

77 

72 

100 

0RAFTE95*  CLASS  R - 

166 

144 

125 

129 

no 

87 

112 

92 

85 

120 

100 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C - 

185 

161 

144 

156 

14? 

no 

138 

no 

(61 

148 

125 

100 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  A - 

129 

116 

(  6! 

1  C  2 

93 

(61 

84 

68 

51 

95 

72 

58 

100 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  R - 

15? 

(6! 

(61 

(6! 

no 

(61 

(6  1 

(6! 

(6! 

116 

87 

67 

126 

100 

registered  industrial  nurses — 

(6! 

124 

(6! 

117 

in 

(6! 

106 

86 

81 

113 

92 

73 

120 

(61 

100 

See  note  under  table  A -9  and  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations, 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTFRS - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MACHINERY  I - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL 

WORKERS - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS - 


jo 

hi 

Aii 

it: 

truckorivers. 

LIGHT 

TRUCK 

3» 

TRUCKORIVERS. 

ME0IUM 

TRUC 

1 

TRUCKORIVERS, 

HEA  VY 

TRUCK 

STi 

TRUCKDRIVERS. 

TRACT0R-TRA 

Be 

SHIPPERS - 

RECEIVERS - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

MATERIAL  HA  NOLI N£  LABORERS - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

GUARDS  *  CLASS  A - 

6UAR0S *  CLASS  B - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND 
CLEANERS - 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 


Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Pipefitters 

Sheet- metal  workers 

Trades  helpers 

Tool  and  die  makers 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

100 

98 

100 

99 

101 

1  00 

97 

99 

100 

100 

98 

1 C  3 

99 

109 

100 

102 

102 

100 

107 

96 

100 

100 

101 

100 

103 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

95 

(6) 

100 

99 

100 

120 

127 

1  24 

125 

122 

129 

117 

121 

95 

100 

99 

105 

96 

101 

96 

106 

88 

97 

(  6  1 

105 

(  6  > 

96 

102 

(6) 

84 

80 

ICO 

(  6) 

Stationary  engineers 


Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared— 


Truckdrivers 

Receivers 

Shippers  a 
receivers 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor-trailer 

Shippers 

100 

(6) 

100 

(6) 

97 

100 

(6) 

97 

100 

100 

(6) 

107 

(6) 

129 

130 

108 

112 

(6) 

(6) 

101 

100 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(  6> 

(61 

(6) 

100 

(  6  1 

(6) 

106 

114 

(61 

101 

109 

(  6  ) 

124 

(6) 

114 

(  6> 

104 

1C7 

(  6  ) 

103 

113 

122 

11« 

105 

104 

(  6» 

100 

114 

1  19 

104 

100 

102 

(6) 

(  6 ) 

(  6» 

(6) 

(6» 

(6) 

(6  ) 

133 

(  6 ) 

(  6) 

(6) 

146 

137 

(6  ) 

111 

148 

142 

163 

130 

129 

1C8 

Warehousemen 


100 

102 

(6) 

99 

(6) 

(6) 

148 


100 
98 
98 
(6) 
(6  ) 

144 


Material 

handling 

laborers 


100 

94 

114 

120 

110 


Forklift 

operators 


100 

(6) 

1C« 

122 


100 

(6) 


IOC 

97 


Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs 
directly  above  m  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  compution. 


of  occupations  within  establishments.  For  example,  a 
directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value  of 


value  of  122 
85  indicates 


indicates  that  earnings  for 
earnings  for  the  occupation 


the  occupation 
in  the  heading 


Earnings:  Large  establishments 


Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Weekly  earnings1 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  wee 

kly  earnings 

of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 
weekly 
hour.1 
(*t  and  ard| 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

% 

115 

and 

under 

120 

S 

120 

130 

s 

130 

140 

S 

140 

160 

4 

160 

180 

4 

180 

200 

4 

200 

220 

4 

220 

240 

4 

240 

260 

* 

240 

280 

280 

300 

% 

300 

3  20 

s 

320 

340 

s 

340 

3  60 

s 

360 

380 

s 

380 

400 

4 

4  00 

4  20 

4 

420 

440 

4 

440 

460 

4 

460 

480 

4 

480 

500 

SECRETARIES  - 

A. 156 

39.5 

$ 

249.00 

$ 

236.00 

$  $ 

216.50-275.00 

15 

106 

343 

769 

984 

526 

484 

325 

173 

208 

94 

65 

23 

37 

1 

1 

MANUFACTURING  - 

927 

40.0 

255.00 

247.50 

219.50-283.00 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

6 

59 

169 

1  77 

164 

111 

70 

55 

76 

17 

11 

6 

4 

1 

NON"  »  NUF  »C  TUR I  N6 - 

3.229 

39.5 

247.00 

232. 50 

215.00-275.00 

- 

- 

- 

15 

100 

284 

600 

807 

342 

375 

255 

118 

132 

77 

54 

17 

33 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

541 

39.0 

297.50 

289.00 

2 70.50-327.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

24 

41 

29 

122 

11  1 

51 

44 

52 

26 

5 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

170 

39.5 

306.50 

306.00 

269.00-337.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

14 

1  5 

23 

3C 

20 

14 

16 

5 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

145 

39.  5 

304.00 

304. 50 

266.00-331.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

15 

22 

17 

25 

18 

13 

13 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

secretaries,  class  8  - 

774 

39.5 

275.00 

269.00 

231.50-308.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

25 

7  6 

139 

102 

94 

111 

5<» 

63 

37 

22 

16 

26 

1 

BAN  UF  ACTURING - 

152 

40.0 

290.50 

281.50 

2 53.00-324.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

16 

24 

28 

17 

28 

12 

5 

3 

1 

NON«ANUF ACTURI NG  - 

622 

39.  5 

271.50 

264. 50 

2 29.00-301.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

24 

73 

123 

74 

46 

99 

42 

35 

25 

17 

13 

26 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

1.487 

39.5 

245.00 

238.00 

215.00-274.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

48 

138 

248 

321 

240 

225 

105 

51 

55 

34 

5 

2 

5 

PIN UF ACTURI NG  - 

322 

40.  0 

251.00 

247.50 

227.00-267.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

12 

34 

94 

85 

45 

3  1 

9 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

1.165 

39.0 

243.00 

236.00 

211.00-275.00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

48 

126 

214 

227 

155 

180 

74 

42 

53 

31 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

271 

39.0 

283.50 

275.00 

270.50-308.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

18 

13 

1  1 

49 

53 

30 

15 

26 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

secretaries,  class  0  - 

941 

39.5 

245. 5C 

230.50 

220.00-263.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

3 

36 

19  3 

346 

104 

98 

68 

28 

34 

9 

22 

MANUFACTURING  - 

198 

39.  5 

256.50 

243.00 

221.00-301.00 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

11 

31 

46 

27 

17 

1  5 

2C 

28 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

743 

39.5 

242.50 

230.50 

219.50-257.50 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

25 

162 

300 

77 

81 

53 

8 

6 

8 

21 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

60 

39.5 

314.50 

333.00 

263.50-379.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

4 

4 

10 

- 

3 

8 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES,  class  E  - 

716 

40.0 

220.00 

210.50 

198.50-233.50 

_ 

_ 

48 

140 

244 

148 

54 

36 

1  1 

4 

29 

manufacturing  - 

224 

40.0 

226.00 

210.00 

205.50-247.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

35 

101 

18 

24 

20 

5 

4 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing  - 

492 

40.0 

217.00 

211.00 

195.50-231.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

105 

143 

130 

30 

16 

6 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

stenographers  - 

483 

39.5 

224.00 

201.50 

176.00-263.00 

_ 

_ 

5 

21 

113 

97 

54 

32 

23 

34 

5 

62 

16 

19 

2 

NONMANUf  ACTURIN6 - 

448 

39.5 

220.53 

198.00 

175.00-262.50 

- 

- 

5 

21 

113 

87 

53 

29 

21 

33 

4 

53 

8 

19 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

160 

39.  5 

285.50 

308.00 

249.00-318.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

18 

4 

17 

31 

4 

53 

8 

19 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

366 

39.5 

226.00 

194.50 

175.50-275.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

105 

86 

19 

16 

14 

28 

3 

53 

1  1 

19 

2 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

349 

39.5 

224.50 

191.50 

1 75.00-263.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

105 

80 

19 

15 

14 

27 

2 

50 

8 

19 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

116 

39.  0 

305.00 

318.00 

263.00-318.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

25 

2 

50 

8 

19 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

117 

40.0 

217.50 

218. 50 

1 85.00-238.00 

_ 

_ 

5 

1  3 

8 

11 

35 

16 

7 

6 

2 

9 

5 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

99 

40.0 

207.50 

214.00 

1 73.50-228.50 

- 

- 

5 

13 

8 

7 

34 

14 

7 

6 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS  - 

1.185 

39.0 

191.00 

185.00 

159.50-219.50 

_ 

2 

53 

250 

209 

223 

153 

187 

57 

16 

13 

14 

3 

4 

_ 

1 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

262 

39.  5 

201.50 

20  3.50 

180.50-228.50 

- 

- 

_ 

36 

29 

48 

69 

68 

8 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing - 

923 

39.  0 

188.00 

180.00 

154.00-213.50 

- 

2 

53 

214 

180 

175 

84 

1  19 

49 

15 

13 

14 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

139 

38.  5 

231.50 

219.00 

1 99.50-261.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

27 

35 

14 

18 

7 

12 

13 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

694 

39.  5 

190.00 

184.00 

154.00-222.50 

_ 

_ 

1 1 

1  86 

119 

98 

98 

142 

21 

7 

1 

5 

1 

4 

_ 

1 

. 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing  - 

181 

39.0 

215.50 

2 1  9 . 50 

200.00-228.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

35 

63 

67 

6 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

513 

39.5 

181.50 

169.00 

150.50-213.50 

- 

- 

11 

186 

112 

63 

35 

75 

15 

7 

1 

5 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

411 

39.0 

187.50 

181 .00 

159.00-202.50 

_ 

2 

42 

64 

85 

105 

25 

40 

31 

4 

2 

<? 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING  - 

81 

39.5 

170.00 

161.00 

150.50-185.00 

- 

- 

- 

36 

22 

13 

6 

1 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

3  30 

39.0 

192.03 

191.00 

167.00-220.50 

- 

2 

42 

28 

63 

92 

19 

39 

29 

3 

2 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

33 

40.0 

262.00 

254.50 

229.50-304.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 1 

- 

2 

<? 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

file  clerks  - 

468 

39.0 

185.50 

165.50 

144.50-210.50 

2 

69 

29 

57 

116 

36 

77 

23 

2 

5 

9 

23 

17 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

441 

39.0 

183.50 

162. 50 

141.50-204.00 

2 

69 

26 

57 

115 

35 

73 

7 

1 

5 

9 

22 

17 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

94 

40.0 

196.50 

174.00 

161.00-228.50 

- 

- 

- 

19 

35 

7 

4 

18 

1 

- 

2 

- 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

245 

38.5 

196.50 

188.00 

162.50-211.50 

2 

17 

9 

24 

62 

21 

66 

5 

I 

5 

21 

12 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

239 

38.5 

196.00 

188.00 

_ 

162.50-211.50 

2 

17 

9 

24 

6  1 

20 

64 

4 

1 

5 

- 

20 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 — Continued 


it: 

i 

>»• 

113 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


FILE  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MESSENGERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SUITCHBOARO  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


SUI TCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 
NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


OROER  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing 


OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  -- 
OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  — 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PURLIC  UTILI TIES  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rtandard 

Week 

(*1 

y  earning* 

andard) 

Num 

jer  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earnings 

of — 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Mean* 

Median  * 

Middle  range  * 

s 

115 

and 

under 

120 

120 

130 

4 

130 

1  4Q 

1 

140 

160 

4 

160 

180 

4 

180 

200 

4 

200 

220 

4 

220 

240 

A 

240 

260 

4 

260 

280 

280 

300 

4 

300 

320 

4 

320 

34Q 

4 

340 

360 

4 

36C 

380 

4 

380 

400 

4 

4  00 

4  20 

4 

420 

440 

4 

440 

460 

4 

460 

480 

4 

480 

500 

12V 

38. 5 

$ 

156.50 

S 

137.00 

$  $ 

124.00-1 70.50 

52 

20 

14 

1  9 

8 

7 

7 

2 

126 

38.5 

157.00 

137.00 

124.00-171.00 

- 

52 

17 

14 

19 

8 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

26 

38.5 

198.50 

137.00 

1 37.00-298.00 

- 

15 

-■ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

771 

38.5 

182.00 

189.50 

161.00-211.50 

5 

76 

48 

57 

146 

114 

276 

36 

1  1 

2 

57 

39.0 

169.00 

164.00 

164.00-164.00 

- 

- 

- 

9 

41 

2 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

714 

38.  5 

183.50 

189.50 

1 60.00-211.50 

5 

76 

48 

48 

105 

112 

27  2 

36 

10 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

60 

38.5 

170.50 

145.00 

137.00-197.50 

- 

25 

10 

- 

14 

1 

8 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

370 

39.0 

200.00 

175.00 

1 66. 50-218.50 

_ 

1 

2 

10 

177 

49 

50 

26 

10 

5 

3 

20 

7 

10 

321 

39.0 

198.50 

167.00 

166.50-218.50 

1 

2 

6 

164 

36 

44 

22 

10 

1 

3 

20 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

95 

40.0 

235.50 

214.00 

197.00-264.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

5 

16 

31 

12 

2 

1 

3 

1C 

10 

56 

40.  C 

252.00 

214.00 

214.00-318.00 

- 

- 

2 

- 

6 

25 

2 

- 

1 

3 

8 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

163 

39.0 

256.00 

247.50 

191.00-292.50 

_ 

_ 

2 

7 

21 

18 

1  8 

12 

1 1 

5 

33 

1 

3 

12 

13 

1 

90 

39.5 

270.50 

243.00 

1 98.50-356.00 

- 

- 

20 

3 

12 

a 

7 

3 

1 

1 

3 

12 

13 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

40.  0 

303.50 

345.00 

229.00-365.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

12 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

12 

13 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

89 

39.0 

229.50 

230. 50 

177.00-292.50 

- 

- 

2 

7 

21 

4 

6 

8 

7 

3 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2*066 

39.  5 

243.50 

228.00 

200.00-269.00 

- 

- 

25 

99 

165 

224 

435 

173 

131 

341 

64 

53 

98 

1  32 

115 

1 1 

444 

39.5 

248.00 

243.00 

202.00-292.00 

- 

- 

- 

22 

39 

38 

76 

44 

32 

41 

54 

16 

56 

19 

3 

2 

1*622 

40.0 

242.50 

225.00 

198.00-269.00 

- 

- 

25 

77 

126 

186 

359 

129 

99 

300 

8 

37 

42 

1  13 

1 12 

9 

583 

40.0 

299.00 

269.00 

269.00-354.00 

- 

- 

- 

25 

3 

7 

2 

29 

279 

- 

4 

113 

1  12 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

796 

39.5 

264.00 

240.00 

210.50-323.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

20 

56 

177 

1  36 

63 

44 

58 

21 

46 

28 

115 

11 

250 

39.  5 

255.50 

256.00 

218.50-286.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

6 

42 

43 

1  8 

39 

51 

8 

8 

13 

3 

2 

546 

39.5 

268.00 

232.00 

210.50-339.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

50 

135 

93 

45 

25 

7 

13 

38 

15 

1 12 

9 

143 

40.0 

364.50 

373.00 

364.00-373.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

15 

1  12 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*256 

40.0 

231.00 

214.00 

184.00-269.00 

- 

- 

25 

98 

145 

168 

244 

37 

68 

277 

6 

32 

52 

104 

194 

40.0 

238.00 

206.00 

184.00-327.50 

- 

- 

- 

22 

22 

32 

34 

1 

1  4 

2 

5 

8 

1*062 

40.0 

230.00 

214.00 

184.00-269.00 

- 

25 

76 

123 

136 

210 

36 

54 

275 

1 

24 

4 

98 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

405 

39.  5 

243.00 

224.50 

208.50-280.00 

- 

- 

_ 

12 

15 

43 

114 

45 

1  6 

58 

35 

20 

1  8 

25 

101 

39.0 

252.50 

275.00 

2 24.50-287.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

7 

8 

15 

8 

13 

26 

15 

304 

39.  5 

240.00 

212. 50 

205.00-263.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1  2 

36 

106 

30 

8 

45 

9 

5 

1  « 

25 

30 

40.0 

353.00 

354.00 

354.00-356.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

" 

- 

- 

2 

24 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.715 

40.0 

239.00 

227. 50 

202.00-269.00 

_ 

- 

14 

20 

194 

181 

321 

293 

150 

136 

57 

2  30 

1  02 

206 

39.  5 

227.00 

225.50 

1 94.50-245.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

26 

37 

51 

26 

9 

5 

15 

2 

1.509 

40.0 

241.00 

227. 50 

204.50-288.00 

- 

- 

14 

20 

162 

155 

284 

242 

124 

127 

52 

215 

6 

100 

8 

637 

40.0 

280.50 

288.00 

245. 50-315. OC 

- 

25 

41 

35 

39 

51 

98 

48 

186 

6 

100 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

548 

40.0 

261.00 

255.00 

218.50-306.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

26 

38 

83 

82 

53 

102 

9 

44 

6 

102 

3 

103 

39.  5 

251.00 

243.00 

227.00-269.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

9 

27 

24 

8 

5 

15 

2 

3 

445 

40.0 

263.50 

268. 50 

216.50-309.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

34 

7  4 

55 

29 

94 

4 

29 

6 

100 

229 

40.0 

287.50 

269.00 

256.50-342.50 

- 

~ 

- 

20 

9 

10 

7 

1  2 

45 

6 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*152 

40.0 

229.00 

219.50 

192.00-250.50 

- 

_ 

14 

20 

168 

143 

238 

196 

97 

34 

48 

186 

8 

103 

39.5 

202.50 

203.50 

1 80.00-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

22 

28 

24 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1*049 

40.0 

231.50 

221.50 

195.50-268.50 

14 

20 

142 

121 

210 

172 

95 

33 

48 

186 

8 

' 

“ 

— 

~ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) »  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF ACT URINE  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS)t 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMAN UF AC  TUR I NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUF ACTURI NG  - 

NONNA  NUF  ACTURI NE - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

NO N M  A  NUF ACTURI NG - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R  - 

NANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 


Weekly  earnings 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


Average 

% 

S 

% 

s 

4 

S 

S 

S 

f 

s 

S 

% 

S 

S 

% 

r* 

9 

* 

* 

< 

% 

weekly 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

36C 

380 

4  00 

4  20 

440 

4  80 

520 

560 

600 

640 

woiken 

hours 1 
(standard) 

Mean2 

Median  * 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

340 

380 

400 

4  20 

440 

480 

5  20 

560 

600 

640 

680 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1*813 

39.5 

405.00 

40  2.50 

352.00-456.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

50 

41 

83 

88 

100 

129 

184 

202 

185 

170 

268 

157 

102 

35 

11 

5 

392 

39.5 

441.00 

437.00 

385.00-487.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

11 

11 

21 

44 

35 

40 

41 

68 

60 

39 

12 

7 

1 

1*421 

39.  5 

395.50 

393.00 

343.50-444.00 

— 

- 

~ 

3 

49 

40 

83 

77 

89 

108 

140 

167 

145 

129 

200 

97 

63 

23 

4 

4 

789 

IT 

O 

448.00 

445.50 

397.00-489.00 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21 

7 

5 

37 

54 

78 

73 

101 

170 

107 

85 

35 

11 

5 

110 

39.  5 

500.50 

487. 50 

455.50-544.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

5 

6 

32 

19 

24 

12 

7 

1 

679 

39.5 

439.50 

436. 50 

391.00-481.00 

” 

- 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

21 

7 

5 

35 

54 

76 

68 

95 

138 

88 

61 

23 

4 

4 

789 

39.5 

380.50 

378.50 

335.50-415.00 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

22 

4 

44 

40 

83 

75 

118 

107 

92 

57 

70 

41 

16 

- 

- 

- 

217 

39. 5 

417.50 

401.00 

377. 00-459. OC 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

17 

43 

31 

23 

24 

19 

32 

14 

“ 

“ 

572 

39.5 

366.50 

368.00 

324.50-404.00 

- 

“ 

- 

— 

“ 

22 

4 

44 

54 

73 

58 

75 

76 

69 

33 

51 

9 

2 

216 

39.  5 

342.50 

324. 50 

260.00-414.50 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

28 

36 

18 

20 

a 

16 

9 

15 

17 

11 

26 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

151 

39.  5 

310.50 

293.50 

260.00-356.00 

- 

- 

2 

27 

35 

18 

13 

7 

1  4 

8 

13 

5 

■ 

9 

536 

39.5 

346.50 

349. 50 

293.00-395.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

9 

51 

40 

37 

39 

55 

33 

74 

52 

50 

26 

34 

10 

7 

1 

- 

- 

74 

39.5 

359.50 

369. 50 

326.50-398.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

3 

3 

3 

1 

5 

10 

12 

13 

9 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

462 

39.  5 

340.50 

344.00 

285.50-395.50 

- 

- 

- 

12 

9 

48 

37 

34 

38 

50 

23 

62 

39 

41 

22 

33 

9 

5 

~ 

“ 

— 

205 

40.0 

363.50 

373.00 

299.00-412.50 

“ 

- 

~ 

— 

1 

18 

20 

19 

8 

12 

13 

25 

16 

29 

13 

17 

9 

5 

171 

39.  5 

411.00 

403.00 

373.50-444.50 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

16 

2 

34 

25 

25 

20 

30 

10 

7 

1 

- 

- 

161 

39.5 

408.50 

402. 50 

373.00-443.00 

- 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

— 

1 

14 

2 

34 

23 

25 

19 

29 

9 

5 

245 

39.0 

338.50 

345.00 

299.00-380.00 

. 

. 

8 

28 

1 1 

15 

22 

31 

28 

40 

27 

25 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

190 

39.0 

330.50 

331.00 

297.00-368.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

28 

8 

12 

21 

28 

18 

28 

16 

16 

3 

4 

” 

~ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

69 

39.  5 

370.00 

370.50 

340.50-407.50 

“ 

~ 

— 

“ 

~ 

~ 

8 

2 

7 

10 

14 

7 

14 

3 

4 

120 

40.0 

271.00 

270. 50 

253.00-299.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

1 

23 

29 

21 

17 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

111 

39.5 

275.00 

276.00 

253.00-300.50 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1 

20 

29 

21 

17 

8 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

63 

40.0 

279.00 

270. 50 

253.00-299.00 

- 

~ 

1 

18 

20 

10 

4 

5 

3 

“ 

~ 

* 

684 

39.  5 

276.00 

273.50 

242.50-299.50 

_ 

12 

24 

44 

75 

112 

157 

89 

59 

27 

39 

11 

18 

7 

2 

6 

2 

- 

- 

* 

- 

1  29 

39.  5 

274.50 

275.00 

231.00-310.50 

- 

6 

4 

13 

19 

12 

16 

16 

24 

11 

* 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

— 

~ 

555 

39. 5 

276.00 

272. 50 

2 45.00-295.50 

- 

6 

20 

31 

56 

100 

141 

73 

35 

16 

39 

10 

18 

6 

_ 

4 

~ 

- 

174 

39.  5 

297.00 

275.00 

272.00-303.50 

- 

- 

- 

29 

70 

27 

4 

2 

19 

9 

2 

6 

* 

4 

218 

39.  5 

312.50 

298. 50 

280.50-327.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

11 

39 

61 

43 

13 

14 

3 

18 

6 

- 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

178 

39.  5 

311.50 

294.00 

280.50-341.50 

- 

- 

1 

8 

34 

57 

26 

6 

16 

2 

18 

6 

4 

402 

39.5 

266.50 

261.00 

240.00-276.50 

_ 

_ 

9 

36 

56 

92 

116 

28 

14 

14 

23 

8 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

* 

* 

70 

39.  5 

271.00 

26  3.50 

232. 50-286.50 

- 

- 

- 

8 

15 

9 

11 

12 

7 

4 

- 

1 

2 

1 

~ 

332 

39.  5 

265.50 

261.00 

241.50-275.00 

- 

- 

9 

28 

41 

83 

105 

16 

9 

10 

23 

8 

“ 

“ 

1  29 

39.0 

286.50 

275.00 

264.50-279.00 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

29 

70 

2 

1 

19 

8 

64 

39.  5 

212.00 

211.00 

189.00-237.00 

- 

12 

15 

8 

18 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

~ 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 — Continued 


20 


Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS! 

manufacturing  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  class  b  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

secretaries*  class  c  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  class  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

STENOGRAPHER**  GENERAL - 

TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Averaae 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

(ctandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

269 

38.5 

$ 

182.50 

236 

38.0 

184.50 

52 

39.5 

261.00 

74 

39.5 

265.00 

3*834 

39.5 

248.50 

918 

40.0 

255.50 

2*916 

39.  5 

246.50 

470 

39.0 

291.50 

157 

39.5 

308.00 

132 

39.5 

306.00 

767 

39.5 

274.50 

148 

40.0 

290.50 

619 

39.5 

270.50 

1*336 

39.5 

243.00 

319 

40.0 

251.50 

1*017 

39.0 

240.00 

924 

39.5 

246.00 

196 

39.  5 

257.50 

728 

39.5 

243.00 

60 

39.5 

314.50 

644 

40.0 

217.50 

224 

40.0 

226.00 

420 

40.0 

213.00 

99 

40.0 

219.00 

1*058 

39.0 

190.00 

256 

39.  5 

201.00 

802 

39.0 

187.00 

614 

39.  5 

190.50 

175 

39.0 

215.50 

439 

39.5 

180. 5C 

384 

39.0 

185.00 

81 

39.  5 

170.00 

303 

39.  0 

189.00 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hour*1 

earning*1 

(*tandard) 

(itandard) 

$ 

38.  5 

180.50 

38.  5 

148.00 

38.  5 

148.50 

38.5 

183.50 

38.5 

184.00 

39.0 

197.00 

38.5 

195.50 

40.0 

235.50 

40.0 

252.00 

39.0 

254.00 

40.0 

268.50 

39.0 

246.50 

39.5 

244.50 

39.5 

266.00 

39. 5 

250.50 

39.5 

274.00 

40.0 

362.00 

40.0 

237. OC 

39.5 

241.50 

39.0 

246.50 

39.5 

239.50 

40.0 

353.00 

39.5 

227.00 

39.  5 

251.50 

40.0 

220.50 

39.5 

202.50 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONT INUED 

FILE  clerks: 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 
NONMANUF  ACTURIN6 - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  P  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS! 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURL IC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  R! 
MANUFACTURING  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS! 

MANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A! 
MANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


100 

97 


A85 

«61 


317 

270 


95 

56 


111 

52 


370 

595 

201 

394 

107 


169 

369 

87 

282 

26 


898 

100 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


(•USINESSI ! 

MANUFACTURING 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(•USINESSI*  CLASS  A! 

manufacturing  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(•USINESSI*  CLASS  B! 
MANUFACTURING  - 


manufacturing 


manufacturing 


MANUFACTURING 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


drafters*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  A- 
ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  B- 


MROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) ! 

MANUFACTURING  - 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

•tandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

315 

39.5 

s 

442.50 

98 

39.5 

498.00 

171 

39.5 

419.00 

53 

39.5 

361.50 

87 

39.5 

274.50 

425 

40.0 

322.00 

193 

40.0 

307.00 

131 

40.0 

381.00 

72 

39.5 

372.00 

221 

40.0 

313.00 

81 

40.0 

280.50 

73 

39.5 

242.50 

357 

39.5 

362.50 

135 

40.0 

348.00 

176 

40.0 

376.50 

171 

38.5 

351.50 

77 

39.0 

434.50 

57 

39.0 

322.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  large  establishments, 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


icr 

B 

6 

'•< 


|:j 

i1 

l 

I 

B 

2: 

o» 

"  * 

51? 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  ACT UR I NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  electricians  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACT UR  I NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  <M*CHINERY|  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

( MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON-ANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  pipefitters  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  sheet-metal  workers  - 

MAINTENANCE  traoes  HELPERS  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANIIF  ACTURI  NG  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 


Hourly  e 

imings  4 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Number 

s 

A 

S 

% 

s 

s 

* 

* 

* 

s 

« 

s 

S 

S  S 

s  s 

i  i - r- 

— i — 

of 

Under 

5.00 

5.49 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.40 

9.00 

9.40 

9.8010.2010.6011.0011.4011 

8012.2012.6013. 

0013.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

~ 

- 

“ 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

—  — 

— 

-  —  — 

—  — 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

4.00 

9.40 

9.80  10. 2010. 6011. 0011. 90 

11.8012 

2012.6013.0013. 

4013.80 

s 

$ 

$  $ 

147 

9.95 

10.08 

8.93-10. 36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

21 

8 

4 

23 

- 

44 

8 

6 

16  -  13 

57 

9.58 

9.  32 

9.32-10. 19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

23 

- 

9 

8 

6 

90 

10.19 

10.09 

7.97-1 2.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

21 

1 

- 

- 

- 

35 

_ 

16  -  13 

54 

9.95 

10.  10 

7.97-12. 10 

— 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

20 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

16-1 

- 

433 

10.  19 

10.  37 

9.32-10. 56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

25 

73 

12 

48 

142 

63 

37-3 

242 

9.87 

10.  35 

9.32-10. 72 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

27 

1 1 

71 

5 

6 

56 

63 

_ 

3 

191 

10.59 

10.  56 

10.08-1 0. 56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

2 

7 

4? 

86 

_  _ 

37-3 

173 

10.69 

10.  56 

10.10-10. 56 

“ 

“ 

~ 

- 

_ 

“ 

13 

“ 

34 

86 

- 

- 

37-3 

- 

125 

10.09 

10.03 

10.0  3-1 Q. 10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

5 

2 

_ 

2 

105 

93 

10.21 

10.03 

10. 03-10.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

422 

10.24 

10.  56 

9.32-10. 84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

1 

124 

8 

27 

79 

Ill  60 

329 

10.  1  9 

10.66 

9.32-10.85 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1 

123 

8 

16 

- 

111  60 

- 

- 

- 

431 

9.42 

9.  15 

8.49-10. 10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

4 

115 

53 

52 

3 

126 

16 

61 

360 

9.  35 

9.03 

8.49-10.05 

~ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

1 

4 

115 

43 

44 

3 

74 

15 

61 

- 

-  -  - 

- 

457 

10.68 

10.  35 

10.10-11.78 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

17 

13 

5 

50 

58 

133 

10  36 

32 

38  61  2 

60 

9.40 

10.05 

8.49-1 0. 1 9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

14 

7 

5 

_ 

31 

_ 

_  _ 

_ 

397 

10.87 

10.  35 

10.33-1 t. 84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

- 

50 

27 

133 

10  36 

32 

38  61  2 

320 

10.81 

10.  35 

10.33-1 1.08 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

13 

133 

10  36 

16  61  2 

- 

172 

9.90 

10.  19 

9. 32-10.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

1 

24 

_ 

79 

49 

145 

9.87 

10.  19 

9.32-10.40 

~ 

- 

- 

17 

1 

24 

- 

52 

49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

10.40 

10.65 

8. 35-1 2. 10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

1 

5 

- 

3 

- 

26-3 

- 

113 

7.96 

8.  42 

6.46-  8.95 

5 

8 

6 

2 

10 

- 

- 

21 

- 

6 

34 

- 

- 

12 

7 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

227 

11.23 

11.67 

10.40-1  1.67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

64 

15 

130 

2  2  5 

1 

214 

11. 28 

11.67 

10.40-11.67 

— 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

8 

- 

51 

15 

130 

2  2  5 

1 

299 

9.84 

10.  08 

10.05-10.08 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

8 

3 

1 

12 

3 

23 

10 

206 

8 

21 

1  -  - 

85 

9.88 

10.  05 

9.34-10.12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

7 

47 

8 

214 

9.83 

10.08 

10.08-10.08 

1 

2 

8 

3 

1 

12 

3 

3 

159 

21 

“ 

1  -  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKDR  I  VERS - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

NONM A NUF ACTURI N6  - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

NONMAN UF ACTURI N6  - 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LARORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

6UAR0S  - 

manufacturing  - 

NO NM A N UF  ACTURI  NG - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

6UARDS*  CLASS  A  - 

I6IJARDS*  CLASS  R - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Hourly  e 

amings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of— 

Number 

S 

s 

s 

* 

s 

S 

s 

% 

* 

S 

s 

% 

s 

% 

% 

s 

% 

t  s 

s 

of 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7. 8C 

8.20 

8 

.  6C 

•  00 

9.40 

9. 8010 

.2010 

.6011 

.0011 

.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

and 

“ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

5.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.  2C 

8.60 

9 

.00  9 

.  40 

9.8010. 2010 

.6011 

.0011 

.4011 

.80 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1*876 

9.89 

9.  71 

9.68-10.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

8 

2 

17 

17 

3 

15 

11 

42 

1159 

1  44 

110 

5 

34C 

_ 

105 

9.33 

9.  83 

9.25-10.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

_ 

5 

1 

1 

4 

6 

17 

_ 

62 

3 

_ 

_ 

1*771 

9.92 

9.  71 

9.68-10. 28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

12 

16 

2 

1  l 

5 

25 

1159 

82 

107 

5 

3  4  C 

_ 

1*353 

9.68 

9.  68 

9.68-  9.71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

15 

2 

10 

- 

25 

1111 

82 

107 

- 

- 

- 

574 

10.60 

11.  11 

9.84-11. 1 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

25 

18 

1  33 

53 

5 

340 

520 

10.  67 

11.  11 

10.28-1  1. 1 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

18 

82 

50 

5 

340 

_ 

157 

9.85 

9.  84 

9.84-10.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

82 

50 

- 

- 

- 

56 

7.96 

8.  40 

7.92-  8.59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

10 

- 

1 

- 

5 

23 

13 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

132 

8.06 

8.  35 

6.86-  8.55 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23 

6 

_ 

1 

6 

67 

8 

1 

_ 

_ 

15 

. 

. 

. 

106 

8.  35 

8.  40 

8.30-  8.55 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

6 

67 

4 

1 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

111 

8.08 

8.  71 

7.08-  8.99 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

1  7 

9 

_ 

1 

1  3 

55 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

76 

7.77 

8.  41 

6.86-  8.99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

4 

17 

9 

- 

- 

10 

26 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

484 

7.  76 

8.  31 

4.90-  9.63 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

150 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

29 

161 

_ 

8 

6 

- 

84 

35 

_ 

_ 

465 

7.69 

8.  31 

4.90-  8.37 

- 

- 

1 

150 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

29 

161 

- 

- 

- 

80 

35 

- 

560 

9.43 

10.  15 

8.13-10.15 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

1  2 

30 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10« 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2  9  2 

_ 

98 

_ 

_ 

508 

9.  58 

10.  15 

8. 13-10. 15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

108 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  70 

- 

98 

- 

74 

8.10 

8.  04 

6.20-  9.93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

4 

5 

2C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

799 

8.32 

8.  41 

8.03-  9.65 

- 

6 

3 

1 

5 

_ 

_ 

17 

_ 

27 

1 

123 

8 

IOC 

24  5 

26 

1 

236 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

263 

7.93 

8.  33 

8.11-  8.41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

27 

- 

- 

- 

79 

142 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

536 

8.51 

8.  55 

7.30-  9.65 

- 

6 

3 

1 

5 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

123 

8 

21 

103 

26 

1 

236 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

238 

9.63 

9.65 

9.65-  9.65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

236 

- 

" 

- 

7  36 

8.59 

8.  46 

8.20-  9.56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

16 

108 

4 

16 

21 

16 

243 

73 

_ 

in? 

3C 

_ 

107 

- 

_ 

495 

8.03 

8.  46 

6.58-  8.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

108 

4 

16 

15 

16 

167 

73 

- 

60 

2C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

241 

9.73 

9.71 

8.20-10. 86 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

76 

- 

- 

42 

10 

- 

107 

- 

- 

388 

6.47 

6.  75 

4.35-  8.20 

- 

4 

5 

91 

9 

26 

1  1 

24 

1  1 

4 

13 

4 

62 

27 

49 

47 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

141 

7.84 

8.  18 

7.58-  8.85 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

2 

- 

1 

- 

9 

- 

42 

21 

8 

47 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

247 

5.69 

4.  98 

4.24-  7.43 

- 

4 

5 

91 

9 

16 

9 

24 

10 

4 

4 

4 

20 

6 

4  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

8.05 

8.  34 

7.73-  8.34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

20 

6 

41 

118 

7.85 

8.  18 

7.72-  8.34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

23 

27 

4  C 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

165 

6.49 

5.  92 

4.7a-  7.58 

_ 

4 

4 

16 

6 

21 

9 

18 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39 

- 

1 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

4.97 

4.81 

4.32-  5.74 

~ 

4 

4 

16 

6 

11 

7 

18 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

“ 

“ 

~ 

- 

3*438 

6.11 

6.  61 

5.20-  6.61 

4 

209 

215 

2 

6 

299 

383 

196 

79 

146 

1325 

190 

77 

203 

6 

98 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

553 

7.  37 

8.  11 

6.46-  8.11 

- 

- 

8 

1 

1 

3 

2 

71 

31 

72 

2 

- 

61 

197 

6 

98 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2*885 

5.87 

6.61 

4.99-  6.61 

4 

209 

207 

1 

5 

296 

381 

125 

48 

74 

1323 

190 

16 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

278 

6.91 

7.  12 

6.36-  7.13 

1 

1 

5 

4 

2 

64 

183 

16 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  large  establishments,  San  Francisco— 

Oakland,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


maintenance  carpenters: 
manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 


57 

4  20 
242 
178 
160 


$ 

9.58 

10.23 

9.87 

10.73 

10.85 


TRUCKDRI VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


1*771  9.94 

105  9.33 

1*666  9.98 

1*260  9.71 

574  10.60 
520  10.67 
157  9.85 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  — 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 

maintenance  MACHINISTS 
manufacturing  - 


1  19 
87 


9.9a 

10.02  WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


422 

329 


10.  24 
10.19 


ORDER  FILLERS 


328  8.90 

309  8.86 

518  9.67 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY!  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


418 

357 


9.43 
9.  34 


SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

material  handling  larorers: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


452 

60 

392 

320 


10.69 

9.40 

10.89 

10.81 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  N6 


51 


8.00 


248  7.94 

709  8.60 

486  8.04 

223  9.83 


MAINTENANCE 

PIPEF 

manufact 

URING 

MAINTENANCE 

SHEFT 

ma intenance 

TRADE 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKE 

manufacturing 

ITTERS 


-METAL  WORKERS  - 

S  HELPERS  - 

RS - 


172 

145 


9.90 
9.  87 


GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


302  6.37 

1  30  7.86 


62  10.40 


GUARDS*  CLASS  B  - 
NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 


105 

226 

213 


7.99 

11.24 

11.29 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


149  6.60 

62  5.02 


3*073 

497 

2.576 


6.06 
7.  36 
5.8  1 


STATIONARY  ENGINE 
MANUFACTURING 
NONMANUF ACTURI 


ERS 


NG 


280  9. 

85  9. 

195  9. 


MATERIAL  MOVEME 
OCCIJPATIO 

JANITORS.  PORTERS 

manufacturing 


NT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
NS  -  WOMEN 


*  and  cleaners: 


56  7. 


42 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables . 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
7it8bro^dd  'nfT^ a^ed  beneflts  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
a^d  tuht  r ''nr810"';  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 

and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance 

and  Itf  %  j  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
empioyment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  tote  within  the  scope  of  this  survey 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied.  *  y’ 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  me  previous  survey.  r 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
o  e  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

Tbe  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac- 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 

O  fice  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom. 


*  ‘nClude?  in  the  72  areas  are  2  Sadies  conducted  by  die  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsi^Kingston^Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 

Depart m'eVorUblr316^  "***  **  ^  K<luest  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 


cUssfn7aetio!iafs:hasdH(4)  mater7al  movement  a^  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 

accoupt  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  Within  the"  sle  job! 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

titles  nr7nlfeSS  °the.,Tisc  Seated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 

F™  0lf  ntSh  ll8tCd  and  deSCribed'  or  toT  industry  divisions  within  the 

either  Ml  ?  surve^  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables  because 
tn  7!er-f  emPloy™ent  m  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 

estTbHsh  PrefeUtttl0n* c°r  (2)  thCre  iS  P°ssibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 

or  ^  nUmber  of  w°rkers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 

Zt  1  °r  W°men  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 

Fndnsi  SCPK  !  7  f°r  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
S.co.mbl"ed-  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
lncluded  m  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

wnr,Ar  Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates)  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
ounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  m  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low- wage  firms  may  change,  or 
lgh- wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 

.  ~2‘  .  ,are.  be*ter  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  ol 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 


Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 


The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (it  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Electronic  data  processing — 
Continued 

Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
Obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 


Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A- 8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  4-  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra- establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,'  March  1979 


Industry  division  1 


ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION*  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES^  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  6 - 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  AND  REAL  ESTATE6 
SERVICES6  7 - 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION.  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  5 - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  6 - 

RETAIL  TRADE  6 - 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE*  AND  REAL  ESTATE6 
SFRVICES6  7 - 


Minimum 

employment 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers 

in  establishments 

Within 

in  establish- 

scope  of 

study  4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

of  study  3 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

1*471 

200 

450.543 

100 

203*864 

100 

356 

70 

1 16*701 

26 

53.515 

1.115 

130 

333.842 

74 

150.349 

100 

102 

22 

86*889 

19 

65*  944 

50 

215 

1R 

25.927 

6 

4.727 

100 

176 

20 

88*608 

20 

41.659 

50 

246 

IB 

68.761 

15 

20.174 

50 

376 

51 

63*657 

14 

17.845 

- 

156 

73 

256  *  250 

100 

180.532 

500 

45 

28 

59.454 

23 

44.428 

111 

45 

1 96*796 

77 

136. 104 

500 

20 

12 

72*519 

28 

63.879 

500 

5 

3 

4.150 

2 

2.400 

500 

42 

12 

63*290 

25 

39.806 

500 

24 

8 

35.155 

14 

18.375 

500 

20 

10 

21.682 

8 

11.644 

The  San  Franc  is  co-Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as 
defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of 
Alameda,  Contra  Costa.  Marin,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Mateo  Counties.  The 
workers  within  scope  of  study''  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description 
of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates 
are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure 
employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establish¬ 
ment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2) 
small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 
finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 


4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within 
the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  The  local-transit  systems 
in  the  area  are  municipally  operated  and  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope 
of  the  study. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering 
and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  per  sons ; 

d.  Assist  ant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,  "  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


L/evel  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — -Continued 


b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisor y  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

LS-2  a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS-3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
ocher  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5, 000  persons. 

LS-3  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  persons;  or 

e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

LS-4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 

positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary 
is  expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be 
matched  at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of 
responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 


b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor' s  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor' s  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  supervisor' s  subordinates  or  other 
offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor'  s  name] 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 


SEC  RE  TAR  Y — C  ontinue  d 


d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor'  s  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary'  s 

_ supervisor _  Level  of  secretary' s  responsibility 

LR— 1  LR— 2 

LS— 1 
LS— 2 
LS— 3 
LS— 4 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tr ans cr ibing-Machine 
Typist). 


Class  E  Class  D 

Class  D  Class  C 

Class  C  Class  B 

Class  B  Class  A 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks 
as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 


Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 

a  through  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 
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SI  ENOGRAPHER—  Continued 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources; 
or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of 
technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  lay¬ 
out  and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


FILE  CLERK — Continued 
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,glaSS  C-  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files.  K 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 

"“r  :  fr„ r;h,n"  ,  *•  *rie” or  »<*  ”f 

mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty.  4 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
cafu*  ffchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  Pwork 
(  yping  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
,!i°Pv  at°rS  m  establisbments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 

One  rat  ;  r  °Pe/ator  who  also  acts  aa  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 

Operator- Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator— see  Switchboard  Operator— and  as  a  receptionist.  Recep¬ 
tionist  s  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors:  determining  nature 
of  visitor  s  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor 
to  appropriate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties;  Quoting  prices;  determining 
availability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary- 
advising  expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and 
customer  information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer¬ 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following  up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 

of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order.  6 

,  ,  Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  in- 

clude  any  of  the  following;  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using 
knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  empha- 
o^the  I'ob  m8  SklllS’  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


definitions-^^0113  ClaSSified  int°  levels  ^cording  to  the  following 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 

it^wifltaEsf3^01510  Pr°duCt  °r  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 

when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden- 
iHed  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual 

price  of'ordeTeTitem!0  mSUr6  **  SUpplied  °r  to  verify 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

reD.  ,  Pel\flT™S  °ne  °r  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
egister s  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents- 
for^H  P,reSCribed  aCC°Unting  distribution  codes;  examining  a^d  v^ng 
etc  ir  "  aCCUraCy  V,ari°US  typeS  °f  rep°rtS’  llStS>  calculations,  posting! 

voucher s  m!v"8  °r  assistin8  ‘n  preparing  more  complicated  journal 

vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

..  ,rhe  wofk  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac- 

of  trains acPtr°C  r  felateS  t0  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 

of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience  the  worker 

typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  ^counting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  n't  Required  to  hate§a  knowledge 
formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

definitions°Sltl°nS  ^  claSSified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 

„  *•  ~laS,S-  u°  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 

examnle"13  7^  ,,reqUire  the  ^plication  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
tran  P  ’  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting 

codes  lndn  cla!ser  "f-  am°ng  &  Substantial  variety  °f  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  ac- 

"“‘1rIlg  actl°us  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by 
one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

and  standi^  H  Cl°Se  sruPervision-  following  detailed  instructions 

fcal  n  ~  7  Procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler- 

dentmcluon'of  T  38  P^8  t0  ledgerS’  cards<  or  worksheets'where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated- 

checkm8  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes.  K 

BOOKKEEPING- MACHINE  OPERATOR 

k  ^  „  °Perates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions.  P  V 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 

di,!rfh,Pp f ^  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
l  tr lbution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand! 


300KKEEPING  -MACHINE  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller],  cost 
listribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or 
issist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the 
accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
in  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
31  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
iperations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by 
:ype  of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
:yping  and  adding  machine )  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
Durchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Jsually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
ind  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
:he  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
-nachine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of.  carbon  copies 
3f  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping-machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
vithout  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
iccounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry 
>f  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically 
iccumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and 
usually  prints  automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a 
cnowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales 
ind  credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
naintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
.n  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
.istings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
ind  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
lutomated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
cnowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
:omputer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
nachine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
iata  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
Procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
iefinitions : 

Class  A.  Works  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
n  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
D n  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 


NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 

controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from 
various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require 
little  or  no  selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers 
to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new 
or  revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations, 
if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS— Continued 

accounts  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 

tlVa  ®  ln  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per- 

subfect°maetter  dete.rmin®  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 

to  be  applied  P  °  °n  the  ™Plications  of  the  data  processing  systems 


OR 


Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic 

employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze 
charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of 
program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will 
be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to 
follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating 
personnel  during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  re¬ 
cords  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing 
both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems 
analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products Pfroir 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  oi 
linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
n  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 

rograms  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data-in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks 
ypically ,  the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 


Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 

direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

Ma.y  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class__C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and.  concepts  usually  learned  informal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assign¬ 
ments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with 
required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 


t  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  controi  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following  i 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup  I 
needed. 

Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards  disks  J 
paper,  etc.). 

Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
o r  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

-  Tests  new  programs ,  applications,  and  procedures. 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques . 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,'  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides,  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e. ,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  argumented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
are  examples  of  such  equipment. 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR — Continued 


The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 
operator: 

-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 

This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
equipment. 

COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 

Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work 
is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering 
determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas 
and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 


DRAFTER — Continued 


Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scalej  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
aPPr°ach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot- checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER- TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment-consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves;  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 
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Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as;  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
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laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions; 
using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di¬ 
mensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training 
and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip- 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface 
for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail 
holes  and  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May 
mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper 
color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In 
general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
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obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  vehicle) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe- cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 
are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 
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MILLWRIGHT 


Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (Toolroom) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool 
(e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine 
metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges, 
or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves; 
Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which  require  com¬ 
plicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine  tool  or 
tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables, 
and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine 
proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select  those  pre¬ 
scribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of  precision 
measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining 
operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May 
be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils,  to 
recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this 
classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom 
practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal 
dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic  material  (e.g., 
plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying 
out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings ,  oF  other  written  or  oral 
specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and 
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alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to 
complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations;  setting  up  and  oper¬ 
ating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very 
close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to 
achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  prescribed  toler¬ 
ances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's  work  requires 
rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired 
through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  ove r- the- road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  l72  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  1V2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 
Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  tractor-trailer 
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SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following:  Ver¬ 
ifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 

Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and 
reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiv¬ 
ing  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  indi¬ 
cating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing  con¬ 
tainer;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers 
who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


POWER -TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 


Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
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response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  report 
situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties  require 
specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security  areas 
Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical  fitness 
and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 


Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations 
which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  re- 
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GUARD — Continued 


quire  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial 
or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following: 
Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash 
and  other  refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal 
fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services; 
and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize 
in  window  washing  are  excluded.  - - _ 


\rea  Wage 
Surveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
nay  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
over,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
documents.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $  1.00 

Albany— Schenectady^-Troy,  N.  Y. ,  Sept;  19781 _  2025-58,  $1.20 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978 1 _  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga„  May  1978  1 _ 2025-28,  $1.40 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  * _  2025-50,  $1.50 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 _  2025-38,  $1.00 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 _  2025-15,  80  cents 


Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978  1 _  2025-43,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978  1 _ _  2025-71,  $1.30 

Danton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

Dhattanooga,  T enn.-Ga. ,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-51,  $1.20 

Dhicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  _  2025-32,  $1.30 

Dincinnati,  Ohio—  Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

Dolumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-59,  $1.50 

Dorpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 _  2025-29,  $1.00 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-52,  $1.50 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-10,  $1.00 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-66,  $1.00 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-48,  $1.00 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1  _ —  2050-7,  $1.50 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978* _  2025-31,  $1.20 

Dainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

Dary—  Hammond—  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 _  (To  be  surveyed) 

Dreen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1 _  2025-41,  $1.20 

Dreensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 

Dreenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  _  2025-30,  $1.00 

dartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-12,  $1.10 

douston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1978 _  2025-23,  $1.20 

duntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-3,  $1.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  19781 _  2025-57,  $1.50 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979* _  2050-9,  $1.20 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-67,  $1.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-53,  $1.30 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  19781 _  2025-61,  $1.50 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

Vlemphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss. ,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-62,  $1.00 
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Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  ' _  2025-60, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-8, 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1, 

Nas  sau— Suffolk,  N.  Y. ,  June  1978  1 _  2025-33, 

Newark,  N.  J. ,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-5, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-2, 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl978‘ _  2025-35, 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  _  2025-20, 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  ^Va.— N.C.,  May  1978 -  2025-21, 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-47, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40, 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56, 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N. J.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-36, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-11, 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978* _  2025-70, 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  * _  2025-37, 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-42, 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 _  2025-26, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1979  1 -  2050-13, 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-75, 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-64, 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1 _  2025-72, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  -  2025-17, 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73, 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 -  2050-14, 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  1 - - -  2025-9, 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74, 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 -  2025-44, 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1978* -  2025-24, 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978* -  2025-55, 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1978 -  2025-34, 

Washington,  D. C.— Md.— Va. ,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-4, 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1978 -  2025-16, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978* -  2025-19, 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-6, 


number 
rice  * 


$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.30 
$  1.50 

70  cents 

80  cents 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
$  1.30 
$  1.50 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.10 
$  1.20 

$  1.40 
80  cents 
$  1.50 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.30 
70  cents 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 
80  cents 
$  1.10 
$  1.00 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  April  1979  survey  of  occu¬ 
pational  earnings  in  the  Houston,  Texas,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional 
office  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Boyd  B.  O'Neal, 
Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have’ 
been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage 
and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this 
bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  Houston  area  are  available  for  the  contract  cleaning  (July  1977) 
machinery  manufacturing  (January  1978),  computer  and  data  processing 
services  (March  1978),  and  auto  dealer  repair  shops  (June  1978)  industries, 
and  on  occupational  earnings  only,  for  the  moving  and  storage  industry 
(April  1979).  A  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage 
provisions  for  municipal  government  workers  is  available  for  the  city  of 
Houston.  Also  available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades, 
printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  and 
helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available 
from  the  Bureau's- regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 


Earnings:  Ail  establishments 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUf  ACTURIN6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


secretaries*  CLASS  A 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 
RETAIL  TRAOE  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  AC  TUR I NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  — 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  — 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

SERVICES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 
SERVICES  - 


Weekly  earnings^™ 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

worked 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(ftaudard] 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

% 

110 

and 

under 

120 

I  t 

120 

130 

7.583 

39.  5 

$ 

246.50 

231.50 

$  $ 

207.00-276.00 

_ 

_ 

1.470 

40.0 

250.50 

230.50 

207.00-277.50 

- 

- 

6.113 

39.  5 

246.00 

232.00 

207.00-273.50 

- 

- 

1.517 

40.  0 

262.00 

283.00 

221.00-295.50 

- 

- 

2.274 

40.0 

256.50 

241 .50 

205.50-293.0 i 

- 

- 

500 

40.  0 

216.50 

207.00 

1 85.00-232.00 

- 

- 

946 

39.  0 

217.50 

2 1  3 . 00 

1 99.00-230.00 

- 

- 

876 

39.5 

238.00 

236.00 

204. 50-264. CO 

“ 

— 

479 

40.0 

295.50 

277.00 

246.00-344.53 

- 

- 

76 

40.  0 

303.00 

282.00 

259.00-344.53 

- 

- 

403 

40.  0 

294.50 

276.00 

244.50-344.50 

- 

- 

48 

40.  0 

331.50 

321.50 

276.50-365.00 

- 

- 

233 

40.  0 

300.50 

267.00 

241.50-357.00 

- 

- 

60 

40.  0 

239.50 

239.50 

1 84.00-278.50 

- 

“ 

1.459 

39.  5 

|2  77 . 50 

268.00 

232.50-310.50 

- 

- 

293 

40.0 

261.00 

257.50 

230.50-290.50 

- 

- 

1.166 

39.  5 

281.50 

269. 50 

236.00-316.50 

- 

- 

242 

40.  0 

[292.00 

286. 50 

253.00-319.50 

- 

- 

655 

39.  5 

29C.00 

278. 50 

2 36.50-325.00 

- 

- 

56 

39.  5 

234.50 

232.00 

205.50-262.00 

- 

109 

39.0 

237.50 

236.00 

224.50-249.50 

" 

- 

104 

40.  0 

271.50 

253.00 

241.00-290.00 

— 

1.852 

39.  5 

25R.50 

244.50 

214.00-290.00 

“ 

- 

502 

40.0 

262.00 

241.50 

220.00-290.00 

- 

- 

1.350 

39.  5 

258.50 

246.00 

21 3. C0-290. 00 

- 

- 

243 

40.0 

293.50 

279.50 

256.50-339.50 

- 

- 

545 

39.5 

271.00 

256.00 

215.50-318.00 

- 

- 

152 

40.0 

229.00 

214.00 

207.00-241.00 

- 

- 

236 

38.  5 

223.00 

228.50 

207.00-247.50 

- 

- 

174 

40.0 

246.50 

235.50 

2 09.50-276.00 

1.920 

40.0 

224.00 

217.50 

1 95.50-240.00 

- 

- 

327 

40.  0 

244.00 

224. 50 

201.50-265.50 

- 

- 

1 .593 

40.0 

220.00 

215.50 

194.50-236.00 

- 

- 

405 

40.0 

255.50 

247.50 

230.00-280.50 

- 

475 

40.  0 

210.50 

205.00 

187.50-229.50 

- 

- 

134 

40.  0 

200.00 

195.00 

182.50-216.00 

- 

- 

376 

39.  5 

207.00 

207.00 

195.50-218.50 

- 

- 

203 

40.  0 

209.00 

202.50 

184.00-230.00 

“ 

1.580 

40.0 

216.00 

207.00 

195.00-231.50 

- 

- 

272 

40.  0 

207. 50 

202.50 

190.00-219.50 

- 

- 

1 . 308 

40.  0 

217.50 

207.00 

195.50-234.00 

- 

- 

579 

40.  0 

234.50 

223.00 

207.00-262.50 

- 

- 

366 

40.  0 

207.00 

198.00 

1 91.00-222.50 

- 

- 

66 

40.  0 

18C.00 

180.00 

1 62.50-1 96.00 

- 

- 

M9 

40.  0 

211.50 

207.00 

183.50-230.00 

“ 

— 

2.»54 

39.  5 

230.00 

218.50 

193. 50-262. 50 

- 

- 

558 

40.0 

250.50 

251.00 

206.00-294.50 

- 

- 

1 .896 

39.  5 

224.00 

213. 00 

1 92.00-246.00 

- 

- 

907 

40.0 

213.00 

200.00 

1 83.50-228.00 

- 

756 

39.  0 

246.50 

230.00 

207.00-276.00 

- 

- 

149 

39.  5 

212.50 

207.00 

195.50-230.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — - 


130  140  ISO  160  170  180  IRQ  200  210 


140  ISO  160  170  180  IRQ  ?00  213  220 


55 
5 
50 
2 
5 
15 
12 
1  6 


127 

1R 

108 

4 

33 

24 

26 

21 


10 

10 


22 

22 


21 

5 

16 

2 

1 

1  1 


1  8  R 
24 
165 
6 
76 
2  R 
48 
6 


10 


3R 

12 

27 

18 

R 


8 

6 

19 


45 

7 

38 

u 

7 

8 


26 

1 

1 


84 

2 

82 

51 

17 

14 


57 

1  3 

44 

5 

24 

3 


456 
83 
373 
21 
1  39 
63 
68 
82 

20 

20 


10 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1 


38 

7 
31 

1 

27 

2 

1 

226 

29 

197 

10 

80 

17 

35 

55 

149 

43 

106 

8 
29 

23 


580 
1 1  7 
463 
72 
21  3 
47 
89 
42 


10 

1 


58 

20 

38 

1 

11 

10 

10 

6 

199 

50 
149 

2 

51 
29 
50 
17 

296 

47 

249 

69 

141 

5 


- 

- 

- 

12 

6 

25 

8 

13 

26 

54 

58 

187 

210 

238 

_ 

2 

4 

14 

55 

38 

1  5 

13 

24 

50 

44 

132 

172 

223 

13 

22 

36 

36 

85 

103 

151 

_ 

- 

1  1 

4 

22 

24 

59 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

35 

8 

864 
151 
713 
137 
1  84 
79 
193 
120 

4 

4 


68 

16 

52 
1 

33 

5 

12 

1 

213 
41 
1  72 
22 
31 
39 
41 
39 

250 

29 

221 

6 
67 
17 
98 
33 

310 

65 

245 

108 

53 
9 

36 

260 

21 

239 

119 

78 

36 


66? 

116 

546 

131 

165 

49 
153 

48 

1  1 

1  1 

9 

2 

50 
13 
37 

5 

20 

6 
5 

1 

172 

28 

144 

2 

74 

24 
23 
21 

242 
50 
192 
46 
46 
1  3 
86 
1 

163 

25 
138 

78 

16 

2 

12 

253 

56 

197 

8? 

98 

10 


1233 

29? 

941 

247 

314 

83 

177 

12? 

48 


282 

61 

221 

28 

1C“ 

18 

5C 

24 

291 
1  36 
155 
8 
46 
27 
53 
21 

368 

56 

312 

112 

97 

21 

55 

27 

199 

35 

164 

99 

27 

3 

19 

287 

37 

25C 

71 

122 

44 


% 

% 

* 

* 

S 

S 

* 

S 

* 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  2C* 

340 

36C 

380 

40  0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

26G 

280 

300 

320 

340 

36C 

380 

40C 

over 

1037 

670 

497 

333 

2  50 

195 

149 

131 

151 

168 

1  31 

112 

52 

56 

37 

40 

25 

o? 

86R 

539 

385 

281 

1  94 

158 

1  C  9 

106 

109 

21  5 

1  92 

l  62 

124 

76 

58 

34 

2) 

1  6 

330 

178 

104 

131 

82 

83 

68 

82 

87 

34 

30 

22 

6 

8 

4 

2 

1 

- 

1  C  4 

41 

17 

5 

1 

10 

1 

- 

1 

186 

98 

80 

15 

27 

3 

4 

3 

5 

100 

63 

40 

35 

3G 

46 

19 

2o 

34 

20 

8 

13 

4 

6 

1 1 

2 

- 

R 

82 

55 

27 

31 

24 

35 

17 

29 

26 

1 

12 

3 

8 

3 

7 

3 

7 

4 

62 

1  3 

2 

17 

17 

18 

1.3 

22 

2C 

3 

15 

6 

3 

3 

- 

~ 

“ 

225 

1  94 

158 

146 

113 

56 

37 

2  R 

61 

44 

55 

33 

25 

18 

2 

8 

3 

2 

181 

1  39 

1  25 

121 

95 

54 

29 

26 

59 

41 

33 

39 

33 

27 

9 

9 

6 

1C 

82 

79 

63 

82 

47 

45 

20 

19 

48 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

26 

10 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

11 

16 

2 

19 

- 

“ 

1 

1 

268 

204 

1  3C 

78 

6? 

68 

86 

7? 

37 

61 

44 

46 

1  3 

19 

14 

24 

2? 

1  5 

207 

160 

84 

65 

43 

64 

62 

50 

22 

28 

60 

20 

22 

2C 

27 

22 

7 

2 

79 

60 

33 

32 

18 

20 

35 

41 

19 

15 

6 

10 

1 

3 

4 

2 

52 

17 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

33 

17 

15 

10 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

18  8 

1  17 

65 

38 

34 

20 

6 

- 

1  7 

27 

13 

17 

8 

1  3 

10 

6 

- 

1  7 

161 

1  04 

48 

30 

?1 

10 

- 

- 

- 

87 

40 

41 

30 

21 

to 

~ 

- 

42 

23 

6 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1  1 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

31 

- 

~ 

— 

16  0 

65 

68 

34 

5 

5 

- 

1 

- 

16 

11 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

144 

54 

65 

32 

5 

5 

- 

1 

58 

47 

59 

31 

6 

5 

- 

1 

65 

3 

- 

- 

" 

- 

— 

~ 

20 

4 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24  3 

200 

110 

151 

81 

71 

8 

1 

3 

68 

69 

50 

68 

38 

l  1 

8 

1 

175 

1  31 

60 

83 

4X 

60 

- 

- 

- 

52 

74 

16 

29 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

104 

52 

44 

53 

25 

60 

- 

“ 

1  1 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979  —  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


STENOGRAPHERS  -  CUNT  TNUEO 

STENOGRAPHERS?  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRAQF  - 

SEP VICES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS?  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  TRADE  - 

transcribing-machine  typists 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

TYPISTS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NON" A  NUF  A  C  TUP  I NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

TYPISTS?  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
FINANCE 
SERVICFS 

TVPISTS?  CLASS  B 
manuf  acturing 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

retail  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICFS  - 


S<  ■  i. h  t notes  at  end  < >f  tablet. 


Middle  range  2 


Number  Av"**' 
of 

Ob., n  ( rtandarti }  Mean2  Median2  ! 


(S  $  $  $ 

39.5  24^. 53  229.00  2C2. 50-264 . 50 
40. 0  265.00  277.00  20 5. GO- 3 1 6 . 50 
39.5  235.00  224.50  202.50-258.5 
40.0  214.50  209.50  192.50-234.50 
39. C  258.50  1  2*5.00  218.59-298.00 
39.5  221.50  221.00  201.50-231.50 

40.0  '209.0^  195.50  1  77.  30-234.00 
40.0  234.00  243.00  2C8. 5C-2 64 . 50 
39.  5  197.00  189.50  |l  7  3. 50-20  3. 50 
43.0  199.53  185. OC  1 70. 59-202. 5C 
39.5  193.53  195.50  1 7 8. 30-20 2 . 5 3 

39.5  186.53  184.00  1 66. 00-20 1 . 5 3 
39.  5  1187.00  184.00  16  3.50-292.59 
40.0  213.59  221.50  1 93. 50-239. 0° 

38.5  169.50  167.50  1 50.0C-1 84.09 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


39.5  174.00 
40.  3  [176. 5~ 

39. 5  174.03 
40.0  186.59 
40. C  18 5. CO 
40.9  162.50 

38. 5  151. OC 

39.5  166.09 


17  2.50  14  9. 
182.00  ,1  50. 

172.50  149. 
181.00  175. 
174.00  156. 
161.00  148. 

149.50  138. 
150.00  13C.0 


50-1 90.09 
59-1 96.00 
50-190.09 
00-192.09 
30-202.5C 
30-1 74. OP 
00-1 6C. 03 
0-2C7.00 


39.5  188.53  184.00  167.00-297.53 
40. G  189. OJ  196.00  178.90-206.09 

39.5  188.5?  184.00  1 67.00-21 4.09 

40.3  190.03  184.00  174.00-202.50 

38.5  164.50  164.50  152.00-172.53 

39.5  193.00  188.50  1  6  7.  30-232. 9  9 

39.5  167.03  164.50  142.30-184.33 

43.3  166.53  165.50  145.50-188.33 
39.5  167.0?  164.00  1 4 2 . 30- 1 8 4 . 0 " 
43.0  184.53  172.50  155.50-190.03 

43.9  163.09  161.00  1 4 5. 50-17 3. 00 

38.9  146.53  145.03  136.50-156.03 
40.0  131.53  130.00  1 16.00-1 42.09 


148. OC  136. CO 
174.00  155.90 


39.  D 

40.  * 

39. C  |146. CC  135. GO 
40.0  182.0°  156.50 
40.9  164. C?  149.50 
43.0  130.03  126.50 
38.  3  1  33.50,130.00 
38. 5  1 56.53  1 44. 50 


126.50- 155.50 
1 28. CO-1  88.53 

126.50- 155.53 
1 50.30-168.0? 

1 38.50- 176.39 
1 23.00-133.09 
1 25.00-1 36.50 
1 32.00-1 61 .03 


* 

S 

% 

% 

% 

* 

ft 

ft 

* 

ft 

ft 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

1  90 

200 

210 

and 

under 

1  2C 

1  3C 

143 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

9 

1? 

1  5 

12 

53 

96 

149 

188 

186 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

26 

19 

12 

15 

16 

- 

- 

9 

1  2 

1  4 

3 

27 

77 

137 

173 

170 

- 

- 

9 

12 

1  4 

2 

22 

76 

102 

85 

74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

59 

82 

~ 

— 
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~ 

~ 

~ 

1 

1 

8 

28 

10 

- 

- 

4 

14 

39 

46 

134 

114 

89 

72 

67 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

5 

29 

19 

3 

6 

40 

- 

- 

4 

1  2 

36 

41 

105 

95 

86 

66 

27 

- 

- 

4 

10 

22 

34 

6  3 

27 

49 

34 

8 
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~ 

- 

1  1 

4 

22 

24 

33 

19 

16 

- 

- 

- 

42 

7 

49 

52 

86 

27 

37 

26 

- 

- 

- 

42 

7 

49 

30 

78 

27 

37 

26 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

12 

3 

11 

3 

— 

- 

~ 

36 

7 

25 

22 

34 

4 

“ 

7 

68 

22 

134 

235 

124 

172 

245 

181 

129 

83 

73 

- 

9 

16 

22 

1  1 

14 

1  9 

30 

35 

21 

19 

68 

13 

118 

213 

113 

158 

226 

1  51 

94 

62 

54 
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- 

33 

1  1 

28 

137 

89 

45 

22 

29 

- 

- 

9 

55 

24 

65 

33 

20 

40 

23 

5 

- 

6 

7 

12 

9 

19 

1  1 

5 

5 

1 

2 

7 

57 

59 

50 

20 

29 

7 

2 

_ 

_ 

68 

“ 

45 

54 

1  9 

26 

16 

30 

2 

16 

18 

- 

- 

12 

4P 

31 

61 

95 

68 

45 

54 

58 

- 

- 

4 

9 

3 

8 

1  3 

25 

11 

15 

~ 

- 

12 

36 

22 

58 

87 

55 

20 

43 

43 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  6 

59 

19 

1  3 

18 

24 

3 

7 

8 

13 

1  3 

7 

2 

_ 

_ 

' 

~ 

9 

27 

9 

21 

1  4 

28 

2 

16 

14 

68 

22 

122 

195 

93 

111 

150 

1  1  3 

84 

29 

15 

“ 

9 

16 

18 

2 

11 

1  1 

1  7 

10 

10 

4 

68 

13 

106 

1  77 

91 

100 

139 

96 

74 

19 

1  1 

- 

- 

9 

53 

21 

61 

32 

19 

38 

14 

_ 

6 

7 

12 

7 

15 

1  1 

5 

4 

1 

2 

- 

7 

54 

52 

42 

7 

16 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

68 

“ 

36 

27 

10 

5 

2 

2 

- 

- 

4 

«3 

363 

292 

162 

87 

80 

69 

21 

23 

7 

2 

- 

23 

13 

2 

6 

12 

6 

3 

3 

1 
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43 

343 

282 

160 

81 

68 

63 

18 

20 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

12 

18 

4 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

22 

8.3 

71 

6 

36 

44 

8 

1  6 

6 

_ 

1C 

27 

7 

9 

2 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

24 

273 

182 

4C 

4  1 

21 

7 

7 

3 

_ 

9 

18 

1 1 

28 

1  4 

4 

10 

2 

1 

-  and 


2  50 

181 

1  37 

87 

128 

61 

71 

2  P 

21 

12 

27 

64 

36 

11 

2  30 

160 

1  25 

60 

64 

25 

60 

69 

45 

74 

16 

10 

- 

_ 

116 

104 

48 

44 

53 

25 

60 

44 

11 

3 

1 

~ 

- 

37 

62 

63 

23 

23 

2C 

_ 

17 

47 

57 

23 

4 

2 

_ 

20 

15 

6 

- 

19 

IB 

_ 

2 

7 

- 

- 

19 

18 

_ 

6 

~ 

4 

- 

- 

44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

78 

27 

26 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

78 

27 

26 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

11 

- 

10 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

36 

4 

16 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

30 

22 

- 

4 

- 

- 

44 

23 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

44 

23 

2 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

11 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3C 

22 

- 

4 

- 

- 

34 

4 

24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

34 

4 

24 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

34 

4 

16 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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~ 

- 

- 

21 

16 

1 

7 

8 

7 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

- 

1 

_ 

19 

12 

- 

4 

8 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

2 

18 
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- 

3 

4 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


FILE  CLERKS  -  COMInUED 

FILE  CLtPKS  •  CLASS  B - 

NON*  A  NUF  *  f  TUR I NE - 

WHOLESALE  trao^  - 

FINANCE  - 

FILE  CLERKS  •  CLASS  C - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURL  IC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

finance  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  opera  TOR-RECEPTIONI sts- 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

retail  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

wholesale  trade  - 

retail  trade  - 

order  clerks*  class  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

order  clerks*  class  b  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number  i  Av"‘8' 
weekly 


Weekly  earnings 
(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight- 

time  weekly  earnings  of- 

- 

4  S 

% 

4 

4  4  4 

* 

$ 

*  4 

4 

4  4 

4 

s 

% 

%  4 

% 

s 

110  120 

1  30 

140 

150  160  170 

180 

190 

200  210 

220 

240  260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340  360 

380 

400 

2 

Mean 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

_ 

_ 

and 

under 

120  130 

140 

1  sc 

160  170  180 

190 

200 

210  220 

240 

260  2  BO 

300 

320 

340 

360  380 

400 

over 

$  $  $  $ 


346 

39.0 

167.50 

159.50 

1 41.50-177.00 

21 

3 

53 

59 

44 

54 

324 

39.0 

167.00 

159.50 

1 40. 53-1 76. OT 

21 

2 

51 

59 

38 

50 

137 

40.  n 

IRC. 53 

171 . 50 

1 61. CO-197. 00 

- 

- 

3 

25 

4 

27 

1  33 

38. C 

141.00 

137.00 

1 30.50-156.53 

21 

2 

46 

22 

21 

18 

818 

39.  r 

1 35.03 

133.00 

1 26.00-138.57 

22 

360 

239 

103 

39 

23 

774 

38. 5 

1 34.50 

13C. 00 

126.00-1 38.53 

22 

338 

231 

101 

39 

15 

35 

40.  0 

154.03 

153.00 

142.50-158.57 

- 

- 

2 

12 

1  4 

4 

171 

40.  0 

142.57 

1  3  8 . 50 

1 30. 00-147. C7 

- 

22 

77 

46 

2 

9 

448 

38.  0 

13C.0? 

127.53 

1 25.00-1 32.57 

3 

271 

136 

18 

20 

“ 

531 

39.  5 

141.50 

137.00 

119.50-153.03 

1  34 

68 

102 

66 

68 

38 

62 

40.  0 

165.00 

160. OC 

1 54.00-175.07 

- 

7 

2 

6 

9 

17 

469 

39.  5 

138.53 

136.00 

1 18. 50-149. 5C 

134 

61 

103 

60 

59 

21 

108 

39.  5 

158. 5C 

149. 50 

1 37.30-166.03 

- 

7 

26 

23 

1  7 

11 

1  47 

38.  5 

1 34.00 

133. 50 

125.00-141.50 

10 

47 

48 

23 

1  8 

1 

7  00 

39.  5 

168.03 

161.00 

1 38.30-184.07 

56 

45 

90 

85 

4  R 

58 

81 

40.0 

201.50 

184.00 

1 72.50-224.57 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

6 

619 

39. 5 

163.50 

159.00 

1  36.  30-184.0”' 

56 

45 

9C 

82 

*3 

52 

61 

40.  C 

204.53 

1  9  4 . 50 

184.00-210.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

2 

63 

39.  0 

217.50 

184.00 

1 83.50-239.57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

78 

40.  0 

158.00 

140.50 

1  3  8.00-1  8  3. 5-7 

- 

8 

21 

16 

5 

2 

137 

39.0 

157.00 

161.00 

1 38.00-176.57 

- 

31 

10 

19 

5 

28 

28C 

40.0 

147.50 

140.00 

1 30.00-171.03 

56 

6 

59 

47 

29 

10 

1*036 

40. C 

176.50 

172.50 

1 57. CO-1  90.00 

- 

- 

42 

129 

101 

186 

323 

4D.0 

187. CC 

184.00 

1 67.00-1 93.07 

- 

- 

- 

38 

1 

57 

713 

39.5 

172.03 

168. CO 

1 54.00-1 83. 5° 

- 

- 

42 

91 

100 

129 

66 

40.  0 

173.50 

154. 00 

149.50-172.50 

- 

“ 

1 

25 

8 

4 

261 

40.0 

181. DC 

172.00 

1 61*00-1 97.00 

- 

- 

9 

- 

33 

61 

158 

40.  j 

155. OC 

150.00 

1 4C. 00-164. OC 

- 

- 

32 

42 

27 

21 

108 

39.  0 

173*53 

1  7  2 . 50 

1 67. C0-1 82.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  1 

21 

1  2C 

39.  5 

174. OC 

1  7  2 . 50 

157.70-195.00 

- 

“ 

~ 

24 

11 

22 

1*376 

43.  0 

197.50 

185.00 

1 60.30-214.03 

36 

71 

24 

88 

104 

152 

366 

40.0 

219.00 

210.00 

1 00.00-250.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

19 

15 

1*010 

43.  0 

190.00 

180.00 

1 54.30-207.50 

36 

71 

24 

82 

85 

137 

844 

40.  0 

201.55 

185.00 

161.50-213.53 

- 

- 

3 

69 

75 

130 

166 

40.  0 

131.50 

126. 00 

1 20.30-136.07 

36 

71 

21 

13 

10 

7 

329 

40.  0 

275.00 

259.00 

244.00-314.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

168 

40.  0 

256.00 

250.00 

21C. 00-274. 00 

~ 

“ 

— 

1.047 

40.  0 

173.53 

175.00 

154.00-195.57 

36 

71 

24 

88 

104 

152 

198 

40.  C 

188.03 

184.00 

172.30-196.03 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1  9 

15 

849 

40.  C 

1  7 (  .00 

167.00 

1 4  9. 50-189.  57 

36 

71 

24 

82 

85 

137 

683 

40.  0 

179.53 

180.00 

1 60.00-1 96.00 

- 

- 

3 

69 

75 

130 

166 

40.  0 

131.53 

126.00 

120.00-1 36.00 

36 

71 

21 

13 

10 

7 

6.371 

40.^ 

196.50 

187. CO 

161.50-218.57 

10 

102 

299 

581 

386 

551 

1  *  475 

40.  0 

207.50 

201 . 50 

1 72.50-230.00 

- 

- 

37 

119 

61 

79 

4  *896 

40.3 

193.53 

184.03 

1 60. 30-214.07 

10 

102 

262 

462 

325 

472 

806 

40.0 

229.0«3 

222.00 

1 96.50-263.0 0 

- 

- 

33 

7 

33 

24 

1.463 

40.0 

206  *  OC 

1  9 1 . 00 

1 72.50-227.57 

- 

- 

37 

50 

89 

134 

1*  34C 

40.0 

1  6  7 . 0  3 

160.00 

1 44. 30-1 85.00 

10 

91 

122 

346 

100 

132 

7  34 

39.  0 

179.00 

176.00 

1 56.50-195.57 

- 

11 

70 

49 

69 

106 

553 

39.5 

191 .00 

185.30 

172.50-207.00 

_ 

10 

34 

76 

38 

12 

15 

3 

- 

17 

15 

- 

1 

4 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

36 

10 

14 

3 

- 

17 

1 1 

- 

1 

4 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

33 

7 

8 

13 

3 

~ 

16 

1 

~ 

_ 

_ 

4 

“ 

_ 

27 

1 

3 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23 

2 

1  1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IB 
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12 

3 

7 

12 

1 

6 

4 

4 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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- 

9 

1 

8 

2 

1 

12 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

5 

1 

“ 

12 

: 

“ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

78 

102 

47 

18 

18 

15 

12 

5 

11 

1 

3 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

22 

8 

6 

6 

2 

8 

3 

5 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

56 

94 

41 

12 

16 

7 

9 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

7 

15 

1  3 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

25 

4 

2 

2 

3 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

4 

4 

10 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

14 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

36 

4 

6 

2 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

179 

130 

110 

50 

34 

29 

21 

12 

10 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

57 

39 

61 

24 

2 

16 

7 

12 

8 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

122 

91 

49 

26 

32 

13 

14 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

12 

10 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

40 

16 

28 

23 

22 

13 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

31 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

3 

21 

- 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

~ 

101 

178 

106 

87 

95 

78 

92 

24 

20 

57 

15 

32 

14 

2 

- 

36 

28 

46 

28 

55 

18 

63 

12 

1 

22 

2 

1  2 

1 

2 

- 

65 

150 

60 

59 

40 

6C 

29 

12 

19 

35 

13 

20 

13 

- 

- 

59 

6 

148 

2 

60 

59 

40 

6C 

29 

12 

19 

35 

13 

20 

13 

_ 

: 

14 

45 

22 

84 

24 

20 

57 

15 

32 

14 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

14 

45 

2 

55 

1? 

1 

22 

2 

12 

1 

2 

- 

101 

178 

136 

73 

50 

56 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

28 

46 

14 

10 

16 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65 

150 

60 

59 

40 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

59 

6 

148 

2 

60 

59 

40 

4C 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

657 

7  39 

548 

583 

365 

500 

346 

263 

204 

101 

56 

16 

25 

19 

20 

138 

177 

114 

225 

83 

125 

109 

63 

58 

55 

10 

5 

- 

3 

14 

519 

562 

434 

358 

282 

375 

237 

200 

1  46 

46 

46 

11 

25 

16 

6 

41 

24 

59 

66 

94 

113 

58 

1  36 

82 

5 

9 

1 

3 

12 

6 

202 

216 

135 

112 

72 

129 

79 

41 

54 

40 

37 

10 

22 

4 

- 

99 

130 

85 

83 

39 

40 

42 

10 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

98 

80 

86 

50 

4  1 

48 

22 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

79 

112 

69 

47 

36 

45 

36 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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weekly 

worken  bour**  I 

(standard)  Mean  Median 2  Middle  range 2 


accounting  clekk s  -  continued 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONWANUF ACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

wholesale  traof 

RETAIL  trade  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 


CLASS  a 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS 
MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIFS 
WHOLESALE  TRAOF 

RETAIL  TRAnF  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


CLASS  B 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACT  UR  I  NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  tradf  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES - 


2.269 

40.0 

644 

40.0 

1*625 

40.9 

242 

40.0 

713 

40. 0 

206 

40.  0 

297 

39.  C 

167 

39.  5 

4.062 

40.0 

831 

40. C 

3.231 

40.0 

564 

40.  0 

7  50 

40.  C 

1.134 

40.  0 

397 

39.0 

386 

39.  5 

773 

40.  C 

241 

43.  0 

5  32 

39.  5 

50 

40.0 

126 

40.  0 

149 

40.  0 

9C 

38.  5 

117 

40.  ? 

$ 

212. 


50 


226.00  211 . 50 


$ 

185, 
1  98, 
184. 
240. 
1  85, 
1  84, 
161. 
1  84. 


00-253.50 
50-270.50 
00-250.0? 
50-287.0  T 
00-251.50 
00-233.00 
00-207.00: 
00-243.50 


180.50  175.00 

185.50  182.00 
179.00 | 172. 50 

210.50 1 211.50 
187.00 ! 176.00 
160.00  I  149. 50 

50  1 170. 50 
00  j 184.00 


184. 

208. 

226 

199 

257 

208 

189 

198. 

178. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  — 

manufacturing  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACT  UR  I  NG  — 
PUPLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TraOE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOr  - 

RETAIL  Trade  -  i 

SERVICES  -  I 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R - I 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - j 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I  TIES - 

wholesale  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  Trade  - 

F I  NANCE  - I 

SEPVICFS 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


2.113 

49.  0 

19C.5D 

395 

4  3.  C 

198.50 

1.718 

39.  5 

189.03 

268 

40.  0 

209.50 

821 

40. C 

186.50 

2  30 

40.0 

181 .00 

223 

39.0 

183. OC 

176 

39.  5 

187.00 

702 

40.  0 

211.03 

1  76 

40. C 

208.00 

526 

39.5 

212.00 

82 

43.0 

243.00 

262 

40. 0 

21 3.00 

72 

43.0 

191.50 

63  1 

40. C 

206.50 

1*411 

40.0 

180.50 

219 

40.0 

19C.5C | 

1*192 

39.5  I 

178.50 ! 

1  86 

40. C 

194.50 | 

5  59 

40.3 

174.03 1 

158  1 

40.  0  j 

176.00 

176 

39.  9 

18C.5G 

113  | 

39.  5  : 

176.00  I 

0?  195. 50 
50  209.50 
50  190.00 
50  241 . 50 
50  195. 50 
00  193.50 
50  237.00 
50  I  175.00 


184.00 
191.00 
1  8  2 . 50 
1  9  ? . 00 
175.00 
174.00 
181.00 
184.00 


1 50.00-202.00 
1 59.5C-206.00 

1 49.50- 1 99.50 
185.00-236.00 

1 61.50- 1 99.00 
l 40.00-1 78.00 

1 48.30- 1 90.50 
1 71.00-195.53 

1 78.00-218.50 
1  85.00-252.00, 
1 72.00-210.CC 

216.50- 277.50, 
1 78. 00-213. OC1 
t  70. 00-207. 50 

184.30- 215.5?' 
1 61.00-184.531 


1  64, 
1  73, 
162, 
l  84, 

1  56. 

1  64. 
161. 
164. 


50-203.50 
50-213.50 
00-200.00 
00-211.50 
00-20  2 • 5?  j 
CO-1  95.50 
JO-201.50 
50-1  9<>.30 


175.03  159. 50-193.0 O1 

184.50  168.50-204.0?! 

172.50  157.50-191.00 
193.00  j 1 80.00-1 96.50 
166.00  150.09-185.53 
172.00 | 163.50-187.00 
181.00 ! 155.50-201.50 

179. 50  159.50-189.50 


T* - 

4 

« 

s 

S 

* 

% 

* 

4 

s 

4 

1  10 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

and 

under 

~ 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

“ 

- 

1  20 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

16 

52 

171 

157 

261 

234 

207 

176 

~ 

~ 

- 

9 

- 

19 

20 

67 

57 

89 

59 

— 

- 

7 

52 

152 

137 

194 

177 

118 

117 

— 

— 

“ 

1 

1 

2 

6 

7 

5 

26 

“ 

- 

38 

67 

110 

85 

54 

57 

~ 

8 

26 

9 

41 

32 

13 

14 

~ 

~ 

7 

34 

67 

50 

28 

26 

27 

12 

~ 

9 

20 

9 

9 

27 

19 

8 

10 

102 

299 

565 

334 

380 

500 

478 

310 

376 

181 

~ 

~ 

37 

110 

61 

60 

118 

110 

57 

l  36 

24 

10 

102 

262 

455 

273 

320 

382 

368 

253 

240 

157 

- 

~ 

33 

7 

32 

23 

39 

18 

52 

61 

68 

~ 

37 

50 

89 

96 

135 

106 

50 

58 

15 

10 

91 

122 

346 

92 

106 

90 

89 

53 

70 

25 

~ 

1  1 

70 

42 

35 

39 

48 

52 

56 

23 

21 

10 

25 

56 

70 

103 

42 

28 

28 

- 

2 

14 

6 

50 

65 

80 

127 

86 

91 

69 

~ 

10 

17 

5 

47 

13 

34 

29 

— 

2 

14 

6 

40 

48 

75 

80 

73 

57 

40 

— 

~ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

_ 

4 

- 

” 

_ 

20 

3 

l  8 

15 

32 

2 

9 

~ 

2 

10 

2 

1  3 

7 

12 

27 

24 

24 

9 

4 

4 

1 

8 

4 

11 

1 1 

23 

9 

~ 

4 

29 

40 

25 

2 

8 

9 

40 

2 

36 

103 

210 

276 

252 

338 

257 

165 

104 

“ 

25 

12 

40 

49 

60 

63 

39 

30 

40 

2 

36 

78 

198 

2  36 

203 

278 

194 

126 

74 

- 

“ 

3 

1 

16 

33 

78 

35 

25 

20 

40 

~ 

20 

63 

119 

128 

73 

92 

69 

40 

44 

— 

2 

4 

5 

15 

47 

54 

28 

32 

19 

6 

— 

“ 

12 

7 

30 

32 

25 

33 

25 

29 

3 

' 

— 

33 

13 

18 

47 

33 

13 

1 

- 

- 

- 

16 

16 

37 

89 

77 

119 

73 

73 

“ 

16 

- 

1 

l  3 

18 

49 

13 

16 

~ 

— 

~ 

1  6 

36 

76 

59 

70 

60 

57 

- 

- 

1 

7 

9 

7 

10 

12 

“ 

- 

1  3 

16 

41 

20 

33 

22 

37 

“ 

“ 

3 

16 

8 

8 

1  1 

11 

4 

~ 

~ 

3 

19 

9 

13 

1 

40 

2 

36 

87 

194 

2  39 

163 

261 

138 

92 

31 

- 

~ 

* 

9 

12 

39 

36 

42 

14 

26 

14 

40 

2 

36 

78 

182 

200 

127 

219 

124 

66 

17 

“ 

- 

“ 

3 

1 

15 

26 

69 

28 

15 

8 

40 

- 

20 

63 

106 

112 

32 

72 

36 

18 

7 

2 

4 

5 

12 

31 

46 

20 

21 

8 

2 

~ 

“ 

12 

7 

30 

29 

R 

30 

15 

25 

33 

13 

1  5 

28 

24 

' 

and 

260  280  300  320  340  360  380  4QQ  over 


236 

67 

169 

11 

87 

16 

32 

23 

248 

58 

190 

102 

42 

24 

22 

35 

16 

19 

2 

2 

14 

1 


106 

36 

7C 

7 

36 

9 

16 

2 

63 

25 

38 

3 

21 

6 

2 


43 

11 

32 


243 

128 

191 

80 

46 

15 

17 

19 

75 

45 

54 

53 

9 

4 

_ 

3 

168 

83 

137 

27 

37 

11 

17 

16 

26 

42 

80 

5 

8 

1 

3 

12 

60 

26 

50 

22 

29 

10 

14 

4 

34 

6 

7 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

34 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

95 

131 

13 

21 

10 

1 

8 

34 

18 

4 

2 

1 

1 

61 

1 13 

9 

19 

9 

_ 

8 

32 

94 

2 

- 

1 

19 

15 

4 

18 

8 

_ 

8 

_ 

8 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

4? 

38 

17 

11 

8 

11 

9 

6 

13 

18 

8 

8 

7 

1 

9 

6 

29 

20 

9 

3 

1 

10 

_ 

11 

11 

5 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

9 

3 

3 

- 

10 

_ 

_ 

4 

- 

1 

— 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

— 

~ 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

91 

26 

28 

39 

14 

23 

3 

14 

9 

8 

4 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

77 

17 

20 

35 

13 

21 

_ 

_ 

9 

2 

8 

31 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

38 

10 

12 

3 

13 

21 

_ 

_ 

5 

3 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

11 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

13 

5 

37 

5 

14 

3 

7 

8 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

55 

5 

3 

35 

4 

12 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

2 

31 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

37 

2 

1 

3 

4 

12 

- 

_ 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

14 

2 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

13 

23 

2 

9 

9 

. 

7 

1 

6 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

22 

12 

17 

- 

9 

9 

_ 

9 

2 

6 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

8 

11 

- 

9 

9 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29 

14 

6 

6 


6 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Weekly  earning* 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


Average 

A  A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

weekly 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

34" 

360 

3  80 

4  0G 

4  20 

4  40 

460 

480 

500 

520 

hour*1 

(rtandard] 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

and 

under 

1  40 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

4  00 

4  2C 

440 

4  6C 

480 

50C 

52C 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

39.  5 

398.50 

391.50 

338.00-441.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

24 

47 

60 

102 

7C 

94 

1C5 

91 

106 

74 

27 

40 

49 

65 

40. 0 

400.03 

391.00 

345.00-437.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

17 

28 

2C 

26 

24 

15 

20 

12 

8 

5 

5 

1  9 

39.  5 

398.00 

396.00 

337.50-442.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  1 

24 

45 

43 

74 

50 

68 

81 

76 

86 

62 

19 

35 

44 

46 

40.0 

384.50 

384.00 

330.00-412.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

20 

32 

17 

18 

30 

39 

37 

12 

16 

8 

5 

1  1 

1 1 

39.  5 

392.00 

388.00 

337. 50-440. OC 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

18 

4 

32 

25 

22 

29 

21 

37 

31 

7 

7 

7 

1  7 

38. 5 

402.50 

409.00 

329.50-477.00 

— 

“ 

“ 

~ 

1 

7 

6 

7 

23 

5 

10 

10 

11 

19 

4 

2 

1 1 

1  4 

13 

39.  5 

475.50 

475.50 

430.50-517.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

12 

29 

29 

43 

16 

34 

33 

*60 

40.  0 

479.00 

465. OC 

425. 50-534.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

9 

9 

5 

4 

2 

18 

39.5 

474.50 

476.00 

431.50-514.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

a 

9 

25 

20 

34 

1  1 

30 

31 

42 

40.0 

468.00 

472. 50 

412.50-516.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

9 

4 

5 

3 

4 

1  1 

9 

40.  0 

481.50 

471.50 

452.00-520.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

5 

20 

6 

7 

6 

17 

38.  5 

476.50 

495.00 

437.00-509.50 

“ 

~ 

“ 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

' 

2 

8 

9 

4 

2 

1 1 

14 

1C 

39.  5 

395.00 

391.00 

357.00-425.50 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

1 

6 

68 

43 

58 

85 

55 

75 

27 

11 

6 

1  6 

5 

40.0 

386.50 

383.00 

357.00-414.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

19 

1C 

22 

21 

11 

11 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

39.  5 

397.50 

391.00 

360.00-427.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

49 

33 

36 

64 

44 

64 

24 

8 

5 

1  3 

4 

40.0 

394.50 

391.00 

357.00-408.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1  1 

15 

5 

28 

24 

7 

11 

5 

1 

- 

2 

39.  5 

386.03 

388.00 

346.00-421.00 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

26 

13 

21 

24 

13 

31 

7 

1 

1 

39.5 

323.00 

3 1  6 . 50 

292.00-352.51 

_ 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  1 

24 

46 

54 

33 

27 

31 

8 

7 

2 

a 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

39.  5 

322.03 

313.00 

289.00-354.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  1 

24 

44 

38 

24 

17 

28 

8 

7 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40.0 

329.00 

313.00 

299.50-368.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

20 

28 

6 

3 

25 

4 

4 

1 

~ 

“ 

” 

“ 

40.  0 

338. OC 

335. 50 

297.50-379.50 

- 

_ 

- 

22 

23 

68 

45 

68 

93 

119 

101 

81 

79 

63 

24 

10 

5 

6 

3 

12 

|  40.0 

341.50 

345.00 

310.50-397.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

7 

9 

9 

12 

18 

2C 

14 

25 

12 

6 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

1  40.0 

337.50 

335.00 

295.00-376.00 

- 

- 

- 

18 

19 

61 

36 

59 

81 

101 

81 

67 

54 

51 

18 

10 

4 

6 

3 

1  2 

1  40.0 

370.00 

347.00 

323.50-402.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

5 

1  3 

8 

30 

1  8 

5 

8 

11 

7 

1 

2 

6 

2 

8 

!  40.0 

339.00 

335. 50 

3C2. 50-374.01 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

12 

6 

19 

26 

15 

21 

6 

5 

1 

8 

2 

“ 

1 

~ 

39.0 

302.00 

307.00 

266.00-331.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

24 

1  1 

20 

30 

16 

Q 

16 

1 

“ 

- 

~ 

40.0 

35C.00 

356. 50 

310. 50-391. OC 

_ 

“ 

~ 

- 

12 

1  3 

6 

20 

19 

23 

38 

24 

37 

35 

9 

1 

a 

40.0 

379.50 

374 .00 

341.50-4C2.53 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

27 

37 

45 

43 

40 

47 

14 

9 

3 

3 

1 

10 

|  40.  0 

379.50 

374.00 

339.00-402.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

26 

36 

36 

38 

37 

43 

10 

9 

2 

3 

1 

10 

40.0 

■414. OC 

386. 50 

359.50-404.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

1 

8 

6 

“ 

- 

“ 

3 

~ 

6 

40.  0 

371.50 

359.00 

324.00-414. on 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

7 

9 

7 

3 

6 

5 

1 

8 

2 

1 

40.  0 

388.00 

391.00 

370.50-412.00 

“ 

" 

— 

— 

“ 

8 

12 

5 

19 

22 

32 

9 

1 

4 

40.0 

331.50 

331.00 

293.50-363. 5H 

. 

4 

7 

38 

28 

42 

51 

74 

56 

34 

39 

16 

10 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

40.  0 

|337.50 

332. 50 

299.50-397.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7 

7 

9 

11 

17 

11 

9 

22 

8 

2 

- 

~ 

~ 

39.5 

329.50 

330.50 

293. 50-359. QD 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

31 

21 

33 

43 

57 

45 

25 

17 

8 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

40.  0 

374.00 

339.00 

326.00-425.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

30 

■* 

4 

- 

5 

7 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

43.  0 

323.00 

335.50 

276.00-362.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

9 

- 

4 

9 

R 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

39.  0 

281.50 

288.00 

259.00-309.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1  9 

8 

19 

20 

2 

- 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

40.0 

345.50 

347. 50 

326.50-365.50 

2 

12 

7 

1  1 

33 

5 

15 

3 

5  at  $520  to  $540;  22 

at  $540  to  $560;  7  at 

$560 

to  $580;  4 

at  $580  to 

$600 

and 

2  at 

$600 

to  $620 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

finance  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  *  CLASS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6 - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


965 

201 

764 

264 

275 

140 


262 

55 

207 

52 

67 

60 


4  56 
106 
35G 
113 
137 


247 

207 

99 

822 

141 
681 
127 
1  34 
1  34 
241 


284 

256 

39 

53 

112 


409 

107 

302 

66 

52 

73 

88 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows: 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 — Continued 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
weekly 
hour** 
(rt  and  are 

i  Mean 2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

S 

120 

and 

under 

140 

4 

140 

160 

4 

160 

180 

4 

180 

230 

t 

200 

220 

% 

220 

240 

% 

240 

260 

% 

260 

280 

« 

280 

300 

s 

300 

320 

* 

320 

340 

* 

34C 

360 

s 

360 

383 

$ 

$  $ 

129 

40.0 

'268.00 

261.00 

239. GO- 299.00 

- 

- 

- 

18 

16 

30 

15 

23 

15 

8 

123 

40.0 

270.00 

261.00 

241.00-299.00 

- 

- 

- 

14 

16 

30 

13 

23 

15 

8 

- 

4 

1.258 

39.5 

237.00 

227.00 

200.00-269.50 

10 

25 

107 

170 

258 

151 

170 

1  76 

59 

21 

3  1 

260 

40.0 

244.50 

229.50 

2 04.00-270.50 

- 

- 

17 

18 

66 

42 

39 

40 

7 

5 

998 

39.  5 

235.00 

225. 50 

196.00-263.00 

10 

25 

90 

152 

192 

109 

131 

1  36 

52 

16 

27 

22 

195 

40.  0 

256.00 

263.00 

229.50-270.50 

- 

3 

4 

9 

28 

11 

34 

73 

8 

265 

40.  0 

245. 5C 

224.00 

200.00-270.50 

- 

30 

38 

61 

47 

17 

12 

1  1 

4 

5 

63 

40.  0 

229.00 

220.00 

205.50-244.50 

- 

- 

5 

7 

10 

20 

12 

2 

5 

1 

228 

39.  0 

211.50 

199. 50 

177.00-241.50 

10 

10 

41 

53 

32 

7 

44 

11 

10 

1  0 

247 

39.  0 

231.00 

218.50 

199.00-269.50 

- 

12 

10 

45 

61 

24 

24 

38 

18 

7 

2 

6 

- 

195 

39.  5 

298.00 

290.00 

253.00-326.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

20 

35 

27 

35 

14 

159 

39.  5 

293.00 

290.00 

253.00-326.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

19 

25 

21 

33 

1  1 

1  7 

64 

38.  5 

278.50 

278.00 

250.00-294.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

7 

16 

15 

6 

2 

6 

763 

39.  5 

233.00 

221.50 

201.50-256.50 

_ 

_ 

46 

1  OB 

208 

109 

108 

110 

24 

7 

12 

202 

40. 0 

235.00 

222.50 

204.00-263.00 

- 

- 

12 

14 

64 

31 

29 

34 

5 

2 

561 

39.  5 

232.50 

220.00 

201.50-254.00 

- 

- 

34 

94 

144 

78 

79 

76 

19 

5 

1  0 

98 

40.0 

258.00 

258.00 

227.00-275.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1  9 

10 

1  9 

30 

4 

162 

40.0 

236.50 

224.00 

200.50-253.00 

- 

- 

12 

27 

41 

37 

5 

12 

53 

40.  0 

231.50 

220.00 

209.00-244.50 

- 

- 

2 

6 

10 

19 

7 

2 

5 

1 

109 

39.  0 

216.00 

215.00 

1 90.00-241.50 

- 

- 

16 

29 

20 

2 

32 

10 

1  39 

39.  0 

224.00 

215.00 

201.50-248.50 

- 

- 

4 

29 

54 

10 

16 

22 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

300 

39.  5 

207. 5G 

198.00  il  72.  50-295.00 

10 

25 

61 

58 

48 

22 

27 

39 

278 

39.  5 

207.00 

195.50  |166. 50-297. 00 

10 

25 

56 

54 

46 

12 

27 

39 

76 

40.  C 

225.00 

207.00  18#. 50-291. 50 

- 

- 

18 

It 

20 

8 

10 

76 

39.  0 

172.50 

161.00 

149.50-195.50 

10 

10 

25 

20 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.485 

40.0 

297.00 

287.00 

235. 50-345. 5C 

- 

16 

117 

1  96 

215 

405 

359 

349 

330 

223 

281 

1  •  26  1 

40.0 

284.50 

273.00 

227.00-335.00 

- 

- 

53 

111 

104 

130 

148 

100 

132 

77 

117 

2.218 

40.  0 

304.00 

292.00 

240.00-359.50 

- 

16 

64 

85 

111 

275 

21 1 

249 

1  98 

146 

164 

355 

40.0 

296. 50 

295. 50 

240.00-350.50 

- 

- 

3 

9 

42 

34 

36 

34 

36 

38 

268 

39.  5 

264.50 

243.00 

234.00-276.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

7 

101 

40 

55 

9 

10 

1  4 

1.574 

40.  0 

31 3.00 

300.00 

249.50-380.00 

- 

16 

61 

68 

60 

138 

131 

154 

153 

98 

119 

1  19 

45 

1.394 

40.  0 

365.50 

355.00  |320. 00-414. 00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40 

61 

141 

81 

204 

413 

40.  0 

355.50 

395.50  318.00-389.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1  3 

7 

56 

30 

78 

981 

40.  0 

369.53 

365.00 

322.30-420.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

54 

85 

51 

126 

95 

90.  0 

361. 5C 

365.00 

315.00-393.50 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

872 

40.0 

370.50 

367.00 

522.00-421.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

52 

74 

38 

115 

115 

4? 

1.090 

40.0 

>82.50 

276.00 

?53. 00-310.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

7 

32 

97 

21  3 

252 

162 

1  34 

75 

4  30 

40.0 

>82.50 

272.00 

>53.00-317.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

10 

52 

85 

75 

63 

43 

37 

660 

40.0 

>82.50 

276.00 

>53.00-303.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

22 

45 

128 

177 

99 

91 

38 

1  77 

40.0  297.00 

295.50 

>62.50-322.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

13 

22 

29 

24 

27 

21 

127 

40.0  |28C.OO 

270.00 

>47.50-298.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7 

31 

51 

4 

341 

40.0  275.50 

273.00 

>53.00-297. 5° 

- 

- 

- 

8 

25 

71 

95 

71 

60 

4 

a 

3 

and 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

retail  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADF  - 

retail  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

SERVICES  - 


drafters.  CLASS  A  -- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
SERVICES  - 


ORAFTERS.  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 
SERVICES  - 


“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

9 

2 

7 

4 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

2 

5 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

6 

- 

2 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

16 

6 

- 

2 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

2 

7 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

- 

2 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

9 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

— 

~ 

~ 

- 

* 

- 

- 

120 

1  39 

86 

lOQ 

125 

1 

14 

2 

15 

42 

15 

15 

14 

1 

12 

2 

105 

97 

71 

85 

111 

- 

2 

_ 

21 

19 

- 

7 

3 

- 

. 

_ 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

78 

78 

70 

78 

108 

- 

108 

1  31 

83 

99 

124 

1 

1  4 

2 

12 

40 

13 

14 

13 

1 

12 

2 

96 

91 

70 

85 

1  1  1 

- 

2 

_ 

18 

13 

- 

7 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

78 

78 

70 

78 

108 

- 

- 

- 

10 

8 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

8 

6 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

6 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


DRAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

OPAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SERVICES  - 

DRAFTER-TRACERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACT  UR  I  NG - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF acturi ne: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  A- 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  AC  TUR I NE - 

PURL IC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  R- 
MANUF ACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  C- 
*  A  N  U  F ACTURING  - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


— 

Weekl 

(*t 

ii 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly 

earnings  of— 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour** 

(rtandard 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

ft 

120 

and 

under 

14C 

ft 

140 

160 

ft 

160 

180 

ft 

180 

200 

ft 

200 

220 

ft 

220 

240 

ft 

240 

260 

ft 

260 

280 

ft 

280 

300 

ft 

300 

320 

ft 

320 

340 

ft 

340 

360 

ft 

360 

380 

ft 

3  80 

4  00 

ft 

4  00 

4  20 

ft 

420 

440 

ft 

440 

4  60 

fl  98 

40.0 

220.00 

$ 

220.50 

$  $ 

1 98.50-238.00 

16 

83 

151 

161 

304 

106 

36 

27 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

373 

40.  C 

219.50 

215.00 

1 95.00-237.50 

- 

- 

32 

89 

86 

77 

50 

18 

13 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

525 

40.0 

220.50 

229.00 

201.50-238.00 

- 

16 

51 

62 

75 

227 

56 

18 

1  4 

4 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

76 

40.  0 

223.00 

220. 50 

207.00-230.00 

- 

- 

3 

7 

28 

21 

1  1 

3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

316 

40.0 

211.50 

220.00 

1 92.50-231.00 

16 

48 

47 

44 

110 

36 

7 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

103 

40.  0 

195.00 

184. 50 

171.00-211 .03 

_ 

- 

34 

38 

22 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

51 

40.  0 

197.00 

184.00 

169.50-205.50 

- 

- 

21 

16 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

52 

43.  0 

193.00 

190.00 

1 80.00-213.00 

- 

13 

22 

14 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.991 

40.  0 

288.00 

285.00 

246. 00-319. OC 

- 

_ 

27 

65 

262 

320 

275 

169 

383 

209 

151 

44 

16 

37 

22 

7 

1.022 

40.0 

272.50 

263.00 

2 39.50-292.50 

- 

- 

9 

65 

187 

208 

232 

100 

102 

40 

21 

1 

4 

26 

22 

1 

44 

o 

o 

377. 5C 

379. 50 

371.00-389.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

16 

12 

2 

- 

6 

467 

40.0 

330.50 

325. CO 

304.00-350.0° 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

6 

21 

38 

142 

83 

88 

34 

13 

25 

3 

7 

252 

40.  C 

316.50 

304.00 

2 98.50-325.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

21 

38 

99 

40 

21 

1 

1 

14 

3 

1 

215 

40.  0 

347.00 

343.00 

328.00-361.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

43 

67 

33 

12 

11 

6 

30 

40.  0 

392.03 

389.00 

372.00-412.53 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

6 

12 

2 

- 

6 

1.096 

40.0 

29?. 00 

286. 50 

263.00-317.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

46 

184 

252 

131 

241 

126 

63 

10 

3 

12 

19 

482 

40.0 

274.00 

269.50 

253.00-278.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

28 

137 

209 

62 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

12 

19 

- 

428 

40.0 

230.50 

233. 50 

225.00-240.5° 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27 

56 

216 

127 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

288 

40.  0 

230.50 

231.00 

2 25.00-238.50 

- 

- 

- 

9 

56 

159 

62 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

133 

40.0 

295.00 

287. 50 

253.00-330.50 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

7 

29 

17 

17 

16 

1 1 

9 

1  1 

4 

2 

2 

105 

40.0 

291.50 

281.50 

253.00-321.00 

4 

2 

5 

24 

17 

13 

13 

6 

5 

8 

4 

2 

2 

" 

ft 


460 


480 


1 

1 


1 

1 


ft 

460 


500 


2 

2 


ft  ft 

500  520 

-  and 
520  over 


1 

1 


1 

1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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SECRETARIES  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I  TIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Number 

of 

worker* 

( mean2) 

W.ekh. 
hour* * 
(itaodard 

Weekly 

eomlnga* 

(itandard) 

133 

39.5 

$ 

154.50 

109 

39.5 

154.00 

615 

40.0 

225.00 

169 

o 

• 

o 

245.50 

224 

40.0 

287.00 

113 

40.  0 

264.50 

71 

j  39.0 

266. 5C 

130 

90.0 

235.00 

51 

•  0.0 

190. OC 

228 

40.0 

258.50 

5* 

40.0 

287.00 

17* 

40.0 

250.00 

36 

40.0 

321.50 

87 

40.0 

253.00 

.439 

39.  5 

246.50 

.466 

40.  0 

250.00 

.973 

39.5 

246. OC 

.*10 

40.0 

262.50 

>.274 

40.0 

256.50 

467 

40.0 

216. OC 

946 

39.  0 

217.50 

876 

39.  5 

238.00 

465 

40.  C 

295.50 

76 

40.0 

303.00 

389 

40.0 

293.50 

233 

40.0 

300.50 

60 

40.0  j 

239.50 

.439 

39.5  i278.00 

293 

40.  0 

263.0 J 

•  146 

39.  6 

281.50 

222 

40.0 

294.50 

655 

39.  5 

290.00 

56 

39.  5  ( 

23*. 50 

109 

39.0 

237.50 

104 

40.0  | 

271.50 

.851 

39. 5 

259.50 

502 

40.  0 

262.00 

.349 

39.  5 

258.50 

243 

*0.0 

293.50 

545 

39.  5 

271.00 

151 

40.0 

229.00 

236 

38.  5 

223.00 

174 

40. C 

_ L 

2*6.50 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

MANUFACTURING 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE 


NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

retail  TRAOE  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 


TYPISTS.  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 
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technical  workers,  by  sex 


Number  [“ 


Average 

( mean2) 


of 

worker! 

!  Weekly 
houn 

j  (standard) 

Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 

1.850 

- - 

40.0 

$ 

22*. OC 

323 

40.0 

243.50 

1.527 

40.0 

219.50 

339 

4G.  0 

261.00 

*75 

40.  0 

210.50 

t  34 

40.0 

200.00 

376 

39.  5 

207.00 

203 

40.0 

209.03 

1.573 

40. 0 

215.50 

272 

40.0 

207.50 

1 .301 

40. P 

217. OC 

572 

40. C 

238.50 

366 

40.  C 

207.00 

66 

40.  0 

180.00 

1  49 

40.  0 

211.50 

2.  *09 

39.  5 

230.50 

558 

40.0 

25? . 50 

1.851 

39.  5 

224.50 

862 

40.0 

210.50 

756 

39.0 

246.50 

149 

39.  5 

212.50 

1.642 

39.  5 

240.50 

301 

40.0 

265. OC 

1  .  341 

39.5 

235.00 

605 

40.  0 

215.00 

617 

39.0 

258.50 

107 

39. 5  |221 .50 

767 

40.0 

209.00 

257 

40.0 

230.00 

510 

39.  5 

197.00 

257 

40.0 

199.50 

1  39 

39.  5 

193. 5C 

364 

39.5  | 

186.53 

3  34 

39.  5 

187.00 

71 

40.0 

213. 5C 

139 

38.  5 

169.5? 

1.412! 

39.  5 

172.50 

1  96] 

40.0 

176.5C 

1.216 

39.  5 

177.00 

3  34| 

40.0 

185.00 

72| 

40.  0 

163.50 

231 

38.  5 

151.00 

350 

39.5  j 

166.00 

5  2ol 

39.5  I 

188.00 

88 

40.0 

189.00 

*32 

39.5  | 

187.50 

145^ 

40.0 

188.50 

38.  5 

160.50 

1  96| 

39.  5 

193.00 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 

(mean2) 


Weekly 

hour*1 

standard) 


Weekly 

(standard) 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WO  ME  N — CONTINUED 


TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 
TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  -- 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG! 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


892 

108 

105 
63 
1  78 
1  5* 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NF 
WHOLESALE  TRADE 
RETAIL  TRAnE  — 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


-  1,153 


39.  5 

*0.0 

*0.0 
*0.  0 
38. C 
*0.0 

39.0 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  R  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

finance  - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

finance  - 


MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

retail  TRADE  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANIJF  ACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


OROER  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLESALE  trade 
RETAIL  TRAnE  - 


ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


$ 

163. 5C 

166.50 

IB*. 50 
161.00 
146.5' 

131.50 

1*6.50 


8l|  40.0 

174.00 

1*072  39. 

1*4.5? 

317  40.0 

163.00 

58i  40.0 

130.00 

587  38.0 

1 33.50 

8s 

39.9 

146.00 

3  22 

39.  ? 

165. OC 

301 

39.  0 

164.50 

1  36  40.0 

180.50 

125  38.0 

140.00 

78* 

39. C 

1  34.03 

7401  38.5 

138. 5C 

171 

40.0 

1*2.50 

0*5 

38.0 

130.00 

383 

39.  5 

1 36.00 

345 

39.  5 

1 32.57 

63 

39.  5 

155.50 

1  28 

38.  5 

133.53 

660 

39.  5 

168. On 

81 

«0.0 

201.5? 

579 

39.5 

163.50 

63 

39.0 

217.50 

67  40.0 

156.50 

1  37 

39. 0 

157.00 

269 

40.0 

148. O'* 

1.336 

40. 0, 

176.50 

J23 

40. -3 

187.00 

713 

39.  5 

172.00 

66 

4C.0 

173.50 

261 

43.91 

181.00 

1  58 

40.0 

155.90 

108 

39.0 

173.53 

1  20 

39.5, 

1 7*.0? 

761 

40.  0 

175.50 

197 

40.  0 

1 96.5? 

40. C 

168. 5? 

403 

40.0 

183.00 

161 

40.0 

1 37.CC 

105 

40.0 

248.50 

55 

40.9 

288.50 

Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and 
Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

woiken 


Week  by 
hours 
(standard) 


*) 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
UOMFN — CONTTNUFD 


OFF I CF  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 


OKOER  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanuf»cturing - 

wholesale  tradf  - 

retail  trade  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  traoe  - 

retail  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  * 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF AC TUPI NG  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  traoe  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

retail  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOr  - 

retail  trade  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  traoe  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NF  - 

PURL IC  UTIL  I  TIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

SERVICFS  - 


$ 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 


1’ 


656 

40. C 

164.00 

142 

40.0 

180.00 

514 

40. c 

159.50 

353 

39.  5 

172.03 

161 

40.  0 

132. OC 

B21 

40.0 

194.00 

404 

40.0 

204.5? 

417 

40. C 

190.50 

653 

40.0 

224.50 

333 

40. C 

203.00 

212 

40.0 

165.50 

717 

39.0 

179.00 

502 

39.  5 

191.50 

041 

40.  0 

222.00 

590 

40.  0 

232.00 

451 

40.0 

217. 5C 

206 

40.0 

264.00 

626 

40.  0 

222.50 

IB2 

40.  " 

205.50 

280 

39.0 

186.0? 

157 

39.  5 

208.50 

740 

40.  0 

178.50 

814 

40.0 

185. OC 

926 

40.  0 

176.50 

447 

40.0 

206. OC 

707 

43.0 

186.00 

C  30 

40.0 

158.00 

397 

39.0 

168.57 

345 

39.5 

183. 5C 

755 

40. C 

206.00 

231 

40.0 

223.50 

524 

39.  5 

199.5? 

48 

40.0 

263.53 

1  26 

40. 0 

238. 5C 

147 

40.0 

189.00 

93 

38.5 

198.50 

113 

40.0 

178.03 

»C7Q 

40.  0 

191.0? 

394 

40. C 

198.50 

6  76 

39.5 

189.00 

252 

40.  0 

211.03 

819 

40.  0 

186.50 

206 

40.0 

181.50 

223 

39.0 

183.00 

176 

39.5 

187.00 

698 

43.0 

211.53 

176 

40.0 

208.00 

522 

39.  5 

212.50 

821 

40.0 

24^.00 

262 

40.0 

213.00 

68 

40.  0 

193.50 

63 

40.0 

206.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

retail  TRAOE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICFS  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MFN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS ) .  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  traoe  - 

finance  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  traoe  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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technical  workers,  by  sex 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 
houn 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  »ND  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

$ 

CONTINUED 

1.372 

40.0 

180.50 

218 

40.0 

190.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

1.154 

39.  5 

178.50 

CLASS  C  - 

170 

40.0 

195.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

557 

40.  0 

174.00 

1  38 

40.3 

176.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

176 

39.0 

180.50 

manufacturing  - 

113 

39.  5 

176.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

wholesale  traoe  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SERVICES  - 

678 

39.  5 

410.50 

17C 

to.  0 

403.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R  - 

508 

39.  5 

413.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

165 

40.  0 

391.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

166 

39.  5 

416.00 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

112 

38.  5 

418.00 

UHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 

222 

39.  5 

477.50 

175 

39.  5 

479.0? 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

57 

40.0 

487.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

60 

38.  5 

476.50 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

324 

40.0 

396.00 

DRAFTERS  - 

96 

40.0 

389.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

228 

40.  0 

398. 5C 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

80 

40.  0 

387.50 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

SERVICES  - 

132 

39.5 

334.50 

105 

39.5 

335.03 

orafters.  class  a  - 

56 

40.0 

333.00 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

551 

40.  0 

343.50 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

105 

40.0 

348.50 

446 

39.  5 

342.50 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  R  - 

94 

40.  0 

338.00 

manufacturing  - 

89 

38. 5 

303.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

171 

40.0 

352.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

UHOLESALE  TRADF  - 

SERVICES  - 

191 

39.5 

385.50 

169 

39.5 

385.00 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

77 

40.  0 

394.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SERVICES  - 

289 

40.  0 

335.50 

77 

40.0 

346.53 

DRAFTER-TRACERS - j 

212 

39.  5 

331.50 

51 

39.0 

285.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

67 

90.  0 

342.00 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG  I 

_ 

_ 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

Averase 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

houn 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

71 

40.0 

$ 

264.00 

65 

40.0 

267.00 

871 

39.  5 

239.50 

130 

40.0 

261. OC 

741 

39. 5 

236.00 

186 

40.0 

257.00 

209 

39.  5 

212.00 

197 

39.0 

232.50 

166 

39.5 

299.50 

137 

39.5 

292.50 

53 

39.0 

273.00 

521 

39.5 

235.00 

92 

90.0 

242.00 

4  29 

39.  5 

233.50 

67 

40.0 

252.50 

105 

40.0 

297.00 

100 

39.5 

216.50 

124 

39.  0 

224.00 

184 

39.  5 

198.50 

175 

39.  5 

197.00 

56 

40.0 

227.00 

66 

39.0 

167.50 

2.968 

40.0 

304.50 

1.121 

40.0 

288.00 

1.847 

40.0 

314.50 

262 

40.0 

307.50 

249 

40.  0 

262.50 

1.322 

40.0 

326.00 

1.285 

40.0 

371.00 

402 

40.0 

355.00 

883 

40.0 

378.50 

83 

40.0 

362.50 

910 

40.0 

289.00 

363 

40.0 

283.50 

547 

40.0 

284.00 

1  30 

40.0 

309.00 

118 

90,0 

276.00 

285 

40.0 

277.50 

693 

40.0 

221.50 

314 

40.0 

221.00 

379 

40.  0 

222.00 

214 

40.0 

214.00 

80 

40.  0 

192.50 

1.960 

40.0 

289.00 

999 

40.0 

273.00 

44 

40.0 

377.50 

Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 — Continued 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNI C I A  NS  *  CLASS  A- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  R- 

manufacturing  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  C- 
MANUFACTURING  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! »  CLASS  B  - 

NONMAN UF AC  TUR I N6 - 

wholesale  TRAOE  - 


1*087 

473 


408 

276 


258 

227 

109 


112 

102 

57 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(standard 

-| - 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

40.0 

$ 

330.50 

40.0 

317.00 

40.0 

347.00 

40.0 

392.00 

40.0 

292.50 

40.0 

274.50 

40.0 

231.00 

40.  C 

232.00 

39.5 

362.00 

39.5 

359. 5C 

39.0 

356.00 

39.  5 

387.50 

39.  5 

391.00 

39.0 

383.50 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division  | 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! *  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS! 
NONMAN UF  ACT UR  I NG  I 

SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!. 

class  e  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLESALE  trade 
SERVICES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


m 

Number 

of 

woikers 

Average 

( mean2) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 

1  houn 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

workers 

PROEESSI ONAL  A  NO  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  uOMEN — CONT INUEO 

ORAFTERS  - 

482 

manufacturing  - 

146 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

3  36 

$ 

SERVICES  - 

25  2 

1  14 

39.  5 

310.00 

101 

39.  5 

308.00 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

1  06 

42 

40.  0 

323.00 

NONKANUF ACTURI NG  - 

95 

227 

40. C 

324.00 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

166 

MANUFACTURING  - 

67 

7G 

40.0 

343.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

99 

SERVICES  - 

56 

104 

*0  .0 

32C.OO 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

1  87 

MANUFACTURING  - 

59 

359 

3?. 5 

228.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1  28 

1  30 

40. C 

228.00 

SERVICES  - 

102 

229 

39.5 

228.00 

79 

40.0 

218.50 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

1  2? 

50 

38.  5 

224. CO 

manufacturing  - 

103 

229 

40.0 

226.50 

110 

40.0 

228.50 

119 

40.  0 

224.50 

57 

40.0 

217.00 

107 

39.  5 

214.00 

94 

39.5 

221.50 

Average 
( mean  2 ) 


Weekly 
houn 
( standard) 


Weekly 

earning*) 

(standard) 


40.0 
40.0 
40. C 
40.  0 

40.  D 
40.0 

40.0 
«0. 0 
40.  0 
40.0 

40.  9 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

40.0 
40.  0 


$ 

254.0? 

254.50 

253.50 

240.00 

297.00 

288.50 

277.00 

278.50 

276.50 
266. 5C 

214.50 
211.5° 
215.5-- 
206.00 

293. 5° 
29?. OC 


Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Hourly  eamingi  4 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

% 

5.00 

* 

5.00 

and 

under 

5.20 

i 

5.20 

5.40 

% 

5.40 

5.60 

% 

5.60 

5.80 

% 

5.80 

6.00 

- 

6.00 

6.20 

s 

6.20 

6.40 

% 

6.40 

6.60 

s 

6.60 

6.80 

s 

6.80 

7.00 

~5 - 

7.00 

7.20 

* 

7 

7 

.20 

,#o 

S 

7. 

7. 

40 

6C 

S 

7.60 

7.80 

s 

7.  80 

8.  20 

% 

8.  20 

8.  60 

s 

8.60 

9.00 

A 

9.00 

9.  40 

~5 - 5 - 1 - I - 

9.40  9.8010.2010.60 

-  -  -  and 

9.8010.2010.60  over 

$ 

$> 

$ 

$ 

313 

9.0* 

9.  47 

9.  1C- 

9.97 

3 

10 

- 

3 

4 

1 

- 

1 

1  6 

1 

11 

5 

- 

3 

2 

2 

3 

11 

77 

12 

115 

22 

11 

189 

9.  64 

9.  96 

9.93- 

10.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1 

1  2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

6 

5 

8 

115 

22 

11 

1  24 

8.  1  4 

9.  10 

6.92- 

9.  10 

3 

10 

- 

3 

1 

- 

4 

- 

1  1 

5 

3 

~ 

2 

1 

5 

72 

4 

- 

1*507 

9.  4  1 

9.  74 

9.02- 

10.  1  3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

44 

4 

31 

19 

70 

56 

106 

332 

114 

554 

92 

69 

1*254 

9.49 

9.  83 

9.02- 

10.13 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

7 

36 

4 

31 

10 

70 

56 

88 

141 

113 

553 

68 

69 

269 

8.  57 

9.  10 

7.41- 

9.  93 

9 

10 

3 

6 

- 

8 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 

- 

1 

18 

- 

2 

2 

14 

76 

31 

46 

20 

4 

1  24 

9.22 

9.  82 

9.28- 

9.96 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

2 

9 

- 

31 

46 

12 

4 

1  45 

8.01 

9.  10 

6.50- 

9.  10 

6 

10 

3 

6 

4 

1 

4 

1 

- 

1 

1“ 

2 

- 

5 

76 

_ 

” 

8 

“ 

902 

9.  35 

9.  62 

8.90- 

13.08 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

27 

11 

- 

10 

12 

67 

18 

127 

119 

73 

407 

2 

30 

768 

9.45 

9.  93 

8.9r- 

1C.  1  3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

27 

4 

~ 

- 

12 

60 

18 

117 

10 

73 

407 

2 

30 

2*  3  53 

8.88 

9.  10 

8.17- 

9.  98 

_ 

0 

16 

42 

6 

8 

16 

48 

29 

65 

130 

57 

58 

17 

98 

164 

208 

443 

217 

474 

253 

- 

1*939 

8.85 

9.  11 

7.85- 

9.  98 

- 

- 

4 

16 

40 

5 

8 

14 

48 

29 

55 

128 

53 

58 

17 

96 

164 

178 

127 

215 

431 

253 

- 

414 

9.02 

9.  10 

9.0  5- 

9.  10 

- 

“ 

2 

1 

” 

2 

“ 

10 

2 

4 

” 

~ 

2 

~ 

30 

316 

2 

43 

~ 

1  *  ^03 

8.18 

7.  94 

6.92- 

9.24 

20 

10 

2 

_ 

124 

. 

48 

39 

64 

26 

19 

22 

50 

4 

3  24 

36 

161 

67 

19 

27 

226 

15 

2*7 

7.42 

6.  95 

6. 3C- 

8.  23 

19 

- 

- 

2 

- 

6 

- 

46 

21 

23 

7 

19 

12 

2 

12 

20 

8 

8 

4 

27 

4 

7 

1.056 

8.  35 

7.  94 

7.50- 

9.24 

1 

- 

10 

- 

- 

118 

- 

2 

18 

41 

19 

- 

10 

48 

4 

312 

16 

153 

59 

15 

- 

222 

8 

856 

8.50 

7.  94 

7.94- 

10.53 

1 

- 

10 

- 

- 

118 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

10 

4 

4 

309 

16 

109 

29 

15 

222 

8 

1.272 

9.52 

9.  53 

9.10- 

9.  96 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

194 

438 

63 

479 

95 

3 

889 

9.  70 

9.  93 

9.23- 

9.  98 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

” 

“ 

— 

194 

55 

63 

479 

95 

3 

90 

9.31 

9.  53 

8.76- 

9.  96 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

31 

- 

15 

19 

11 

2 

90 

9.  31 

9.  53 

8.76- 

9.  96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

12 

~ 

31 

— 

15 

19 

1 1 

2 

213 

9.  39 

9.  23 

9.  1C- 

10.03 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1 

5 

121 

12 

64 

- 

- 

1  49 

9.  51 

9.  51 

9.23- 

10.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

10 

1 

5 

57 

12 

64 

1.186 

5.  39 

5.  55 

4.85- 

5.  55 

*#23 

8 

6 

497 

18 

143 

4 

2 

- 

- 

4 

6 

6 

12 

- 

- 

10 

47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

201 

5.84 

5.  30 

4.30- 

7.  57 

90 

8 

4 

- 

8 

12 

4 

2 

- 

- 

4 

6 

4 

12 

“ 

47 

” 

“ 

~ 

” 

— 

985 

5.30 

5.  55 

4.85- 

5.55 

333 

2 

497 

10 

1  31 

~ 

- 

~ 

- 

2 

~ 

~ 

— 

10 

' 

— 

' 

" 

304 

8.33 

8.  55 

7.80- 

8.  74 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

12 

6 

14 

56 

73 

134 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

304 

8.33 

8.  55 

7.80- 

8.  74 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

12 

6 

14 

56 

73 

134 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

285 

8.45 

8.  27 

8.23- 

8.78 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

18 

1 

1 

24 

133 

87 

Q 

- 

12 

- 

- 

285 

8.48 

8.  27 

8.23- 

8.  78 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

18 

1 

1 

24 

133 

87 

9 

12 

— 

■ 

709 

7.80 

7.  68 

6.53- 

9.  32 

25 

6 

31 

42 

20 

13 

20 

20 

10 

23 

65 

17 

43 

14 

15 

36 

19 

11 

105 

33 

86 

44 

1 1 

259 

9.  1  4 

9.  96 

8.27- 

10.1  3 

_ 

- 

9 

2 

9 

1 

5 

2 

- 

4 

2 

5 

9 

4 

2 

10 

10 

6 

6 

32 

86 

44 

11 

450 

7.09 

6.  91 

5.93- 

8.  30 

25 

6 

22 

40 

11 

12 

1  5 

18 

10 

19 

63 

12 

34 

10 

13 

26 

9 

5 

99 

1 

“ 

— 

— 

325 

6.95 

6.91 

5.76- 

7.92 

24 

6 

10 

38 

10 

8 

6 

11 

10 

8 

49 

9 

32 

7 

12 

18 

5 

5 

57 

maintenance  carpenters 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  electricians 
MANUF  ACTIJRING - 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUPLIC  UTILITIES 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  SHEFT-MFTAL  workers  — 
MANUF ACTURING  - 


MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


MAINTENANCE  t  raoe  s  helpers 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - I 


TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


STATIONARY  FN6INEERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 
FINANCE  - 


♦  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  38  at  $3.20  to  $3.40 


;  8  at  $3.40  to  $3.60;  126  at  $4  to  $4.20;  15  at  $4.20  to  $4.40;  15  at  $4.40  to  $4.60;  18  at  $4.60  to  $4.80;  and  203  at  $4.80  to  $5. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


i - 

Hourly  e 

rmngs  * 

|  Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly 

earnings  of — 

Number 

i 

S 

% 

* 

t 

S 

S 

* 

* 

S 

S 

ft 

T - 

~i - 

S 

S 

* 

* 

« 

* 

s — 

— 

of 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4. 2C 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.  40 

6.80 

7.  20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.  40 

8.80 

9.20 

9.6010.00 

worker* 

I  Mean  * 

|  Median* 

Middle  range  * 

and 

under 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

and 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.2C 

7.  60 

8. 00 

8.40 

8.  80 

$ 

I  * 

$ 

$ 

..y.vi:r 

7*551 

6.  34 

|  5.60 

4.75- 

8.  74 

4 

123 

1  34 

229 

228 

3 

456 

234 

631 

1073 

614 

713 

397 

3  56 

21 

61 

7 

10 

768 

99 

648 

742 

1  *  R73 

5.65 

5.  60 

5.16- 

5.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21  1 

23 

90 

161 

432 

599 

120 

79 

8 

8 

_ 

4 

25 

53 

5.678 

!  6.57 

1  5.70 

4.64- 

8.78 

“ 

123 

1  34 

229 

228 

3 

245 

211 

541 

912 

182 

114 

277 

277 

13 

53 

7 

6 

743 

46 

588 

2  *  6  7  3 

8.00 

9.  15 

5.17- 

10.  34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

5 

38 

689 

68 

20 

90 

152 

2 

- 

- 

2  29 

46 

588 

742 

1*672 

4.75 

4.  50 

j  3.75- 

5.00 

- 

20 

60 

139 

202 

3 

1  30 

200 

441 

109 

68 

52 

103 

3C 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

115 

1*161 

6.  35 

6.  14 

4.5C- 

8.  74 

4 

15 

36 

86 

18 

- 

115 

6 

6? 

76 

46 

42 

84 

95 

1  1 

53 

7 

6 

399 

172 

3.  51 

3.00 

| 3.00- 

3.  4  0 

- 

88 

38 

4 

4 

- 

- 

* 

38 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*329 

4.38 

4.  48 

3.50- 

4.  75 

4 

119 

1  34 

153 

51 

3 

162 

22 

388 

91 

37 

48 

67 

9 

6 

4 

4 

25 

273 

5.88 

5.  86 

4.95- 

6.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

60 

25 

33 

45 

62 

a 

4 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

25 

1*056 

3.  99 

4.00 

3.50- 

4.64 

4 

119 

134 

153 

51 

3 

162 

17 

328 

66 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

6  30 

4.  20 

4.  48 

3.75- 

4.64 

- 

20 

60 

63 

45 

3 

63 

15 

324 

37 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27  3 

3.  88 

3.  50 

3.50- 

4.00 

4 

11 

36 

86 

2 

- 

99 

2 

4 

10 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

_ 

_ 

153 

3.  32 

3.  00 

3.00- 

3.  25 

88 

38 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2*079 

5.85 

5.  19 

4.2  5- 

6.81 

- 

4 

- 

76 

153 

_ 

237 

178 

226 

205 

232 

98 

39 

108 

1  4 

41 

30 

74 

364 

510 

5.4  3 

5.  39 

4.15- 

5.  90 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

154 

18 

29 

21 

131 

60 

25 

9 

4 

1 

_ 

_ 

20 

28 

10 

_ 

1  *569 

5.99 

5.03 

4.2  5- 

8.  90 

- 

4 

- 

76 

153 

- 

83 

160 

197 

1  84 

101 

38 

14 

99 

10 

40 

_ 

_ 

1C 

46 

354 

499 

8.53 

9.  30 

9.0  3- 

9.40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

40 

22 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

9 

46 

354 

693 

4.38 

4.  25 

3.75- 

4.  75 

- 

- 

- 

76 

137 

- 

67 

156 

113 

59 

46 

26 

3 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3  58 

5.60 

5.  20 

4.75- 

6.  57 

4 

16 

- 

16 

4 

58 

66 

33 

12 

1  1 

89 

8 

40 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*775 

5.98 

5.  54 

5.17- 

5.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

710 

263 

482 

56 

12 

_ 

. 

1  32 

819 

5.  54 

5.  6C 

5.54- 

5.  60 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

62 

263 

482 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2*310 

8.13 

8.  74 

6.35-10.34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

57 

34 

17 

67 

82 

85 

230 

223 

1 

20 

7 

6 

601 

234 

213 

5.46 

5.  16 

4.15- 

6.  50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

- 

1 

53 

5 

12 

28 

5C 

_ 

7 

_ 

2.797 

8.40 

8.  78 

6. 40-1 D. 34 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

34 

16 

14 

77 

73 

202 

173 

1 

13 

7 

6 

601 

1.274 

8.93 

9.  50 

6. 40-10. 34 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

5 

1  2 

1 

46 

20 

90 

15? 

- 

88 

234 

349 

6.4  8 

6.  00 

5.  33- 

8.  47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

29 

4 

13 

22 

26 

100 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

474 

8.  39 

8.  74 

8.74- 

8.  78 

“ 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

27 

12 

1 

1 

13 

7 

6 

398 

- 

- 

- 

- 

261 

5.98 

5.  53 

5.02- 

6.  75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

3 

21 

10 

5 

25 

59 

21 

22 

27 

1  1 

3 

16 

25 

1 

1 

1  37 

6.16 

6.00 

5.50- 

6.62 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1 

- 

1 

4 

6 

29 

17 

21 

17 

1C 

3 

_ 

16 

1 

1 

1  24 

5.77 

5.  38 

4.24- 

6.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

21 

9 

1 

19 

30 

4 

1 

10 

1 

_ 

_ 

25 

106 

5.87 

5.  38 

4.24- 

6.  75 

~ 

- 

“ 

~ 

- 

20 

8 

- 

18 

27 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

772  ! 

5.  90 

5.  91 

4.68- 

- 

23 

3 

51 

17 

9 

33 

18 

75 

48 

64 

79 

124 

63 

24 

16 

2 

14 

57 

19 

5 

2 

29 

259 

6.7  7 

6.  15 

5.20- 

8.  25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

26 

18 

13 

58 

3 

24 

23 

4 

2 

14 

7 

18 

5 

2 

*21 

513 

5.46 

5.  35 

4.21- 

6.  30 

- 

20 

3 

51 

17 

9 

20 

18 

49 

30 

51 

21 

121 

39 

1 

12 

_ 

_ 

5C 

1 

1  90 

4.58 

4.  32 

3.58- 

5.  29 

- 

20 

- 

47 

- 

- 

16 

13 

21 

18 

20 

3 

24 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

292 

6.  1  1 

6.  20 

5.20- 

6.  45 

- 

3 

3 

17 

2 

4 

3 

20 

9 

21 

18 

97 

39 

1 

12 

- 

- 

42 

1 

- 

- 

- 

421 

5.10 

5.00 

4.52- 

5.  59 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

96 

6 

28 

l  33 

57 

31 

44 

6 

6 

_ 

11 

238 

4.99 

«.  80 

4.00- 

5.  80 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

96 

6 

1 1 

34 

17 

31 

21 

6 

3 

_ 

11 

_ 

•  _ 

183 

5.  25 

5.  00 

5.00- 

5.  57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1  7 

99 

40 

_ 

23 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

1  65 

5.  32 

5.  00 

5.0C- 

5.  59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

99 

40 

- 

23 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.266 

5.  29 

4.  95 

4.25- 

5.  92 

- 

2 

4 

12 

19 

37 

70 

282 

133 

1  89 

87 

165 

25 

6C 

89 

17 

28 

3 

5 

1 

610 

5.93 

5.  74 

4.94- 

6.  48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

41 

69 

88 

65 

1  24 

20 

44 

59 

8 

27 

3 

5 

1 

656 

4.69 

4.  25 

4.2  5- 

4.95 

- 

2 

4 

12 

19 

19 

70 

241 

64 

101 

22 

41 

5 

16 

30 

9 

1 

472 

4.4  5 

4.  25 

4.2  5- 

4.40 

19 

19 

69 

241 

55 

18 

8 

23 

10 

1C 

— 

“ 

~ 

“ 

TRUCKORI VERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NO  N  M  A  NUF  »  C  TUR I NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRAOF  - 

RETAIL  TRAnp  - 

SERVICES  - 


TRUCKORI VERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

SERVICES  - 


TRUCKORI VERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK 
MANUFACTURING  - 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  trade  - 
retail  TRADE  - 


TRUCKORI VFRS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKORIVERS*  TRAC  TOR- TRA I LER - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanuf  ACTU9I NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

retail  TRADE  - 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLESALE  trade 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLESALE  traof 
RETAIL  trade  — 


SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINF  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTUR I NG  - 

NONMANUFACTURINF  - 
WHOLESALE  tract 


Workers  were  st  $10  to  $10.40. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


OROER  FILLERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

retail  TRADE  - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LAKORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

retail  TRADE  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

retail  TRADE  - 

i GUAROS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURIN6  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Hourly  earning! 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Mui.it 

* 

% 

* 

* 

% 

5 

% 

t 

I 

1 - 

i 

% 

« 

S 

* 

s 

% 

% 

A  % 

t 

of 

2.80 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.  40 

6.80 

7. 20 

7.  60 

8.00 

8.  40  8.80 

9.20  9 

.6710.00 

worken 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle 

range  2 

and 

under 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.2C 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.  80 

?.  20 

9.6013 

.00 

over 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

2*997 

5.30 

4.  89 

4.0  5- 

6.29 

48 

211 

48 

128 

143 

100 

106 

247 

309 

365 

91 

220 

273 

181 

77 

35 

16 

253 

146 

- 

- 

- 

- 

225 

6.  24 

5.  80 

5.77- 

6.83 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

119 

45 

1 

4tt 

12 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2*772 

5.22 

4.  89 

4.00- 

6.  20 

48 

211 

48 

128 

143 

100 

106 

247 

309 

365 

91 

101 

228 

180 

33 

23 

12 

253 

1  46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*705 

5.08 

4.  85 

3.  86- 

5.75 

- 

140 

20 

120 

130 

47 

84 

151 

146 

341 

68 

62 

71 

18 

33 

18 

11 

245 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*067 

5.  46 

5.  25 

4.30- 

6.45 

48 

71 

28 

8 

13 

53 

22 

96 

16  3 

24 

23 

39 

157 

162 

- 

5 

1 

8 

1  46 

- 

5  38 

4.05 

3.60 

2.95- 

■1.59 

17* 

6 

64 

16 

51 

19 

31 

24 

29 

9 

3 

4 

72 

36 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

ai7 

4.12 

3.  25 

2.95- 

*.00 

174 

6 

48 

6 

1 

19 

8 

11 

20 

9 

3 

4 

72 

36 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3*230 

4.  74 

•  .50 

3.75- 

5.12 

42 

119 

136 

202 

469 

115 

260 

232 

347 

616 

99 

37 

34 

186 

65 

204 

- 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  *  C  37 

5.28 

4.75 

4.30- 

7.12 

- 

27 

22 

- 

24 

- 

66 

137 

26  5 

107 

68 

29 

21 

6 

62 

203 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2*193 

4.49 

4.  00 

3.75- 

5.  1  2 

42 

92 

114 

202 

445 

1  15 

194 

95 

R  2 

509 

31 

8 

13 

1  8^ 

3 

1 

- 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*432 

#.  39 

4.  00 

3.75- 

5.  1  2 

3* 

6? 

58 

66 

409 

8 

145 

65 

39 

474 

10 

- 

- 

1° 

- 

- 

- 

52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

577 

«.2A 

3.  85 

3.50- 

4.60 

8 

27 

51 

132 

31 

7  8 

4  9 

30 

43 

33 

21 

7 

10 

41 

“ 

1 

_ 

15 

“ 

— 

" 

~ 

1.839 

6.  22 

6.  15 

4.8  5- 

7.54 

. 

2 

31 

10 

16 

10 

143 

69 

162 

121 

221 

1  32 

73 

246 

41 

147 

72 

74 

2  27 

- 

- 

- 

42 

899 

6.09 

5.  95 

4.75- 

7.33 

- 

2 

11 

10 

16 

1 

114 

19 

88 

68 

78 

54 

45 

78 

36 

1  35 

70 

- 

38 

- 

- 

- 

36 

940 

6.  36 

6.  33 

5.19- 

8.  35 

- 

20 

- 

- 

9 

29 

50 

74 

53 

143 

78 

28 

168 

5 

12 

2 

74 

1  89 

- 

- 

- 

6 

91 

6.88 

7.  54 

4.67- 

8.78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

33 

- 

- 

- 

6 

451 

6.09 

5.  59 

5.59- 

6.  47 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

9 

18 

- 

40 

140 

55 

1  8 

50 

- 

- 

- 

74 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

398 

6.  54 

6.  55 

4.82- 

8.  49 

- 

- 

- 

9 

20 

32 

34 

13 

3 

23 

10 

1  18 

5 

- 

2 

1  29 

3*781 

4.00 

3.  53 

3.22- 

4.  17 

441 

413 

476 

701 

506 

146 

167 

109 

231 

207 

94 

19 

17 

12 

33 

20 

41 

1 

14 

25 

26 

76 

6 

361 

7.51 

7.  92 

5.5C- 

9.53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

27 

31 

25 

10 

2 

11 

32 

20 

39 

1 

14 

25 

26 

76 

6 

3.4  20 

3.63 

3.  50 

3.20- 

3.82 

441 

413 

476 

701 

506 

146 

159 

101 

204 

1  76 

69 

9 

15 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

204 

4.  34 

4.  30 

3.70- 

4.78 

- 

- 

42 

4 

31 

- 

- 

26 

52 

15 

32 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3*030 

3.52 

3.  50 

3.15- 

3.65 

44C 

410 

431 

674 

463 

129 

146 

48 

123 

1  40 

24 

2 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

** 

~ 

~ 

— 

3.781 

4.00 

3.  53 

3.  22- 

4.17 

441 

413 

476 

701 

506 

146 

167 

109 

231 

207 

94 

19 

17 

12 

33 

20 

41 

1 

14 

25 

26 

76 

6 

361 

7.51 

7.  92 

5.50- 

9.  53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

27 

31 

25 

10 

2 

11 

32 

20 

39 

1 

14 

25 

26 

76 

6 

3. 4  20 

3.63 

3.  50 

3.20- 

3.  82 

441 

413 

476 

701 

506 

146 

159 

101 

204 

1  76 

69 

9 

15 

1 

l 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

“ 

204 

4.34 

4.  30 

3.70- 

4.78 

- 

- 

42 

4 

31 

- 

- 

26 

52 

15 

32 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.030 

3.52 

3.  50 

3.15- 

3.65 

44C 

410 

431 

674 

463 

129 

146 

48 

123 

140 

24 

2 

” 

- 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

11.526 

3.  33 

2.  90 

2.90- 

3.  25 

7003 

1  543 

501 

415 

379 

1  96 

248 

147 

192 

209 

121 

244 

21 

2 

106 

52 

9 

90 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.370 

5.  C 3 

4.  86 

4.00- 

5.  7  5 

15 

49 

71 

40 

50 

105 

123 

84 

110 

1  88 

87 

225 

18 

2 

90 

52 

8 

27 

26 

- 

- 

10.156 

3.  11 

2.  90 

2.90- 

3.00 

6988 

1494 

430 

375 

329 

91 

125 

63 

82 

21 

34 

19 

3 

- 

16 

- 

1 

63 

22 

- 

- 

~ 

130 

4.47 

4.  03 

3.41- 

4.  67 

10 

4 

15 

18 

6 

11 

2 

18 

16 

2 

5 

2 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

5 

* 

_ 

244 

4.  34 

3.75 

3.  5C— 

4.  25 

1 

18 

24 

62 

25 

14 

33 

20 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

35 

- 

- 

~ 

841 

3.80 

3.  40 

3.03- 

3.75 

139 

126 

145 

120 

112 

29 

4  1 

8 

18 

8 

29 

17 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

23 

22 

— 

7*777 

2.98 

2.  90 

2.90- 

2.95 

5882 

1265 

245 

91 

176 

37 

39 

17 

1  4 

11 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant.  material  movement 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  di 


"»I«ITEN*NCF.  TOOLROOM  *  »N0 
POWERPL*NT  OCCUPSTIONS  -  MEN 


Number 

of  (mean2) 

workers  i  hourlV 
earnings 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


maintenance  electricians 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY!  - 
MANUFACTURING  -  | 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  sheet-metal  workers  - 

manufacturing  - 


MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS: 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM!  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS 

manufacturing  - 


STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKORIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

SERVICES  - 


304 

9.  10 

189 

9.64 

1*341 

9.45 

1  •  244 

9.49 

255 

8.63 

124 

9.22 

1  31 

8.08 

898 

9.35 

764 

9.  44 

2*225 

8.87 

1*935 

8.  85 

1*225 

8.  15 

247 

7.  42 

978 

8.  33 

778 

8.49 

1.272 

9.  52 

889 

9.70 

90 

9.  31 

90 

9.  31 

213 

•o 

•o 

149 

9.51 

201 

5.84 

302 

K 

00 

302 

8.  33 

285 

8.45 

285 

8.45 

707 

7.83 

257 

9.  14 

4  50 

7.09 

325 

6.95 

7  •  389 
1*  866 
5*523 
2*651 
1*652 
1  *  C  51 
169 


6.  3 
5.6 

6.5 
7.9 
A.  7 
6.  a 

3.5 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


TRUCKDRIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

retail  trade  - 

SERVICES  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 


TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  TRAC  TOR- TRA ILEP 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

retail  TRADE  - 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 


SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing: 
WHOLESALE  trade 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLESALE  trade 
retail  trade  - 


SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LARORFRS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

retail  trade  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Number 

of 

woikere 

|  Average 
( mean2 ) 
hourly 
eamings4 

1  *  26‘ 

$ 

4.43 

21. 

5.88 

99 

\\  4.0  3 

6  1 C 

>  4.23 

2  34 

3.  96 

15C 

3.32 

1.994 

5.79 

5  1 C 

5.43 

1  *484 

5.  92 

477 

8.  50 

693 

4.  38 

1.768 

5.  98 

812 

5.  54 

2*  302 

8.13 

213 

5.46 

2.C89 

8.40 

1*274 

8.93 

349 

6.4  8 

466 

8.39 

204 

6.10 

99 

6.  25 

105 

5.95 

100 

6.00 

673 

5.95 

2  34 

6.79 

439 

5.  50 

160 

4.64 

2  50 

6.15 

361 

5.  10 

1  78 

4.94 

183 

5.  25 

165 

5.  32 

1*077 

5.24 

579 

5.94 

463 

4.45 

1*968 

5.  7C 

157 

6.  32 

*811 

5.  65 

*207 

5.  62 

6  34  | 

5.71 

207  j 

4.  86 

198 

4.  87 

*923 

4.67 

989 

5.  21 

*9  34 

4.  39 

59 

4.  77 

*428 

4.  39 

447 

4.  35 

material  movement  AND  custodial 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIFS 

wholesale  trade  - 
RETAIL  trade  - 


Number  AverHe 
of  (mean2) 
wortterj  hourly 
earnings4 


GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

GUAROS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

finance  - 

SERVICES  - 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLFANERS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

SERVICES  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


TKUCK7RI tfFRS.  LIGiT  TkUCr 

nonmanufacturing  - 


SHIPPERS  ANn  RECEIVERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE 
RETAIL  TRADE  - 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS 


GUARDS  - 

NONMA NUF ACTURI NG  - 

SERVICES  - 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SERVICES  - 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

SERVICES  - 


1*785 

$ 

6.  21 

85S 

6.  C 7 

926 

6.  34 

91 

6.88 

451 

6.09 

384 

6.  50 

2*854 

4.12 

337 

7.  54 

2*517 

3.66 

197 

4.35 

2.  174 

3.  54 

2*854 

4.  12 

337 

7.  54 

2.517 

3.66 

197 

4.  35 

2.  1  74 

3.  54 

5*744 

3.56 

1*368 

5.  1  2 

4.676 

3.  20 

39 

6.20 

195 

4.5  3 

545 

3.  8? 

3*485 

3.01 

62 

3.  38 

62 

3.  38 

60 

5.  1  3 

60 

5.13 

1  *  C  29 

4.53 

961 

4.42 

498 

3.76 

463 

5.13 

331 

3.55 

286 

5.54 

238 

5.  30 

54 

6.  76 

925 

3.61 

901 

3.  51 

856 

3.49 

925 

3.  6  1 

901 

3.51 

8  56 

3.49 

5*751 

3.  1  1 

302 

4.  69 

5*449 

3. 02 

91 

3.73 

265 

3.69 

4.292 

2.95 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  s 

April  1972 

to 

April  1973 

April  1973 

to 

April  1974 

April  1974 

to 

April  1975 

April  1975 

to 

April  1976 

April  1976  to 

August  1977 

August  1977  to 
April  1978 

April  1978 

to 

April  1979 

16- month 

increase 

Annual  rate 
of  increase 

8 -month 
increase 

Annual  rate 
of  increase 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

4.9 

6.5 

11.9 

7.8 

10.0 

7.4 

6.0 

9.1 

8.6 

Electronic  data  processing  „ 

(6) 

(fc) 

10.6 

6.3 

7.8 

5.8 

7.9 

12.1 

6.6 

Industrial  nurses  _  _  _ 

3.1 

9.2 

12.4 

8.4 

13.3 

9.8 

6.5 

9.9 

7.2 

Skilled  maintenance  trades  _  _ 

5.1 

7.0 

13.1 

11.5 

12.3 

9.1 

6.8 

10.4 

8.2 

Unskilled  plant  workers.  _  _ 

5.2 

4.9 

12.5 

8.6 

6.9 

5.1 

10.8 

* 

9.5 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical  _  _ 

4.9 

4.9 

12.7 

8.1 

11.0 

8.1 

5.8 

8.8 

7.8 

Electronic  data  processing _ _ 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(‘) 

Industrial  nurses _  __  _ 

3.5 

9.9 

12.2 

8.1 

12.9 

9.5 

6.7 

10.2 

5.8 

Skilled  maintenance  trades.  _  _ 

4.7 

7.2 

14.4 

11.6 

11.8 

8.7 

7.1 

10.8 

9.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers  _  _  __ 

5.3 

6.7 

12.6 

8.8 

13.6 

10.0 

8.0 

* 

8.4 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

5.0 

7.0 

11.6 

7.7 

9.7 

7.2 

6.0 

9.1 

8.8 

Electronic  data  processing.  _ 

(6) 

(6) 

10.0 

5.9 

7.6 

5.6 

7.7 

11.8 

6.7 

Industrial  nurses _ 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(‘) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Unskilled  plant  workers  _ 

4.9 

4.7 

12.5 

8.5 

4.2 

3.1 

11.7 

* 

9.9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 

*  Annualized  rates  of  increase  are  not  published  for  this  occupational  group  because  of  the  impact  of  the  non-recurring  January  1978  increase 
in  minimum  wage  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations 
Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  R - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  e - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL - 

TRANSCRIBING-NACHINE  TYPISTS — 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  R - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  R - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C - 

MESSENGERS - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

SUITCHR0AR0  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONI STS - 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  8 - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  a  — 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R — 


Secretari 

es 

Stenographers 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen- 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

Order  clerks 

Accounting  clerks 

Key  entr> 

operator 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typist 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  B 

Class  C 

gers 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

clerks 

Class  A 

Class  B 

ICO 

122 

100 

138 

117 

190 

1  *9 

125 

116 

IOC 

159 

135 

122 

118 

100 

173 

18  8 

133 

127 

117 

1  OC 

183 

1  60 

185 

1  31 

130 

1  19 

100 

166 

139 

126 

112 

113 

(41 

102 

10  ) 

180 

187 

138 

128 

114 

106 

95 

97 

ICO 

176 

157 

187 

181 

134 

1  81 

116 

113 

115 

inn 

195 

143 

145 

130 

132 

(  6» 

118 

12? 

111 

1 C  5 

100 

209 

175 

159 

186 

187 

186 

128 

131 

1  37 

118 

120 

too 

225 

187 

159 

158 

188 

161 

t38 

130 

130 

118 

113 

97 

100 

176 

137 

128 

123 

115 

1  OR 

98 

100 

102 

91 

87 

79 

79 

100 

»*9 

180 

129 

118 

109 

112 

103 

100 

1C9 

°  2 

87 

82 

80 

00 

100 

116 

103 

93 

86 

(6! 

(41 

(6! 

(6! 

59 

(6» 

(6  > 

51 

(6) 

(  6> 

75 

100 

185 

151 

tl8 

1C8 

110 

105 

118 

98 

(6  ! 

90 

(6  > 

(6  » 

80 

100 

93 

160 

130 

1  80 

119 

109 

98 

94 

87 

78 

95 

80 

76 

76 

68 

69 

06 

82 

127 

95 

rc 

172 

185 

133 

120 

118 

113 

IC8 

131 

100 

87 

92 

83 

82 

101 

101 

171 

108 

1  ?8 

103 

150 

129 

118 

111 

108 

99 

89 

91 

9C 

82 

71 

75 

75 

92 

90 

103 

(6! 

176 

88 

151 

132 

115 

105 

100 

113 

93 

9? 

91 

70 

81 

69 

71 

03 

93 

1  16 

86 

1^8 

89 

166 

185 

1  ^0 

119 

118 

1  18 

105  | 

103 

102 

90 

92 

82 

78 

101 

96 

139 

111 

123 

100 

113 

121 

toe 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  A - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! •  CLASS  B - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  A - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  R - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  P - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  B - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C - 

DRAF TER- TRACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  A - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  R - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  - - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES — 


Computer 

systems  analy 

sts  ( business) 

Compute 

programmers  (business) 

Computer  operators 

Drafters 

Electronics  technicians 

Class  A 

Class  B 

— 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

|  Class  C 

D  rafters - 

tracers 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

100 

— 

— 

119 

ICO 

137 

119 

100 

128 

112 

98 

100 

138 

128 

100 

123 

100 

178 

151 

127 

151 

127 

IOC 

155 

137 

118 

1  39 

121 

,02 

100 

191 

170 

141 

178 

1  a? 

118 

1  23 

100 

238 

197 

172 

209 

176 

145 

1  57 

123 

190 

138 

120 

95 

120 

99 

80 

«a 

68 

60 

100 

158 

139 

115 

1  38 

124 

107 

105 

8  3 

72 

129 

100 

199 

178 

186 

168 

16C 

127 

1  28 

108 

92 

160 

130 

100 

230 

205 

170 

217 

1  82 

148 

1  48 

122 

111 

170 

14a 

119 

1 3C 

13, 

110 

88 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

90 

71 

72 

107 

88 

70 

65 

IOC 

(  6  ! 

(6! 

(6! 

(41 

107 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

79 

127 

100 

78 

(  6  ! 

117 

100 

193 

159 

130 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

95 

(6  ! 

18  7 

120 

93 

(  6  ! 

182 

1  25 

155 

132 

112 

123 

121 

99 

108 

86 

66 

135 

101 

86 

83 

(6! 

tog 

(6! 

Registered 
i  r.dustri.il 

nurses 


IOC 


See  note  under  table  A-9  and  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations, 
Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


maintenance  CARPENTERS - 

maintenance  electricians — 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MACHINERY) - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS - 

maintenance  sheet-mftal 

WORKERS - 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS 
MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS 

( TOOLROOM! - 

TOOL  AND  OIE  MAKERS - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS - 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared- 


Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Pipefitters 

Sheet- metal 
workers 

Millwrights 

Trades  helpers 

Machine-tool 

operators 

(toolroom) 

Tool  and  die 
makers 

Stationary 

engineers 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

190 

9  A 

10C 

101 

106 

100 

102 

101 

10C 

100 

97 

1^1 

95 

99 

ICO 

9ft 

102 

89 

100 

100 

IOC 

102 

1 C  3 

101 

100 

101 

100 

100 

1  02 

103 

99 

100 

97 

99 

100 

100 

OP 

ICC 

(6) 

100 

99 

99 

(6  ) 

100 

100 

153 

160 

153 

(6) 

160 

(61 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

100 

(A) 

10  2 

(6) 

(6) 

1C2 

(6  ! 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6! 

100 

100 

99 

(6) 

98 

98 

(6  ) 

101 

(6) 

97 

79 

95 

100 

98 

101 

97 

10P 

1C1 

ior 

99 

103 

105 

«9 

(  6  ! 

lift 

100 

TRUCKQRI VERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK- 


TRtlCKDRIVER'**  HEAVY  TRUCK - 

TRUCKDRI VERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

SHIPPERS - 

RECEIVERS - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LAPORERS - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

GUAROS.  CLASS  8 - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND 
CLEANERS - 


Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


Truckdrivers 

Shippers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

Warehousemen 

Order  fillers 

Shipping  packers 

Material 

handling 

laborers 

Forklift  operators 

Guards,  class  B 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

109 

91 

100 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

79 

96 

97 

1  00 

8? 

10ft 

(  6) 

99 

100 

102 

11? 

(  6) 

108 

107 

100 

103 

(6) 

(  6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

IOC 

ri 

109 

(  6! 

112 

113 

95 

(6> 

100 

100 

1C  2 

117 

(  6) 

1  15 

115 

100 

(6  1 

103 

100 

1  29 

(  6  ) 

1  30 

12  2 

103 

l  32 

110 

100 

ICO 

119 

1C1 

115 

1  26 

(  6) 

1  22 

123 

120 

105 

1  17 

111 

117 

100 

115 

110 

138 

103 

100 

102 

99 

82 

91 

100 

13ft 

(6! 

168 

11? 

122 

(6! 

lift 

126 

(6  1 

107 

12ft 

129 

lftl 

(6) 

131 

137 

128 

126 

127 

118 

116 

108 

120 

112 

Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  compution. 


between  pairs 
the  occupation 


of  occupations 
directly  to  the 


within  establishments.  For  example 
left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value 


a  value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for  the  occupation 
of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading 
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Earnings:  Large  establishments 

Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECfvE  Tapies - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF AC TURI NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

FINANCE  - 

SEP  VICES - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  a 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


^ECRETARIFS*  CLASS  R 

manufacturing  - 

NONMAN  UF  ACT  UP  I  NG - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  trade  — 


secretaries*  class  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  traof  — 

RETAIL  trade  - 

SERVICE  S - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRAOF  — 
RETAIL  trade  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  e 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 
WHOLESALE  TRADE  — 


stenographers  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  — 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


h - 1 - 

1 

Is 

$ 

s  $ 

4.157 

40.0 

249.50 

236. 50 

209.00-279.50 

93? 

40.  o 

256.50 

237.00 

207.50-287.50 

3*225 

40.  0 

|24fl.0C 

236. 50 

209.50-277.50 

1  *C06 

40.  G 

259.50 

253.00 

??3.5°-294.50 

1*165 

39.  5 

257.00 

246.00 

21 3.00-287.50 

372 

40.  0 

223.00 

215.00 

1 93.CC-292.00 

351 

39.  5 

220.00 

214.00 

201.50-230.00 

331 

40.  0 

237.50 

230.00 

201.50-256.50 

200 

Ui 

•0 

328. CO 

332.00 

282.00-364. 5D 

1  65 

39.  5 

331.00 

335. 50 

2  82. 00—  376.00 

31 

40.  0 

335. OC 

329.00 

314.50-357.50 

800 

39.  5 

283. OC 

276.00 

249. 50—316.00 

1  29 

40. 0 

269.00 

2 6  2. 50 

240.00-285.00 

671 

39.  5 

286.00 

279. 50 

2  50.00-3 18.50 

205 

40.  0 

292.00 

291 .00 

261.00-319.5'' 

370 

39.  5 

290.50 

283. 50 

2 53.30-326.5? 

943 

40.0 

259.50 

245.00 

221 .00-285.5? 

3  56 

40.0 

276. OC 

253. 50 

225.00-325. 50 

587 

39.  5 

250. OC 

241 . 50 

216.50-275.0? 

56 

40.  0 

280.5 0 

287. 50 

243.50-298.00 

277 

39.5 

253.50 

249.00 

22 8.50-274.53 

108 

40.  C 

237.50 

229.00 

208.00-255.5? 

85 

40.0 

251. OC 

230.00 

21 3.00-284.0? 

1*102 

40.  C 

230.50 

221.00 

201.50-247.50 

227 

40.  0 

248.00 

218.00 

1 96.00-273.50  ! 

875 

40.0 

226.00 

2  2 1 . 50 

202.00-246.0? 

307 

40.  0 

251. 5C 

246.00 

22 8. 00-266. SC 

273 

40.  0 

21 3. 50 

21 1 . 50 

1  96. 00-230. OD  I 

115 

40.  0 

201.00 

198.00 

1 80.00-216.50 

1*022 

40. C 

220.00 

212.00 

1 95.50-P38.0C 

1  85 

40.0 

210.50 

205.50 

1 92. 00-228. 50 1 

837 

40.0 

222.00 

214.00 

195.50-244.00  1 

407 

43.  C 

24C.0C 

229.00 

207. 5C-276.0?  1 

1  64 

4Q.  0 

2^8. 50 

2C1. 50 

1 90.30-225.00 1 

1*761  1 

39.  5 

228. OC 

2 1  7 . 50 

191.00-263.00 

480 

40.0 

258.00 

257. 50 

2 1 1 . C  0—30  3.00 

1*281 

39.  5 

217.00 

209. 80 

1 90.00-240.50 

768 

4G.C 

209.00 

199.00 

1 82.00-229.00 

1.161 

39.  5 

236.50 

224. 50 

203.50-263.0?  j 

285 

40.  0  I 

268.50 

286. OC 

209. 50-317. 50 

876 

■?<».  6 

226.00 

218. 50 

2C2. 50-247.50 

489 

40.  0 

214.50 ] 

20  9. 50  j 

193. 50-238. 00  1 

600 

40.  0  | 

212. 5C 

195.50  ! 

77.50-249.50 

1  95  1 

«0.  0 

24  5.00 

25°. 00 

2l4.5C-274.50 

405 

198. OC 

1 86. 50 

72. 50-203.50 

279 

_ L 

40.0  | 

199.50 

181 .CO 

70.00-202.5? 

120  130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200  210  220 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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1 

15 

2 

5 

6 
2 


62 

2 

60 

a 

15 

22 

7 

12 


- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

6 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

- 

2 

6 

2 

- 

8 

40 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

7 

38 

- 

- 

2 

4 

“ 

1 

7 

1  3 

26 

45 

55 

- 

2 

4 

11 

13 

24 

41 

44 

1  3 

22 

36 

36 

9 

12 

15 

9 

- 

- 

1 

6 

9 

12 

14 

3 

9 

12 

1  4 

2 

4 

14 

30 

46 

- 

2 

3 

5 

4 

12 

27 

41 

4 

10 

22 

34 

87 

208 

298 

16 

52 

87 

71 

1  56 

?1  1 

5 

10 

53 

29 

54 

79 

20 

34 

25 

1  1 

20 

40 

6 

38 

14 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

18 

29 

- 

7 

8 

1 

11 

21 

- 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1  1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

2 

36 

84 

121 

2 

18 

48 

34 

66 

73 

- 

1 

2 

1  3 

28 

32 

17 

17 

16 

48 

104 

143 

1  3 

27 

31 

35 

77 

112 

5 

8 

50 

1  5 

19 

35 

123 

143 

174 

30 

35 

15 

93 

108 

159 

7? 

78 

130 

39 

68 

106 

26 

16 

12 

1  3 

52 

94 

1  2 

51 

87 

84 

75 

68 

4 

19 

3 

80 

56 

65 

60 

27 

43 

404 

96 

308 

65 

90 

52 

68 

33 


11 

3 

8 

1 

3 

96 

28 

68 

2 

21 

19 

15 

1  38 
25 
113 
6 
45 
17 

153 

40 

113 

56 

21 

176 

17 

159 

88 

128 

11 

117 

60 

48 

6 

42 

28 


364 

69 

295 

91 

76 

40 

60 

28 

2 

2 


24 

5 

19 

3 

8 

73 

19 

54 

2 

17 

15 
1  1 

140 

25 
115 

46 

35 

13 

120 

20 

100 

40 

16 

177 

28 

149 

64 

149 

16 

133 

59 

28 

12 

16 

5 


240  260  280 


703 

159 

544 

173 

171 

69 

76 

55 


98 

23 

75 

18 

35 

192 

74 

118 

6 

45 

27 

19 

2  32 

33 

199 

81 

70 

17 

151 

29 

12? 

68 

17 

190 

34 
165 

65 

170 

IT 

153 

63 

29 

17 

12 

2 


578 

98 

480 

158 

194 

30 

31 
67 

9 

7 


145 

25 

120 

29 

67 

159 
53 
106 
6 
70 
1  1 
10 

141 

11 

130 

78 

24 

7 

98 

7 

91 

45 

33 

174 

65 

109 

43 

120 

18 

102 

36 

54 

47 

7 

7 


397 

88 

309 

108 

124 

29 

19 

29 

25 

23 

2 

1  47 
35 
112 

33 
61 

101 

31 

70 

8 

48 

6 

5 

72 

10 

62 

34 
11 

2 

45 

10 

35 
31 


177 
60 
1 17 
74 

1  23 
12 
111 
74 

54 

48 

6 


352 

75 

277 

142 

82 

22 

9 

22 

24 

15 

3 

1  14 
18 
96 

39 
49 

103 

35 

68 

18 

28 

10 

10 

40 
10 
30 
26 

3 

1 

65 

3 

62 

56 


72 

50 

22 


49 

27 

22 


23 

23 


181 

27 

154 

88 

51 

6 

5 

4 

20 

16 

8 

81 

5 
76 
33 
39 


14 

2 

10 

1 

1 

22 

8 

14 

14 


34 

2 

32 

31 


116 

68 

48 

29 

93 

64 

29 

10 


19 

19 


* 

* 

s 

s 

* 

3  20 

340 

360 

380 

400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

3  40 

360 

380 

m 

o 

o 

over 

162 

131 

85 

73 

54 

35 

36 

32 

25 

34 

1  27 

95 

53 

48 

20 

48 

31 

15 

11 

2 

62 

57 

31 

33 

1? 

8 

4 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

8 

3 

4 

3 

5 

25 

33 

19 

21 

14 

20 

22 

17 

21 

1  4 

3 

7 

3 

a 

1 

75 

51 

21 

24 

4 

8 

1 

- 

3 

2 

67 

50 

21 

21 

2 

25 

9 

9 

5 

1 

40 

41 

12 

14 

- 

32 

28 

38 

27 

17 

18 

14 

24 

22 

15 

14 

14 

14 

5 

2 

- 

6 

3 

1 

- 

9 

1 

6 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

19 

14 

6 

_ 

17 

4 

10 

6 

- 

17 

15 

4 

- 

- 

_ 

15 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  • 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

5 

5 

- 

1 

- 

5 

5 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

68 

11 

8 

1 

3 

38 

11 

8 

1 

3 

30 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

18 

- 

- 

- 

48 

11 

8 

1 

3 

36 

1 1 

8 

1 

3 

12 

— 

~ 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

_ 

_ 

I 

18 

- 

- 

- 

_ 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 — Continued 


Number 

of 

worked 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

standard) 

Mean2 

$ 

7C 

39.5 

202.50 

70 

39.5 

202. 50 

654 

40.  0 

176.50 

129 

40.0 

175.50 | 

525 

*0.0 

177. OC 

79 

40.  C 

162.50 

226 

*0.0 

1«6.50 

183 

39.  5 

187.00 

73 

4G.C 

191.50 1 

428 

40.  0 

171.53 

342 

40.0 

171.50  j 

70 

40.  0 

160.00 

262 

39.5 

169.00 

51 

40.  0 

19C.00 

211 

39.  5 

164. OC 

47 

40.  0 

182.00 

66 

39.  5 

185.50 

105 

39.  5 

174.53 

87 

39.5 

173.03 

1  24 

40.  0 

141.53 

106 

39.5 

1*3. OJ 

35 

*0.0 

154.00 

257 

39.5 

148.00 

212 

39.  5 

143.00 

53  40.0 

143.00 

69 

39.  0 

153. OC 

274 

40.  0 

182.50 

81 

40.0 

201.50 

193 

40.  0 

174.50 

52 

40. 0 

207. OC 

53 

39.  5 

147.00 

114 

40.  ? 

198.50 

52 

40.0 

217.00 

62 

40.  0 

183.50 

325 

40.  0 

185.03 

88 

40.0 

23?. 50 

237 

40.  0 

167.50 

166 

40.0 

131.50 

2  38 

40. C 

1*8.00 

186 

43.  0 

134.00 

166 

40.0 

131.50 

_ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earnings 
(standard) 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


Middle  range 


110  120  130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200  210 

and  __________ 

under 

120  130  140  1 5C  160  170  180  190  200  210  220 


22C  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  38?  4GC 

--------  -  and 

240  26  C  280  303  320  340  360  38C  40?  over 


TRANSCRIBIN6-MACHIME  TYPISTS  - 

NON* ANUF  *C  TUR I  NO - 

TYPISTS  - 

MANUF  ACTURIN6  - 

N  0  N  *  *  N  UF  *  C  T  UR  I  NF - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I TIFS - 

TYPISTS#  CLASS  6  - 

nonmanuf acturi N6  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NHANUF ACTURI N£  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

FILE  CLERKS#  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS#  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MESSENGERS - 

NONMANUF  ACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  TRADF  - 

SWITCHBOARO  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUPI NG  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

ORDER  CLERKS#  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


$ 

205.00 

205.00 


$  $ 

1 82. 50- 239.0? 

182.50- 239.03 


1 35.5C-1 77.03 
1 38.30-223.03 ! 
1 35.00-1 68.00 | 
1 50.00-1 68.00 
185.50  172.00  ;  149. 50-200. CO i 


128.00-153.00 

1 26.50- 155.00 

142.50- 158.50 

143.00  127.50-161.00 
139.50  126.50-153.00 
138. OC  119.50-155.50 
150.00  141.50-164.30 


174.00 

184.00 

166. 50 
190.00 

140.00 

1  8  5 . 50 

189.50 
1  7  2 . 50 


151.50- 200.00 

1 72.50- 224.50 
1 40. 00-1 94.53 
1 85.00-214.53 
1 34.00-159.50 

1 65.00-223.00 

1 82.50- 257.0? 

156.50- 211.50 


152.00  126.00-244.00 
224.00  j 200.50-252.50 
136.0011 26.00-172.03 
126.00  120.00-136.0'' 


126.00-161.53 
122.00-144.00 
I 2C.30-1 ^6.0C 


- 

- 

- 

12 

4 

- 

1 

11 

5 

- 

- 

- 

12 

4 

- 

1 

11 

5 

_ 

7 

43 

55 

50 

76 

148 

106 

69 

- 

- 

12 

13 

1  1 

14 

17 

22 

13 

- 

7 

31 

42 

39 

62 

131 

84 

56 

- 

6 

7 

12 

9 

19 

1  1 

5 

5 

_ 

_ 

3 

9 

1  9 

33 

47 

16 

25 

_ 

- 

3 

9 

1  0 

30 

41 

9 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

7 

13 

_ 

7 

40 

46 

31 

43 

101 

90 

44 

- 

7 

28 

33 

29 

32 

90 

75 

36 

- 

6 

7 

12 

7 

15 

1  1 

5 

4 

9 

30 

45 

48 

37 

18 

12 

13 

7 

- 

9 

10 

2 

6 

- 

2 

3 

3 

9 

21 

35 

46 

31 

18 

10 

10 

4 

- 

- 

2 

12 

18 

4 

2 

1 

- 

“ 

2 

10 

7 

5 

7 

7 

7 

3 

_ 

3 

14 

26 

15 

9 

P 

11 

2 

- 

2 

12 

26 

9 

9 

6 

9 

1 

9 

27 

31 

22 

18 

9 

3 

1 

3 

9 

19 

23 

20 

1  8 

9 

3 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

12 

14 

4 

2 

1 

~ 

34 

36 

41 

38 

41 

25 

1  5 

5 

12 

34 

33 

39 

36 

32 

17 

9 

1 

8 

16 

4 

10 

1 

1 1 

7 

2 

- 

1 

- 

7 

7 

20 

1  6 

7 

** 

1 

5 

_ 

14 

26 

28 

22 

26 

37 

31 

19 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

5 

6 

2? 

8 

6 

_ 

14 

26 

25 

17 

20 

15 

23 

1  3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

2 

4 

15 

7 

- 

8 

12 

16 

5 

2 

4 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

5 

4 

9 

10 

1  3 

22 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

10 

14 

1 

- 

- 

5 

3 

8 

13 

3 

8 

- 

36 

71 

24 

28 

16 

13 

7 

2 

9 

_ 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

8 

36 

71 

24 

22 

16 

7 

7 

2 

1 

36 

71 

21 

13 

10 

7 

6 

2 

~ 

36 

71 

24 

28 

1  6 

13 

7 

2 

9 

36 

71 

24 

22 

16 

7 

7 

2 

1 

36 

71 

21 

13 

to 

7 

6 

2 

- 

4 

4 

55 

21 

34 

1 

40 

29 

18 

15 

5 
1 

7 

1 

6 


3 

3 

30 

6 

24 

2 

19 

17 

8 

1  1 
7 

2 

2 

2 


3r 

33 


14 

6 


7 

1 

6 

12 

12 


10 

2 

8 


11 

4 

7 

7 


14 

5 

3 

10 

- 

0 

5 

3 

8 

- 

1? 

- 

“ 

2 

“ 

18 

25 

16 

1C 

18 

IP 

16 

4 

1 

3 

- 

9 

12 

9 

15 

- 

- 

1A 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 — Continued 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worken 


Average  j 
j  weekly 
hour!1 

(ftandard)  Mean 


Weekly  earning!1 
(ftandard) 


Middle  range  i 


s 

1 10 

and 

under 

1  20 

% 

120 

130 

130 

140 

% 

140 

150 

% 

150 

160 

% 

160 

170 

* 

170 

180 

S 

180 

190 

« 

190 

200 

* 

200 

% 

210 

10 

72 

144 

137 

148 

206 

244 

258 

263 

232 

200 

- 

32 

40 

39 

55 

53 

82 

83 

77 

55 

10 

72 

112 

97 

109 

151 

191 

176 

180 

155 

145 

5 

5 

14 

13 

31 

23 

54 

59 

68 

~ 

- 

8 

1 1 

19 

39 

70 

65 

64 

38 

41 

10 

72 

98 

7C 

61 

68 

67 

63 

46 

33 

26 

' 

~ 

2 

5 

7 

14 

7 

13 

8 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1  1 

23 

27 

81 

127 

109 

87 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

9 

3 

45 

53 

56 

31 

~ 

~ 

3 

1  1 

14 

24 

36 

74 

53 

56 

~ 

~ 

- 

1 

1 

2 

6 

7 

5 

6 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

11 

45 

22 

30 

■ 

“ 

8 

3 

5 

13 

14 

13 

10 

10 

72 

144 

1  34 

1  37 

183 

217 

177 

136 

123 

113 

- 

32 

4C 

39 

46 

50 

37 

30 

21 

24 

10 

72 

112 

94 

98 

137 

167 

140 

106 

102 

89 

- 

- 

5 

5 

1  3 

12 

29 

17 

47 

54 

62 

- 

8 

1 1 

1  9 

39 

62 

54 

19 

16 

1  1 

10 

72 

98 

70 

53 

65 

6? 

50 

32 

20 

16 

- 

2 

10 

2 

17 

19 

12 

50 

16 

19 

10 

~ 

- 

- 

10 

- 

1 

33 

4 

13 

1 

- 

2 

10 

2 

7 

19 

1  1 

17 

12 

6 

9 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

2 

4 

_ 

1 

- 

2 

10 

2 

4 

7 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

- 

2 

8 

23 

52 

101 

127 

156 

139 

119 

83 

- 

- 

1 

12 

18 

29 

33 

28 

32 

23 

“ 

2 

8 

22 

40 

83 

98 

123 

1  1  1 

87 

60 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

6 

23 

26 

28 

25 

20 

“ 

- 

7 

1  9 

35 

36 

62 

43 

33 

31 

■ 

2 

4 

5 

6 

34 

27 

19 

23 

19 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

21 

33 

51 

57 

53 

52 

“ 

“ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

5 

13 

1  4 

12 

9 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

3 

20 

28 

38 

43 

41 

43 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

1 

7 

9 

4 

10 

12 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

17 

25 

15 

24 

* 

~ 

~ 

3 

16 

8 

8 

2 

11 

4 

- 

2 

8 

23 

49 

80 

94 

105 

82 

66 

31 

~ 

- 

- 

1 

12 

17 

24 

20 

14 

20 

14 

~ 

2 

8 

22 

37 

63 

70 

85 

68 

46 

17 

- 

- 

3 

1 

5 

16 

17 

24 

15 

8 

- 

“ 

- 

7 

1  9 

35 

28 

45 

18 

18 

7 

2 

4 

5 

3 

18 

1  9 

11 

21 

8 

1 

220 


and 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUf ACTURI N£  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

wholesale  trao^  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 

SERVICES  - 


2.849  4Q. C  1 20 A . 53 

798 |  40.0  215. OC 
2.051  40. 0  |2C  3. 00 

A  37  | 

567  I 

677  40. 

63  4J. 0  198. 0C  195.50 


240  260  280  30C  320  340  360  380  400  over 


$  T$  $ 

197.00  169.50-236.00 

202.50  1 73.50-246.50 

195.50  165.50-233.50 
40.0  [2  31.00 | 230.00  j 20 3. 50-2 6 3 . 00 
40.0(218.00  202.00  178.50-245.50 


I  84.00-207.00 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

wholesale  trade 
retail  Trade  - 


CLASS  A 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

retail  trade  - 


1.026  40.0  241. 001228. 50  198.50-286.00 

397  40. C  242. 5C | 221 .00  1  98. 50-286. CO 

A29  40.0  24P. 50  232.50  199.00-284.50 

168  40.0  264.50  281.50  246.50-287.00 

282  4Q. C  248.00  232.00  |  202.00-291 .00 

106  40.0  210.50  ;  207.00  189.00-235.00 

1*823  40.0  186.50 1 180.00  155.50-211.5) 

401  40.0  187.50  177.00  155.50-214.00 

1*422  40. C  186. 50  182. 00  155. 50-211 . 5° 

469  40.0  1219.00  217.50  197.00-246.0° 

285  39. 5  188. 5C  181.00  1 1 67. 50-200. 53 

571  40.  3  163. 53 | 154.00  1  37.50-179.00 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTUPING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

RETAIL  Trade  - 


251  40. 3  219.50 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  — 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRadf  - 
RETAIL  trade  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPEPATORSt  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF acturing  - 

PURL  1C  UTILITIES - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

RETAIL  trade  - 


122 
1  29 
28 
50 

1  *  C05 
242 

763  [ 
t  89 

310  1 
163 

393  j 
95  | 

298  | 
79 
114 
63 

612 

147 

465 

110 

196 

100 


40. 0  242.50 


195.50  1 80.00-263.0^ 

239.50  ,184.50-286.00 


39.  5 

198.00 

187. 5C 

165. 50-225.00 

40.0 

:  2  37 . 50 

263.00 

1 1 9C. 00-264. 50 

40.  0 

179.00 

169. 50 

146.50-2C2.50 

40. C 

199.50 

193.00 

173. 50-213.00 

40.0 

208.53 

200.00 

1 80.30-223.00 

39.  5 

197. OC 

190.00 

1 72.50-2C9.50 

40.0 

223.00 

20  3. 50 

184.50-255.50 

39.  5 

1  9  4 . OC 

189. 50 

1 73.50-209.5^ 

40.  0 

18S.0C 

181.00 

164.00-200.00 

39.  5 

217.00 

206.00 

1 88. 30-227.00 

43.  0 

225. 50 

213.50 

1 92.00-242.00 

39.  5 

21U.00 

203. 50 

1 86.50-224.50 

40.  0 

245.00 

21  5.00 

195. 50-302. CO 

39.  5 

210.00 

205.00 

190.50-218.50 

40.  0 

191.50 

184. 00 

165.50-207.30 

43.  C 

188.50 

184.50 

168.00-202.50 

40.  0 

197.00 

190.00 

1 72.50-212.50 

39.  5 

1  86.00 

1  8  3 . 50 

1 67.00-1 98.00  1 

•  0.  0 

202.03 

193. 50 

1 80.50-21 1.50 

40.0 

184.50 

182.00 

1 66.00-1 96.0  0  I 

40.  0 

1 8  ? . 5P 

177. 50 

1 62.00-1 98. 00  I 

- L 

259 

162 

212 

166 

60 

70 

52 

44 

48 

36 

189 

110 

168 

118 

24 

107 

44 

126 

79 

5 

56 

34 

31 

33 

18 

23 

24 

9 

6 

1 

1 

4 

2 

~ 

- 

106 

86 

85 

153 

55 

39 

27 

26 

44 

34 

67 

59 

59 

109 

21 

11 

12 

32 

77 

5 

38 

23 

20 

29 

16 

16 

16 

5 

3 

153 

76 

127 

13 

5 

31 

25 

18 

4 

2 

122 

51 

109 

9 

3 

96 

32 

94 

2 

- 

18 

1  1 

11 

4 

2 

7 

8 

4 

3 

1 

11 

15 

25 

12 

11 

1 

10 

14 

8 

8 

10 

5 

11 

4 

3 

2 

1 

11 

3 

- 

5 

4 

- 

1 

- 

75 

38 

17 

20 

39 

25 

14 

9 

6 

4 

50 

24 

8 

12 

35 

7 

9 

2 

8 

31 

26 

9 

2 

4 

3 

9 

5 

3 

1 

44 

19 

12 

5 

37 

16 

7 

8 

2 

2 

28 

12 

4 

3 

35 

3 

- 

- 

2 

31 

11 

8 

2 

1 

3 

6 

3 

1 

- 

1 

31 

19 

5 

15 

2 

9 

7 

1 

6 

2 

22 

12 

4 

9 

- 

4 

9 

2 

6 

- 

15 

1 

- 

3 

- 

36 

10 

26 

3 

23 


34 

9 

25 

2 

23 


16 

5 

11 

1 

10 


15 

4 

11 

1 

10 


14 
1  4 


1  4 
14 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESSI  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  AC  TUR I NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SVSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  SVSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  8  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I  TIES - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

NON»ANUF  ACTURI  NG - 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard 

Mean  2 

Mcdlu  2 

Middle  range  2 

4 

1  40 

and 

under 

160 

4 

160 

180 

4 

180 

200 

4 

200 

2  20 

4 

220 

240 

4 

240 

260 

4 

260 

280 

S 

280 

300 

* 

300 

320 

t 

320 

340 

4 

340 

360 

4 

36" 

38C 

4 

38C 

40C 

S 

4  00 

4  20 

4 

420 

4  40 

4 

440 

460 

4 

4  60 

480 

4 

480 

5C0 

4 

5C0 

520 

4 

52? 

54n 

4 

54C 

and 

over 

676 

39.  5 

1 

$ 

390,5c 

$ 

385.50 

$  $ 

339.50-435.00 

2 

15 

29 

54 

70 

60 

9C 

63 

80 

53 

43 

27 

21 

23 

1  8 

28 

195 

40.  0 

401.50 

391 . 50 

345.00-437.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

17 

24 

20 

2* 

23 

15 

20 

11 

8 

5 

5 

7 

12 

A  81 

39.  5 

39?. 00 

383. 50 

337.50-434.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1  5 

27 

3  7 

46 

40 

60 

4  C 

65 

33 

32 

19 

16 

18 

1  1 

16 

229 

40.  0 

385.00 

374.00 

328.00-428.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

“ 

8 

20 

26 

17 

18 

3r 

16 

31 

12 

16 

8 

5 

1  1 

6 

5 

164 

40.0 

473.50 

473.50 

425.00-519.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

5 

8 

22 

21 

16 

16 

15 

19 

15 

*  26 

53 

40.  0 

481.50 

471 . 50 

425.50-534.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

4 

9 

8 

5 

4 

2 

6 

1  2 

111 

39.  5 

47C.0C 

474.00 

418.50-516.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

a 

6 

18 

12 

8 

1  1 

1  1 

1  7 

9 

1  4 

46 

40.0 

476.50 

483.00 

929. 80-5 17.50 

- 

— 

- 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

a 

6 

4 

5 

3 

a 

1  1 

a 

5 

308 

39.  5 

39a. 00 

391 . 50 

360.00-421.50 

- 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

1 

6 

36 

34 

54 

47 

51 

30 

23 

1  1 

6 

4 

2 

102 

40.  0 

388.50 

386. 50 

358.50-414.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l 

15 

1  0 

22 

21 

1  1 

1 1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

- 

206 

39.  5 

397.00 

396.00 

361.50-427.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

21 

24 

37 

26 

40 

19 

20 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2 

90 

43.  0 

395.00 

402. 50 

355.00-433.50 

- 

— 

~ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

4 

11 

15 

8 

8 

21 

7 

1 1 

f» 

J 

- 

2 

204 

39.  5 

332.00 

328.00 

301.50-360.50 

. 

2 

15 

28 

48 

33 

26 

31 

8 

7 

2 

a 

164 

39.  5 

333.00 

328.00 

299.50-366.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1  5 

26 

32 

24 

16 

28 

8 

7 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

93 

40.  0 

330.50 

317.00 

297.50-368.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

20 

22 

6 

3 

25 

4 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

3  26 

39.  5 

342.00 

334. 50 

299.00-368.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

6 

30 

21 

27 

37 

62 

46 

23 

2C 

18 

13 

1 

5 

6 

3 

1 

7 

87 

40.  0 

342. 5C 

3  4 1 . 50 

316.50-372.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

5 

7 

18 

16 

10 

5 

10 

a 

- 

t 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

239 

39.  5 

342.00 

333.00 

296.00-365.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

23 

17 

22 

30 

44 

30 

13 

1  5 

8 

9 

I 

4 

6 

3 

1 

7 

101 

40.  0 

377.00 

359.50 

323.50-426.50 

~ 

- 

“ 

1 

5 

13 

4 

24 

15 

2 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

7 

115 

39.  5 

376.50 

359.50 

338.50-397.50 

. 

. 

. 

. 

2 

3 

1  1 

14 

31 

13 

1ft 

7 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

5 

91 

39. 5 

374.50 

359. 50 

333.50-385.80 

~ 

- 

“ 

- 

" 

2 

3 

10 

13 

26 

8 

1  3 

3 

1 

- 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

172 

39.  5 

334.00 

325.50 

292.50-358.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

3 

22 

A 

12 

21 

48 

15 

1" 

0 

1 1 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

61 

40.  0 

327.50 

326.50 

308.50-397.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

5 

6 

17 

1  1 

5 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

111 

39.  5 

338.00 

323.  50 

286.80-363.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

15 

6 

7 

15 

31 

4 

5 

2 

5 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

589 

40.  0 

298,00 

240.00 

207.50-270.50 

3 

44 

60 

1  C  8 

78 

84 

9  2 

32 

16 

21 

20 

1C 

7 

5 

2 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

174 

40. 0 

257.00 

243. 50 

218.50-276.0? 

- 

12 

8 

25 

36 

34 

21 

7 

5 

4 

6 

7 

7 

3 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

415 

40.  0 

294.00 

236. 50 

201. 50-267.00 

3 

32 

52 

83 

42 

50 

71 

25 

1  1 

17 

14 

7 

4 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

165 

40.  0 

258.00 

263.00 

232.50-270.50 

3 

4 

9 

18 

1  1 

26 

61 

8 

4 

9 

7 

0 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5* 

40.0 

230.50 

235. 50 

201.00-248.00 

- 

5 

7 

10 

1  1 

12 

2 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

99 

40.  0 

311.501 

294. 5C 

253.50-351.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

9 

19 

l  1 

10 

9 

8 

10 

a 

5 

4 

2 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

39.  5 

306.50 

302. 50 

252.50-343.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

9 

5 

8 

6 

7 

7 

a 

4 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

339 

40.  C 

242. 50 1 

232.50 

209.50-270.50 

_ 

19 

27 

89 

49 

49 

42 

22 

7 

12 

10 

6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

122! 

«o.  0 

243.00, 

2T3.no 

214.50-264.50 

- 

12 

5 

23 

25 

24 

1  5 

5 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

213j 

40.  0 

242. 5C| 

231.00 

207.50-270.50 

- 

7 

22 

66 

24 

25 

27 

17 

5 

10 

7 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

H 

40.0 

264.00 

261.00 

230.50-279.50 

- 

- 

3 

9 

1  0 

11 

18 

4 

- 

5 

6 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l53 

40.0 

218.50 

218.00 

187.50-263.00 

3 

25 

33 

18 

20 

16 

39 

- 

- 

l 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

40.  0 

218.00 

2 1  0 . 50 

1 86.50-263.00 

3 

25 

30 

16 

10 

16 

39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  13  at  $540  to  $  560;  7  at  $  560  to  $580;  4  at  $  580  to  $600;  and  2  at  $600  to  $620. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 
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Occupation  and  industry  division 


ORAFTERS  - 

m*  N  UF  ACT  UR  I NG - 

NONMANUF *CTURI NG  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIFS 
WHOLESALE  TRSDr  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  a  -- 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 

PURLIC  UTILITIFS 


ORAFTFRS*  CLASS  ft  — 

MANUF  ACTIJRING - 

NONMSNUF ACTURI NG  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  — 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMtNUF ACTURI NG  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIFS 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 

manufacturing  - 


MANUFACTURING 


MANUF  ACTURING 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  C- I 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard 

Weekly  earning^^™ 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings 

of — 

Mean  2 

Medlu  2 

Middle  range  2 

* 

1  40 

and 

under 

160 

s 

160 

1  80 

180 

200 

2CO 

2  2C 

% 

22  0 

240 

s 

240 

260 

t 

260 

280 

280 

300 

% 

300 

320 

320 

340 

340 

360 

*  *  *  *  s  s 

360  380  400  420  440  460 

380  400  420  440  460  4  80 

S 

480 

500 

* 

500  520 

520  540 

* 

540 

and 

over 

$ 

L 

$  $ 

' 

1*  1  36 

40.0 

288.50 

283.00 

236. 00- 336.00 

30 

80 

81 

113 

136 

118 

103 

93 

116 

112 

6C 

26 

19 

9 

15 

14 

1 

8 

7  37 

40.0 

293.00 

286.50 

237.50-340.50 

- 

23 

62 

34 

63 

91 

62 

51 

50 

77 

83 

38 

11 

18 

9 

12 

14 

1 

6 

2 

4  29 

40.0 

28 1 . 50 

277. 50 

234.00-321.00 

7 

18 

47 

50 

45 

56 

52 

43 

39 

29 

22 

15 

1 

_ 

3 

2 

203 

40.  0 

274.50 

270. 50 

222. 50-308.00 

3 

6 

36 

19 

27 

25 

27 

16 

13 

1  1 

9 

9 

1 

_ 

100 

39.  5 

280. OC 

276. OC 

234.00-317.00 

* 

- 

8 

7 

21 

9 

12 

9 

10 

5 

7 

6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

352 

40.  0 

352.50 

344.00 

321.50-369.50 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

16 

10 

27 

34 

69 

78 

39 

17 

17 

7 

14 

13 

1 

8 

2 

238 

4  0.0 

361.50 

3  4  8 . 5C 

329.00-392.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

5 

12 

12 

42 

58 

3? 

8 

16 

7 

11 

13 

1 

6 

_ 

2 

114 

40.  C 

334.00 

330. OC 

305. 50-355.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

5 

15 

22 

27 

20 

7 

9 

1 

_ 

3 

2 

51 

40.  0 

334.00 

331. 50 

299.50-363.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

Q 

7 

7 

9 

3 

9 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

465 

40. 0 

285.50 

278.50 

254.00-317.50 

- 

- 

7 

20 

43 

72 

95 

71 

51 

45 

29 

19 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

266 

40.  C 

287.00 

284.00 

255. DO- 3 1 9.00 

- 

- 

6 

6 

25 

43 

49 

37 

34 

33 

21 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1  99 

40.0 

284.00 

276.00 

252.00-304. 50 

- 

- 

1 

14 

18 

29 

46 

34 

1  7 

12 

8 

15 

5 

_ 

105 

40.  0 

274.50 

271 .50 

247.50-297.50 

■ 

1 

8 

10 

22 

23 

18 

9 

6 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

--- 

28« 

40.0 

224.00 

220.00 

1 96.00-241.50 

_ 

22 

61 

57 

68 

48 

1  3 

5 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

182 

40.  C 

221.50 

219.50 

1  90.  CO-241. 5-D 

- 

19 

49 

24 

37 

35 

8 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

106 

39.  5 

229. CO 

223.00 

207.50-240.50 

- 

3 

12 

33 

31 

13 

5 

3 

4 

_ 

1 

_ 

J 

_ 

46 

40.0 

210. 5C 

2 1 1 . 50 

204.50-219.5? 

■ 

3 

4 

28 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1*056 

40.0 

278.00 

269.50 

244.00-304.00 

- 

- 

- 

56 

172 

220 

22  5 

104 

109 

43 

61 

1 

4 

28 

22 

7 

1 

2 

955 

40.0 

274.50 

268.00 

244.00-297.00 

56 

169 

199 

211 

99 

102 

40 

21 

1 

4 

26 

22 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

*- 

278 

40.  0 

329.50 

315.00 

3C4. DO-343. 00 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

37 

102 

43 

61 

1 

1 

16 

3 

7 

1 

2 

1 

224 

•o.c 

323.50 

304.00 

304.00-327.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

37 

99 

40 

21 

1 

1 

14 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

479 

•  0.0 

277.00 

269.50 

253.00-278.00 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

10 

139 

222 

67 

7 

_ 

_ 

3 

12 

19 

"j 

454 

40.  0 

277.03 

269.50 

253.00-278.00 

* 

- 

- 

- 

10 

137 

208 

62 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

12 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

c- 

299 

40.0 

232.50 

233.50 

225.00-240.50 

- 

- 

- 

56 

162 

81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  10 

40.  C  ! 

305.50 

300. 50 

257. 00-340. 5D 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

20 

15 

11 

16 

11 

9 

11 

0 

2 

2 

1 

82 

_ 

40.  0  j 

304.50 

292. 50 

260.50-347.00 

5 

15 

15 

7 

13 

6 

5 

8 

4 

2 

2 

' 

” 

~ 

~ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

NESSEN6ERS  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS! 

NONMANUF ACTURING! 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONNA  NUF  AC  TUR I NG - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  trade  - 


secretaries*  class  c 
manufacturing  - 

NON“ANUF ACTURI NG  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

wholesale  trade  — 

RETAIL  trade  - 

SERVICES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  d 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
WHOLESALE  trade  — 
RETAIL  TRAOE  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


JL 


Number 

of 

workers 

(mean*) 

Week  hr 
hours1 
(standard 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 

81 

39.  5 

$ 

151 .00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMFN — CONTINUED 

55 

40. 0 

270.50 

STENOGRAPHERS  -  CONTINUE!) 

95 

o 

o 

244.53 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

PURL IC  UTILITIES  - 

122 

40.0 

278.00 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

91 

40.0 

26C.5C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

69 

40.0 

265.00 

NON»ANUF ACTURI NG  - 

A  *  C  17 

40.0 

250.03 

PURL IC  UTILITIES - - 

TRANSCR IBING-MACHINF  TYPISTS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

TYPISTS! 

MANUFACTURING  - 

9  32 

40.0 

256.53 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG! 

3*085 

40. C 

248.00 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

899 

40.3 

26C.00 

1*165 

39.  5 

257.00 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  *  - 

339 

40. C 

223.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

351 

39.  5 

22C.00 

331 

40.3 

237. 5C 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  8! 

186 

39.5 

329.00 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG ! 

retail  trade  - 

151 

39.  5 

332.50 

780 

39.  5 

283.50 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

129 

40.0 

269.03 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

651 

39.  5 

286.53 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

185 

40. C 

295.00 

37C 

39.5 

290.50 

FILE  CLERKS*  CL  A  S  ^  B - 

942 

40.  C 

259.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

356 

40. C 

276.00 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C  - 

586 

39.5 

253.00 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

56 

40. C 

283.50 

277 

39.  5 

253.50 

MESSENGERS  - 

107 

40.0 

237. 5C 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

85 

40.0 

251.00 

1*0  36 

40.0 

230.50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

227 

40.0 

248.09 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

809 

40.  0 

225.50 

273 

40.0 

213.50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTIONT STS- 

115 

40.0 

201.00 

manufacturing - 1 

1*015 

40.0 

219.50 

NONMANUFACTURING - I 

185 

40.0 

2 1C • 50 

OROER  CLERKS - | 

8  30 

43.  0 

221.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

400 

40.0 

238.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

164 

40. C 

208.50 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1*716 

39.  5 

229.00 

OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

480 

40.0 

258.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

1.2  36 

39.  5 

217.50 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

723 

43.0 

210.00 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hours 

earnings1 

(standard) 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

woikert 


Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMFN — CONTINUED 


.156 

39.  5 

236. 5C 

285 

40.  0 

268.50 

871 

39.  5 

226. OC 

484 

40.0 

215.00 

560 

40.0 

213.50 

195 

40.0 

243.00 

365 

39.  5 

198. O'' 

239 

40. C 

199.50 

64 

39.  5 

203.50 

64 

39.  5 

203. 5C 

129 

40.  0 

175.50 

72 

40.  9 

163.50 

209 

40.  0 

185.00 

166 

39.  5 

185.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADF  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLFRKS*  CLASS  a  - ; 

MANUF  ACTURING  - 

NON" A  NUF ACTURI NG - 

PURL IC  UTIL  I  TIES - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  *  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONM ANUF ACTURI NG  - 

wholesale  trade  - 

RETAIL  TRAnE  - 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


63 

40.  C 

161 .0? 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

2  33 

39.  5 

168.50 

manufacturing  - 

51 

40.  0 

19C.OO 

nonmanufacturing  - 

182 

39.  5 

162.5? 

PUBLIC  UTILI TIES  - 

63 

39.  5 

lfl^.OC 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

retail  TRAHE  - 

99 

39.5 

174.0? 

81 

39.  5 

173.0'' 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

103 

39.  5 

138.00 

NON“ANUF ACTURI NG  - 

85 

39.  5 

138.53 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  - 

161 

39.  5 

145.00 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

1  32 

39.  5 

1 39.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  P  - 

243 

40. 3 

183.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

81 

40.  D 

201.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

162 

39.  5 

174.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE  - 

114 

40. 0 

198.50 

retail  TRADE  - 

52 

40.0 

217.00 

62 

40.  0 

183.50 

270 

40.  0 

167.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

59 

40. C 

213.03 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

211 

»D.O 

155.00 

161 

40.  0 

1 32. OC 

COMPUTEP  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

223 

40.  0 

145.50 

(BUSINESS)  - 

181 

40.  0 

134. QO 

manufacturing  - 

161 

40.  0 

132.00 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
( mean*) 


Weekly 

houn 

(standard) 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


2*479 

40.0 

233. OC 

759 

40. C 

210.0? 

1.7  20 

40.0 

20''. 0? 

506 

4C.^ 

231. OC 

472 

40. G 

21 3.0r 

577 

40.  C 

166. 5C 

59 

40.3 

198.53 

904 

40.3 

236.50 

366 

40.0 

235.5C 

5  38 

40.  0 

237.03 

153 

40.3 

265.00 

213 

40.  3 

242.5'* 

101 

40.  0 

21 ?.0  ' 

1.575 

40.  r 

1 84.0? 

393 

40.  r 

1 86.50 

1.182 

40.  3 

183.0^ 

259 

39.  5 

188.5? 

476 

40.3 

157.00 

237 

40.0 

214.00 

1  12 

40.  3 

231.50 

1  25 

39.  5 

199.03 

26 

40.  C 

241 .0? 

962 

40.0 

2CC.50 

241 

40.  ? 

208.53 

721 

39.  5 

198.00 

t  7  3 

40.  C 

223.00 

308 

39.5 

1  9«  .  GC* 

1  39 

40.  c 

186.50 

389 

39.  5 

217.50 

95 

40.0 

225. 5C 

294 

39.  5 

215.03 

79 

40.  ? 

245. CO 

114 

39.  5 

210.CC 

59 

40.  r 

193.53 

573 

40.0 

189. CO 

1  46 

40.  ? 

197.50 

427 

39.  5 

186.50 

9« 

40.0 

205.00 

1  94 

40.  3 

18a. 5c 

8C 

40.  0 

1 8 1 . 5  J 

465 

39.  5 

433.5? 

168 

40.  C 

433.5? 

297 

39. 5 

404. OC 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979  —  Continued 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUE" 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)  -  CONTINUED 


COMPUTE R  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  a  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  ,  CLASS  R - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  •  CLASS  C - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS): 
MANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  («USINFSS). 
CLASS  R  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  I 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - I 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  a 

nonmanufacturing  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

( mean2) 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 

hours* 

(standard 

|  Weekly 
earnings* 
(standard) 

Weekly 

hour.* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 

PROFESSION*!.  »N0  TECHNIC»L 

professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  * 

$ 

Continued 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R  - 

225 

40.  0 

244. 5C 

$ 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

79 

40.  0 

245.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  C- 

1  33 

AO,  0 

47S.Q0 

NONMANUF ACTURI NF  - 

146 

40.0 

244.00 

88 

39.5 

474. 5C 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

87 

40.0 

206.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

78 

40.0 

204.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

213 

AO.  C 

395.57 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

96 

AO.  C 

389.50 

DRAFTERS  - 

925 

40.0 

296.00 

117 

39.  5 

401. OC 

MANUFACTURING  - 

604 

40.  0 

298.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

321 

40.0 

289.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

WHOLESALE  traoe  - 

81 

39.  5 

276. CO 

(BUSINESS)  - 

119 

39.  5 

3  3  B  .  5  0 

nonmanufacturing  - 

92 

39.  5 

34C.50 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  a  - 

329 

40.  0 

355.00 

53 

AO.C 

334.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

2  30 

40.0 

363. CO 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

99 

40.  0 

337.03 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

45 

40.0 

68 

AO.  0 

339.50 

PURL IC  UTILITIES  - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

362 

40.0 

286. 5C 

113 

39.  5 

338.50 

150 

PURL IC  UTILITIES  - 

73 

40.0 

281 .00 

392 

AO.  0 

251.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R  - 

1  17 

AO.  0 

266.00 

drafters,  class  C  - 

220 

40.0 

223.50 

275 

40.0 

245.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

150 

40.0 

221.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

80 

40.  0 

319.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN^ 

40.0 

5  i 

39.  5 

312.50 

941 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  A- 

276 

40.0 

330. CO 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

222 

ELECTRONICS  TFCHNICHNS.  CLASS  R- 

470 

40.0 

277.00 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

445 

- L 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Averace 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

houta 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning.* 

(standard) 

$ 

288 

0 

O 

. 

o 

232.00 

182 

39.  5 

365.50 

155 

39.0 

361.50 

84 

39.  5 

323. OC 

71 

39.0 

323.00 

39 

40.0 

324.00 

169 

40.0 

235.00 

57 

40.0 

239.00 

97 

0 

o 

o 

234.00 

59 

40.  0 

232.00 

176 

40.0 

264.50 

103 

40.0 

263.50 

89 

40.0 

283.50 

54 

40.0 

287.00 

99 

40.0 

304.50 

80 

40.0 

305.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tobies. 


Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  large  establishments, 
Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS 

manufacturing  - 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS 

manufacturing  - 


MAINTENANCE  painters 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY!  -| 

MANUFACTURING - ; 

NONMANUFACTURI NG  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES )  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM) 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


STATIONARY  engineers 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  earnings  * ** 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Number 

* 

* 

% 

* 

\ 

4 

% 

* 

S 

S 

* 

% 

* 

% 

% 

s 

% 

S 

*  ( 

* 

of 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.8C 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7. 6  C 

7.80 

8.  20 

8. 60 

9.  PC 

9.40 

9. 8C10 

.2010. 

60 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

1  Middle  range  2 

Under 

and 

~ 

- 

~ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

5.00 

5.20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.80 

6.0'"' 

6.20 

6.40 

6. 60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.6° 

7.80 

8.  20 

8.  6C 

9.00 

9.  4? 

9.801C. 2C1? 

.  6  0 

s 

$ 

$  s 

1 

268 

9.  35 

9.93 

9. 1C-  9.97 

3 

- 

3 

- 

l 

- 

- 

8 

1 

3 

5 

_ 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 1 

77 

8 

105 

22 

1  1 

170 

9.80 

9.  96 

9.93-10. 14 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

6 

5 

8 

105 

22 

1  1 

1.178 

9.60 

9.  83 

9.05-1C. 1 3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

14 

6 

44 

56 

61 

2  5C 

71 

544 

66 

6  C 

965 

9.73 

10.03 

9.6  2—1 C • 1 3 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

14 

5 

4a 

56 

43 

59 

70 

543 

68 

6C 

215 

8.85 

9.  10 

9.10-  9.93 

* 

- 

3 

3 

- 

8 

4 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

14 

_ 

2 

2 

5 

76 

31 

45 

IP 

102 

9.  39 

9.93 

9.71-  9.96 

3 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

31 

45 

1  ? 

- 

659 

9.57 

9.  93 

9.10-1D.13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

16 

1 

127 

1  1C 

1  3 

382 

2 

549 

9.68 

9.  96 

8.97-10.13 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

16 

1 

117 

1C 

13 

382 

2 

- 

1.619 

9.  30 

9.  10 

8.97-  9.98 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

- 

6 

1  4 

13 

10 

5 

1  8 

42 

5 

52 

1  58 

179 

3  2P 

89 

447 

25  3 

1.243 

9.  39 

9.  96 

8.37-10.13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

6 

1  4 

13 

9 

3 

14 

4? 

5 

5C 

1  58 

149 

4 

87 

4  31 

2  5  3 

776 

9. Cl 

9.  10 

9.05-  9. 1C 

' 

" 

2 

1 

~ 

“ 

- 

1 

? 

4 

2 

30 

316 

2 

16 

- 

642 

8.32 

7.  94 

7. 99-  S.93 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

24 

. 

25 

2 

2 

2 

301 

20 

135 

67 

15 

25 

4 

1  4 

132 

8.  1  5 

8.  23 

6.60-  9.93 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

22 

- 

23 

- 

- 

2 

2 

_ 

6 

20 

8 

8 

25 

4 

6 

510 

8.  37 

7.  94 

7.94-  8.72 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

295 

127 

59 

1  5 

- 

8 

1.220 

9.52 

9.  23 

9.1 0—  9.96 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

176 

4  38 

63 

4  48 

95 

837 

9.71 

9.93 

9.23-  9.98 

“ 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

176 

55 

6? 

448 

95 

- 

6C 

9.76 

9.  93 

9.53-10. 18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  3 

_ 

15 

19 

1  1 

2 

60 

9.  76 

9.  93 

9.53-10.  18 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

15 

19 

1  1 

2 

197 

9.  4  1 

9.  23 

9.10-10.03 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

6 

1 

5 

1  21 

64 

133 

9.  56 

9.  23 

9.23-1 0.C3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

5 

57 

- 

64 

- 

- 

1.038 

5. *9 

5.55 

4.85-  5.55 

-321 

- 

2 

497 

_ 

143 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

4 

6 

6 

12 

_ 

47 

85 

7.95 

8.68 

7.17-  8.68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

4 

12 

- 

- 

- 

47 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

279 

8.  33 

8.  51 

7.80-  8.74 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

7 

6 

1  4 

56 

53 

1  34 

. 

279 

8.33 

8.  51 

7.80-  8.79 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

7 

6 

14 

56 

53 

134 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

227  ' 

8.  50 

8.  40 

8.23-  8.84 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

, 

1 

14 

1  19 

83 

9 

227 

8.  50 

8.  40 

8.23-  8.84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

14 

119 

83 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•  16 

8.16  1 

9.  10 

6.34-  9.96 

25 

2 

10 

26 

3 

9 

20 

20 

6 

9 

10 

1  3 

7 

11 

3 

9 

15 

7 

48 

3  3 

86 

4  a 

210 

9.52 

9.  96 

9.62-1  7.13 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

5 

2 

- 

- 

2 

5 

1 

u 

2 

2 

10 

6 

6 

32 

86 

4tt 

_ 

206  | 

6.77, 

6.  39 

5.59-  7.90 

**25 

2 

10 

24 

3 

8 

1  5 

18 

6 

9 

8 

8 

6 

7 

1 

7 

5 

1 

42 

1 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  126  at  5  4  to  $4.20;  and  195  at  $4.80  to  $5. 

**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  4  at  $4.40  to  $4.60;  16  at  $4.60  to  $4.80;  and  5  at  $4.80  to  $5. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments, 
Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Mean  * 

Median  * 

Middle  range  * 

s 

2.80 

and 

under 

% 

3.00 

% 

3.20 

% 

3.40 

% 

3.60 

1 

3.  80 

% 

4.00 

% 

a.20 

4 

4.40 

* 

4.60 

s 

4.80 

% 

5.20 

5.60 

* 

6 

•  cc 

s 

6.40 

S 

6.80 

4 

7.  20 

4 

7.60 

* 

8.  00 

\ 

8.40 

s 

8 

.80 

* 

9  ,?0 

T - 

9.60 

and 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4. CO 

4.20 

0.40 

4.60 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6 

.  40 

6.8  D 

7.  20 

7.  6C 

8.00 

8.  4C 

8.80 

9 

.  2C 

9  •  60 

1*939 

$ 

7.  96 
6.74 

8.31 

7.58 

* 

8.  74 

1  5.  54 
8.  78 
8.  74 

$  $ 

6.57-  9.30 
5.54-  8.84 
8.47-  9.30 
6.57-  8.74 

2 

“ 

— 

18 

3 

18 

21 

15 

14 

36 

246 

24 

4C 

12? 

13 

57 

7 

1C 

548 

99 

646 

- 

1*505 

— 

~ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

3 

10 

7 

223 

- 

18 

27 

2 

4 

4 

25 

53 

58 

- 

- 

~ 

1  8 

3 

1  8 

21 

12 

4 

29 

23 

24 

22 

95 

11 

53 

7 

6 

523 

46 

58  P 

- 

' 

2 

— 

“ 

18 

~ 

1  8 

6 

9 

22 

19 

24 

19 

95 

1  1 

53 

7 

6 

399 

- 

- 

6.18 

4.91 

5.  41 
4.  56 

4.40-  8.68 
4.25-  5.41 

65 

2 

~ 

“ 

2 

3 

2 

17 

10 

- 

1  6 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

- 

- 

4 

4 

25 

- 

- 

2 

~ 

“ 

2 

3 

2 

17 

7 

- 

1  3 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

737 

8.05 

9.15 

8.  65 

9.  30 
6.  57 

6.57-  9.4C 
6.00-  8.84 
6.57-  9.40 
5.28-  6.57 

16 

— 

— 

~ 

1  6 

4 

10 

16 

22 

12 

21 

98 

8 

41 

- 

- 

3C 

74 

360 

- 

6  32 

8.15 
6. 04 

” 

- 

— 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

10 

4 

7 

- 

16 

9 

- 

1 

- 

- 

20 

28 

1C 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

16 

- 

1  6 

a 

5 

- 

12 

15 

12 

5 

89 

8 

40 

- 

- 

10 

46 

354 

- 

" 

~ 

16 

~ 

1  6 

4 

5 

- 

1  2 

15 

12 

2 

89 

8 

4C 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKORI VERS.  T RA C TOR- TRA I LER  - 

814 

808 

447 

8.70 

8.71 
8.55 

8.  74 

8.  74 
8.  74 

8.74-  9.30 
8.74-  9.30 
8.74-  8.78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

5 

9 

12 

3 

1 

16 

7 

6 

513 

_ 

234 

_ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

4 

9 

12 

1 

1 

13 

7 

6 

513 

- 

230 

- 

" 

~ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

9 

12 

1 

1 

13 

7 

6 

398 

~ 

- 

- 

6.  87 

6.  40 

5.43-  8.63 
5.35-  7.21 

50 

6.8  4 

6.41 

~ 

~ 

1 

3 

1 

2 

- 

4 

6 

9 

8 

3 

7 

7 

3 

- 

7 

25 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

“ 

4 

6 

6 

4 

2 

7 

6 

3 

- 

7 

- 

1 

1 

1 

6.80 

7.56 

6.15 

6.43 

6.87 
7.  10 

5.  81 

6.  10 

4.9 2-  8.63 
5.99-  9.18 
4.48-  8.63 
4.48-  8.63 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1  39 
163 
121 

- 

1  1 

8 

2 

8 

4 

8 

1  3 

1 

15 

5 

1  7 

5 

7 

4 

30 

18 

13 

2 

1  4 

1  1 

21 

20 

16 

4 

2 

2 

14 

14 

57 

7 

1  1 
10 

5 

5 

27 

*27 

~ 

1  1 

8 

2 

4 

8 

1  2 

10 

12 

3 

12 

11 

3 

1 

12 

- 

- 

50 

1 

- 

- 

3 

3 

8 

2 

4 

3 

Q 

2 

9 

3 

9 

7 

3 

1 

12 

- 

4? 

1 

- 

- 

465 

269 

196 

5.70 
5.93 
5.  39 

5.  10 
5.14 
4.95 

4.81-  6.83 
4.65-  6.83 
4.90-  5.85 

1 

35 

2 

“ 

~ 

1  4 

59 

150 

28 

33 

13 

7 

69 

17 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

24 

~ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

— 

32 

1  2 

40 

53 

20 

12 

8 

1 

49 

8 

- 

3 

5 

1 

1 

24 

2 

~ 

1 

3 

2 

19 

97 

8 

21 

5 

6 

20 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

866 

6.  24 
6.18 
5.  65 

6.  33 

6.  00 

4.  70 

4.48-  8.20 

4.48-  8.2C 

3.49-  8.49 

48 

44 

19 

8 

4 

8 

6 

20 

82 

45 

24 

35 

51 

45 

9 

67 

35 

16 

1  54 

146 

- 

- 

- 

462 

19 

8 

4 

8 

6 

20 

82 

45 

24 

35 

51 

45 

8 

23 

23 

12 

1  54 

146 

- 

- 

- 

48 

19 

8 

4 

8 

6 

- 

70 

29 

16 

7 

39 

4 

- 

- 

5 

1 

8 

1  46 

- 

- 

- 

1*125 

448 

677 

476 

5.  39 
5.  77 
5.  15 

4.  38 

4.  97 

5.  25 

4.  50 

3.85 

3.90-  6.79 
4.30-  7.20 
3.70-  6.79 
3.40-  4.90 

8 

27 

71 

66 

47 

87 

77 

54 

33 

20 

122 

29 

14 

25 

172 

65 

1  41 

- 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

20 

~ 

14 

- 

47 

40 

P 

2 

87 

8 

6 

1? 

2 

62 

1  4G 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

51 

66 

33 

87 

30 

14 

25 

18 

35 

21 

8 

13 

1 7  C 

3 

1 

- 

67 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

8 

27 

51 

66 

31 

78 

30 

14 

25 

18 

33 

21 

7 

1C 

41 

- 

1 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

880 

596 

6.99 

6.61 

7.78 

7.71 

6.  21 
7.66 
4.55 

7.  32 

6.  72 

8.  35 

8.  49 

5.  30 

7.  92 

4.  55 

5.81-  8.35 
5.40-  7.54 
7.54-  8.56 
6.87-  8.56 

“ 

“ 

4 

“ 

30 

16 

70 

33 

38 

59 

44 

79 

33 

147 

72 

74 

1  59 

- 

- 

22 

“ 

— 

” 

4 

28 

12 

64 

29 

35 

36 

28 

78 

28 

1  35 

70 

- 

3° 

- 

- 

22 

180 

640 

342 

298 

~ 

“ 

— 

~ 

“ 

2 

“ 

4 

6 

4 

3 

23 

19 

1 

5 

12 

2 

74 

1  29 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

6 

4 

3 

23 

1 

1 

5 

~ 

2 

“ 

1  29 

- 

“ 

4.5C-  7.92 
5.70-  9.56 
4.11-  5.00 

1 

12 

25 

16 

6 

1  3 

63 

34 

74 

61 

49 

12 

17 

12 

33 

20 

41 

1 

14 

25 

26 

82 

“ 

~ 

~ 

- 

” 

“ 

8 

1  2 

15 

25 

25 

5 

2 

1 1 

32 

20 

39 

1 

1  4 

25 

26 

8? 

12 

25 

16 

6 

1  3 

55 

2? 

59 

36 

24 

7 

15 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

640 

342 

6.21 

7.66 

4.55 

5.  30 

7.  92 

4.  55 

4.50-  7.92 
5.70-  9.56 
4.11-  5.00 

1 

12 

25 

16 

6 

13 

63 

34 

74 

61 

49 

12 

17 

12 

33 

20 

41 

1 

14 

25 

26 

**'82 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

” 

“ 

8 

12 

15 

25 

25 

5 

2 

1  1 

32 

20 

19 

1 

14 

25 

26 

82 

1 

3 

12 

25 

16 

6 

1  3 

55 

22 

59 

36 

24 

7 

1^ 

1 

l 

- 

2 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS  - 

6.757 

623 

6.134 

68 

515 

5*432 

3.  32 
5.  20 

3.  1  3 
5.  1  5 
4.15 

2.98 

2.  90 
4.43 

2.  90 

4.  23 

3.  55 

2.  90 

2.90-  3.10 
3.93-  7.02 
2.90-  3.00 
3.86-  7.09 
3.25-  4.24 
2.90-  2.95 

4  26C 

897 

284 

170 

262 

153 

98 

110 

64 

24 

44 

49 

51 

13 

2 

106 

52 

1 

65 

48 

_ 

_ 

. 

15 

1? 

38 

32 

4  1 

91 

26 

55 

30 

13 

23 

15 

32 

1C 

2 

90 

52 

- 

20 

26 

- 

- 

- 

4245 

885 

138 

221 

62 

72 

59 

34 

11 

21 

34 

19 

X 

- 

16 

- 

1 

45 

22 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

6 

“ 

6 

2 

2 

18 

- 

- 

2 

5 

2 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

5« 

/  6 

82 

63 

29 

32 

8 

7 

11 

8 

29 

17 

- 

- 

- 

1 

23 

22 

- 

- 

- 

4  196 

815 

1  43 

36 

140 

31 

29 

17 

1  0 

1  1 

" 

' 

' 

“ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  at  $9.60  to  $  10;  and  25  at  $  10  to  $  10.40. 

**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  76  at  $9.60  to  $  10;  5  at  $  10  to  $  10.40;  and  1  at  $  10.40  to  $  10.80. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


MAINTENANCE.  TOOLROOM.  AND 
POUERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  electricians 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  machinists 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MAINTENANCE  sheet-metal  workers  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 


millwrights  - 

MANUF  acturing 


267 

170 


1  *C16 

959 


201 

102 


655 

545 


1  .  491 
1.239 


564 

132 


1.220 

837 


60 

60 


197 
1  33 


Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings  * 


$ 

9.  36 
9.80 

9.68 

9.73 

8.95 
9.  39 

9.57 

9.67 

9.  32 
9.  39 


8.  28 
8.  15 


9.52 

9.71 


9.76 
9.  76 


9.41 

9.56 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  and  custootal 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  — 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

warehousemen: 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

retail  trade  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 


MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS! 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


85 

277 

277 

227 

227 

414 

208 

206 


7.95 

8.  33 
8.33 

8.  5G 
8.50 


GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 

GUARDS.  CLASS  P  — 
MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


8.  1  5 
9.52 
6.77 


JANITORS.  PORTERS.  » NO  CLEANERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


material  movement  AND  custootal 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


TRUCKORIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TURI NG 
RETAIL  trade  — 


1 .845 
434 
1.411 
636 


8.CC 

6.74 
8.  38 
7.69 


OROER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG 
RETAIL  TRAOE  - 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LARORERS 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEDIUM  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


106 

64 

652 

135 

547 


6.  19 
4.91 

8.17 

7.47 

8.31 


JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

SERVICES  - 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 
(mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings  * 

806 

$ 

8.70 

800 

8.72 

439 

8.  56 

61 

7.48 

231 

7.13 

122 

7.  70 

252 

5.93 

639 

6.84 

581 

6.  81 

242 

6.66 

835 

5.  39 

413 

5.68 

422 

5.  1C 

346 

4.53 

834 

7. CO 

564 

6.63 

270 

7.  78 

166 

7.70 

591 

6.25 

322 

7.65 

269 

4.58 

591 

6.  25 

322 

7.65 

269 

4.  58 

3.  1  33 

3.60 

492 

5.40 

2.641 

3.26 

322 

4.  24 

2.190 

3.01 

227 

4.  56 

224 

4.53 

220 

4.53 

269 

5.52 

234 

5.  33 

3.593 

3.C7 

1  31 

4.4  4 

3.462 

3.02 

162 

3.93 

3.242 

2.95 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

’  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  o.nly  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 

In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
8 ample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie-Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high- wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A-7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  chang;e  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (it  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 


Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -r  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra- establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied, 
Houston,  Tex.,  April  1979 


Industry  division  2 

Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Within  scope  of  study 1 2 3  4 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  -  - 

- 

2.262 

342 

533*679 

10C 

239.134 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

584 

100 

1 69 . 306 

32 

79*584 

nonmanufacturing  - 

- 

1*678 

242 

364.373 

68 

159.550 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION.  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5 - 

50 

199 

39 

64.833 

1  2 

4  1*  878 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

50 

341 

42 

63*522 

1  2 

19*878 

RETAIL  TRADE6  - 

5C 

491 

68 

1 15.923 

22 

59.266 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  and  real  ESTATE  b - 

50 

249 

25 

45.566 

9 

1 3*028 

SERVICES  6  7 - 

50 

398 

68 

74.529 

1  4 

25.500 

LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

- 

ITT 

1C9 

257.768 

10C 

198.057 

MANUFACTURING  - 

590 

72 

38 

96.387 

37 

67*337 

nonmanufacturing  - 

- 

101 

71 

161.381 

63 

1  30.720 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION,  and 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

500 

19 

14 

43.886 

1  7 

37. 826 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

500 

1  8 

11 

21.922 

9 

14,781 

RETAIL  trade**  - 

500 

41 

27 

66.829 

26 

52.927 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE6  - 

500 

6 

5 

10.695 

4 

SERVICES  6  7 - 

500 

17 

14 

18.049 

7 

16.066 

1  The  Houston  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Brazoria,  Fort  Bend, 
Harris,  Liberty,  Montgomery,  and  Waller  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope 
of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended, 
however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends 
or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments 
are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 

limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 
area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  'public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B -series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates , 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  worker s .  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions .  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 
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SECR  ET  ARY — Continue  d 


Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Classi 


LS— 2 


LS-3 


LS— 4 


fication  by  Level — Continued 

b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

a<  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3 ,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5,  000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  persons;  or 

e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 


NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 

LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR— 2) - Continued 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  ar r angements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary's 
supervisor 


LS— 1 _ 

LS— 2 _ 

LS— 3 _ 

LS— 4 _ 


Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 


LR— 1 

Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


LR— 2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  In  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions ,  etc. 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Ope  rator  -Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  -RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes,  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
include  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  drders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training; 
emphasizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be 
quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 
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Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  inshre  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller), 
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cost  distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
the  accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  type 
of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing-machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  ari3  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping-machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 
credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
numeric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  'on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions . 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu¬ 
ments.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
train  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 
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Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specified 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results,  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 
their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys- 
tcms  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched- 
uling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed, 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining 
equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
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accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by 
computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be 
processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow; 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of 
program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 
systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must-  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements .  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
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linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required 
procedures . 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions  to 
determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into 
circuit,  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  errors 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervisor 
or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requirements 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are  of 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available. 
May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on  a 
regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
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required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
major  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
standard  correction  techniques. 

OR 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
segments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May 
assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
expected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
level  operator  on  complex  programs. 

DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is 
reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter¬ 
minations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 
level  drafters. 


Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 
manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  .  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DR AFTER -TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  co  determine  manunctions ,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 

or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit - includes,  but  is  not  limited 

to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meter s ,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
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electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs, 
counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter '  s  handtools,  portable  power  tools, 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
work.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 
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Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general, 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
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acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  _  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laving 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 

engaged _ in _ installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

are  excluded.  "  — 1 - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates ,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment’ 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
v. or ker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves :  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the’ 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  fo’r  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers*  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  IV2  tons,  usually  4  wheels ) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 

(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor -tr ailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 

Shipper  s  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


or 


Protects  property  from 
interference.  Duties  involve 


theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
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foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons . 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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over,  or  from  the  S^P®rl"®  Q2  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 

SumenTsa  Agd0ir’ectory'  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
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Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


_  2025-63, 

1978T-I~I _  2025-58, 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  19  <  3 - ~  — 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept. 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grov-e,  2025- 

Calif. ,  Oct.  1978  1  - -  2025- 

May  1978  1 - 

1978  1  - 


Atlanta,  Ga 
Baltimore,  Md 
Billings,  Mont. 


65, 

2025-28, 

.  „  1Q7K.  2025-50, 

July  1978-.--- -  2025-15, 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Man  - -  2025-43, 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978  - — 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  197  8  1 - 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 - 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept 
Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1978 


1978  1 - 


2025-71, 

2025-22, 

2025-51, 

2025-32, 

2025-39, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio—  Ky.— Ind.^July  197  8 -  2025-49, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  19711 -  2025-59, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  -----  -------  2025-29^ 

Corpus  Chris ti,  Tex  July  1 9  -  -----  _  2025-52 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978 

'  Moline,  Iowa— Ill. , 


"  _  2025 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  19(9  2025-66’. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  — ------  "  __  2025-48, 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1  <8  -  _ 2025-68, 

Denvei^-Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  19  <8 


$  1.00 
$  1.20 

$  1.30 
$  1.40 
$  1.50 
$  1.00 
80  cents 
$  1.50 
$  1.30 
70  cents 
$  1.20 
$  1.30 
$  1.10 
$  1.30 
$  1.50 
$  1.00 
$  1.50 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  1.20 


2050-7, 


$  1.50 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  ivn  -  2025-31,  $1.20 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978  ^ -  2025-45,  $1.00 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  197 8  — ----  “““T^TT  (To  be  surveyed) 

Gary— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  A  g.  ,  2025-41.  $1.20 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  ---------  - 

Greensboro-Winston -Salem-High  Point,  2025-46, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 -  ----------------  2025-3o’ 

Greenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  19(8 -  2050-12, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  - -  2050-15, 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  - -  2050-3, 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979-- - 2025-57, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  197  8  -  2050-9. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  - ~~  _  2025-67, 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1J9 7 8  ^  2025-53, 

jqygl  2025-61, 

~  1 _  2025-69, 

_  2025-62 

Memphis, 


Dec.  1978 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans..  Sept.  1978  — 
Los  Angeles- Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct. 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind. ,  Nov.  1978  -  ------- 

Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  197  8 


$  1.00 
$  1.00 
$  l.io 
$  1.30 
$  1.00 
$  1.50 
$  1.20 
$  1.00 
$1.30 
$  1.50 
$  1.00 
$  1.00 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


Jan.  1979- 


Va.- 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 - 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.-Wis 

Nassau — Suffolk,  N.  Y. ,  June  197  8  - 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 - - - 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  — - - 

New  York,  N.  Y.-N.J.,  May  197  8  - 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth, 

N.C.,  May  197  8  - -  -- 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Ports  mouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  _Va.— N.C.,  May  197 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  197  8  - 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.^1978 - 

Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa,  Oct.  197  8 - ----“-f - 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J.,  June  1978  - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1 9  7  9  ‘  - - 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978  1  - 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.,  May  1978  - 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1978  -------------------- 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  19(8 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 - -- - 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  197  8 - - - 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1979  - 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  - 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  --- - - - 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  197  8  - 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  - 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  197  8 - - - - - 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 - 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  - — - 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 - 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  - - 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  ^1 9 7 8  - 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978  - 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1978  - - - 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va. ,  Mar.  1979 - - 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  197  8 — — - - 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978  - 

York,  Pa., .Feb.  1979 - 


2025-60,  $1.30 
2050-8,  $1.30 

2050-1,  $1.30 

2025-33,  $1.30 
2050-5,  $1.30 

2050-2,  $1.30 

2025-35,  $1.50 

2025-20,  70  cents 

2025-21,  80  cents 
2025-47,  $1.00 
2025-40,  $1.00 
2025-56,  $1.00 
2025-36,  $1.20 
2025-54,  $1.30 
2050-11,  $1.50 
2025-70,  $1.20 
2025-25,  $1.00 
2025-37,  $1.10 
2025-42,  $1.20 

2025-27,  $1.40 
2025-26,  80  cents 
2050-13,  $1.50 
2025-75,  $1.00 
2025-64,  $1.00 
2025-72,  $1.30 
2025-17,  70  cents 
2025-73,  $  1.00 
2050-14,  $1.20 
2025-9,  $1.20 

2025-74,  $1.00 
2025-44,  $1.00 
2025-24,  $1.20 
2025-55,  $1.20 
2025-34,  $  1.00 
2050-4,  $1.20 

2025-16,  80  cents 
.  2025-19,  $1.10 
.  2050-6,  $1.00 


❖ 
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rices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
>ata  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 


and  are  subject  to  change, 
provisions  are  also  presented. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Official  Business 
Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Regional  Offices 


Region  I 

1603  JFK  Federal  Building 
Government  Center 
Boston,  Mass  02203 
Phone  223-6761  (Area  Code  617) 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Region  V 

9th  Floor,  230  S  Dearborn  St 

Chicago,  til  60604 

Phone  353-1880  (Area  Code  312) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Region  II 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  May  1979  survey  of  occupational 
earnings  in  the  Toledo,  Ohio— Michigan,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional 
office  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant 
Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and 
salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


Also  available  for  the  Toledo  area  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates 
for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees, 
local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies 
of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  c»ver 
for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  had 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  nurrrber  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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Earnings 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1979 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

■ANUF AC TURING  - 

rorranufacturing  — 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRE  TARIES  t  CLASS  A 
RANUFACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B 

RANUF ACTURING  - 

RONRANUFACTURI NE  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS 

ranufacturing  - 

NONRARUFACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D 

RARUFACTURIRG  - 

RORRANUFACTURIRG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  class  E 
RARUFACTURIRG  - 


STER 06 RAPHE RS  - 

RANUFACTURING  - 

NORRARUF  ACT  URINE 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL 

RANUFACTURING  - 

NORRANUF ACTURI NE  - 


TYPISTS  - 

RANUFACTURING  - 

RONRANUFACTURINE  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

ranufacturing  - 

RONRANUF  ACTURI NE 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

RANUFACTURING  - 

NONRANUFACTURI NE  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONRANUF  ACTURI NE 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 
NONRANUFACTURINE  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C 
NONRANUF ACTURI NE  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(itaadard) 


Weekly  earning* 
( *t  an  da  rd) 


130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200 


*0  20 

39.5 

$ 

249.50 

$ 

245. OC 

$  $ 

2 11.50-282.50 

13 

23 

9 

14 

28 

689 

40.0 

262.50 

254.00 

223.50-295.00 

- 

- 

10 

14 

3 

3 

3 

18 

331 

39.0 

222.50 

222. 5C 

1 90.00-255.50 

- 

- 

3 

9 

6 

11 

25 

31 

79 

40.  0 

212.00 

210.00 

173.50-240.00 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

6 

9 

10 

83 

39.  5 

300.50 

276.00 

251.00-348.50 

_ 

_ 

67 

39.  5 

318.50 

324.00 

261.00-363.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

199 

39.  5 

269. OC 

267.00 

221.50-306.50 

_ 

_ 

3 

6 

165 

40.0 

279.00 

276.00 

238.00-310.50 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

34 

39.0 

219.50 

195.50 

1 95.00-254.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

422 

40.0 

246.50 

240.00 

2 16.00-279.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

1  5 

9 

318 

40.0 

252. OC 

242.00 

220.50-282.0^ 

- 

_ 

_ 

7 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

104 

39.  0 

231.50 

224. 50 

195.50-269.53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

6 

133 

40.0 

229.00 

225.00 

1 86.50-268.00 

_ 

_ 

6 

7 

3 

6 

3 

16 

80 

40. C 

249.50 

245.00 

212.00-298.50 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

9 

53 

39.  5 

197.50 

184.00 

161.00-240.00 

- 

- 

3 

7 

3 

6 

3 

7 

35 

40.0 

200.53 

177.00 

156.50-249.50 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

4 

151 

40.0 

234.50 

249.50 

203.50-257.50 

_ 

_ 

7 

9 

_ 

4 

1 

11 

59 

40.0 

226.00 

252.00 

162.00-262.50 

- 

- 

7 

7 

- 

3 

- 

6 

143 

40.  0 

239.50 

238. 50 

1 95.50-273.50 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

_ 

8 

4 

12 

7C 

39.  5 

223.50 

2 1  8 . 50 

1 90.00-251.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

3 

10 

73 

40.  0 

254. 5C 

273.  50 

222.00-286.00 

" 

- 

1 

2 

- 

4 

1 

2 

41 

40.  0 

270.00 

273.50 

255.50-273.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

102 

40.0 

227.50 

222.00 

1 89.00-253.50 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

_ 

8 

3 

12 

57 

39. 5 

212.00 

207.00 

1 86.00-236.00 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

4 

3 

10 

45 

40.0 

247.00 

240.00 

196.50-315.50 

- 

1 

2 

- 

4 

- 

2 

269 

39.0 

189.50 

175.00 

1 50.00-210.00 

3 

4 

18 

44 

1  7 

38 

33 

24 

109 

39.  5 

207. 5C 

185.00 

1 65.50-257.00 

- 

- 

- 

14 

4 

20 

12 

10 

160 

39.0 

176.50 

164.00 

143.50-1 87.51 

3 

4 

18 

30 

13 

18 

21 

14 

35 

40.0 

241. 50 

240. OC 

206.50-251.50 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5 

74 

39.0 

207.50 

201.50 

144.00-256.00 

_ 

_ 

6 

1  5 

5 

1 

5 

3 

25 

38.  5 

262.50 

272.00 

247.00-286.50 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

49 

39.0 

180.00 

159.00 

140.00-210.00 

- 

6 

15 

5 

1 

4 

2 

195 

39.5 

182.50 

172.50 

150.00-190.50 

3 

4 

12 

29 

1  2 

37 

28 

21 

84 

40.  C 

191.50 

175.00 

164.50-206.00 

- 

- 

- 

14 

4 

20 

1  1 

9 

111 

39.  0 

175.50 

164.00 

147.50-187.50 

3 

4 

12 

15 

8 

17 

17 

12 

26 

40.  0 

232.00 

220.00 

1 96.00-240.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5 

180 

38.0 

143.50 

132.00 

1 25. 50-150. OC 

18 

35 

60 

16 

20 

5 

1  3 

2 

169 

38.0 

140. OC 

132.00 

125.50-149.50 

18 

35 

60 

14 

17 

5 

1 1 

2 

30 

39.  0 

153. OC 

132. 50 

119.00-164.03 

8 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

29 

39.  0 

152.50 

131.00 

118. 50-164.00 

8 

6 

2 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

141 

38.0 

140.00 

132.00 

127.50-144.00 

10 

28 

58 

13 

12 

3 

1  3 

2 

133 

37.5 

137.00 

132.00 

127.50-140.00 

10 

28 

58 

11 

10 

3 

1  1 

2 

47 

14 

33 

3 


14 

2 

12 

22 

9 

13 


10 

7 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1 


220  240  260  280  3^0  3?Q  340  360  3B0  400  420  over 


134 

91 

43 

9 

2 

2 

25 

21 

4 

74 

57 

17 

17 

11 

6 

1 


10 

10 


10 

10 


20 

7 

13 

6 

9 

2 

7 

11 

5 

6 
6 

4 

4 

4 

4 


149 

105 

44 

9 

12 

6 

19 
16 

3 

84 

64 

20 

17 

16 

1 


15 

3 

25 

13 

12 


20 

8 

12 

5 

3 

2 

1 


178 

114 

64 

15 

9 

6 

26 

24 

2 

71 

62 

9 

15 

A 

7 

5 

56 

14 

14 

9 

5 


11 

7 


25 

10 

15 

15 


105 

71 

34 


13 

13 


24 

20 


35 

26 

9 

12 

e 


27 

5 

22 


12 

12 


105 

93 

12 


3 

2 

26 

25 

1 

55 

48 

7 

15 

15 


42 

30 

12 

2 

3 

3 

17 

17 


13 

3 

10 

7 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

12 


52 

49 

3 

2 

11 

11 

14 

12 

2 

19 

19 


33 

33 


11 

11 


12 

12 


16 

15 

1 

1 


12 

12 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1979  —  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


I  Average 
|  weekly 
hours  * 
(standard) 


MESSENGERS  - 

manufacturing  — 

NONMAN UF  *CT UR  I NG 


Weekly  earnings1 
(standard) 


Median  2  Middle  range  2 


switchboard  operators  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SUITCHBOARO  OPERA  TOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLEPKS*  CLASS  A  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  R  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURL IC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLFRKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONM  A  NUF  ACTURING - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  P  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMSNUF ACTURING  - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHI NE  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 
CLASS  A  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - - - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TIJR  I  NG - 


86 

39.  5 

$ 

170.50 

$ 

151.50 

$  $ 

127.50-178.00 

57 

40.  0 

169.50 

161.00 

1 35.00-1 78.00 

29 

39.  0 

173.00 

138.00 

123.00-237.00 

too 

39. 5 

173.50 

154.00 

1 30.00-200.00 

26 

39.  5 

233.00 

219. 50 

179.50-285.50 

74 

40.0 

152.50 

138.00 

1 18.00-172.00 

172 

39.0 

171.50 

150.00 

142.00-202.00 

89 

39.  5 

172.00 

150.00 

140.00-209.50 

83 

38.  5 

170.50 

152. 50 

1 42. 50-202.00 

213 

39.0 

181.00 

165.00 

1 36.50-229.00 

163 

39.  5 

185. OC 

178.50 

1 38.00-229.00 

45 

u> 

o 

Kl 

227.00 

245.50 

165.00-259.00 

168 

39.0 

168.50 

146.00 

131.50-209.50 

132 

39.5 

179.00 

178. 50 

1 38.00-217.00 

8  34 

39.  5 

205. 5C 

1 9  4  .  50 

170.00-227.50 

400 

39.5 

225.50 

211. 50 

179.5C-265.00 

434 

39.  5 

187. 5C 

190.00 

164. 00-203. CO 

42 

40.0 

254.00 

246.00 

220.50-289.50 

279 

39.  5 

237.50 

2  1 2 . 50 

193. 50-280.50 

176 

40.0 

257. OC 

231.50 

200.00-312.00 

103 

39.  0 

204.50 

190.00 

175.00-205.00 

555 

39.  5 

189.50 

186.00 

156. 00-21 5.50 

224 

39.  5 

20C.5C 

186.00 

1 60.00-227.50 

331 

39.  5 

182.00 

191.00 

155.50-1 99.00 

45 

38.5 

200.00 

191.00 

164.00-195.00 

33 

38.0 

178.00 

167.00 

164.00-191.00 

30 

38.  5 

189. OC 

191.00 

164.00-194.00 

18  3 

39.  5 

210.00 

190.00 

160.00-244.00 

114 

39.  5 

222.00 

207.00 

1 58. 00-265. 00 

69 

39.  0 

19C.50 

188.00 

161 .00-21 6.0  0 

351 

39. 5 

206.50 

190.00 

163.50-231.50 

214 

40.  0 

218.00 

195. 50 

1 78.50-261 .CO 

137 

39.0 

188.50 

169.00 

155.50-216.00 

179 

39.  5 

223.50 

202. 50 

172.50-283.50 

127 

39.  5 

237.00 

218. 50 

1 87.00-311.50 

52 

38.  5 

191.00 

170. 50 

159.50-1 95.00 

172 

39.  5 

189.00 

184.00 

161.00-213.00 

87 

40.  0 

191.00 

184. 50 

168.00-196.50 

85 

39.0 

187.00 

163.50 

152.00-224.53 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


S 

% 

% 

s 

* 

* 

4 

4 

s 

S 

% 

% 

S 

s 

S 

S 

s 

S 

s 

s  s 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400  420 

and 

under 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

3  60 

380 

400 

ovgr 

22 

15 

4 

6 

8 

12 

3 

3 

1 

1 

11 

- 

12 

8 

3 

5 

8 

10 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

7 

1 

1 

~ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

5 

- 

“ 

- 

20 

1 

18 

3 

1  5 

1 

12 

1 

4 

7 

2 

5 

3 

1 

4 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_  _ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

20 

1 

18 

- 

1  5 

1 

8 

- 

2 

4 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

6 

1 

15 

49 

22 

23 

3 

5 

3 

11 

23 

6 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

24 

10 

9 

2 

5 

1 

3 

12 

6 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

25 

12 

14 

1 

- 

2 

8 

1 1 

~ 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

23 

17 

29 

16 

. 

29 

8 

1 

11 

17 

26 

26 

6 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

14 

14 

7 

- 

29 

8 

1 

1 1 

17 

24 

22 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

14 

6 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

17 

29 

16 

_ 

14 

8 

1 

11 

17 

20 

12 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

14 

14 

14 

7 

- 

14 

8 

1 

11 

17 

20 

12 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

16 

28 

46 

57 

43 

101 

50 

138 

97 

89 

35 

25 

25 

36 

18 

7 

3 

5 

3  2 

- 

- 

17 

10 

29 

21 

25 

35 

41 

55 

40 

20 

21 

21 

31 

14 

7 

3 

5 

3  2 

10 

16 

11 

36 

28 

22 

76 

15 

97 

42 

49 

15 

4 

4 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

3 

2 

- 

14 

6 

4 

4 

5 

4 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

12 

25 

26 

40 

54 

29 

6 

16 

7 

25 

18 

7 

3 

5 

3  2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

12 

28 

31 

27 

4 

15 

3 

20 

14 

7 

3 

5 

3  2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

10 

25 

14 

12 

23 

2 

2 

1 

4 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

10 

16 

27 

46 

57 

31 

76 

24 

98 

43 

60 

29 

9 

18 

11 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

17 

10 

29 

19 

25 

23 

13 

24 

13 

16 

6 

18 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

16 

10 

36 

28 

12 

51 

1 

85 

19 

47 

13 

3 

“ 

- 

- 

** 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

17 

- 

- 

16 

1 

1 

- 

6 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

17 

16 

“ 

— 

“ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

16 

9 

17 

22 

11 

16 

7 

16 

20 

16 

4 

7 

2 

15 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

14 

- 

17 

8 

4 

8 

4 

7 

9 

13 

4 

4 

2 

15 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

9 

- 

14 

7 

8 

3 

9 

11 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

_ 

5 

9 

14 

44 

36 

27 

42 

29 

40 

20 

24 

8 

12 

29 

8 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

11 

21 

20 

33 

24 

26 

13 

5 

6 

12 

25 

7 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

14 

33 

15 

7 

9 

5 

14 

7 

19 

2 

~ 

4 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

“  - 

_ 

1 

7 

5 

19 

9 

13 

22 

11 

19 

14 

1 

8 

11 

28 

8 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

9 

- 

8 

16 

6 

18 

11 

1 

6 

11 

24 

7 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

10 

9 

5 

6 

5 

1 

3 

- 

2 

- 

4 

1 

“ 

— 

“ 

“  - 

_ 

4 

2 

9 

25 

27 

14 

20 

18 

21 

6 

23 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

21 

12 

17 

18 

8 

2 

4 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

9 

23 

6 

2 

3 

13 

4 

19 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) * 
CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  C  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

electronics  technicians  - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(itandard) 

184 

39.  5 

117 

39.5 

67 

39.  0 

79 

39.5 

62 

40.  0 

99 

39.  0 

54 

39.  5 

45 

39.0 

150 

39.  5 

114 

39.5 

36 

39.0 

49 

39.0 

46 

39.0 

61 

39.5  IS 

45 

40.0 

40 

39.5 

219 

39.5 

107 

40.0 

112 

39.0  7 

75 

39.  5 

55 

39.5  7 

95 

39.0  2 

39 

39.  5  2 

56 

39.0  2 

49 

39.5 

36 

39.5 

4  36 

40.0  2 

227 

40.  0  3 

50 

40.0  2 

168 

40.0  3 

106 

40.0  3 

116 

40.0  2 

58 

40.0  2 

137 

40.0  2 

61 

40.0  2 

76 

40.  0  2 

71 

39.  5  3 

73 

40.0  3 

70 

40.  0  3 

$ 

423.50 

425.50 
381.00 


459.00 
459. 50 


Middle  range  2 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


and 

under 


47.00  240.00 


280.50 

297. 50 


268.00  277.50 


301.50 

222.50 
236.00 
20  3. 50 

171.00 

150.00 

298.00 

303.00 

267.00 

339.00 

325.00 

287. 50 
286.00 

213.00 

209. 50 

218.50 

314.00 

320.50 
320.50 


$  $ 

330.00-466.00 

350.00-466.50 

328.50-465.00 


385.50- 499.50 

395. 50- 499.50 


314.50- 453.00 

306.50- 427.00 
328.00-476.50 

254.00-341.53 

297.00-356.00 

221.00-267.00 


326.50- 383.50 

326.50- 385.00 


241.50- 336.00 

249.50- 348.50 


242.00-299.00 

1 82.00-267.50 
204.00-306.00 
171.00-240.00 

201.50- 342.50 

201.50- 346.50 

198.00-266.00 

2 20.50- 262.50 
198.00-285.00 

141. 50- 180. OC 
140.00-172.50 

230.00-345.00 

238.50- 347.50 

267.00-301.00 

319.50- 374.50 

301.50- 368.50 

2 56.00-322.50 
251.30-321.50 

184.50- 267.00 
1 91.00-238.50 

184.50- 267.00 

306.00-324.50 

281.00-356.50 

291.50- 363.00 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

4  00 

420 

440 

460 

500 

540 

580 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

36C 

380 

4  CO 

4  20 

440 

4  60 

500 

540 

580 

620 

. 

9 

3 

8 

17 

14 

6 

16 

12 

6 

16 

18 

34 

21 

4 

~ 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

8 

2 

4 

13 

2 

4 

8 

9 

5 

16 

1 3 

18 

14 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

4 

4 

12 

2 

8 

3 

1 

“ 

5 

16 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

10 

2 

4 

12 

18 

18 

1 

2 

2 

' 

5 

8 

1 

4 

11 

14 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

3 

14 

13 

4 

9 

2 

4 

12 

6 

16 

3 

3 

“ 

- 

- 

8 

2 

2 

10 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

12 

2 

4 

_ 

' 

■ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1 

4 

1 1 

- 

6 

1 

- 

- 

4 

12 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

17 

16 

10 

29 

7 

24 

11 

1  1 

7 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

7 

10 

4 

26 

6 

23 

10 

1  1 

7 

4 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

8 

10 

6 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

4 

17 

6 

7 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

~ 

~ 

4 

17 

*; 

7 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

14 

10 

6 

10 

3 

6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

' 

" 

7 

8 

3 

8 

2 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

6 

4 

18 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

13 

26 

32 

36 

19 

25 

8 

12 

13 

3 

12 

6 

_ 

1 

1 

. 

3 

1 

- 

8 

12 

15 

17 

1  3 

8 

2 

10 

3 

7 

6 

_ 

1 

t 

_ 

3 

1 

13 

18 

20 

21 

2 

12 

- 

10 

3 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

10 

6 

13 

2 

_ 

8 

3 

10 

6 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

6 

7 

4 

6 

2 

- 

8 

3 

7 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

8 

17 

20 

12 

12 

4 

12 

5 

_ 

? 

_ 

_ 

1 

. 

1 

- 

3 

3 

4 

12 

7 

4 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

14 

16 

- 

5 

- 

10 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

32 

36 

28 

16 

55 

38 

43 

41 

38 

1 

21 

19 

20 

5 

20 

23 

27 

23 

1« 

4 

- 

4 

- 

2 

26 

- 

4 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

13 

28 

31 

12 

- 

- 

1 

11 

13 

18 

18 

5 

- 

- 

_ 

18 

12 

17 

25 

11 

10 

16 

- 

- 

- 

12 

4 

8 

10 

9 

5 

3 

15 

31 

34 

10 

3 

27 

- 

4 

_ 

10 

- 

20 

19 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

10 

15 

11 

15 

2 

3 

26 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

4 

38 

1 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

3 

4 

11 

9 

1 

19 

R 

~ 

1 

4 

11 

9 

1 

19 

7 

12  11  5 

12  2 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of 
Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1979 


office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


I** 

>• 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
MESSENGERS  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS 

manufacturing  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  a 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  — 

manufacturing 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUPLIC  UTILITIES  — 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI N6  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI NG  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

SECRETARIES,  class  e  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI NG  - 

TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

n  of 

worker* 

(mean*) 

1  Weekhy 
hour, 
(standard 

- - 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

29 

39.0 

$ 

195.00 

AO 

40.  0 

292.00 

28 

40.  0 

306.00 

1  32 

40.0 

316.50 

1  30 

40.0 

277.50 

30 

40.0 

277.50 

1.012 

39.5 

249.50 

689 

40.0 

267.50 

323 

39.  0 

222.50 

75 

40.0 

210.50 

83 

39.5 

300.50 

67 

39.  5 

318.50 

199 

39.5 

269.00 

165 

40.0 

279.00 

34 

39.0 

219.50 

418 

40.0 

247. OC 

318 

40.0 

252. CO 

100 

39.0 

231.00 

133 

40.  C 

229.00 

80 

40.0 

249.50 

53 

39.  5 

197.50 

35 

40.0 

20C.5C 

151 

40.0 

234.50 

59 

40.0 

226.00 

141 

40.0 

240.50 

70 

39.  5 

223.53 

71 

40.  0 

257.03 

41 

<* 

o 

• 

o 

270.00 

100 

40.0 

228.00 

57 

39.  5 

212.00 

43 

40.0 

250.00 

258 

39.0 

186.50 

107 

39.  5 

206.50 

151 

39.  0 

172.50 

66 

38.5 

202.00 

43 

38.  5 

170.00 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division  j 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  R  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURI NG  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CL  AS*  R - 

NONMANUFACTURI NG  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - | 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS - ^ 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  -  j 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  -  I 

ACCOUNTING  CLFRKS.  CLASS  A - I 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  «  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG - I 


NONMANUF  AC  TURI NG 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATOR*. 
CLASS  A  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NG 


Average 

( mean*) 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(standard) 

I  Weekly 

earnings* 

(standard) 

21  39. 5 

4  40. C 

31  39.  0 

$ 

181.50 

191. 50 

173.50 

7]  38.0 

5  38.0 

142.00 

138.00 

7  38.5 

b  38.5 

142. 5C 
142.00 

38.0 

J  37.5 

140.00 

137.00 

l  39.5 

40. C 

154.00 
161. 5C 

lj  39.5 

1  39.  5 

)  40.0 

173.50 
235.03 

152.50 

39.  0 
39.  5 
38.  5 

171.50 
172.00 

170.50 

39.0 
39.  5 

179.00 

183.50 

39.  5 

218.00 

39.0 
39.  5 

170.50 

178.50 

39.  5 
39.  5 

39.  5 

40.0 

201.50 

219.50 
185. 5C 
242.00 

39.  5 
39.  5 
39.  0 

228.00 

246.50 

198.00 

39.5 
39.  5 
39.5 

189.50 
200. 5C 
182. CO 

38.  5 

38.  0 

200. OC 
178.00 

38.  5 

189.00 

39.0 

39.0 

39.0 

197. 5C 

202. OC 
191.00 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 


OFF I CF  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPFRATORS*  CLASS  8 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)  .  CLASS  R - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (PUSTNESS). 
CLASS  A  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Weekly 

hour** 

( standard) 


351 

39.5 

206.50 

214 

40.0 

218.00 

137 

39.0 

188.50 

179 

39.  5 

223.50 

127 

39.  5 

237.00 

52 

38.  5 

191.00 

172 

39.  5 

189.00 

87 

40.0 

19) .on 

85 

39. C 

187. OC 

173 

39.  5 

407.50 

111 

39.  5 

404.50 

62 

39.  0 

412.50 

75 

39.  5 

444.50 

59 

39.5 

448.50 

94 

39.0 

382.50 

51 

39.  5 

355.50 

43 

39.0 

415.00 

97 

40.0 

311.00 

79 

40.0 

324.00 

28 

C 

• 

c 

386.00 

46 

39.5 

280.00 

35 

40.0 

285.50 

135 

39.  5 

239.00 

69 

40.  0 

268.50 

66 

39.0 

208.50 

63 

39.  5 

269. 5C 

47 

39.  5 

279.00 

47 

39.0 

241.00 

30 

39.0 

232.50 

25 

39.  5 

159.00 

377 

40.0 

303.50 

217 

40.  0 

308.00 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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I3!”1!  A'^.  Average  weeklV  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers  bv  sex 
Toledo,  Ohio  Mich.,  May  1979 — Continued 

SvetmTe 
(mean*) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  di 


professional  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN — CONTlNUEn 

ORAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  b - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  Cl 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Week  hr 
hour* 
(rtandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

$ 

164 

40.0 

358.00 

103 

40.0 

35C.00 

111 

»0.'J 

298. 5C 

58 

40.0 

299.50 

54 

40.0 

24?. 50 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 


PROFESSIONAL  and  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  UOHFN 


COMPUTFR  PROGRAMMERS  <RUSINESS> 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Averane 

(mean1) 

Weekly 

Weekly 

|  hour** 

earning*1 

(standard) 

(ttandard) 

$ 

39.  5 

318.50 

39.0 

300.00 

39.  0 

330.00 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  di 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

manufacturing  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

84 

39.  5 

$ 

226.50 

38 

39.5 

252.50 

46 

39.0 

205.50 

48 

39.5 

230.00 

26 

39.0 

221.50 

67 

40.0 

318.50 

65 

40.0 

321.00 

7 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NE  - 

maintenance  painters  - 

manufacturing  - 

maintenance  machinists  - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (  MACH I NER  V  I 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES )  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

maintenance  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  sheet-metal  workers  — 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  — - - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRAPES  HELPERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM) 
MANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  AND  OIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly 

amingi  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight- 

time  hourly  earnings  of— 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

a 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

* 

of 

6.03 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.00 

8.20 

8.  40 

8.6C 

8.  80 

9.00 

9.20 

9.  40 

9.60 

9.80 

['"'.0010.40 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

Under 

and 

6.00 

under 

6.20 

6.40 

6.60 

6.80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.00 

8.20 

8.40 

8.60 

8.80 

9.00 

9.  20 

9.49 

9.  AC 

9,8010.00 

10.4010.80 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

30 

8.71 

8.  53 

7.90-  9.4  9 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

- 

3 

7 

“ 

1 

9 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

2 

4 

- 

691 

9.  25 

9.  86 

8.53-10. 37 

- 

- 

- 

3 

14 

3 

9 

3 

62 

3 

9 

32 

- 

45 

119 

_ 

7 

18 

5 

1  1 

1  42 

75 

131 

619 

9.  30 

9.  86 

8.65-10. 37 

- 

- 

- 

3 

14 

- 

6 

- 

59 

- 

3 

28 

- 

39 

114 

_ 

7 

18 

3 

119 

75 

131 

72 

8.85 

9.  18 

7.93-  9.91 

- 

~ 

“ 

~ 

_ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

“ 

6 

5 

- 

2 

11 

23 

AO 

8.  39 

7.  71 

6.93-  9.75 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

10 

1 

3 

2 

9 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

8 

1  3 

AO 

8.88 

9.  65 

7.71-10.10 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

- 

2 

6 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

8 

- 

1  3 

- 

196 

9.18 

9.  88 

8.60-10. 10 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

21 

_ 

8 

45 

_ 

2 

1 

28 

68 

180 

9.19 

9.  88 

8.60-10.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

9 

21 

- 

1 

42 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

28 

62 

4 

901 

8.81 

9.  13 

7.41-10. 36 

27 

3 

3 

33 

38 

81 

1  8 

12 

37 

12 

- 

30 

9 

106 

10 

11 

75 

a 

5 

29 

78 

1  45 

135 

753 

9.04 

9.  16 

8.08-10. 37 

21 

- 

- 

27 

4 

72 

6 

- 

34 

3 

- 

24 

6 

103 

- 

11 

75 

4 

5 

- 

78 

145 

135 

148 

7.64 

7.  22 

6.72-  8.7C 

6 

3 

3 

6 

34 

9 

12 

12 

3 

9 

6 

3 

3 

13 

~ 

- 

~ 

29 

- 

- 

- 

492 

9.  76 

10.  38 

9.64-10. 46 

_ 

_ 

3 

3 

15 

8 

9 

3 

2 

1 

12 

25 

2 

. 

28 

3 

4 

a  4 

7 

196 

127 

116 

8.96 

9.  65 

8.08-10.19 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

15 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

6 

15 

1 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

4 

18 

7 

38 

376 

10.01 

10.  38 

10. 38-10. 46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

- 

2 

1 

6 

10 

1 

- 

- 

27 

3 

_ 

26 

1  58 

127 

3«6 

10.  20 

10.  38 

10. 38-10. 46 

“ 

~ 

- 

“ 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

27 

3 

- 

26 

- 

156 

127 

2  71 

9.30 

9.  88 

8.54-10.19 

- 

- 

- 

12 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

13 

39 

28 

_ 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

32 

126 

264 

9.3? 

9.  88 

8.54-10.19 

~ 

12 

12 

~ 

" 

~ 

“ 

4 

- 

R 

39 

28 

3 

- 

- 

- 

32 

126 

- 

122 

8.80 

8.  65 

7.44-10.19 

- 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

9 

1 

3 

_ 

4 

2 

19 

_ 

3 

_ 

9 

47 

87 

9.  51 

10.  18 

8.65-10.19 

" 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

19 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

9 

47 

- 

574 

9.44 

9.  75 

8.65-10.19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

33 

- 

- 

- 

9 

76 

20 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

207 

22 

18C 

574 

9.44 

9.75 

8.65-13. 19 

~ 

“ 

- 

24 

- 

33 

“ 

- 

9 

76 

23 

1 

- 

2 

207 

22 

180 

- 

91 

7.41 

7.  98 

6.45-  7.98 

8 

9 

6 

2 

- 

3 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

61 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

82 

7.51 

7.  98 

7.98-  7.98 

6 

8 

6 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

202 

9.85 

9.77 

9. 77-13. 26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

25 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

67 

_ 

81 

19 

202 

9.85 

9.  77 

9.77-10. 26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

8 

67 

- 

81 

1  9 

991 

9.61 

10.  12 

8.52-10.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

41 

195 

_ 

43 

19 

8 

46 

_ 

87 

25C 

252 

991 

9.61 

10.  12 

8.52-10.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

35 

- 

41 

195 

- 

43 

19 

8 

46 

- 

87 

250 

25  2 

77 

8.60 

8.  52 

6.88-  9.98 

- 

5 

- 

- 

8 

9 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

19 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

6 

_ 

1 1 

4 

8 

72 

8.77 

8.  52 

8.44-  9.98 

- 

- 

- 

8 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

19 

- 

3 

- 

3 

6 

- 

11 

4 

8 

84 

8.  26 

7.67 

7.38-  9.85 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

9 

_ 

_ 

12 

6 

18 

_ 

12 

_ 

U 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

4 

1  9 

84 

8.  26 

7.  67 

7.38-  9.85 

9 

12 

6 

18 

12 

a 

4 

1  9 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TBUCKDRI  VE.PS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANIJf  ACTlIRI  NG  — 
P URL  1C  UTILITIES 


TRUCKORI VFRS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

TRIJCKDRI  VERS#  MEDIUM  TRUCK 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING - 


Hourly  earning!  * 


TRIJCKDRI  VERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK - 

TRUCKORIVERS#  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

manufacturing  - 

NON*  A  NUF  «C  TUR I NG - 

PUBLIC  UTIL I  TIES - 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


ORDER  FILLERS 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 

manufacturing 


material  handling  l^rorers 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


FORKLIFT  OPE  RATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


POUER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) 


GUAROS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TURI NG 

GUARDS#  CLASS  R  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CL  F  A  NER  S - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF *C TOR INC  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle 

range  2 

1*127 

$ 

8.68 

$ 

9.  18 

$ 

7.73- 

$ 

10.28 

25C 

7.47 

7.  55 

6.40- 

8.18 

877 

9.  C  2 

9.  44 

9.18- 

10.28 

621 

9.86 

10.  28 

9.  1  8- 

10.28 

39 

5.58 

5.89 

3.75- 

6.02 

161 

6.40 

6.  37 

5.00- 

8.  15 

68 

*  7.  39 

8.  16 

6.37- 

8.  18 

93 

5.67 

5.  25 

5.00- 

7.67 

69 

8.62 

8.  60 

8.03- 

9.  21 

838 

9.  29 

9.  48 

9.18- 

10.28 

87 

6.98 

6.  41 

6.40- 

7.  50 

751 

9.  56 

9.  48 

9.18- 

10.  28 

6  20 

9.  86 

10.  28 

9.18- 

10.28 

166 

6.  57 

6.  51 

5.98- 

6.  81 

93 

6.64 

6.51 

5.98- 

6.  81 

73 

6.48 

6.  67 

6.49- 

6.  81 

1  55 

6.02 

5.  96 

5.  38- 

6.  83 

75 

6.49 

6.  18 

5.96- 

7.  1  7 

80 

5.58 

5.  49 

4.9  2- 

6.67 

141 

6.90 

7.  88 

6.06- 

8.  47 

124 

7.10 

8.  47 

6.06- 

8.  55 

717 

6.  24 

6.  28 

5.33- 

6.  83 

181 

6.  26 

5.  33 

5.12- 

8.  30 

5  36 

6.  23 

6.  28 

5.79- 

6.  78 

27 

6.72 

7.  31 

5.73- 

7.  31 

319 

6.19 

6.41 

5.96- 

6.  83 

401 

6.97 

8.  39 

4.4  5- 

8.  39 

383 

7.07 

8.  39 

4.53- 

8.  39 

1  #011 

7.8  2 

7.  61 

6.73- 

9.  43 

574 

6.89 

6.  98 

5.87- 

7.61 

4  37 

9.C4 

9.43 

9.43- 

9.43 

1*459 

7.24 

7.  58 

6.26- 

8.  39 

1*309 

7.13 

7.58 

6.26- 

8.  22 

150 

8.19 

7.  88 

6.33- 

LO.  23 

84 

6.  38 

6.  35 

5.79- 

7.  10 

1*198 

4.C4 

3.  1C 

2.90- 

4.45 

195 

6.89 

7.14 

5.41- 

7.  70 

1  •  CQ3 

3.48 

3.  00 

2.90- 

3.  45 

1*155 

3.90 

3.  00 

2.90- 

4.00 

195 

6.89 

7.  14 

5.41- 

7.  70 

960 

3.  29 

3.  00 

2.90- 

3.  35 

1.836 

5.5C 

5.  13 

3.90- 

7.  51 

924 

7.C4 

7.  C7 

6.2  4- 

8.06 

912 

3. 94 

3.  90 

3.  35- 

4.  1  5 

68 

6.09 

5.  90 

5.05- 

7.  22 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of- 


ft 

2.90 

and 

under 

3.00 

* 

3.00 

3.20 

ft 

3.20 

3.40 

ft 

3.40 

3.60 

* 

3.60 

3.80 

A 

3.80 

4.0C 

ft 

4.00 

4.20 

ft 

4.20 

4.40 

ft 

4.40 

4.80 

S 

4.80 

5.20 

ft 

5.20 

5.60 

ft 

5.60 

6.00 

ft 

6.00 

6.40 

* 

6.40 

6.80 

f 

6.80 

7.20 

S 

7.  20 

7.60 

4 

7.60 

8.00 

ft 

8.00 

8.40 

ft 

8.  40 

8.  80 

4 

8.80 

9.20 

*  ft  ft 

9.20  9.6010.00 

9.6010.0010.40 

- 

- 

8 

10 

11 

- 

- 

4 

- 

25 

23 

35 

16 

41 

57 

40 

39 

95 

12 

225 

113 

37  3 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

7 

4 

15 

14 

41 

8 

36 

21 

62 

8 

9 

25 

_ 

_ 

— 

~ 

8 

10 

It 

~ 

4 

18 

19 

20 

2 

- 

49 

4 

18 

33 

4 

216 

88 

_ 

37  3 

— 

— 

” 

~ 

“ 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

216 

31 

- 

373 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

4 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

10 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

25 

23 

9 

7 

1 

2 

1 

27 

37 

1 

_ 

6 

_ 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

- 

7 

1 

2 

- 

9 

37 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

" 

' 

8 

10 

~ 

~ 

4 

- 

18 

19 

9 

- 

- 

1 

18 

- 

~ 

- 

6 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

25 

4 

2 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

40 

55 

33 

_ 

33 

_ 

223 

75 

_ 

37  3 

“ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

- 

~ 

“ 

“ 

4 

- 

40 

6 

30 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

_ 

_ 

~ 

— 

~ 

- 

~ 

— 

” 

- 

- 

2 

- 

49 

3 

- 

33 

- 

2 16 

75 

_ 

37  3 

■ 

“ 

— 

- 

~ 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

216 

31 

- 

373 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

16 

11 

16 

6 

71 

21 

_ 

11 

6 

a 

1 

. 

2 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

12 

- 

16 

6 

33 

6 

- 

7 

6 

a 

1 

_ 

2 

" 

■ 

~ 

1 

— 

4 

11 

“ 

** 

38 

15 

- 

4 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

10 

2 

2 

- 

13 

37 

16 

15 

15 

13 

6 

7 

6 

8 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

9 

12 

15 

7 

8 

5 

1 

4 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

“ 

— 

“ 

4 

1 

10 

2 

2 

“ 

6 

28 

4 

- 

8 

5 

1 

6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

1  5 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

42 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

64 

~ 

~ 

- 

- 

14 

- 

2 

2 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

- 

1 

*- 

- 

2 

18 

135 

48 

51 

228 

46 

59 

22 

49 

50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

75 

7 

21 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

50 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

6 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

9 

60 

41 

30 

228 

46 

40 

22 

49 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

- 

1 

4 

4 

1 

16 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

78 

- 

5 

42 

106 

60 

28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

21 

- 

21 

1  7 

30 

30 

- 

- 

- 

6 

_ 

9 

15 

2 

229 

19 

. 

_ 

“ 

~ 

21 

~ 

15 

15 

30 

30 

- 

~ 

“ 

“ 

- 

9 

15 

- 

229 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

23 

17 

2 

18 

107 

71 

15 

165 

79 

49 

34 

65 

4 

250 

_ 

105 

- 

_ 

7 

- 

18 

15 

- 

1  8 

107 

25 

- 

163 

71 

47 

34 

65 

4 

_ 

' 

' 

— 

5 

2 

2 

— 

— 

46 

15 

2 

8 

2 

- 

250 

- 

105 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

36 

115 

342 

63 

27 

102 

311 

101 

243 

_ 

_ 

_ 

64 

“ 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

34 

36 

115 

288 

51 

27 

102 

291 

101 

243 

_ 

_ 

_ 

54 

12 

“ 

20 

- 

~ 

64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

26 

12 

8 

5 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

378 

265 

86 

69 

35 

19 

24 

19 

52 

27 

10 

18 

5 

2 

59 

6 

77 

1 

28 

16 

1 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

6 

11 

21 

7 

12 

3 

- 

42 

- 

48 

- 

23 

16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

378 

265 

86 

69 

35 

16 

21 

13 

41 

6 

3 

6 

2 

2 

17 

6 

29 

1 

5 

- 

1 

1 

- 

378 

265 

86 

69 

35 

19 

24 

19 

52 

27 

10 

18 

5 

2 

59 

- 

48 

- 

23 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

6 

1 1 

21 

7 

12 

3 

- 

42 

- 

48 

- 

23 

16 

- 

- 

- 

378 

265 

86 

69 

35 

16 

21 

13 

41 

6 

3 

6 

2 

2 

17 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

74 

16 

217 

68 

36 

122 

180 

77 

54 

139 

22 

29 

80 

57 

193 

1  31 

58 

283 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1  5 

105 

8 

27 

76 

4a 

187 

119 

57 

276 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

74 

16 

217 

61 

36 

1  22 

180 

74 

39 

34 

14 

2 

4 

13 

6 

12 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

7 

19 

6 

- 

13 

1 

12 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant.  material  movement  and 
custodial  workers,  by  sex,  Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1979 


MAINTENANCE.  TOOL  ROOM  •  ANO 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

maintenance  electricians  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  machinists  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

maintenance  pipefitters  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-MFTAL  WORKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

millwrights  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  trades  hflpfrs  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 

manufacturing  - 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


30  8.71 


691 
619 
72  I 


9.  25 
9.  30 
8.85 


60  8.  39 

AO  8.88 


1P6  ;  9.18 
180  9.19 


901 

8.8  1 

753 

9.  C  4 

148 

7.64 

492 

9.76 

116 

8.96 

376 

10.01 

346 

10.20 

271 

9.3C 

264 

9.  32 

122 

8.80 

87 

9.51 

574 

9.44 

574 

9.44 

89 

7.44 

80 

7.55 

202 

9.  85 

202 

9.85 

989 

9.61 

989 

9.61 

77 

8.60 

72 

8.77 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POWERPLANT  occupations- 
MEN — CONTINUED 


BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOTAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINF  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK 


TRUCKORIVERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK  - • 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


truckdrivfrs.  heavy  truck 


TRUCKDRIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONHANUE  *CTURI NG - | 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


RECEIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  NG 


SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI NG 


OROER  FILLERS 


1*127 

250 

877 

621 


39 


161 

68 

93 


$ 

8.  26 
8.  26 


8.68 

7.47 

9.02 

9.86 

5.58 

6.  4 C 
7.39 
5.67 


69  8.62 


838 

87 

751 

620 

159 

87 

72 

142 

70 

72 

131 

122 

622 

176 

446 

238 


9.  29 
6.98 
9.  56 
9.86 

6.53 
6.  54 

6.  52 

6.08 

6.42 

5.74 

7.  10 

7.07 

6.  25 
6.  27 
6.  25 

6.60 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 
MANUFACTURING 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LARORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUR I NG 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 
(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) 


GUAROS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUI ACTURI NG  — 


GUAROS.  CLASS  P  -- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


JANITORS.  PORTERS.  • NO  CLEANFRS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


material  handling  larorers: 

MANUFACTURING  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS 
MANUFACTURING  — 


JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURI NG  - 


306 
3C4 ' 

977 

548 

429 

1.409 

1.260 

149 


$ 

6.92 

6.91 

7.84 

6.87 

9.C9 

7.  24 
7.1  2 
8.19 


75  6.  35 


1.039 

179 

860 

996 

179 

817 

1.293 

817 

476 


4.14 

6.98 
3.55 

3.98 

6.98 
3.  32 

5.96 

7.11 

3.98 


5C 

4R 

528 

107 

421 


7.32 

7.  36 
7.  35 

4.39 
6.49 
3.  85 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  for  selected  periods 


April  1972 

April  1973 

April  1974  to 

May  1975 

May  1976 

May  1977 

May  1978 

Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

to 

to 

May 

1  3 -month 

1975 

12 -month 

to 

to 

to 

to 

April  1973 

April  1974 

inc  rease 

increase 

May  1976 

May  1977 

May  1978 

May  1979 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical.  . . . 

4.7 

6.6 

11.1 

10.2 

7.1 

6.8 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

n 

(6) 

8.1 

7.5 

7.1 

7.5 

8.6 

Industrial  nurses _ 

6.2 

6.2 

12.7 

11.7 

7.7 

7.3 

1  1  0 

Skilled  maintenance  trades _ 

5.5 

8.0 

11.1 

10.2 

7.8 

8.9 

9  l 

Unskilled  plant  workers.  . 

7.6 

8.1 

10.3 

9.5 

8.3 

7.9 

9.3 

7.6 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

4.5 

6.3 

11.7 

10.8 

6.9 

7.5 

8  9 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

(6) 

(6) 

9.4 

8.6 

7.3 

8.1 

8.7 

6  1 

Industrial  nurses _ 

5.9 

6.2 

12.8 

11.8 

7.8 

7.3 

1 1  n 

Skilled  maintenance  trades _ 

5.4 

8.1 

11.7 

10.8 

7.6 

8  9 

Unskilled  plant  workers _  _ 

6.7 

8.6 

13.2 

12.1 

8.1 

8.0 

9.7 

9.6 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

4.7 

7.3 

9.5 

8.7 

7.8 

5.5 

10.3 

7.2 

Electronic  data  processing.  _ 

t6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

) 

(6  ) 

Industrial  nurses _  _ 

(6) 

(M 

(‘  ) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

6 

(6  ) 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

9.1 

7.3 

6.4 

5.9 

8.6 

7.6 

9.3 

4.8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations 
Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  8 . . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C . . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E . 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR . . 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL . 

TTPISTS.  CLASS  A . 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B . 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B . 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C . 

MESSENGERS . 

SWITCHBCARD  OPERATORS . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A . 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B . 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A... 
ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B... 
BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE 
OPERATORS.  CLASS  A . 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared- 


payroll  clerks . . 

KEY 

ENTRY 

OPERATORS. 

CLASS 

A 

KEY 

ENTRY 

OPERATORS. 

CLASS 

B 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESSl .  CLASS  A . 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  B . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  B . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C . 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A.. 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B.. 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C.. 
DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A . 

drafters,  class  B . 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C . 

REGISTERED  industrial  nurses. 


Secretari 

es 

Stenog 

raphers 

TYi 

>ists 

File  clerks 

Messen- 

geis 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Order  cleiks 

Accounting  clerks 

Book¬ 

keeping- 

Payroll 
cl  eiks 

Key  entry  operaton 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

machine 
operators, 
Class  A 

Class  A 

Class  B 

100 

116 

100 

129 

114 

100 

(6) 

(6  ) 

112 

100 

(6) 

134 

115 

113 

100 

C  6 

(6  ) 

122 

117 

(6) 

100 

f  6) 

137 

136 

(6) 

98 

(6) 

100 

147 

129 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

91 

100 

176 

155 

142 

126 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

116 

100 

196 

(6) 

(6) 

128 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

124 

116 

100 

(6) 

156 

167 

151 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

133 

117 

(6  ) 

100 

201 

182 

166 

153 

(6) 

(6) 

142 

120 

122 

109 

101 

102 

142 

127 

121 

102 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

107 

87 

77 

75 

79 

100 

202 

141 

138 

124 

117 

125 

109 

82 

95 

(  6  ) 

36 

89 

(6  ) 

ICO 

131 

10  0 

88 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

(6) 

143 

136 

117 

139 

(6) 

95 

(6) 

82 

(6) 

(6  ) 

62 

(6) 

1C2 

(  6  ) 

10C 

135 

124 

113 

94 

109 

93 

85 

90 

76 

(6) 

73 

74 

93 

83 

113 

78 

100 

162 

142 

132 

123 

(6) 

106 

103 

105 

86 

88 

88 

83 

105 

96 

149 

97 

123 

100 

(6) 

144 

120 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

88 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(  6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

102 

80 

100 

127 

110 

113 

106 

123 

96 

89 

91 

81 

75 

76 

72 

87 

88 

116 

92 

106 

95 

(  6  ) 

100 

139 

131 

119 

107 

110 

101 

95 

97 

87 

77 

79 

82 

99 

98 

104 

86 

104 

38 

(  6  ) 

107 

16  2 

141 

126 

131 

132 

(6) 

108 

108 

91 

94 

84 

8C 

115 

1C2 

(6  ) 

101 

117 

103 

(6) 

123 

120 

100 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


Computer  systems 
analysts  (business) 


100 

115 

120 

m2 

(6) 

151 

189 

207 

136 

155 

213 

mi 


100 


lie 

139 

130 

1  6«l 

185 

117 

114 

150 

120 


'-omputer  programmers  (business) 


120 

(6) 

135 

166 

(6) 

112 

125 

164 

(6) 


100 

125 

116 

137 

161 

81 

99 

139 

96 


100 

27 

113 

128 

(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(  6  ) 


v_omputer  operators 


100 

125 

138 

82 

90 

112 

100 


IOC 

107 

70 

82 

124 

79 


100 
73 
83 
(6  ) 
70 


100 

124 

173 

116 


100 

138 

101 


100 

85 


Registered 

industrial 

nurses 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE: 


.•  T^’eS,  A~®  and  A"9  Present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within 

occ^naH0”  a8,°Ve  ln  th,e,  he  adln8  are  22  Percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly 

occupation  in  the  heading  are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


establishments.  For  example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  the  earnings  for  the 
to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1979 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Pipefitters 

Sheet-  metal 
workers 

Millwrights 

Trades  helpers 

Machine-tool 

operators 

(toolroom) 

Tool  and  die 
makers 

Stationary 

engineers 

Boiler  tenders 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

maintenance  CARPENTERS . 

100 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

97 

100 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS . 

103 

104 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS . 

98 

99 

97 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(  MACHINERY1  J . 

98 

101 

98 

102 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . 

99 

103 

97 

103 

101 

100 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS . 

100 

101 

98 

101 

101 

100 

100 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL 

WORKERS . 

99 

103 

100 

101 

102 

102 

100 

100 

MILLWRIGHTS . 

99 

102 

99 

103 

102 

99 

101 

100 

100 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS.... 

(8) 

119 

131 

130 

117 

128 

111 

(6) 

(6) 

10C 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS 

( TOOLROOM) . 

96 

100 

96 

101 

99 

98 

99 

98 

99 

(6) 

100 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS . 

97 

96 

96 

98 

98 

95 

97 

97 

96 

75 

98 

100 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

97 

100 

97 

103 

100 

98 

99 

100 

99 

(6) 

100 

103 

100 

BOILER  TENDERS . 

99 

103 

98 

106 

101 

101 

100 

100 

100 

85 

101 

103 

102 

100 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


» 

Truckdrivets 

Shippers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

Warehousemen 

Order  fillers 

Shipping  packets 

Material 

handling 

laborers 

Forklift  operators 

Power- truck 
operators 
(other  than 
forklift) 

Guards,  class  B 

Janitors, 
porters, 
and  cleaners 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK . 

100 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK.... 

(6) 

100 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

(6) 

97 

100 

100 

SHIPPERS . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

125 

100 

RECEIVERS . 

103 

100 

132 

121 

107 

100 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

WAREHOUSE ME N . 

(6) 

106 

(6) 

111 

101 

101 

(6) 

100 

ORDER  FILLERS . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

125 

(6) 

101 

(6) 

102 

100 

SHIPPING  PACKERS . 

(6) 

140 

(6) 

138 

(6) 

116 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

100 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS.... 

(6) 

106 

129 

105 

104 

103 

(6  ) 

106 

103 

100 

100 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

(6  ) 

99 

101 

101 

110 

97 

(  6  ) 

99 

103 

98 

97 

100 

POWER-TRUCK  0FERAT0RS 

(OTHER  THAN  F0PKLIFT) . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

104 

(6  ) 

(6) 

105 

(6) 

100 

100 

100 

GUARDS.  CLASS  B . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

107 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

102 

98 

(6) 

100 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND 

CLEANERS . 

(6) 

123 

(6) 

155 

113 

112 

(6) 

117 

111 

104 

108 

106 

(6) 

107 

100 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments.  For  example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for  the  occupation 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 
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Footnotes 


Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions;  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance’ 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types;  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom. 


1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Vkron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
;tudies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
c  assification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A-7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


nnt  Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 

establishments^  F  7  diff,erences  in  PaY  the  sexes  within  individual 

establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro- 

gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 

de^cr  td  and  Pe^f°rman.Ce  °f  sPecific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surviys 
usuaiiy  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
performed.  Imn°r  differences  amon8  establishments  in  specific  duties 

+  Occupationa1  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab- 
lshments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  stuped  These 

^^YaTrdngs^data^4410^1  Structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

,  f  P^rcent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 

dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown,  (it  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57.  - - 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -f  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra  -  establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ- 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,1  May  1979 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish- 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Studied 

Within 

scope  of  study  4 

of  study 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

“ 

522 

101 

132.828 

100 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - - - - - 

50 

21 1 

53 

75.735 

57 

transportation,  communication,  ano 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  -  -  _ 

31 1 

88 

57.093 

43 

33.144 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  6 _ _ 

50 

a  6 

20 

14.903 

1 1 

retail  trade6  - 

50 

70 

13 

6.888 

5 

1  *004 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  ANO  REAL  FSTATE6  _  - 

SERVICES6  7 - 

50 

50 

119 

2a 

26 

8 

23.370 

5.164 

18 

4 

12.506 

50 

52 

21 

6.768 

5 

3.722 

The  Toledo  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Fulton,  Lucas,  Ottawa 
and  Wood  Counties,  Ohio;  and  Monroe  County,  Mich.  The  "workers  within  scope 
of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended, 
however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends’ 
or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments 
are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

5  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 

Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within 
the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  The  public  transportation 
system  is  municipally  owned  and  operated  and  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B -series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions  ,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  under  standing  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 
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e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,  "  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 


f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


_Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 
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b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisor  y  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisor y  worker.) 

a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
ocher  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5, 000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  persons;  or 


e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

LS-4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

■NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president,  " 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
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positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary 
is  expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be 
matched  at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of 
responsibility. 


LR- !•  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 


b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor'  s  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor'  s  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  supervisor'  s  subordinates  or  other 
offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor'  s  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 


SEC  RET  AR  Y — C  ontinued 


d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 


e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor'  s  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination.  * 


Level  of  secretary'  s 
supervisor 


LS— 1 _ 

LS-2 _  _ 

LS— 3 _ 

LS — 4 _ 


Level  of  secretary'  s  responsibility 

LR— 1  LR— 2 

Class  E  Class  D 

Class  D  Class  C 

Class  C  Class  B 

Class  B  Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Typist). 


NOTE;  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks 
as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 

a  through  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 
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Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves 
maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or 
clerical  tasks. 


a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
perform  other  relatively  routine 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following;  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources; 
or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of 
technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  lay¬ 
out  and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


FILE  CLERK — Continued 


Class_C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator- Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Recep¬ 
tionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature 
of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor 
to  appropriate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties;  Quoting  prices;  determining 
availability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary; 
advising  expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and 
customer  information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following  up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  in¬ 
clude  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using 
knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  empha¬ 
sizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  job. 
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Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions:  6 

Cla.ss  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

6 1-as s — A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting 
transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  ac¬ 
counting  actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by 
one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

s — Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING- MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


BOOKKEEPING  -MACHINE  OPERATOR — Continued 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or 
assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the 
accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental’  to  billing 
operations.’  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by 
type  of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  and  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  nuinber  of,  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry 
of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically 
accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and 
usually  prints  automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales 
and  credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Works  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 

.NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 
controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 


C la s s  B .  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from 
various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require 
little  or  no  selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers 
to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new 
or  revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations, 
if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic 

employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze 
charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of 
program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will 
be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to 
follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating 
personnel  during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  re¬ 
cords  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing 
both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems 
analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 
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COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B,  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  informal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assign¬ 
ments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with 
required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks, 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
0£  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

-  Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures. 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques. 

Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,’  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 

G ^ ^ s s  B .  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  argumented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
are  examples  of  such  equipment. 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR — Continued 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 
operator: 

-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 

This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
equipment. 

COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 

Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work 
is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering 
determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas 
and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 


DRAFTER — Continued 


Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale;  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
aPProach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot- checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER- TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER — Continued 

laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions- 
using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di¬ 
mensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training 
and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
°f  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 

of  the  following;  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following;  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface 
for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail 
holes  and  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May 
mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper 
color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In 
general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  Usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
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obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  vehicle) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe- cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 
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MILLWRIGHT 

Install8  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (Toolroom) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool 
( e *8*»  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine 
metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges, 
or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which  require  com- 
plicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine  tool  or 
tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables, 
and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine 
proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select  those  pre¬ 
scribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of  precision 
measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining 
operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May 
be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils,  to 
recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  z.  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this 
classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom 
practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal 
dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic  material  (e.g., 
plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying 
out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  written  or  oral 
specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and 
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alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to 
complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations;  setting  up  and  oper¬ 
ating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very 
close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to 
achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  prescribed  toler¬ 
ances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's  work  requires 
rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired 
through  fbrmal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves;  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationarv  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as;  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over- the- road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  lVz  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  F/2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems ,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following:  Ver¬ 
ifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
doc  uments,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and 
reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiv¬ 
ing  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  indi¬ 
cating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 
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SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing  con¬ 
tainer;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers 
who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 


Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
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response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  report 
situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties  require 
specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security  areas. 
Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical  fitness 
and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 


Class  B-  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations 
which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  re- 
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quire  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial 
or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following: 
Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash] 
and  other  refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal 
fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services; 
and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize 
in  window  washing  are  excluded.  " - - - 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin- 
stering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
>f  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub- 
ished  in  releases  which  are  availa- 
>le,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
rom  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
ihown  on  the  back  cover. 


llaska  (statewide) 

tlbany,  Ga. 

vlbuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

vlexandria— Leesville,  La. 

ilpena— Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 

inn  Arbor,  Mich. 

isheville,  N.C. 

iugusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

mstin,  Tex. 

Jakersfield,  Calif, 
iaton  Rouge,  La. 

Sattle  Creek,  Mich. 

Seaumont—  Port  Arthui^Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 

Siloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss, 
iinghamton,  N.  Y. 

Sirmingham,  Ala. 
iloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
•remerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Irunswick,  Ga. 

•  edar  Rapids,  Iowa 

•hampaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 

harleston— North  Charleston— 

Walterboro,  S.C. 

harlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
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olumbus,  Ga.— Ala. 
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onnecticut  (statewide) 

ecatur,  Ill. 
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othan,  Ala. 

uluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 
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Montana  (statewide) 
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New  Hampshire  (statewide) 
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Orlando,  Fla. 
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Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 
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West  Virginia  (statewide) 

Western  and  Northern 
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Wichita  Falls— Lawton— Altus, 
Tex.— Okla. 

Yakima— Richland— Kennewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  May  1979  survey  of  occupational 
earnings  in  the  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 
The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual 
area  wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional 
office  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Boyd  B.  O'Neal, 
Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose 
wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in 
this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 

A  report  on  occupational  earnings  in  the  San  Antonio  area  is 
available  for  the  moving  and  storage  industry  (May  1979).  Also  available 
are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local- 
transit  operating  employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery 
store  employees.  A  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary 
benefits  for  municipal  workers  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio  is  also  available. 
Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices. 
(See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  had 
no  B-series  tables. 

Fach  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
Provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 

Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 
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1 
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1 

— 
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12 

97 

141 

219 

124 

177 

67 

95 

39 

54 

17 

39 

9 

2 

138 

_ 

5 

3 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

359 

*0.0 

190.00 

186. 50 

170.00-200.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

12 

22 

45 

45 

85 

manufacturing  - 

90 

40.0 

190.00 

184.00 

1 70.00-2C5.00 

_ 

_ 

6 

5 

— 

5 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

269 

39.  5 

190.00 

189. 50 

170.00-200.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

1  7 

38 

3  1 

4 

~ 

~ 

“ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

36 

*0.0 

205.00 

186.00 

164.00-232.00 

* 

- 

3 

11 

5 

4 

1 

3 

- 

3 

1 

- 

5 

5 

3 

3 

_ 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R  - 

1*120 

40.0 

165.00 

152.00 

140.00-172.00 

12 

108 

149 

246 

146 

166 

45 

41 

21 

21 

21 

MANUFACTURING  - 

151 

40.  0 

15ft. 00 

155. CO 

148.00-165.50 

- 

11 

9 

33 

39 

27 

O 

7 

9 

“ 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

969 

*0.0 

166.50 

151.50 

138.50-175.00 

12 

97 

140 

213 

107 

139 

36 

34 

12 

14 

- 

21 

9 

_ 

1  35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

B00KKEEPIN6-MACHINE  OPERATORS  - 

27 

40.  0 

149.50 

149.50 

1 30.00-163.00 

- 

- 

10 

4 

2 

7 

4 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

B00KKEEPIN6-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  B  - 

27 

40.  0 

149.50 

149.50 

1 30.00-163.00 

- 

- 

10 

4 

2 

7 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

134 

40.0 

175.50 

167.00 

149.50-200.00 

2 

6 

12 

14 

25 

12 

1  3 

12 

11 

manufacturing  - 

74 

40.  0 

180.50 

169.00 

147.00-215.00 

2 

6 

6 

8 

9 

5 

— 

“ 

nonmanufacturing - 

60 

40.  0 

169.00 

161.00 

151.00-1 84.50 

- 

6 

6 

16 

6 

8 

4 

3 

4 

7 

_ 

_ 

: 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

435 

39.  5 

159.00 

152. 00 

1 36. CO-1  65.50 

13 

48 

71 

59 

72 

85 

23 

manufacturing  - 

42 

40.0 

160.00 

154.00 

146.00-165.00 

_ 

8 

21 

26 

9 

1 

— 

~ 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

353 

39.5 

159.00 

152.00 

1 32.U0-1 65.50 

13 

48 

63 

38 

46 

76 

23 

~ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

44 

40.0 

233.50 

238. 50 

1 74.00-321.00 

- 

2 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

8 

I 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  »  - 

146 

39.  5 

177.53 

162. 50 

146.00-183.50 

4 

15 

21 

21 

29 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

122 

39.  0 

179.50 

164.00 

146.00-181.30 

- 

4 

13 

17 

13 

27 

1* 

5 

11 

3 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

l 

i 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

289 

39.  5 

150.00 

148.00 

1 32.00-1 60.00 

13 

44 

56 

38 

51 

manufacturing  - 

58 

40.  0 

157.00 

152.00 

146.00-161 .00 

_ 

_ 

6 

17 

1  8 

7 

- 

~ 

“ 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

- - - - - 

231 

39.  5 

148.00 

144.00 

1 3C. 00-160. 00 

13 

44 

53 

21 

33 

49 

9 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*  Workers  were  at  $320  to  $330. 


%  I 

TOO  31 C 
-  and 
31?  over 


13 

13 

-  *13 

13 

-  *13 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  San  Antonio,  Tex,,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  eandng^^™ 

(ftandard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  e 

Average 

s 

% 

% 

s 

t 

s 

s 

s 

weekly 

120 

130 

143 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

worker* 

hour*1 

(rtindard] 

Mean2 

Median  ^ 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

187 

39. 0 

330.50 

329.00 

302. CO-356. 03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

4 

156 

39.0 

327.00 

329.00 

308.50-351.00 

~ 

~ 

“ 

- 

~ 

4 

4 

91 

38.  5 

330.00 

329.00 

320.50-342.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

135 

39.5 

246.00 

246.00 

223. 50-27C.03 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

12 

3 

2 

8 

112 

39.0 

247.50 

246.00 

228.50-271.00 

- 

~ 

1 

4 

12 

3 

- 

4 

63 

39.  5 

248.50 

250. 50 

238.00-267.00 

_ 

4 

2 

47 

39.  0 

245.50 

249.00 

230.00-268.00 

“ 

“ 

_ 

4 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

51 

39.0 

213.00 

219.00 

1 78.50-246.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

12 

3 

2 

6 

234 

39.  5 

184.03 

174.00 

157.00-210.00 

4 

18 

18 

24 

29 

42 

10 

17 

11 

49 

40.  C 

198.50 

194.00 

171.00-226.00 

- 

- 

2 

3 

7 

2 

4 

10 

3 

185 

39.  5 

180.00 

172.50 

1 50.00-206.00 

4 

18 

16 

21 

22 

40 

6 

7 

8 

42 

39.  5 

231.30 

222. 5C 

2 09.00-255.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

4 

142 

39.  5 

179. 5C 

172. 50 

161.00-201.00 

1 

12 

9 

12 

23 

37 

2 

10 

6 

32 

40.  0 

196.00 

194.00 

164.50-231.00 

- 

- 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

8 

- 

tic 

39.  5 

175.00 

172.50 

159.00-1 78.50 

1 

12 

7 

9 

18 

36 

1 

2 

6 

5C 

39.  5 

157.00 

150.00 

14C. 00-173. 50 

3 

6 

9 

12 

6 

4 

5 

4 

1 

46 

39.  5 

155.50 

150.00 

140.00-17C.5C 

3 

6 

9 

12 

4 

3 

4 

4 

1 

31C 

40. 0 

210.00 

200.00 

1 70.00-246.00 

9 

4 

17 

9 

27 

22 

27 

33 

22 

271 

40.  0 

207.50 

198.00 

1 70.3C-246.00 

9 

3 

16 

8 

27 

21 

22 

30 

20 

29 

40.  0 

278.50 

287.00 

230. CO-325. 00 

_ 

_ 

• 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

28 

40.  O 

278.50 

287.50 

230.30-325.00 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1  31 

40.  0 

231.50 

241.00 

1 96.30-260.00 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

7 

6 

18 

9 

110 

43. C 

229. OL 

242.50 

191.00-260.00 

- 

- 

1 

6 

7 

5 

18 

8 

125 

40.  0 

185.00 

180.00 

168.00-2C0.00 

_ 

3 

10 

4 

17 

15 

21 

15 

10 

109 

43.  0 

183.00 

180.00 

160.00-20C.00 

3 

9 

3 

17 

14 

17 

12 

9 

284 

40.  0 

229.00 

221. 50 

1 99.00-266.50 

- 

- 

2 

7 

20 

13 

12 

18 

29 

95 

40.  0 

221 .50 

224.00 

205.00-249.00 

4 

12 

~ 

- 

3 

9 

S  I  t  «  t 

2RC  300  320  340  360 

....  and 
300  320  340  360  over 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

nonmanufacturine  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  B  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!* 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  C  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

DRAFTERS - 

manufacturing  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  B- 


18 

5 

13 


25 

23 


17 

16 


38 

16 


16 

1 

15 


11 

1 

10 


15 

9 


10 

4 


21 

7 


17 

16 


27 

22 


26 

19 


17 

12 


16 

15 


11 

7 


10 


24 

16 


14 

12 


10 

7 


10 

7 


18 

18 


17 

17 


10 

7 


22 

4 


11 

6 


24 

21 


21 

19 


37 


28 

49 

29 

*38 

22 

47 

26 

27 

13 

43 

19 

7 

-  **3 

3 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  12  at  $360  to  $380;  4  at  $380  to  $400;  4  at  $400  to  $420;  1 1  at  $420  to  $440;  2  at  $440  to  $460;  3  at  $460  to  $480;  and  2  at  $480  to  $  500. 
**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  at  $360  to  $380;  and  1  at  $380  to  $400. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 


office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTIL  I TIFS - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURING - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

transcribing-machine  TYPISTS  - 

TYPISTS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMA NUF AC  TURI N6 - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


(mean2) 

s 

Weekly 
hour* 1 
(standard 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

$ 

WOMEN — CONTINUED 

40.  0 

173. 50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

o 

• 

o 

9 

156.50 

NONMANUFACTURINE - 

40.0 

182.00 

SWITCH BOA RO  OPERA  TOR-RECEPT IONI STS- 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MSN UF ACTURING  -  —  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURING - 

39.  5 

188.00 

40. C 

194.50 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  R - 1 

39.  5 

106.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

49.0 

215.50 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -  | 

39.  5 

210.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

40.  0 

232.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39.  5 

205.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLFRKS.  CLASS  *  - 

39.  5 

210.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

40.  0 

212.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39.  5 

209.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

40.0 

255. 5C 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

39.  0 

183.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

40.  0 

187.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39.  9 

182.50 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

39.  5 

159.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

40.  0 

167.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39.  5 

156. 5C 

40. 0 

16C.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

manufacturing  - 

49.  0 

189.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

40.  P 

189.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

39.  5 

167.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A - 

39.  5 

165.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

38.  C 

142.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

39.0 

146.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39.0 

146.50 

39.  0 

153.00 

39.  0 

153.00 

professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

39.  0 

37.00 

39.  0 

136.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

39.0 

126.00 

(BUSINESS)  - 

39.  0 

126.09 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39.0 

125.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

39.0 

125.50 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  B  - 

Number 

of 

worker* 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

houn 

(standard) 

'  Weekly 

1  earnings1 
(standard) 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 

$ 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

40.  0 

132.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!  - 

40.  o 

1 31.50 

NONMAN UF *C  TURI NG - 

39.  5 

148. 50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

40.0 

155.50 

CLASS  B  - 

39.  5 

146.59 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39.  5 

144.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!. 

40.  0 

159. 5C 

CLASS  C  - 

39.  5 

141.50 

39.  5 

138.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

39.  5 

1 36.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

40. G 

170.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  a  - 

40.0 

169. CO 

40.0 

171.09 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  P  -  I 

40.  0 

191.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  -  | 

40.  o 

188.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

39.  5 

191.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

40.  0 

205.00 

40.  0 

1 6  A  .  50 

ORAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

40.  0 

158.50 

40.  0 

165.09 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A  - 

40. p 

175.00 

manufacturing  - 

4  C  •  0 

180.00 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

40.  0 

169.00 

manufacturing  - 

39.  5 

159.50 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C  - 

40.0 

1 6  0  •  C  0 

manufacturing  - 

39.  5 

159.00 

A3. 0 

237.59 

39.  5 

179.50 

PROFESSIONAL  *N0  TECHNICAL 

182. 0n 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

39.  5 

149.09 

40.  C 

157.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESSI  - 

39.  5 

147.00 

39.  0 

349.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

38.  5 

359.59 

38.  5 

338.0C 

Number 

of 

worker* 


Average 

(mean2) 


Weekly 

houn* 

(standard) 


Weekly 

earning** 

(standard) 


39.  C 


40.  0 
40.9 


40.  0 
40.  0 


$ 

247.50 

24«.50 


250.00 

248.00 


297.00 

187.50 

199.50 

186.50 

231.50 

180.00 

181.00 

1 AC . 00 

158.50 

208.50 
206.00 

278.50 
278.59 

228.00 

224.50 

1 8 a . 59 
184.00 


241.09 


179.50 

151.09 


1  77.50 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers.  San  Antonio.  Tex.. 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of— 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFacTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  t  M  A CH I NE R Y I 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

( NOTOP  VEHICLES!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  engineers  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENOERS  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


93 
6  8 
25 

227 

214 


298 

80 

218 

33 

25 

50 

28 


Mean  * 


Median  * 


$ 

6.  35 
6.4^ 

6.  1  3  | 

6.33 

6.  27 


$ 

5.97 
6.  05 

5.  76 

6.  79 
6.  79 


Middle  range  2 


and 

under 


$  $ 

5.51-  6.73 
5.74-  6.73 
5.35-  6.71 

5.50-  7.08 
5.47-  7.08 


6. "4  5.65  5.24-  6.38 

5.53  5.  24  4.60-  6.48 

6.22|  5.65  5.65-  6.  25 


4.78  4.  71 

4.81  3.50 


6.  26 
6.53 


6.  06 
7.  61 


3.  85 


3.40-  5.32 
3.40-  7.41 


5.44-  7.61 

4.38-  7.83 


3.34-  4.68 


A 

3.20 

3.40 

A 

3.40 

3.60 

* 

3.60 

3.80 

* 

3.80 

4.00 

A 

4.00 

4.20 

A 

4.20 

4.40 

A 

4.40 

4.60 

% 

4.60 

4.80 

A 

4.80 

5.00 

A 

5.00 

A 

5.20 

A 

5.40 

- 

5.60 

A 

5.80 

_ 

_ 

. 

4 

2 

2 

9 

7 

11 

6.00 

15 

— 

“ 

~ 

4 

- 

- 

5 

6 

6 

13 

“ 

— 

~ 

~ 

2 

2 

4 

1 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

- 

4 

2 

10 

8 

22 

19 

18 

22 

4 

1 

10 

8 

22 

19 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

20 

3 

21 

7 

10 

22 

15 

78 

1 1 

“ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

16 

2 

14 

3 

4 

6 

3 

1 

5 

~ 

1 

4 

1 

7 

4 

6 

16 

12 

77 

6 

4 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

11 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

1 

2 

_ 

3 

4 

4 

— 

~ 

8 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

10 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

*  *  *  pr 

6.00  6.20  6.40  6.60 


6.  20  6.  4Q  6.60 


30 

2 

28 


a  i  i - r 

7.00  7.40  7.80  8.20 

-  and 

7.40  7.80 8.20  over 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  10  at  $  8.20  to  $  8.60;  3  at  $  8.60  to  $  9;  12  at  $9  to  $9.40;  and  4  at  $  10.60  to  $11. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


18 

17 

1 

48 

47 


12 

9 

3 


4 

1 

3 

32 

30 


31 

31 


10 

7 

3 


14 

14 


29 


5 

4 

1  *29 


11 

11 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Hourly  earnings  4 


Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

2.80 

and 

under 

3.00 

s 

3.00 

3.20 

S 

3.  20 

3.40 

s 

3.40 

3.60 

% 

3.60 

3.80 

1 - 

3.80 

4.00 

S 

4.00 

4.20 

% 

4.20 

a.40 

% 

4.40 

4.60 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

2.537 

5.48 

4.03 

3.55-  8.77 

25 

128 

161 

594 

164 

116 

133 

156 

37 

532 

4.02 

4.00 

3.55-  4.30 

- 

31 

34 

72 

31 

76 

124 

75 

20 

2.005 

5.86 

4.  37 

3.55-  9.30 

25 

97 

127 

522 

133 

40 

9 

81 

17 

787 

8.  28 

9.30 

9.30-  9.40 

- 

3 

27 

39 

9 

3 

71 

214 

3.  49 

3.35 

3.20-  3.68 

12 

37 

58 

48 

26 

5 

4 

2 

5 

37 

3. >9 

3.  69 

3.50-  4.10 

- 

- 

2 

10 

10 

4 

4 

2 

5 

177 

3.43 

3.25 

3.15-  3.50 

12 

37 

56 

38 

16 

1 

- 

1.319 

5.97 

4.04 

3.55-  9.30 

13 

60 

71 

345 

82 

45 

53 

35 

1  6 

90 

4.  22 

4.  04 

4.03-  4.40 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

12 

a  a 

13 

4 

1.229 

6.10 

4.  20 

3.55-  9.30 

13 

60 

71 

344 

78 

33 

9 

22 

1  2 

579 

8.77 

9.  30 

9.30-  9.40 

- 

- 

" 

27 

6 

9 

3 

15 

166 

4.  17 

».03 

3.55-  4.39 

_ 

_ 

17 

30 

13 

6 

30 

30 

8 

160 

4.18 

4.03 

3.55-  4.43 

- 

- 

17 

30 

13 

- 

30 

30 

8 

803 

5.56 

o.  37 

3.72-  7.64 

_ 

22 

11 

160 

40 

60 

43 

85 

7 

210 

3.95 

3.  96 

3.57-  4.18 

- 

22 

11 

20 

1 

60 

43 

26 

2 

593 

6.  13 

5.89 

3.72-  8.00 

- 

- 

- 

140 

39 

59 

5 

200 

7.01 

9.  30 

4.37-  9.30 

- 

- 

- 

" 

33 

- 

- 

56 

- 

66 

4.52 

3.  85 

3.50-  4.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

23 

7 

7 

5 

6 

2 

30 

3.85 

3.  85 

3.50-  4. C 9 

- 

- 

- 

9 

5 

5 

5 

6 

36 

5.07 

4.  15 

3.50-  7.16 

- 

14 

2 

2 

2 

101 

4.77 

4.  20 

3.50-  5.58 

_ 

2 

11 

13 

10 

14 

12 

1 

26 

3.97 

3.  87 

3.64-  4.34 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

3 

8 

_ 

8 

1 

75 

5.05 

4.  30 

3.50-  6.98 

- 

2 

6 

13 

7 

6 

- 

4 

117 

4.07 

4.  10 

3.52-  4.35 

- 

_ 

16 

16 

3 

17 

19 

26 

1 

62 

3.  99 

4.  16 

3.39-  4.35 

- 

- 

16 

13 

3 

1 

4 

15 

1 

55 

4.  17 

4.  10 

3.95-  4.20 

- 

- 

6 

- 

16 

15 

11 

265 

3.80 

3.55 

3.35-  4.1C 

_ 

8 

71 

102 

_ 

10 

21 

8 

4 

2  29 

3.70 

3.55 

3.25-  3.55 

8 

71 

100 

- 

2 

13 

7 

2 

555 

4.17 

3.  35 

3.13-  5.64 

50 

99 

1  44 

43 

39 

11 

1  3 

3 

4 

5  36 

4.19 

3.  35 

3.15-  5.78 

45 

94 

1  44 

43 

39 

11 

4 

3 

4 

81 

3.74 

3.85 

3.12-  4.13 

11 

12 

6 

2 

_ 

29 

2 

12 

65 

3.87 

3.  90 

3.28-  4.36 

4 

7 

6 

- 

- 

29 

12 

- 

722 

4.22 

3.55 

3.35-  4.99 

9 

76 

141 

157 

38 

17 

1  2 

5 

60 

204 

3.6  2 

3.  44 

3.28-  3.74 

3 

6 

64 

66 

17 

15 

10 

5 

1 

518 

4.46 

3.  70 

3.35-  5.55 

6 

70 

77 

91 

21 

2 

2 

59 

477 

4.76 

5.  13 

3.59-  5.13 

_ 

44 

26 

50 

43 

25 

17 

7 

3 

310 

4.41 

4.  88 

3.59-  5.13 

- 

44 

12 

25 

31 

11 

1  4 

4 

2 

167 

5.  39 

5.  64 

3.60-  7.15 

- 

- 

14 

25 

12 

14 

3 

3 

1 

630 

3.16 

3.00 

2.90-  3.25 

263 

186 

54 

51 

14 

17 

24 

12 

4 

73 

3.79 

3.88 

3.45-  4.14 

- 

9 

7 

1  1 

5 

16 

1  3 

7 

3 

557 

3.08 

3.00 

2.90-  3.15 

263 

177 

47 

40 

9 

1 

11 

5 

1 

6  30 

3.  16 

3.00 

2.90-  3.25 

263 

186 

54 

51 

14 

17 

24 

12 

4 

73 

3.79 

3.  88 

3.45-  4.14 

- 

9 

7 

11 

5 

16 

13 

7 

3 

557 

3.08 

3.  00 

2.93-  3.15 

263 

177 

47 

40 

9 

1 

11 

5 

1 

2.764 

3.  19 

2.  90 

2.90-  3.32 

1682 

179 

572 

30 

55 

14 

22 

22 

10 

260 

3.98 

3.  70 

3.20-  4.95 

35 

28 

45 

4 

30 

6 

7 

4 

1 

2.504 

3.  1 1 

2.  90 

2.90-  3.32 

1647 

151 

527 

26 

25 

8 

1  5 

18 

9 

45 

4.31 

4.  27 

3.25-  4.57 

2 

9 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

14 

2 

*  '  *  5  i  5  5  i  5  f - r 

5.20  5.6C  6.0C  6.40  6.80  7.23  7.60  8.00  8.40  8.8"  9 


TRUCKDR I  VERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  LI6HT  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

TRUCKORIVERSe  MEOIUM  TRUCK  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERSe  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

manufacturing  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG - 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

6UAR0S  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

GUAROS.  CLASS  8  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  CLEANERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  divisl 


MA INTENANCE*  TOOLROOM.  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

maintenance  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY) 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 
(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  traofs  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDR I  VERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

nonmanufactuping  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufactuping  - 


Numb«r 

of 

workers 


93 

68 

25 

227 

214 


298 

80 

218 

33 

25 

50 

28 

26 


2*520 

527 

1*993 

775 

209 
32 

177 

1*307 

90 

1*217 

567 

166 
1  60 

803 

210 
593 
200 

52 

36 

101 

26 

75 


Average 

(mean* 

hourly 

earnings 


$ 

6.  35 
6.03 
6.13 

6.  33 
6.27 


6.0« 

5.53 

6.22 

0.78 

0.81 

6.  26 

6.53 

0.03 


5.06 
O.C  3 

5.80 

8.  26 

3.  09 

3.80 
3.03 

5.  90 
O.  22 
6.06 
8.75 

0.17 

4.  18 

5.56 
3.95 
6.13 
7. Cl 

0.65 

5.07 

0.77 

3.97 

5.05 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN— CONTINUED 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURI NG 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 
MANUFACTURING 


MATERIAL  HANDLIN6  LABORERS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

manufacturing  — 

NONMANUFACTUPING 


GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUFACTURING 


6UAR0S •  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


JANITORS*  PORTEPS*  AND  CLEANERS 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 

116 

$ 

0 . 0  8 

61 

o.oo 

55 

0.17 

265 

3.  80 

229 

3.70 

018 

0.06 

399 

0.50 

60 

3.93 

52 

0  .  C  9 

682 

0. 10 

197 

3.63 

085 

0.  35 

077 

0.76 

310 

0.  0  1 

167 

5.  39 

555 

3.  17 

73 

3.79 

082 

3.07 

555 

3.  17 

73 

3.79 

082 

3.07 

1*800 

3.27 

230 

o.co 

1*570 

3.16 

05 

0.  31 

137 

137 

960 
30 
9  30 


3.28 

3.28 

3.00 

3.80 

3.01 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

May  1972 
to 

May  1973 
to 

May  1974 
to 

May  1975 
to 

May  1976 

May  1977 

May  1978 

May  1973 

May  1974 

May  1975 

May  1976 

May  1977 

May  1978 

May  1979 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

5.2 
(6  ) 

9.9 

(k) 

(6) 

9.1 

10.9 

8.6 

2.6 

(6) 

8.3 

3.0 

(6) 

6.0 

7.3 
(6) 

9.4 

11.0 

7.8 

Electronic  data  processing 

8.5 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

(6) 

6.2 

4.5 

6.9 
(‘) 

6.5 

9.9 

4.4 

(6) 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

8.8 

9.2 

9.8 

7.9 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical..  _ 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

(6) 

(‘) 

(?) 

(6) 

(?) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(b  ) 

(6) 

(‘) 

(6) 

Industrial  nurses. 

(k) 

(6) 

(6) 

W) 

Skilled  maintenance  trades 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(  ) 

Unskilled  plant  workers. 

5.7 

\  ) 

(  ) 

8.9 

r) 

9.0 

C) 

8.3 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical.  _ 

Electronic  data  processing. 

5.0 

(6) 

10.5 
(6  ) 

8.5 

2.8 

(6) 

9.1 

8.5 

2.4 

(6) 

8.9 

5.7 

6.8 
(b  ) 

7.9 

6.6 

(6) 

10.0 

8.4 

Industrial  nurses 

(k) 

(6) 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

4.3 

11.8 

11.4 

(  ) 

7.9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations.  San  Antonio.  Tex..  May  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared 


Secretaries 


SECRETARIES •  CLASS  R - 

secretaries,  class  r - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  d - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  G^NFRAL - 

TRANSCRIBlNG-NArHIN"  TYPISTS- 

TVP 1ST S •  CLASS  A - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  r - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  « - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

SUITCHROARO  operator- 
receptionists — 

0R0ER  CLERKS.  CLASS  R - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R - 

BOOKKEEPINS-NACHI NE 

OPERATORS.  CLASS  R - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A- 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R- 


CONPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! .  CL»SS  R - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  R - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  — 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R  — ■ 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  — 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A - 

drafters.  CLASS  b - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C - 

electronics  technicians. 

CLASS  R - 


IOC 

US 

13C 

147 

111 

(6! 

156 

173 

183 

149 

137 

(6! 

112 

13? 

(6! 

121 

140 

155 


ICC 

117 

124 

139 

(6! 

137 

(6! 

156 

128 

136 

112 

1C7 

133 

(6! 

ICO 

124 

135 


Computer  systems 
analysts  (business), 
class  B 


13? 

(61 
1  38 
171 
(6! 
(6! 
(6! 
(6! 

(61 


100 

114 
118 
(6! 
(6! 
132 
(6! 
119 

119 

138 

94 

115 

(6! 

117 

11C 

126 


IOC 

(6! 

(6! 

116 

115 

116 
117 

103 

(6! 

89 

1C7 

(6! 

102 

107 

(6! 


Steno¬ 
graph  ers, 
general 


IOC 

(61 

(6! 

113 

(6» 

(6! 

113 

(6! 

87 

99 

(61 

90 

97 

107 


Tran- 

scribing- 

machine 

typist 


100 

96 

(61 

(6! 

(6! 

96 

(6! 

79 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

100 


Typists 


100 

114 

111 

(6! 

tl? 

(6! 

80 

97 

(6! 

85 

86 

101 


—  File  clerks, 
class  B 


100 

(6! 

81 

(61 

(6! 

72 

(61 

(6  ! 

82 

82 

94 


100 

88 

107 

(6! 

70 

80 

(6! 

(61 

(61 

91 


Switch¬ 

board 

operators 


Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 


100 

(6  1 
(6  ! 

83 

104 

91 
79 
(6  ! 
107 


100 

102 

77 

97 

(6! 

89 

87 

98 


Order  cleri<s, 
class  B 


Accounting  clerks 


100 

88 

100 

(6  ! 
(6  ) 
(6! 
Ill 


IOC 

125 

118 

111 

116 

123 


Book¬ 
keeping- 
machine 
operators, 
class  B 


IDO 

87 

88 
95 

105 


Payroll 

clerks 


Key  entry  operators 


00 

01 

100 

6! 

105 

61 

118 

100 
1  2C 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared— 


100 


Computer  programmers  (business) 


IOC 

118 
110 
1  33 
153 
(6! 
(6! 
(6! 

(6! 


100 

99 

115 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(6! 

(61 


Computer  operators 


ICO 

130 

137 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 


100 

116 

(6! 

77 

(6! 

(6! 


100 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


10D 

128 

158 

(6! 


100 

129 


100 

(6! 


Electronics 
technicians, 
class  B 


100 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay 
above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings 
below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments, 
for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a 


For 

value 


example,  a  value  of  122 
of  85  indicates  earnings 


indicates  the  earnings  for  the  occupation 
for  the  occupation  in  the  heading  are  15 


directly 

percent 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS - 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MACHINERY* - 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES* - 

MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS - 

BOILER  TENDERS - 


Electrician. 

Mechanics 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

100 

100 

100 

117 

101 

100 

132 

1  31 

120 

10« 

103 

101 

138 

126 

116 

TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  ME0IUM  TRUCK - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK - 

TRUCKDR  I  VERS .  TRACTOR- TRA  HER. 

SHIPPERS - 

RECEIVERS - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 

OROER  FILLERS - 

SHIPPI NG  PACKERS - 

MATERIAL  HA  NOLI N6  LABORERS - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

6UARDS •  CLASS  R - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO 
CLEANERS - 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 


Trades  helpers 


Stationary  engineers 


Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


Truckdrivers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

Warehousemen 

Order  fillers 

Shipping  packers 

Material 

handling 

laborers 

Forklift  operators 

Guards,  class  B 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor-trailer 

Shippers 

10? 

95 

100 

(6) 

95 

100 

78 

99 

106 

100 

9* 

(6* 

(61 

(61 

100 

(61 

9  A 

(6* 

98 

99 

100 

88 

88 

(6) 

(61 

(61 

(61 

ISC 

83 

106 

(6* 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

100 

106 

101 

(6* 

119 

113 

116 

1  22 

(61 

100 

1 09 

100 

(6) 

(6) 

11C 

103 

(61 

(61 

(6) 

1  00 

106 

107 

(6* 

123 

(61 

(61 

12? 

(61 

(6) 

<6  1 

1C? 

95 

99 

(  6) 

107 

89 

106 

(61 

(61 

92 

101 

100 

103 

1  0  A 

107 

112 

(61 

106 

121 

105 

(61 

100 

96 

99 

10C 

(61 

122 

111 

116 

109 

12A 

129 

(61 

103 

113 

1C? 

111 

1?8 

Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 


ICC 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments.  For  example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly 
above  tn  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading  are  15  percent 


below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions;  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types;  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight- tune  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  tune.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high- wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usua  ly  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (it  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 

Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year, 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishment s 


Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A- 8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -4  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra- establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 
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Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,'  May  1979 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish- 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

Studied 

Within 

scope  of  study  4 

of  study 

of  study  * 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

580 

~ 

i«« 

118. C32 

100 

61*303 

50 

136 

40 

33.088 

28 

18.075 

tr»nsport*tion.  CO«PUNIC»TION.  *no 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

444 

108 

84*944 

72 

*3.228 

49 

19 

12.007 

10 

8.849 

79 

13 

7.506 

6 

1.562 

161 

74 

29 

39.618 

34 

17.968 

12 

12.371 

10 

7.486 

81 

35 

13.442 

11 

7.363 

The  Sa"  Antonio  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Bexar,  Comal, 
and  Guadalupe  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a 
reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force 
included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with 
other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning 
of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  the  survey. 

The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

’  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 
finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 


4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 
area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  San  Antonio's  electric, 
gas,  and  transit  systems  are  municipally  operated  and  are  excluded  by  definition 
from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates . 

Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions .  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 


e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 


f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 
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LS-2 


LS-3 


LS-4 


b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

a'  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5, 000  persons. 


a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  them  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

a>  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 
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NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR-1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 

b»R  1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR-2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR-1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR-2) — Continued 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 

Level  of  secretary's 

- supervisor _  Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 

LR-2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man- 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


LS— 1 _ 

LS— 2 _ 

LS— 3 _ 

LS— 4 _ 


LR— 1 


Class 

Class 

Class 


Class  B 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  In  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 

Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator  -Receptionist . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  -RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator  see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes,  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
include  any  of  the  following;  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training; 
emphasizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions:  6 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be 
quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 
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Class  B. 


_ Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  idei 

tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manua 


or  similar  document  to  insiire  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verl 
price  of  ordered  item. 


ACCOUNTING  CLERK 


Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  1 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  cor 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  document 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifyir 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  postinj 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journ; 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  systen 


The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recordir 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worke 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  an 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledg 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 


Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  followin 
definitions : 


Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerics 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  fo 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  code 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accountin 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  o 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 


Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instruction 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  wher 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  record 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribe' 
accounting  codes. 


BOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 


Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  an< 


experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structuri 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  an< 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  s 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller); 
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cost  distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
or  assist  m  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
the  accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  type 
of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing-machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  and  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping-machine  biller .  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 
credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  tile  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
numeric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu¬ 
ments.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
train  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class_B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specified 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes  or  missing 
information.  & 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following- 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  andldentifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations  (NOTE- 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 
their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows: 

Cla3s  A-  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched- 
u“ng»  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining 
equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
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accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  oer- 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
to  be  ?p^fieder  PerS°nnel  °n  the  imPlications  of  the  data  processing  systems 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  aTsign! 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
1  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 

fkml°rem,  Pra^ical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 

quired  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  leve^  analyst! 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 

to  «.oew%raly  k,  °  u  SeqUCnCe  °f  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
olve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 

charts  or  diagrams  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which 

raHonnenf  /t  i  l  CO"?Puter  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu- 
latmn  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following 
Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematicT;  logic  employed  by 
computers  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be 
processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of 
program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 
systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
mus  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
ol  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
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linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 

rograms  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required 
procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions  to 
etermine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into 
circuit,  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  errors 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervisor 
or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requirements 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are  of 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available. 
May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on  a 
regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
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required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
major  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
standard  correction  techniques. 

OR 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
segments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  fpr  class  A.  May 
assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
expected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
level  operator  on  complex  programs. 

DRAFTER 


Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is 
reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter¬ 
minations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 
level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as;  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 
manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER-TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  co  determine  mallunctions ,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit— includes ,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
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electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

maintenance  carpenter 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs, 
counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools, 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
wol(k-  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 


Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip- 
ment  such  as  generators,  tr ansformer s ,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general, 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
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acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines.  ^  1 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges  drills 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing’  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 

LnS age d _ in _ installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

are  excluded.  ~  '  - - 


MAINTENANCE 


SHEET-METAL 


WORKER 


Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MILLWRIGHT 


Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
i°1S  friggl1ng:-  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses 

,  ,4™  I1  T?  ^enters  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment,  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per- 
orming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools 
gauges  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetalli ^material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 
require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined" 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances . 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils| 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the* 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  fo’r  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors ,  .  turbines ,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 
are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

truckdriver 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  1V2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 

Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 

WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  Rems  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 

GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
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foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser- 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons . 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 


Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  RTS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria— Leesville,  La. 
Alpena-Standish-Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont-Port  Arthur-Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth-Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,. 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale — Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse— Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington-Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.-Va.-Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
McAllen— Pharr— Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile— Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  ( statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern- Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  (statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif, 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson-Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo — Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 

Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— Lawton— Altus, 

T  ex.— Okla. 

Yakima— Richland— Kennewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  f 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  accour 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  dire 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemisl 
engineers,  engineering  techniciar 
drafters,  and  clerical  employe 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bull 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pr 
fessional,  Administrative.  Technic 
and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978,  $2.' 
a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  r 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  t 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superii 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Goveri 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washingto 
D.C.  20402. 


Area  Wage 
Surveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
:over,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
1970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 
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Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-63,  $1.00 

Albany— Schenectady— T r oy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-58,  $1.20 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana^Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978 1 -  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1978  1 -  2025-28,  $1.40 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1  -  2025-50,  $1.50 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 -  2025-38,  $1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 -  2025-15,  80  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  19781 _  2025-43,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1978  * -  2025-71,  $1.30 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 -  2025-22,’  70  cents 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-51,  $1.20 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  -  2025-32,  $1.30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49*  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1  _  2025-59*  $  l! 50 
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Dainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45*  $1.00 

Cary— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 _  (To  be  surveyed) 

Dreen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978 1  -  2025-41,  $1.20 

Dreensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 -  2025-46,  $1.00 

Dr eenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  _  2025-30,  $1.00 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-12,  $1.10 

louston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1979 -  2050-15,  $1.30 

luntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979  _  2050-3,  $1.00 

ndianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978  1  _  2025-57,  $1.50 

ackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  1 -  2050-9,’  $1.20 

acksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-67,  $1.00 

Cans  as  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-53,  $1.30 

jOS  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-61,  $1.50 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind. ,  Nov.  1978 -  2025-69,  $1.00 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.-Miss.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-62,  $1.00 
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Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  1 -  2025-60,  $1.30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-8,  $1.30 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1*  $1.30 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-33,  $1.30 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 -  2050-5,’  $1.30 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-2^  $1.30 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl978‘ _  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  -  2025-20,  70  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  _Va.— N.C.,  Jvlay  1978 _  2025-21,  80  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-47,  $1.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40,  $1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56,  $1.00 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J.,  Junel978’ _ _ _  2025-36,'  $1.20 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54,’  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-ll’  $1.50 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978  1 _  2025-70,’  $1.20 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25,  $1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  Junel9781 _ _  2025-37,  $1.10 

Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1978 1 _  2025-42,  $1.20 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 -  2025-27,  $1.40 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 -  2025-26,  80  cents 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1979  1 _  2050-13,  $1.50 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-75,  $1.00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-64,’  $1.00 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1  _  2025-72,  $1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1978  _  2050-  17*  $1.00 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73^  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-14,  $1.20 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  1  _  2025-9,  $1.20 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74,  $1.00 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44,’  $1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1979 _  2050-16,  $1.10 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978 1  _  2025-55,’  $1.20 

Utica— Rome,  N. Y.,  July  1978 _  2025-34,  $1.00 

Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-4,  $1.20 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1978 _ _ _  2025-16,  80  cents 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978* _  2025-19,  $1.10 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 -  2050-6,  $  1.00 


* 


Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 
Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  April  1979  survey  of  occupa¬ 
tional  earnings  in  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area.  The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
annual  area  wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional 
office  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Edward  Chaiken 
Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose 
wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in 
t.us  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
tie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


A  report  on  occupational  earnings  in  the  Wichita  area  is  available 
for  the  moving  and  storage  industry  (April  1979).  Also  available  are  union 
wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating 
employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees! 
Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices 
(See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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U.S.  Department  of  Labor  ContGIltS 

Ray  Marshall,  Secretary 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Janet  L.  Norwood 
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Introduction 


!=  BF —?  -Sr 

earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  1  ♦ * 

,  ♦  h  .EaCh  yCar  after  aU  individual  a^ea  wage  surveys  have  been  com 
for  each  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 

for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data  for 

Al,»Sna‘d  H,waH.°POl‘“"  Statl,ti'»1  “  «>e  United  St.t.s,  excluding 

.o  d.s=ri£™loree:r“r^  ^ 

andT28)Hthhe  analyS1S  °f/ 1  ^  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occ/pltion’ 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purpose*  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  asVistance  "n 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  US Depart 

0/1965!  t0  *  Wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 

A-series  tables 

or  Ko  Tables.A-1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weeklv 
hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


^arpfpendI/|anFoTXan3UlfarUrinrg  induStries'  The  occupations  are  defined 
Provide  ££ 

of  office  /t/cat  lo/^-elL^ 

Where  no  hi  ™aintenance  trad«s  workers,  and  unskilled  plam  workers 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  fn!  T 

turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  foT  skuled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 

-HH 

included  m  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A 

pay  r e  1  a tTons h i p ” w i t h fr/e” s't a  bl/h me  n  t  s .  ^  ^T  h  n!e/sur es ///  &£***** 

r.dieth  /ugh  T6thSePay  rela/°nf;ps  ?  ove  rall  avl^age/ published*^!!  tables 
tnrough  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  In  t-h*.  , „ 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re 

presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation.  Y  d  re- 


Earnings 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Wichita.  Kans.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  — 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

SECRETARIES*  class  r  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURINF  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  — 

secretaries,  CLASS  0  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SECRETARIES*  class  e  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  — 

STENOGRAPHERS*  senior 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  — 

typists  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NF  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MESSENGERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Weekly  earnings 1 

(rtandard) 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


Number 

Average 

A 

S 

A 

a 

s 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

of 

1  10 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

2  80 

300 

320 

340 

360 

wotken 

(rtandard) 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

' 

“ 

— 

~ 

— 

_ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

2  30 

240 

250 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1*012 

40.0 

231. OC 

237.00 

1 97.00-252.50 

- 

- 

- 

13 

45 

46 

57 

37 

65 

47 

66 

76 

83 

127 

142 

96 

24 

42 

29 

1  5 

2 

697 

»0.  0 

242.50 

245.00 

225.00-255.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

11 

19 

26 

13 

19 

31 

28 

57 

70 

1  17 

138 

82 

21 

31 

22 

10 

315 

40.0 

206.50 

196.00 

1 72.00-222.00 

- 

- 

- 

11 

34 

27 

31 

24 

46 

16 

38 

19 

13 

10 

4 

14 

3 

1 1 

7 

56 

40.0 

267.50 

257. 50 

238.00-306.50 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

" 

1 

4 

5 

12 

2 

2 

10 

1 

7 

4 

4 

2 

57 

40.  0 

252.00 

261.50 

225.00-265.00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

8 

R 

2 

1 

5 

26 

2 

*5 

40.  0 

257.00 

264.00 

234.00-265.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

1 

1 

4 

25 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2  30 

40.  0 

239.50 

248.50 

216.00-260.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

12 

5 

11 

7 

10 

20 

8 

7 

48 

34 

33 

10 

153 

40.  0 

257.00 

253.50 

247.00-260.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

1 

- 

3 

2 

1 

7 

47 

33 

32 

6 

4 

3 

9 

77 

40.  0 

205.00 

201 . 50 

1 80.00-216.00 

- 

4 

3 

7 

5 

10 

7 

7 

18 

7 

- 

1 

1 

1 

6 

- 

394 

«0.0 

235.00 

240.00 

220.00-250.00 

- 

- 

_ 

2 

1  6 

15 

21 

7 

24 

9 

5 

24 

59 

59 

95 

14 

8 

10 

26 

274 

40.0 

248.00 

245.00 

237.00-250.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

2 

5 

4 

21 

56 

52 

93 

2 

7 

7 

1  9 

120 

40.  0 

206.00 

196.00 

168.00-244.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

16 

15 

1  8 

4 

22 

4 

1 

3 

3 

7 

2 

12 

1 

3 

7 

25 

40.  0 

269.00 

264.00 

248.50-264.00 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

2 

2 

10 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

225 

40.  0 

227.50 

217.50 

192.00-257.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

10 

1  9 

13 

24 

17 

25 

15 

14 

18 

8 

23 

10 

20 

2 

156 

40.  0 

234.00 

233.00 

1 94.50-275.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

6 

15 

7 

8 

17 

10 

10 

5 

17 

8 

23 

8 

18 

_ 

69 

39.  5 

213.00 

211.50 

190.00-225.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

4 

6 

16 

- 

15 

5 

9 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

91 

40.  0 

196.00 

1  9  3 . 00 

1 67.00-223.50 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

1  8 

8 

10 

5 

9 

6 

7 

20 

1 

69 

40.  0 

196.00 

197.00 

1 77.00-223.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

8 

8 

2 

9 

6 

6 

20 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

288 

40.0 

227.50 

238.00 

195.00-251.50 

- 

- 

3 

9 

5 

16 

7 

21 

19 

10 

18 

13 

54 

36 

28 

13 

17 

13 

6 

211 

40.0 

231.50 

238.00 

218.50-249.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

6 

15 

12 

1 

13 

13 

52 

34 

22 

12 

16 

3 

_ 

_ 

77 

40.  0 

217.50 

202.00 

167.00-259.00 

- 

- 

3 

9 

2 

7 

1 

6 

7 

9 

5 

_ 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

10 

6 

_ 

44 

40.0 

239.00 

211. 50 

191.50-305.50 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

- 

5 

9 

4 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

6 

- 

- 

172 

40.  0 

232.50 

238.00 

207.00-257.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

4 

7 

3 

11 

13 

5 

14 

5 

36 

9 

27 

13 

17 

5 

36 

40.  0 

210.00 

203.00 

181.00-249.00 

- 

- 

3 

2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

5 

1 

- 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

116 

40.0 

220.50 

230.00 

1 87.00-240.00 

_ 

- 

3 

6 

1 

9 

4 

10 

6 

5 

4 

R 

18 

27 

1 

8 

6 

41 

40.0 

223.50 

202.00 

160. 00-300. or 

- 

- 

3 

6 

- 

4 

- 

_ 

5 

4 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

8 

6 

33 

40.0 

244.00 

211.50 

191.50-305.50 

- 

~ 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

5 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

8 

6 

- 

- 

337 

39. 5 

155.00 

144.00 

1 33.50-160.00 

2 

44 

84 

94 

26 

16 

8 

14 

4 

1 

5 

19 

9 

7 

2 

2 

114 

40.  0 

182.00 

174.00 

146.50-227.00 

2 

8 

12 

13 

11 

9 

4 

11 

1 

1 

5 

19 

9 

5 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

223 

39.  5 

141.00 

140.00 

131.00-145.00 

- 

36 

72 

81 

15 

7 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

40.0 

175.50 

161.00 

150.00-191.50 

_ 

2 

1 

14 

15 

9 

6 

5 

4 

_ 

_ 

5 

4 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

27 

40.  C 

198.00 

1 9  3 . 50 

161.00-232.50 

- 

2 

- 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

5 

4 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

44 

40.  0 

162.00 

150.00 

144.00-173.00 

- 

- 

1 

13 

12 

6 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

266 

39.  5 

149.50 

140.00 

131.00-145.00 

2 

42 

83 

80 

11 

7 

2 

9 

_ 

1 

5 

14 

5 

3 

2 

87 

40.  0 

177.00 

160.00 

141.50-222.50 

2 

6 

12 

12 

8 

6 

2 

9 

- 

1 

5 

14 

5 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

179 

39.5 

136.00 

136.00 

1 30.00-143.00 

“ 

36 

71 

68 

3 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

201 

39.5 

154.00 

126.50 

1 22.00-172.50 

33 

83 

29 

2 

3 

_ 

5 

4 

_ 

4 

7 

4 

7 

7 

2 

3 

_ 

6 

2 

160 

39.  5 

137.00 

125. 50 

1 22.00-132.53 

33 

82 

29 

1 

3 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

- 

54 

40.0 

190.00 

209. 50 

1 32.00-234.03 

4 

8 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

5 

6 

5 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

28 

40.  0 

223.50 

227.00 

218. 50-240. OC 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

5 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

26 

40.  0 

154.00 

130.00 

1 22.00-1 83.00 

4 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Wichita.  Kans.,  April  1979— Continued 

|  Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


Weekly  earning** 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SUI TCHBOARD  OPERATORS 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING  — 


SUI TCHBOARO  OPERATOR— RECEPTIONISTS— 

NANUFACTURING  - j 

NONNANUFACTURING - 1 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

NANUFACTURING 


ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B 
NANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


BOOKKEEPING-NACMINE  OPERATORS  - 


PAYROLL  CLERKS - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  — 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
NANUFACTURING  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  P 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


Number 

of 

wozken 

Averag 
weekly 
hour*1 
(rt  and  art 

[)  Mean 

Median 

Middle  range  ^ 

61 

40.0 

$ 

193.00 

$ 

1 8  1  .  OO 

$  $ 

1 1  52. 00—232.05 

33 

40.  0 

230.00 

232.00 

181.00-260.00 

34 

40.  0 

157. OC 

152.50 

1138.00-184. 00 

90 

39.  5 

158.50 

150.00 

1 40.00-169.50 

36 

39.  5 

169.00 

164.50 

140.00-196.00 

54 

39.  5 

152.00 | 

150.00 

1140.00-168. 00 

131 

40.  0 

1212.00  | 

207.00 

;l  73.00-252.00 

60 

40.  0 

221.50 

207.00 

1182.50-281. 50 

82 

40.  0 

186.00 

180.00 

11  50.00-207.00 

34 

40.  0 

193.50 

185.00 

j 1 67. 50-207.00 

748 

40.0 

(201.50 

186. 50 

fl  54.50-238.00 

220 

40.  0 

206.00 

195.50 

176.00-243.50 

528 

40.0 

199.50  I 

178.00 

150.50-238.00 

208 

40.0 

250.00 

|  251.50 

207. 50-332.00 

290 

40.0 

236.00 

| 235.00 

189.50-266.00 

113 

39.  5 

220.50 

222.50 

182.00-253.00 

177 

40.  0 

246.00 

238.00 

194.00-274.50 

96 

40.0 

289.00 

1  274. 50 

238.00-341.00 

A  58 

40.  0 

179.50 

160.00 

1 44.00-1 98.50 

107 

40.0 

190.50 

192.00 

1 53.50-226.00 

351 

43.  0 

176.00 

160.00 

140.00-180.00 

112 

40.0 

216.50 

2 1 1 . 50 

133.00-251.50 

50 

40.0 

183.50 

170.00 

161.50-179.00 

106 

40.  0 

193.50 

180.00 

157.00-228.00 

57 

40.  0 

219.00 

224.00 

181.00-254.00 

49 

40.0 

164.00 

160.00 

150.50-166.00 

342 

40.  0 

198.50 

190.00 

161.00-237.00 

186 

40.0 

206.50 

206.00 

175.00-238.00 

156) 

40.0 

188.50 

170.00 

153.00-216.00 

27 

40.0 

229.00 

211. 50 

1 70.00-317.00 

1  28  J 

40.0 

214.00 

207.00 

180.50-238.50 

86 

40.  0 

>05.50 

204.00 

180.50-237.00 

214 

40.0 

89.00 

170.00 

158.00-233.50 

100 

40.0  2 

08.00 

219. 50 

170.00-246.50 

114 

40.0  1 

72.50 

160.00 

150.00-174.00 

26 

40.0  2 

29.00 

211. 50 

170.00-317.00 

«  t  < 

140  150  160 


110  120  130 

and 

under 


120  130  140  150  160  170 


170  180  190 


180  190  200 


10 

2 

8 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


5 

7 

22 

20 

13 

“ 

- 

5 

7 

6 

- 

— 

5 

2 

15 

1  4 

13 

- 

- 

- 

It 

1  1 

10 

— 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

11 

1 1 

9 

— 

- 

~ 

~ 

9 

- 

44 

47 

64 

58 

43 

- 

10 

19 

9 

8 

44 

37 

45 

49 

35 

~ 

24 

8 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

10 

“ 

- 

2 

1 

1 

4 

~ 

- 

2 

2 

6 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

45 

61 

55 

33 

8 

18 

8 

4 

44 

37 

43 

47 

29 

~ 

24 

8 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

23 

- 

4 

8 

16 

20 

— 

_ 

- 

- 

8 

3 

— 

4 

8 

8 

17 

- 

13 

1 

12 

42 

29 

— 

- 

- 

1 

1  2 

16 

~ 

13 

1 

11 

30 

13 

~ 

3 

3 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

~ 

— 

- 

4 

2 

- 

13 

1 

12 

37 

27 

— 

- 

- 

1 

8 

14 

13 

1 

11 

29 

13 

3 

3 

5 

4 
1 

7 

5 
2 

4 

4 


92 

23 

69 

1 

28 

17 

11 


64 

6 

58 

1 


5 

3 

2 

59 

30 

29 


22 
1  5 


24 

9 

22 

7 

42 

27 

15 

4 

27 

20 

7 


15 

7 

8 
4 


9 

6 

3 

14 

8 

6 


5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

72 

22 

50 

3 

37 

3 

34 


35 

19 

16 

3 


5 

1 

4 

21 

13 

8 

2 


19 

17 

2 


19 

17 


15 
1 1 
4 

2 

8 

6 


f 

* 

S 

s 

s 

"  4 

S 

s 

200 

210 

220 

23C 

240 

250 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340  3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

210 

220 

230 

240 

2  50 

260 

280 

300 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

4 

2 

- 

1 

1 

6 

2 

5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

— 

1 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

“ 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

9 

6 

3 

13 

2 

16 

8 

8 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

16 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

- 

3 

3 

11 

. 

6 

1 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

13 

24 

19 

45 

21 

56 

29 

14 

1 

24 

14 

16 

15 

15 

19 

1C 

10 

15 

5 

29 

6 

41 

10 

4 

24 

10 

2 

25 

2 

41 

8 

3 

- 

24 

40 

5 

9 

13 

35 

19 

22 

22 

14 

1 

3 

9 

9 

13 

6 

12 

10 

1 

6 

4 

26 

6 

16 

10 

4 

2 

1 

2 

22 

2 

16 

8 

3 

- 

- 

40 

8 

15 

6 

10 

2 

34 

7 

- 

- 

24 

_ 

32 

25 

7 

1 

20 

14 


23 

19 

4 


15 

11 


9 

25 

25 


35 

26 

9 

3 


24 

24 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Wichita,  Kans.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  A  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINFSS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTUPIN6  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS) t 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  C  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TURI NG 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TURI NG - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 
nonmanufacturing  - 


DRAFTERS  - 

manufacturing 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C 
manufacturing  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  B- 
MANUF ACTURING  - 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 
MANUFACTURING  - 


Weekly  earning* 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 


A  vcragc 

a 

A 

a 

S 

a 

* 

a 

a 

a 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Number 

weekly 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

460 

480 

worker* 

hour*1 

(ftandard) 

Mean2 

Medlao  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

and 

under 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

4  20 

440 

460 

480 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

180 

40.0 

373.00 

365.00 

338.00-404.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

12 

13 

16 

25 

31 

24 

18 

15 

10 

6 

4 

70 

40.  0 

354.50 

365.00 

320.00-379.50 

“ 

— 

“ 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

9 

8 

20 

7 

4 

5 

2 

54 

o 

o 

426.00 

424.00 

386.00-446.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

10 

8 

10 

8 

6 

4 

104 

40.  0 

362.50 

365.00 

342.50-391.50 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

11 

11 

23 

25 

14 

10 

5 

2 

- 

- 

41 

40.  0 

355.50 

365.00 

348.00-365.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

a 

4 

8 

19 

4 

“ 

1 

- 

“ 

— 

63 

40.0 

367.00 

360.00 

340.00-398.00 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

1 

1 

7 

7 

15 

6 

10 

10 

4 

2 

* 

136 

40.0 

311.50 

3 1 0 . 50 

287.50-337.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

15 

24 

24 

29 

14 

14 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

40.  0 

293.00 

297.00 

275. 50-319. OC 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1  1 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

94 

40.0 

320.00 

322.50 

2 92.00-347.50 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

4 

10 

13 

16 

24 

11 

13 

1 

2 

40 

40.0 

334.00 

328.00 

311.00-355.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

7 

13 

7 

5 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

40.  0 

331.50 

327. 50 

308.00-347.50 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

" 

1 

3 

7 

10 

5 

4 

1 

2 

70 

40.0 

316.50 

318.00 

291.50-338.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

7 

16 

13 

16 

7 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

40.  0 

325.53 

322. 50 

301.50-359.00 

— 

~ 

“ 

‘ 

' 

1 

4 

6 

6 

14 

6 

9 

26 

40.0 

265.00 

268.00 

249.50-286.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

5 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

252 

40.0 

236.50 

241.00 

190.00-270.00 

4 

13 

7 

20 

18 

11 

30 

22 

48 

31 

19 

7 

8 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

79 

40.0 

237.00 

247.50 

201.00-270.00 

- 

- 

1 

4 

11 

3 

1  3 

4 

16 

14 

8 

3 

2 

~ 

~ 

“ 

173 

40.0 

236.50 

238.00 

188.50-265.50 

4 

13 

6 

16 

7 

8 

17 

18 

32 

17 

11 

4 

6 

14 

" 

69 

40.  0 

281.00 

285.00 

230.50-332.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

12 

2 

3 

8 

13 

5 

8 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

40.  0 

258.50 

272.00 

206. 50-289.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

1 

2 

4 

8 

3 

2 

~ 

~ 

“ 

39 

40.  0 

298.50 

321. 50 

266.50-341.00 

- 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

6 

14 

104 

40.  0 

228.50 

227. 50 

192.50-264.00 

_ 

- 

3 

6 

15 

9 

17 

7 

17 

22 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

39.  5 

227.50 

2  4  7 . 50 

1 90.00-253.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

10 

2 

4 

- 

13 

10 

- 

“ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

63 

40.0 

228.50 

210.00 

198.50-265.50 

- 

- 

3 

4 

5 

7 

13 

7 

4 

12 

6 

2 

79 

40.  0 

209.00 

227. 50 

167.50-259.00 

4 

13 

4 

14 

1 

- 

1 

13 

28 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

71 

40.  0 

209.50 

231. 50 

164.50-259.00 

4 

13 

3 

12 

- 

~ 

1 

10 

27 

1 

~ 

■ 

390 

40.  0 

287.50 

284.00 

255.00-320.50 

4 

_ 

8 

3 

9 

4 

12 

22 

47 

62 

69 

43 

36 

24 

22 

13 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

310 

40.  0 

294.00 

288.00 

260.00-325.50 

- 

- 

3 

8 

4 

9 

16 

34 

50 

59 

38 

30 

20 

14 

13 

8 

1  42 

40.  0 

321.00 

304. 50 

282.00-369.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

22 

40 

10 

16 

8 

16 

12 

8 

4 

- 

- 

112 

40.  0 

321.00 

299.00 

282.50-369.50 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

20 

36 

8 

10 

4 

8 

12 

8 

4 

162 

40.0 

288.00 

290.50 

255.00-323.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

12 

25 

28 

14 

30 

20 

16 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

127 

40.0 

297.00 

306.00 

263.50-329.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

7 

16 

19 

8 

27 

20 

16 

6 

1 

86 

40.0 

231.50 

247. 50 

1 86.50-266.50 

4 

_ 

8 

3 

9 

2 

4 

9 

17 

12 

15 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

40.0 

245.00 

254.00 

220.00-275.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

2 

4 

8 

17 

11 

15 

3 

■ 

87 

40.0 

253.50 

254.00 

219.50-277.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

15 

10 

19 

18 

12 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

~ 

83 

40.  0 

253.00 

253.50 

218.50-279.00 

- 

- 

_ 

7 

15 

10 

17 

16 

12 

3 

33 

40.  0 

259.00 

253. 50 

224.00-266.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

10 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

29 

40.  0 

259.00 

253.00 

224.00-265.50 

“ 

“ 

~ 

4 

8 

8 

3 

3 

36 

40.  0 

271.00 

270.00 

240.00-282.50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

7 

11 

- 

2 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

35 

40.0 

270.00 

270.00 

239.50-275.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

7 

11 

- 

1 

6 

1 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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ST  6arnin9S  °f  0,,iCe'  Pr°,eSSi0nal-  a"d  workers.  by  sex. 


Occupation,  sex,1  and  industry  divi 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 
OROER  CLERKS  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 
NONMANUFACTURING 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  -- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

Secretaries,  class  a 
manufacturing  - 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  d 


Week! 


SECRETARIES,  class  b 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFICTURING  - 


SECRETARIES,  class  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING _ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES,  CLASS  0 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing _ 


SECRETARIES,  class  e 
manufacturing  - 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


STENOGRAPHERS,  senior 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


stenographers,  general 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


Occupation,  sex.1  and  industry  di 


typists,  class  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


TYPISTS  -  CONTINUEO 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FILE  CLERKS 

MESSENGERS 


<0.  0  j232.0C 
*0. 0  242* 50 
40.  0  (207.50 
40.0  ,267.50 

•0.0  252.00 
40.0  257.00 

23R.50 
257.00 
205.00 

40.0  235.00 
«0. 0  248.00 
40.0  1206.00 
40. 0  264.00 

40.0  |227.50 
40.  0  234.00 
39.5  213.00 

40.0  196.00 
»0.0  195.50 

40.0  227.00 
«0.0  231.50 
40.0  1214.50 
*0.0  [235.00 

40.0  232.50 
40.0  210.00 

«0.0  218.50 
40.0  218.50 
*0.0  238.50 


155.50 
182.00 
141.00 

175.50 
198.00 
162.00 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 


SWITCHBOARO  OPERA TOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

MANUFACTURING  - i 

NONMANUFACTURING - ! 


OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 
PUBLIC  UTILITIFS 


«  CLASS  A 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  _ 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES - 


254 

87 

167 


39. 5  j 149.50 
40.0  177.00 
39.5  135.50 


181  39. 

5  15C.00 

33  40. < 

| 

lao.oo 

64  *0.' 

196.50 

33  40. 

230.00 

31 1  40. 

160.50 

90 |  39.5 

(158.50 

36  39.5 

169.00 

5 

*  39.5 

152.00 

7 

40.0 

180.00 

3 

3;  40.0 

189.50 

5< 

40.0 

168.50 

66f 

40.0 

196.50 

1  9S 

40.0 

201.50 

46S 

*0.0 

194.50 

177 

40.0 

|  244  . 50 

239 

40.0 

230.50 

99 

39.  5 

216.00 

140 

40.  0 

240.50 

74 

40.0 

281.50 

429 

40.  0 

178.00 

100 

40.  0 

187.00 

329 

40.  0 

175.00 

103 

40.0 

217.50 

50 

40.0 

D 

183.50 

96 

40.0 

194.00 

54 

40.0 

219.00 

42 

40.  0 

162.50 

338 

40.0 

199.00 

1  86 

40.0 

206.50 

152 

40.0 

189.50 

27 

40.0 

229.00 

128 

40.0 

214.00  El 

86 

40.0 

205.50 

210 

40.0 

90.00 

100 

40.0 

08.00 

110 

40.  0 

73.50 

26 

40.0  2 

29.00 

PROFESSIONAL  ANtl  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) ,  CLASS  A  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) ,  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  _ 

MANUFACTURING  - \ 

NONMANUFACTURING - [ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  A  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  - - 1 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  NG 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS,  CLASS  R 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


MANUFACTURING 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MANUFACTURING 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  b- 
MANUFACTURING  - 


15 

3  40. 

0  380.00 

5 

6  40. 

0  363. OC 

5 

1  40. 

3  428.50 

9 

1  40. 

363.00 

3 

6  40. 

357.53 

5 

5  40. 

1  366.50 

1  H 

40. 

316.50 

3' 

40. C 

| 301.50 

7 

40. C 

32«.50 

3C 

40.0 

334.00 

66 

40.  0 

318.00 

44 

40.  0 

326.00 

157 

40.0 

246.50 

59 

40.0 

244.00 

98 

40.  0 

248.00 

59 

40.  0 

289.00 

35 

40.  0 

301.50 

60 

40.0 

237. OC 

27 

39.  5 

232. OC 

33 

40.  0 

241.00 

38 

40. C 

196.50 

3° 

40.  0 

194.50 

344 

40.0 

291.00 

271 

40.0 

296.00 

131 

40.  0 

320.50 

101 

40.  0 

320.50 

143 

40.0 

291.00 

109 

40.  0 

302.00 

70 

40. 0 

236.50 

61 

40.0 

244.50 

87 

40.0 

253.50 

83 

40.0 

253.00 

33 

40.  0 

259. OC 

29 

40.0 

259.00 

6 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  April  1979  —  Continued 


Occupation,  sex,  J  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

(mean*) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Avermae 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hours* 

(standard] 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

hours 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Weekly 
bouts  r 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

PROFESS I  0  N  AL  AND  TECHNICS!. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  N 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

$ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  C0NTINUE0 

ORAFTERS - -  — 

46 

39 

40.0 

$ 

27 

O 

O 

O' 

335.50 

$ 

manufacturing  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  P  - 

44 

CONPUTER  PR0GR4NNFRS  tRUSINFSS!  - 

26 

40.  n 

291.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

30 

40.0 

215.50 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES - 

35 

40.  0 

270.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

95 

40.0 

220.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

41 

40.0 

MANUFACTURING  - 

34 

40.0 

269.50 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

75 

40.0 

221.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

41 

40.0 

220.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Wichita,  Kans.,  April  1979 


Hourly  ea 

ningi  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly 

earnings  of — 

Number 

s 

S 

4 - 

i 

4 

4 

4 

* 

s 

4 

4 

4 

of 

6.00 

6. 

20 

6.40 

6.60 

6. 

80 

7.00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.00 

9.20 

8. 

4C 

8.60 

worker! 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

Under 

and 

6.00 

under 

6.20 

6. 

40 

6.60 

6.80 

7. 

00 

7.20 

7.40 

7.60 

7.80 

8.00 

8.20  8.40 

8. 

60 

8.80 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

47 

7.  19 

6.75 

6.41-  7.27 

1 

- 

11 

6 

6 

6 

5 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

45 

7.16 

6.  74 

6.38-  7.12 

1 

11 

6 

6 

6 

5 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  24 

7.77 

7.  28 

6.69-  9.44 

2 

9 

2 

10 

15 

5 

1  4 

8 

9 

_ 

7 

6 

118 

7.74 

7.  28 

6.65-  9.44 

2 

9 

2 

10 

15 

5 

1  4 

8 

9 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

28 

7.  20 

6.  74 

6.33-  8.76 

*4 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

_ 

2 

27 

7.  28 

6.  74 

6.81-  8.76 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

32 

8.92 

8.  97 

8.45-  9.70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

178 

7.63 

7.  32 

6.74-  8.37 

- 

11 

6 

21 

14 

1 

26 

15 

1  2 

_ 

12 

16 

6 

6 

164 

7.57 

7.  24 

6.64-  8.50 

— 

11 

6 

21 

14 

1 

26 

15 

1  2 

- 

- 

16 

6 

6 

160 

8.21 

7.  76 

7.76-  8.38 

_ 

6 

1 

3 

5 

2 

76 

10 

5 

13 

31 

7.42 

7.08 

6.40-  8.32 

- 

6 

1 

3 

5 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

4 

_ 

_ 

129 

8.  39 

7.  76 

7.76-  9.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

10 

9 

- 

- 

209 

7.  81 

7.75 

7.18-  8.04 

- 

3 

1 

7 

15 

3 

46 

8 

8 

19 

10 

54 

3 

2 

209 

7.81 

7.75 

7.18-  8.04 

- 

3 

1 

7 

15 

3 

46 

e 

8 

19 

10 

54 

3 

2 

- 

49 

7.56 

6.  69 

6.59-  9.14 

a 

1 

1 

10 

10 

1 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

1 

45 

7.60 

6.  69 

6.59-  9.14 

1 

1 

1 

10 

13 

1 

1 

3 

' 

1 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

manufacturing  - 

maintenance  PAINTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  machinists  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

maintenance  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


.80  9. CO  9.2Q  9.43  9.60  9, 


S  f  < 
9.8010.2C10.60 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  1  at  $  5  to  $  5.20;  2  at  $  5.40  to  $  5.60;  and  1  at  $  5.80  to  $  6. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Wichita,  Kans.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRIICKDRI  VERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI N6 - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRIICKORI VERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  — 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MATERIAL  handling  laborers  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

6UAR0S  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS.  CLASS  A  - 

GUAROS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  • ND  CLEANERS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  earnings  4 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings 

of — 

4 

* 

4 

4 

4 

f 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

s 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 

Number 

2.90 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4 

.60 

5 

.00 

5.40 

5 

.80 

6. 

20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.  40 

7.80 

8.  20 

O 

<3 

• 

QC 

9.00 

9.40 

9.80 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.40 

4.60 

5 

.00 

5 

.40 

5.80 

6 

.20 

6. 

60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.  60 

9.00 

9.40 

9.8010.20 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

646 

8.06 

9.  38 

5.70- 

13.18 

- 

5 

13 

11 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

11 

94 

25 

17 

15 

21 

7 

12 

- 

6 

47 

163 

27 

164 

86 

6.25 

6.07 

5.60- 

6.  76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

8 

25 

13 

10 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

560 

8.  34 

9.  38 

6.92- 

in.  18 

- 

5 

13 

11 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

4 

86 

- 

4 

5 

8 

7 

12 

- 

6 

47 

153 

27 

164 

377 

9.5S 

9.  45 

9.38- 

10.18 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

~ 

- 

4 

_ 

4 

2 

11 

* 

6 

6 

153 

27 

164 

44 

».  28 

4.  12 

3.25- 

5.09 

_ 

5 

13 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

6 

8 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

4.19 

3.  50 

3.25- 

5.35 

5 

13 

3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

8 

- 

5 

~ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

— 

— 

371 

7.95 

9.  38 

5.60- 

9.  38 

- 

_ 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

13 

12 

1 

21 

7 

10 

- 

6 

6 

153 

- 

54 

37 

6.12 

6.09 

5.60- 

6.76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

13 

8 

1 

13 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

334 

8.16 

9.  38 

5.18- 

9.  38 

- 

" 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

78 

- 

4 

8 

7 

10 

~ 

6 

6 

153 

“ 

54 

129 

9.16 

9.  45 

8.71- 

10.  18 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

- 

27 

50 

12C 

9.45 

9.  45 

8.87- 

10.18 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

~ 

" 

” 

— 

— 

“ 

01 

— 

27 

50 

70 

5.84 

6.  04 

5.37- 

6.  38 

2 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

7 

5 

3 

7 

20 

19 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

64 

6.00 

6.05 

5.74- 

6.39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

2 

7 

20 

19 

“ 

4 

~ 

~ 

2 

“ 

“ 

133 

8.70 

7.57 

5.88- 

7.57 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

6 

4 

2 

- 

1 

2 

15 

25 

2 

1 

1 

45 

20 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

119 

8.94 

7.57 

8.04- 

7.57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

15 

25 

2 

~ 

~ 

45 

20 

4 

— 

3 

~ 

— 

81 

4.94 

4.  85 

4.50- 

4.  85 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

6 

1  4 

43 

2 

8 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

4.98 

4.  85 

4.50- 

4.  85 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1  4 

41 

2 

7 

“ 

4 

~ 

~ 

“ 

— 

2 

■ 

■ 

317 

4.83 

4.  71 

4.2  5- 

5.25 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

12 

16 

39 

54 

28 

69 

37 

19 

5 

15 

17 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

254 

4.78 

4.71 

4.36- 

5.05 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

16 

15 

42 

28 

67 

34 

19 

2 

14 

4 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

63 

5.03 

4.  25 

4.00- 

6.51 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

24 

12 

- 

2 

3 

3 

1 

13 

1 

— 

“ 

— 

2 

“ 

81 

5.  31 

4.  84 

4.49- 

5.70 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

_ 

8 

18 

14 

6 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

5.42 

4.  89 

4.49- 

5.70 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

8 

18 

14 

6 

9 

1 

~ 

“ 

17 

— 

~ 

~ 

" 

■ 

4  36 

5.35 

5.  40 

3.53- 

5.73 

_ 

64 

26 

24 

15 

6 

8 

31 

1 

35 

6 

120 

4 

- 

34 

6 

4 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

42 

131 

5.  21 

5.  33 

4.20- 

6.  67 

- 

- 

2 

24 

- 

- 

4 

24 

1 

7 

6 

17 

4 

- 

34 

4 

4 

~ 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

305 

5.41 

5.  50 

3.30- 

5.  73 

- 

64 

24 

- 

15 

6 

4 

7 

- 

28 

- 

103 

- 

~ 

- 

2 

“ 

- 

10 

~ 

~ 

42 

44 

10.04 

10.  18 

10.18- 

10.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

— 

~ 

■ 

42 

205 

7.41 

8.05 

6.19- 

8.05 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

2 

6 

12 

37 

2 

4 

3 

8 

100 

- 

18 

- 

- 

8 

177 

7.15 

8.05 

6.03- 

8.05 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

6 

12 

37 

2 

4 

3 

6 

100 

“ 

280 

4.67 

4.  20 

3.64- 

5.85 

29 

11 

6 

21 

12 

1 

60 

11 

8 

15 

26 

9 

27 

30 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

138 

5.69 

5.  92 

5.00- 

6.  34 

- 

12 

- 

- 

3 

2 

4 

13 

25 

8 

27 

30 

" 

— 

— 

14 

“ 

38 

4.74 

4.  65 

4.2  7- 

5.  15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

5 

5 

7 

6 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

242 

4.66 

4.  00 

3.50- 

5.95 

29 

11 

6 

21 

12 

_ 

52 

6 

3 

8 

20 

8 

22 

30 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

121 

5.75 

5.  95 

5.17- 

6.  34 

- 

12 

- 

3 

2 

2 

8 

20 

8 

22 

30 

— 

14 

854 

3.74 

3.  12 

2.90- 

4.  04 

321 

134 

92 

41 

31 

5 

20 

13 

22 

19 

43 

52 

6 

11 

2 

2 

39 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

177 

5.69 

5.  55 

4.7  5- 

6.45 

- 

- 

2 

4 

4 

- 

2 

8 

20 

11 

24 

50 

6 

2 

2 

2 

39 

“ 

1 

“ 

677 

3.24 

3.00 

2.90- 

3.27 

321 

134 

90 

37 

27 

5 

18 

5 

2 

8 

19 

2 

9 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  Wichita,  Kans.,  April  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM.  AND 

MATERIAL  ROVERENT  and  custooial 

POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

$ 

OCCUPATIONS  -  REN — CONTINUED 

47 

50 

$ 

manufacturing  - 

45 

7.16 

MANUFACTURING  - 

47 

6.  34 

7  7ft 

6.84 

MANUFACTURING  - 

1  17 

7.73 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

71 

4.96 

maintenance  painters  - 

28 

7.  20 

MANUFACTURING  - 

66 

5.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

27 

7.28 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

261 

4.  79 

32 

210 

4.80 

nonmanufacturing  - 

51 

4.73 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY!  - 

178 

7.63 

MANUFACTURING  - 

164 

7.57 

RATERIAL  HANDLINF  LABORERS  - 

359 

5.76 

manufacturing  - 

1 17 

5.37 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

242 

5.R4 

160 

10. C4 

MANUFACTURING  - 

31 

7.42 

NONMAN UF AC  TUR I N6 - 

129 

8.  39 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

200 

7.41 

MANUFACTURING  - 

172 

7.14 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

209 

7.81 

209 

nr _ 

2  AG 

4.76 

MANUFACTURING  - 

130 

5.68 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

49 

7.  56 

45 

21A 

4.77 

manufacturing  - 

117 

5.74 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

531 

3.93 

RATERIAL  RO  VE  RE  NT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 

MANUFACTURING  - 

135 

5.65 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

NONRANUf ACTURING  - 

396 

3.  34 

TRUCKORIVERS  - 

623 

8.18 

MANUFACTURING  - 

86 

6.  25 

RATERIAL  ROVERENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

537 

8.48 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

377 

9.58 

51 

4.93 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

26 

4.62 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

44 

5.  10 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK  - 

360 

7.  99 

37 

77 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

323 

8.  20 

GUAPOS  - 

36 

4.07 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

1  29 

9.16 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

120 

9.45 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

3  20 

3.44 

MANUFACTURING  - 

42 

5.  81 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

278 

3.08 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group 


All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades _ 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades _ _ 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 


April  1972 
to 

April  1973 

April  1973 
to 

April  1974 

April  1974 
to 

April  1975 

April  1975 
to 

April  197  6 

April  1976 
to 

April  1977 

April  1977 
to 

April  1978 

April  1978 
to 

April  1979 

4.6 

6.8 

9.6 

8.3 

7.8 

7.8 

10.7 

(6) 

(6) 

10.1 

7.1 

4.2 

7.6 

8.2 

5.6 

7.8 

5.8 

9.9 

8.8 

6.8 

12.9 

6.0 

6.0 

9.4 

11.6 

9.7 

8.1 

10.9 

6. 6 

4.4 

10.3 

10.1 

7.7 

9.2 

13.1 

4.7 

6.0 

10.3 

8.8 

7.4 

8.3 

12.3 

(6) 

(fc) 

n 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

5.4 

7.8 

5.7 

9.9 

8.8 

6.8 

13.1 

5.6 

5.1 

9.0 

12.5 

8.3 

7.9 

11.5 

5.3 

3.2 

8.9 

13.4 

3.7 

6.3 

10.3 

(?) 

7.8 

8.5 

7.9 

7.6 

7.3 

8.6 

(6) 

(b) 

(M 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

(b ) 

(M 

(6) 

(‘) 

(M 

(*) 

(‘j 

(6) 

8.0 

5.4 

11.0 

6.9 

10.6 

9.8 

13.7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  Wichita,  Kans.,  April  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  « - 

secretaries*  class  r. - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0 - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  f - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  senior - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  R - 

MESSENGERS - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

SUITCHPOARO  0PERAT0R- 

RECFPTIONI STS - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  R - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  R - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A- 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  P- 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! •  CLASS  a - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  R - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  A - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  R - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(  BUSINESS)  •  CLASS  f* - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A- 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R- 
COMPiJTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C- 

DRAETERS*  CLASS  A - 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  R - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C - 

electronics  technicians* 

CLASS  R - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Typists 

Messen- 

gets 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Order 
clerks, 
class  B 

Accounting  clerks 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

clerks 

100 

lit 

100 

113 

110 

IOC 

128 

123 

111 

100 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

(61 

125 

100 

136 

126 

120 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

(  6  ) 

122 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

119 

100 

131 

(6) 

114 

114 

(6) 

1 C  5 

(6) 

100 

143 

130 

120 

141 

105 

113 

(6) 

112 

100 

136 

130 

118 

127 

(6) 

(6) 

105 

104 

94 

100 

128 

118 

109 

111 

(6) 

(6) 

98 

98 

88 

90 

100 

(  6  ) 

129 

13C 

118 

109 

123 

102 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

100 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

114 

90 

103 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(  6  > 

83 

90 

96 

100 

114 

110 

102 

99 

87 

95 

87 

89 

77 

81 

91 

83 

92 

100 

136 

124 

119 

115 

96 

95 

93 

104 

86 

88 

116 

102 

104 

120 

100 

133 

119 

109 

1C  7 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

99 

90 

88 

100 

88 

104 

109 

96 

100 

125 

113 

109 

107 

(6) 

101 

89 

95 

88 

85 

94 

95 

99 

106 

84 

97 

1  29 

123 

116 

115 

102 

104 

97 

96 

88 

94 

102 

100 

110 

115 

100 

104 

Key  entry  operators 


100 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared 


Comput 

analysts 

tr  systems 
[business) 

Computer  programmers  (business) 

Computer  operators 

Drafters 

Electronics 

technicians, 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

class  B 

100 

119 

IOC 

144 

120 

100 

156 

128 

112 

100 

188 

147 

(6) 

118 

100 

151 

130 

124 

110 

100 

IOC 

181 

157 

156 

1  35 

108 

121 

100 

(6) 

168 

180 

150 

120 

129 

118 

100 

1  4? 

122 

117 

104 

90 

9C 

83 

(6) 

100 

165 

136 

(6) 

(6) 

98 

98 

96 

(6) 

119 

100 

191 

164 

(6) 

148 

125 

124 

108 

(6) 

149 

125 

100 

(6) 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

107 

(6  ) 

87 

(6) 

115 

101 

83 

100 

138 

146 

(6) 

1 07 

109 

100 

(6) 

115 

101 

86 

(6) 

Registered 

industrial 

nurses 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


establishments.  For  example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  the  earnings  for  the  occupation 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub.  6  *  K 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Wichita,  Kans.,  April  1979 


Maintenance , 

toolroom,  and  powerplant 

occupation  being  compared — 

Occupation  which  equals  100 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Tool  and  die 

Stationary  engineers 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

makers 

ICO 

100 

105 

98 

100 

102 

90 

103 

1C1 

100 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

96 

maintenance  mechanics 

99 

88 

96 

103 

100 

(6) 

102 

100 

85 

95 

91 

88 

100 

105 

102 

100 

114 

100 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


Truck  drive  re 

Shippers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

Warehousemen 

Shipping  packers 

Material 

handling 

Laborers 

Guards 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Tractor  trailer 

Forklift  operators 

Class  A 

Class  B 

and  cleaners 

TRUCKQRI VERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK - 

100 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  MF0IUM  TRUCK - 

f  6» 

10C 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

16) 

98 

103 

SHIPPERS - 

(6) 

115 

(6) 

100 

RECEIVERS - 

16) 

103 

(6) 

103 

ICO 

SHIPPERS  AN0  RECEIVFRS - 

(6) 

(6) 

<  6) 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 

1 6) 

115 

(6) 

(6) 

<6) 

<6  ) 

100 

SHIPPING  PACKERS - 

<6) 

<  6  ) 

(6) 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

<6  ) 

<6  ) 

100 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS - 

144 

97 

117 

104 

117 

C  6  ) 

(6) 

106 

100 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

(6) 

(  6  ) 

102 

96 

(6) 

<6) 

<6) 

(6) 

94 

100 

GUARD S *  CLASS  a - 

(6) 

<  6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

<  6  ) 

GUARDS  *  CLASS  B - 

(6) 

110 

<  6) 

99 

96 

<6  ) 

(6  » 

91 

94 

98 

(  6  ) 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AN0 

cleaners - 

1  39 

167 

(6) 

(6) 

1C5 

113 

111 

101 

101 

109 

105 

104 

_ 

100 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  preseht  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


of  occupations  within  establishments.  For 
directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly, 


example,  a 
a  value  of 


value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for 
85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation 


the  occupation 
in  the  heading 
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Footnotes 


im 

I 


Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position  half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 
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Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

b  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 


Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
(of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions;  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance) 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
lumber  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
Is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se- 
.ection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
)f  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
;ach  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
:hat  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
:stablishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
hree  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
»ame  industry- s ize  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 

•  ample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
issigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac- 
uring  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types;  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 

1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
I  <ron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston-New  burgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
idies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 

*  jpartment  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
WOI>kers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A-7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown,  (it  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 
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Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 


Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A- 8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A- 9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -r  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 


Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B -series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
Wichita,  Kans.,  April  1979 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  * 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

»LL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS - 

310 

90 

87.631 

100 

62.948 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

94 

30 

55.328 

63 

47.616 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TRANSPORTATION.  COHHUNI CA T I  ON .  AND 

216 

60 

32.303 

37 

1 5?  332 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

22 

11 

5.619 

6 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

50 

28 

6 

2.802 

3 

718 

RETAIL  TRADE6  - 

50 

97 

17 

15.753 

18 

5.898 

FINANCE,  insurance,  and  real  estate6  - 

50 

29 

7 

3.764 

4 

1.938 

SERVICES6  7 - 

50 

40 

19 

4.365 

5 

2*498 

1  The  Wichita  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Butler  and  Sedgwick 
Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the 
survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical 
series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys 
requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period 
studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 
finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 


4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within 
the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  Wichita's  transit  system 
is  municipally  operated  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B -series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  inter  establishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  worker s .  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 

SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 


e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  persons; 


f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continue d 


LS— 2 


-S— 3 


S-4 


b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

a*  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  ’all  fewer 
than  5,  000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all, ’’over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 


NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
relers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president  " 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
af:  LR-1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 

Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor’s  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR-1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary's 

_ supervisor _  Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 

LR— 1  LR— 2 

LS— 1 
LS— 2 
LS— 3 
LS— 4 


Class  E  Class  D 
Class  D  Class  C 
Class  C  Class  B 
Class  B  Class  A 


STENOGR APHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  dis cretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  In  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  o r  perform  othe r  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker  's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
°r  °Perators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 

excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Ope  rat  or  -Receptionist . 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  -RECEPTIONIST 


At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  m  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 


Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties;  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes,  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
include  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training; 
emphasizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions: 


Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be 
quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 
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Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insiire  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  reco.rding 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 


Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 


Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller), 
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cost  distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
or  assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
the  accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  type 
of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  and  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers’ 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 
credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
numeric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu¬ 
ments.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
train  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 
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Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specified 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

-Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 
their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched¬ 
uling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed, 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining 
equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
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accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works'  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by 
computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be 
processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow; 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of 
program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 
systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements .  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
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linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required 
procedures . 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions  to 
determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into 
circuit,  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  errors 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervisor 
or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as 

follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requirements 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are  of 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available. 
May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on  a 
regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
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required;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
major  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
common  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
usually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
standard  correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
segments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May 
assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
with  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
expected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
level  operator  on  complex  programs. 

DRAFTER 


Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is 
reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter¬ 
minations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 
level  drafters. 


Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 
manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DR  AFTER-TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  co  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment- — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 

or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit - includes,  but  is  not  limited 

to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineer  s . 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meter s ,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
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electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuit's,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeter s ,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
I  level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs, 
counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools ,  portable  power  tools, 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
work.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 


Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip- 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general, 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
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acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence^  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines.  x'  ~ 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers1  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following-  Lavinp 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged — in — installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  svstems 
are  excluded.  —  ~  D - 1 - 


MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment’ 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  framing  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 


~  ~  ~  OXVAJ.J.GU  nidimenance  trades,  bv 

performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
wor  er  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per- 
ormmg  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
he  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 


MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetalli ^material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 
i  equire  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
fool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oilsj 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 


For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 

lanning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 
are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(st  raight  truck,  under  1*4  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  1V2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(st  raight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 
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SHIPPING  PACKER 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 

GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
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foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

(:lass  A;  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov- 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons . 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded.  "  ' 
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Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $  1.00 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.  Y. ,  Sept.  1978* -  2025-58,  $1.20 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1978  1 _  2025-28,  $1.40 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1 -  2025-50,  $1.50 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 _  2025-38,  $1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 _  2025-15,  80  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978 1 _  2025-43,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-71,  $1.30 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1978* -  2025-51,  $1.20 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  _  2025-32,  $1.30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio—  Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1  -  2025-59,  $1.50 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 _  2025-29,  $1.00 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-52,  $1.50 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1979 -  2050-10,  $1.00 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-66,  $1.00 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-48,  $1.00 

Denvei^Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 -  2025-68,  $1.20 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1 _ 2050-7,  $1.50 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-31,  $1.20 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

Gary— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 -  (To  be  surveyed) 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1  _  2025-41,  $1.20 

Greensboro— Winston  -Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 

Greenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  -  2025-30,  $1.00 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-  12.  $1.10 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1979  -  2050-15,  $1.30 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979  _  2050-3,  $1.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978 1 _  2025-57,  $1.50 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  1  _  2050-9.  $1.20 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-67,  $1.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 -  2025-53,  $1.30 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1  -  2025-61,  $1.50 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss. ,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-62,  $1.00 
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Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-60,  $1.30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-8,  $1.30 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-  1,  $  1.30 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.  Y. ,  June  1978  1 _  2025-33,  $1.30 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-5,  $1.30 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-2,  $  1.30 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl978‘ _  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  _  2025-20,  70  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  JVa.— N.C.,  May  1978 -  2025-21,  80  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-47,  $1.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40,  $1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56,  $1.00 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N. J.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-36,  $1.20 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54,  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-1  1,  $  1.50 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978  1 _  2025-70,  $1.20 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25,  $1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  * _  2025-37,  $1.10 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  19781 _  2025-42,  $1.20 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.  I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27,  $1.40 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 _  2025-26,  80  cents 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1979  1 _  2050-13,  $1.50 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-75,  $1.00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-64,  $1.00 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1  _  2025-72,  $1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979  _  2050-  17,  $1.00 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73,  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 -  2050-14,  $1.20 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1978  1 _  2025-9,  $1.20 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74,  $1.00 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44,  $1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1979 _  2050-16,  $1.10 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978  1  _  2025-55,  $1.20 

Utica— Rome,  N. Y.,  July  1978 _  2025-34,  $1.00 

Washington,  D. C.— Md.— Va. ,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-4,  $1.20 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-18,  $1.00 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  19781 _  2025-19,  $1.10 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-6,  $1.00 


Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 
Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  March  1979  survey  of  occuoa 
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Introduction 


-  Tfh\S  .area  \  0f  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 

B  l  Kf  Lf^°r  ^atlSl:lCS  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 

related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables.  r 

1  4.  J  Each  Year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  6 

.  ,  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 

to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets 
r/,U£\u  e  analysls  of  0)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation 
and  (Z)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 

n^ef^/°rf  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1  965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A- 1  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defin, 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A- 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  mor 

,  Table  P^vides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earninf 

office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industri 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  worker 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac 
turmg  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skill* 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workei 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  ■ 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  waj 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ 
meftJ  SjUftS  amon8  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishment 
included  m  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-  8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  averae 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  cor 
Siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  table 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  are 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re 
pre s entatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 


Earnings:  All  establishments 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard 

Weekly  e 

(stand 

Irnlng^^™ 

ard) 

NIIR8ER 

OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STR* I  GMT 

-tire  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  UN 

DOLL  ARS) 

OF  — 

Mean  * 

Median  2 

Middle  range 

2 

120 

AND 

under 

130 

130 

140 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

180 

190 

190 

200 

2  00 

220 

2  20 

240 

240 

260 

2  60 

2  80 

280 

30C 

300 

32C 

320 

340 

340 

36" 

360 

380 

380 

400 

400 

420 

420 

440 

440 

460 

SECRETARIES . 

A  *026 

40.0 

*250.50 

*244.00 

*218.50- 

*275.00 

1 

4 

17 

64 

63 

239 

653 

737 

791 

584 

254 

348 

144 

RANUF  ACT  URINE . 

2.852 

40.0 

254.50 

247.50 

222.50- 

277.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

26 

19 

141 

457 

561 

565 

3  80 

1  56 

327 

126 

NONRANUFACTURINF . 

1.174 

40.0 

241. 50 

240.00 

210.00- 

269.00 

- 

- 

1 

4 

14 

38 

44 

98 

196 

176 

226 

2  04 

98 

21 

18 

15 

14 

4 

3 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A . 

122 

40.  Q 

304. 50 

291.00 

266.00- 

336.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

19 

30 

21 

10 

1  2 

ranufacturinf . 

98 

40.0 

314. 50 

297.00 

275.00- 

357.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

22 

21 

10 

10 

9 

11 

1 

3 

3 

1 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  R . 

690 

40.  0 

276.00 

271.00 

243.00- 

305.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

7 

55 

90 

101 

1  38 

89 

84 

61 

40 

8 

1 1 

RANUF  4CTURINF . 

568 

40.0 

275.50 

268.00 

242.00- 

308.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

43 

80 

94 

107 

60 

76 

54 

3  3 

NONRANUFACTURINF . 

122 

40.0 

278.00 

276.30 

253.50- 

298. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

12 

10 

7 

31 

29 

8 

7 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  c . 

1.576 

40.  0 

252.00 

250. CO 

230.00- 

272.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

8 

1  3 

41 

210 

283 

441 

2  86 

1  27 

90 

48 

20 

RANUFACTURING . 

1  *029 

40.0 

251. 50 

247.50 

225.00- 

267.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

179 

200 

275 

1  4G 

64 

79 

46 

1  4 

NONRANUFACTURINF . 

547 

40.0 

253. 50 

254.00 

238.50- 

275.00 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

5 

8 

13 

10 

31 

83 

166 

1  46 

63 

1  1 

2 

6 

- 

3 

- 

- 

secretaries*  class  0 . 

978 

40.0 

232.50 

230.00 

210.00- 

248. 50 

_ 

_ 

2 

8 

19 

1 1 

99 

222 

270 

193 

99 

9 

10 

22 

RANUFACTURINF . 

642 

40.0 

235. 50 

235.00 

214.00- 

251.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

74 

101 

1  92 

155 

82 

3 

8 

1  6 

NONRANUFACTURINF . 

336 

40.0 

227.50 

218.50 

207.00- 

238.50 

- 

- 

2 

8 

10 

11 

25 

121 

78 

38 

17 

6 

2 

6 

2 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

secretaries*  class  e . 

610 

40.0 

240.00 

220.50 

201.50- 

301.50 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

28 

26 

84 

153 

90 

35 

29 

8 

1  54 

RANUF ACTURING . 

47a 

40.  0 

253. 50 

232.00 

214.00- 

318.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

7 

25 

1  21 

86 

35 

29 

8 

1  54 

NONRANUFACTURINF . 

136 

40.0 

194.00 

195.00 

185.00- 

200.50 

- 

" 

1 

1 

20 

19 

59 

32 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS . 

246 

40.  0 

217.00 

216.00 

185.00- 

246.00 

_ 

1 

4 

17 

21 

29 

26 

43 

28 

42 

17 

8 

10 

RANUFACTURING . 

170 

40.  0 

227.00 

222.50 

194.50- 

251.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

18 

21 

37 

23 

35 

15 

5 

10 

NONRANUFACTURINF . 

76 

40.0 

194.50 

1 80.00 

17C.50- 

218.00 

- 

1 

4 

12 

20 

11 

5 

6 

5 

7 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS*  senior . 

144 

40.0 

205.50 

194.00 

180.00- 

219.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1  5 

18 

24 

17 

31 

14 

9 

1 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL . 

102 

40.0 

233.00 

241.00 

217.50- 

255.00 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

3 

5 

9 

12 

14 

33 

16 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS . 

710 

40.0 

207.50 

193.00 

170.00- 

254.00 

21 

32 

38 

37 

45 

66 

83 

77 

61 

43 

45 

48 

47 

67 

RANUF  ACTURING . 

382 

40.0 

231.00 

230.50 

184.00- 

291.00 

- 

6 

6 

11 

16 

45 

36 

38 

29 

11 

33 

39 

45 

67 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONRANUFACTURINF . 

328 

39.  5 

180. 50 

180.00 

155.50- 

200.00 

21 

26 

32 

26 

29 

21 

47 

39 

32 

32 

12 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  A . 

529 

40.  0 

223.00 

207.50 

184.00- 

266.50 

- 

2 

1 1 

24 

27 

50 

54 

61 

56 

42 

44 

44 

47 

67 

RANUF ACTURING . 

283 

40.0 

250.00 

262.50 

200.00- 

299.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

7 

29 

28 

10 

33 

35 

45 

67 

NONRANUFACTURINF . 

246 

39.  5 

192.00 

184.50 

168.50- 

21 5.00 

- 

2 

1 1 

24 

27 

21 

47 

32 

28 

32 

11 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B . 

181 

40.0 

162.50 

159.50 

134.50- 

184.00 

21 

30 

27 

13 

18 

16 

29 

16 

5 

1 

1 

4 

RANUF ACTURING . 

99 

40.0 

176.00 

176.00 

162.50- 

186.50 

- 

6 

6 

11 

16 

16 

29 

9 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FILE  CLERKS . 

268 

39.  5 

153.50 

140.00 

132.50- 

162.00 

52 

80 

28 

39 

26 

4 

8 

3 

3 

4 

16 

2 

3 

RANUFACTURINF . 

76 

40.0 

190.00 

164.00 

161.50- 

238.00 

- 

4 

11 

3 

23 

2 

6 

1 

3 

4 

14 

_ 

2 

3 

NONRANUFACTURINF . 

192 

39.  5 

139.00 

134.00 

126.50- 

147.00 

52 

76 

17 

36 

3 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B . 

77 

40.0 

181.50 

164.00 

155.00- 

190.00 

- 

5 

8 

14 

18 

3 

8 

3 

- 

2 

14 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C . 

181 

39.  5 

136.00 

132.50 

126.50- 

146.00 

52 

75 

20 

25 

8 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONRANUFACTURINF . 

161 

39.5 

135.00 

132.50 

126.50- 

138.00 

52 

71 

10 

24 

3 

1 

' 

~ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers.  San  Jose,  Calif..  March  1979— Continued 
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fable  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard] 

Weekly  earnings1 

(standard) 

NUMBER 

OF 

UORKERS 

RECEIVING 

STRAI6HT 

-TIME 

WEEKLY  EARNIN6S 

(IN 

OOLLARS) 

OF — 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range 

2 

160 

AND 

UNDER 

180 

180 

200 

200 

220 

220 

200 

200 

260 

260 

280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

3  20 

300 

300 

360 

360 

380 

3  80 

0  00 

000 

020 

020 

000 

000 

060 

060 

500 

500 

500 

500 

580 

580 

620 

620 

660 

660 

700 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) . 

1*186 

00.0 

*005. 50 

*008.50 

*382.00- 

*502. 50 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

1 

02 

00 

51 

05 

110 

92 

87 

100 

57 

252 

121 

102 

27 

11 

0 

HANUF ACTURING . 

528 

00.0 

005. 50 

404. 00 

383.50- 

088.00 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

1 

- 

12 

10 

28 

67 

00 

08 

00 

01 

119 

53 

39 

12 

6 

0 

non^aniif  act  urine . 

658 

oo.  o 

006.00 

052.50 

379.50- 

518.50 

- 

- 

- 

02 

28 

37 

17 

03 

52 

39 

60 

16 

133 

68 

103 

15 

5 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  a . 

390 

40.0 

519. 50 

518.50 

088.00- 

562.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

0 

- 

3 

0 

3 

13 

10 

116 

73 

120 

23 

11 

0 

MANUF ACTURING . 

162 

00.  0 

512. 50 

097. 50 

081.50- 

558.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

9 

11 

58 

36 

26 

8 

6 

0 

NONNA  NUF A  CTURINE . 

232 

oo.o 

520. 00 

500.50 

492.50- 

566.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

2 

0 

- 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3 

58 

37 

98 

15 

5 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  R . 

610 

00.  0 

430.00 

4?  1 . 50 

385.00- 

067.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

0 

9 

38 

80 

63 

83 

85 

01 

13? 

06 

18 

0 

- 

- 

MAN  (IF  ACTURING . 

336 

00.  o 

021.00 

013.00 

376.00- 

060.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

9 

28 

65 

38 

07 

29 

28 

57 

15 

13 

0 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturine . 

274 

39.  5 

001.00 

031.50 

007.50- 

089.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

“ 

10 

19 

25 

36 

56 

13 

75 

31 

5 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  C . 

182 

00.0 

339.00 

329.00 

301.50- 

370.50 

- 

- 

0 

- 

- 

00 

30 

38 

7 

23 

25 

1 

2 

2 

0 

2 

- 

- 

- 

ZOMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS).... 

1  *222 

oo.  o 

351. 50 

305.50 

317.00- 

389.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

22 

03 

36 

116 

120 

199 

1  52 

100 

1  60 

107 

61 

26 

36 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

923 

00.  0 

358.00 

355.00 

320.00- 

397.00 

- 

- 

- 

17 

10 

28 

66 

86 

159 

123 

105 

1  11 

96 

59 

20 

35 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

299 

oo.o 

331.50 

333.50 

299.00- 

360.00 

- 

5 

33 

8 

50 

30 

00 

29 

35 

09 

11 

2 

2 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A . 

020 

oo.  o 

391.00 

389.00 

362.50- 

016.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

05 

37 

72 

108 

68 

06 

19 

20 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

290 

00.0 

400.00 

399.00 

370.00- 

023.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

15 

30 

00 

59 

57 

00 

17 

19 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

130 

oo.o 

372.00 

379.50 

301.00- 

389.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

30 

3 

32 

09 

11 

2 

2 

1 

“ 

~ 

— 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B . 

027 

40.0 

306. 50 

302.00 

317.00- 

377.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

12 

50 

46 

82 

80 

38 

31 

32 

10 

7 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

330 

00.0 

350.00 

305.50 

325.00- 

385.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

7 

10 

18 

23 

72 

58 

35 

31 

32 

10 

7 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonpanufa'cturine . 

97 

00.0 

319. 50 

317.00 

299.00- 

300.00 

- 

“ 

1 

2 

32 

23 

10 

26 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

— 

“ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C.... . 

369 

00.0 

312.00 

310.00 

287.00- 

338.00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

35 

20 

63 

72 

72 

31 

30 

21 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

68 

oo.o 

269. 50 

253.30 

253.00- 

290.00 

- 

- 

5 

32 

6 

15 

10 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS . 

856 

40.  0 

267. 50 

261.00 

229.00- 

305.50 

16 

52 

108 

139 

111 

93 

88 

98 

09 

37 

02 

20 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing . 

551 

00.0 

278. 50 

270.00 

230.50- 

318.00 

2 

23 

71 

60 

67 

69 

53 

69 

00 

28 

02 

20 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing . 

305 

00.0 

207. 50 

236.00 

213.50- 

282.00 

10 

29 

37 

75 

04 

20 

35 

29 

9 

9 

- 

“ 

- 

” 

~ 

~ 

~ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A . 

300 

00.0 

301.50 

307.00 

279.00- 

326.00 

- 

- 

- 

52 

12 

12 

39 

90 

02 

26 

9 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing . 

172 

00.  0 

323.00 

318.00 

305.50- 

301.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

10 

65 

36 

17 

9 

18 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

_ 

” 

“ 

nonmanufacturing . 

128 

oo.o 

272.00 

281.50 

235. 50- 

302.50 

- 

- 

~ 

52 

9 

2 

25 

25 

6 

9 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B . 

361 

oo.o 

262.00 

250.00 

230.00- 

277.00 

- 

5 

55 

53 

83 

80 

35 

0 

3 

8 

32 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

203 

oo.o 

270.50 

260.50 

230.50- 

283.00 

- 

5 

20 

37 

09 

59 

26 

- 

- 

8 

32 

1 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

~ 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

118 

oo.o 

205.00 

209.50 

219.50- 

263.00 

“ 

- 

31 

16 

34 

21 

9 

0 

3 

“ 

_ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C . 

195 

oo.  o 

226.00 

213.00 

198.00- 

239.00 

16 

07 

53 

30 

16 

1 

10 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

136 

00.0 

237.50 

221.50 

208.00- 

205.50 

2 

18 

47 

27 

15 

13 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979  —  Continued 


— 

( ft  an  da  rd) 

NIIHRER 

OF 

WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT 

-TINE 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS  <IN 

DOLLARS* 

OF  — 

A 

j  weekly 
hour*1 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

worker* 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

460 

500 

540 

500 

620 

(itandard 

j  Mean 2 

'Median2 

Middle  range  c 

ANO 

_ 

_ 

UNOER 

— 

~ 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

4  00 

420 

440 

460 

500 

540 

580 

620 

6  60 

DRAFTERS . 

*236.00- 

*325.50 

324.00 

333.00 

22 

HANUF ACTURING . 

44 

90 

85 

118 

120 

101 

81 

85 

59 

34 

41 

27 

18 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing . .  _ 

139 

22 

33 

75 

70 

108 

108 

76 

71 

76 

40 

31 

35 

25 

16 

8 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

E  7  L  #  L)  U 

“ 

1 1 

15 

15 

10 

12 

25 

10 

9 

19 

3 

6 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ORAFTFRS*  CLASS  A . 

51V 

386.50 

387.50 

manufacturing . 

- 

“ 

1 

16 

31 

26 

46 

48 

24 

33 

41 

27 

18 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

“ 

- 

15 

28 

23 

43 

46 

23 

30 

35 

25 

16 

8 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

ORAFTFRS*  CLASS  R . _ 

302.50 

293.50 
356.00 

MANUF ACTURING . 

~ 

2 

16 

44 

85 

79 

52 

32 

31 

35 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURINf . -  - 

— 

2 

13 

34 

81 

70 

45 

25 

30 

17 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

• 

— 

3 

10 

4 

9 

7 

7 

1 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C . . 

217 

242. 50 

20 

41 

60 

37 

MANUFACTURING . 

17 

10 

23 

164 

n  .  1  a  a 

229. 50 

20 

30 

48 

33 

NONMA  NUFACTURINF . . 

12 

10 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

290.00 

11 

12 

- 

4 

5 

- 

15 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS . 

A  .053 

326.50 
323.00 

416.50 

17 

122 

216 

manufacturing . 

247.50- 

374 

66  5 

527 

550 

406 

371 

215 

232 

150 

147 

43 

14 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONHANUFACTURINF . . 

*  nn 

1  7 

122 

216 

374 

664 

521 

519 

393 

353 

203 

209 

137 

135 

18 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

” 

~ 

~ 

1 

6 

31 

13 

18 

12 

23 

13 

12 

25 

14 

2 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 
MANUFACTURING . . 

*. 

1  *386 

1  *307 

TR 

40.0 

346. 50 

344.00 

315.50- 

378.00 

370.00 

436.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  1 

40 

127 

227 

253 

181 

214 

1  27 

145 

43 

14 

2 

2 

NONMA  NUFACTURINF . . 1 

11"*  00 

313. 00- 

“ 

“ 

1  1 

40 

127 

227 

253 

180 

202 

1  14 

135 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

“ 

— 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

13 

10 

25 

14 

2 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

manufacturing . 

A.  j 

1  *500 

40.0 

276. 50 

275.00 

253.50- 

294.50 

291.00 

- 

6 

62 

141 

275 

346 

368 

125 

103 

32 

17 

23 

2 

_ 

_ 

. 

274.00 

— 

6 

62 

141 

274 

340 

339 

114 

85 

21 

7 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS 

c. 

1*167 

40.  o 

241.00 

242.00 

220.00- 

257. 50 

17 

116 

154 

233 

37  9 

141 

55 

54 

15 

257.50 

17 

1  16 

233 

£  •  u 

154 

37  9 

141 

53 

52 

15 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

IE  G I  STEREO  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES . 

•  • 

50 

40.0 

342.00 

337.50 

320.50- 

363.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

9 

14 

7 

10 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6< 


71 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

(mean2) 

Week  hr 
hour. 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

MEN 

MESSENGERS . 

55 

39.5 

*  200 • 00 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

WOMEN 

secretaries: 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

978 

40.0 

240.50 

secretaries,  class  b: 

nonmanufacturing . 

110 

40.0 

275. 50 

SECRETARIES*  class  c . 

1.318 

40.0 

250.00 

nonmanufacturing . 

494 

39.5 

251.00 

secretaries,  class  e . 

524 

40.0 

243.50 

NONMA  NUFACTURING . 

136 

40.0 

194.00 

stenographers . 

21  2 

40.0 

219.50 

manufacturing . 

149 

40.0 

231.00 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR . 

134 

O 

o 

205.00 

TYPISTS . 

682 

40.0 

208.00 

manufacturing . 

356 

40.0 

233.00 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

326 

39.5 

180.00 

TYPISTS,  class  a . 

513 

40.0 

222.50 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

244 

39.5 

192.00 

typists,  class  b . 

169 

40.0 

162.50 

MANUFACTURING . 

87 

40.0 

178.50 

FILE  CLERKS . 

261 

39.5 

152.00 

MANUFACTURING . 

69 

40.0 

189.00 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

192 

39.5 

139.00 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B . 

70 

40.0 

180.00 

FILE  CLERKS.  CL9SS  C . 

181 

39.5 

136.00 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

161 

39.5 

135.00 

MESSENGERS . 

82 

39.5 

175.00 

MANUFACTURING . 

79 

39.5 

175.50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS . 

116 

39.5 

206.50 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

51 

40.0 

175.50 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

SUI TCHROARO  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 


ORDER  CLERKS . 

MANUFACTURING. 


OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  R. 
MANUFACTURING . 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS... 

manufacturing.... 
nonmanufacturing. 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A. 
NONMANUFACTURING . 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B. 
MANUFACTURING . 


PAYROLL  CLERKS . 

MANUFACTURING.... 

nonmanufacturing. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS. 

nonmanufacturing. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R. 
NONMAN UFACTURING . 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


(BUSINESS) . 

NONMANUFACTURING. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A . 

nonmanufacturing . 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B2 

nonmanufacturing . 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  C . 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

( mean*) 

Weekly 

hour. 

(standard 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

342 

39.5 

'173.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN--C0NTINUE0 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS).... 
MANUFACTURING . 

206 

39.5 

171.50 

nonmanufacturing . 

136 

40.0 

175.00 

2C9 

39.0 

199.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  a . 

126 

38.5 

206.00 

MANUFACTURING . 

165 

39.0 

186.00 

NONMA  NUFACTURING . 

103 

38.5 

193.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

1  *892 

40.0 

199. 50 

CLASS  B . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

1  .226 

40.0 

199.00 

666 

40.0 

200. 50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

845 

40. C 

221.00 

class  c: 

NONMA  NUF ACTURING . 

252 

39.5 

227.00 

1  *047 

40.0 

182.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS . 

nonmanufacturing . 

633 

40.0 

181.00 

208 

39.5 

216.00 

COMPUTFR  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A . 

manufacturing . 

123 

39.5 

210.00 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG . 

85 

39.5 

225.50 

795 

39.5 

206.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

422 

39.5 

195.50 

609 

39.5 

1 9 1 . 50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C . 

354 

39.5 

186.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS: 

895 

40.0 

458.00 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  a: 
nonmanufacturing . 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  C. 

566 

40.0 

455.50 

MANUFACTURING . 

332 

40.0 

526.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

218 

40.0 

527.00 

237 

39.5 

443.00 

computer  operators: 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

138 

40.0 

345.50 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 
( mean1 ) 

Weekly 
hour.1 
( standard 

Weekly 

earning.1 

(standard) 

866 

40.0 

'355.00 

636 

40.0 

362.50 

230 

40. C 

335.00 

274 

90.0 

j  395.50 

182 

4C.0 

400.00 

92 

40.0 

385. 5C 

292 

40.0 

356.00 

81 

40.0 

322.50 

57 

4C.0 

271. 50 

570 

40.0 

269. 5C 

210 

40.0 

243.50 

210 

40.0 

297.00 

1  1  9 

40.0 

325. 50 

91 

9C.0 

260.00 

297 

40.0 

265. 50 

85 

40.0 

241.50 

113 

40.0 

22 6. 50 

164 

o 

o 

367.50 

77 

o 

o 

420.50 

860 

40.0 

245.00 

855 

40.0 

244.50 

87 

40.0 

255.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers, 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Hourly  earn 

ingi  * 

number 

OF 

U0RKER9  RECEIVING  STRA  I 6H  T— 

TIME 

HOURLY  EARNINGS  TIN  DOLLARS!  OF — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker! 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range 

2 

6.20  6 
AND 
UNDER 

•  60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.  20 

8.60  9 

.00  9 

•  40  9 

.8010 

•2010.6011 .0011 

.*011.8012.20 

— 

6 

.60  7 

.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00  9 

.40  9 

.8010 

•  2010 

•6011.0011 .4011 

.8012.2012.60 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

100 

s 

S9.52 

1 

manufacturing . 

5 

8 

2 

44 

22 

2 

16 

_  _  _ 

“ 

1 

5 

8 

2 

42 

22 

2 

16 

-  _  _ 

maintenance  electricians . 

234 

10.45 

10.45 

22 

21 

20 

manufacturing . 

1 

13 

12 

26 

- 

60 

73  2 

_  _ 

5 

1  9 

13 

9 

8 

- 

57 

57  2 

—  _  _ 

MAINTENANCE  machinists . 

68 

14 

MANtIF  ACTURI  NG . 

5 

1 

15 

6 

12 

6  4 

5 

14 

~ 

5 

1 

9 

6 

12 

6  4 

5 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY).. 

manufacturing . 

302 

8.  50 

8.57 

8.21- 

9.16 

- 

8 

8 

35 

35 

4 

18 

132 

29 

16 

49 

11 

_ 

9.16 

18 

132 

29 

16 

49 

11 

- 

_  _  _ 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . . 

9.  18 

9.74 

MAN UF ACTURI NG . 

~ 

” 

5 

9 

38 

29 

22 

4 

11 

11 

nonmanufacturing . 

~ 

~ 

5 

9 

13 

12 

5 

4 

11 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 1 

9.74 

- 

— 

~ 

~ 

25 

17 

17 

- 

-  -  - 

11 

~ 

“ 

25 

15 

17 

- 

- 

11 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS . T 

in  «. 

o  o 

o  o 

•  • 

fH  H 

MANUFACTURING . , 

10*  '14 

~ 

- 

3 

9 

5 

19 

20 

87  21  52 

6  2 

3 

9 

5 

19 

20 

87  21  52 

6  2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Hourly  ears 

mgs  4 

number  of 

WORKERS  RECEIVING  STR* I  GMT- TIKE 

HOURLY  EARNIN6S  (IN 

DOLLARS  » 

OF  — 

Number 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

2.80 

3.00 

3. AO 

3.80 

A.  20 

A  .  60 

5.00 

5. AO  5 

.80 

6.  20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.  AO 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9. AO  9 

.8010 

.2010. 

6011 

.00 

workers 

Mem  2 

Median2 

Middle  range 

2 

AND 

UNOER 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.00 

3.  AO 

3.80 

A  .20 

A. 60 

5.00 

5.  AO 

5.80  6 

.20 

6.60 

7.  00 

7.  AO 

7.  80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9. AO 

9.8010 

•  2010 

•6011. 

0011 

.AO 

TRUCKDRIVFRS....... . . . 

22 

8 

23 

MANUFACTURING . 

6 

— 

5 

3 

283 

7 

139 

488 

669 

AO 

25 

A6 

A75 

1*332 

nonmanufacturing . 

~ 

8 

2 

2 

2 

3 

70 

16 

“ 

259 

A 

A6 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES. . . 

9.  23 

9.68 

~ 

21 

1 

281 

A 

69 

A  7  2 

- 

410 

AO 

25 

636 

9.60 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

1 

“ 

62 

23? 

291 

AO 

10 

- 

TRUCKCRIVERS.  LI6HT  TRUCK . 

50 

6.  78 

6.  26 

5.30- 

8.26 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

1  Q 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

12 

A 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKORI VERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK . 

9  3  A 

8.71 

8. 9A 

8 

23 

281 

27 

189 

392 

MANUF  a  c  t  uri nf . 

1  A  7 

8 

27 

101 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

787 

8 . 9  A 

_ 

21 

281 

189 

291 

1 

“ 

~ 

— 

~ 

“ 

TRUCKORI VERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK-....--. 

A7A 

9.  21 

8.73 

55 

232 

1  26 

15 

A6 

~ 

“ 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRAC  TOR- TRA ILER . .. . 

305 

9.  35 

9.53 

8.7A- 

9.71 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

A 

38 

63 

51 

1A6 

AO 

AO 

10 

10 

NON“ANUFACTURING . 

112 

9.  25 

SHIPPERS . ----- . . 

6 

~ 

— 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

RECEIVERS*. •••••• ------ . 

82 

2A 

22 

MANUFACTURING . 

101 

1 3  A 

5A 

28 

2A 

NON  MANUFACTURING.  ••  . .  - 

7.07 

22 

“ 

~ 

— 

"" 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS . 

151 

A.  98 

A. 82 

A. 61- 

5.2A 

_ 

_ 

_ 

27 

7 

55 

33 

1A 

3 

5 

1 

1 

5 

MANUFACTURING . 

1A5 

A.  9A 

A. 75 

A. 61- 

5.21 

- 

- 

- 

27 

7 

5  A 

33 

12 

3 

A 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WAREHOUSEMEN . 

882 

6.  22 

6.  22 

A  .  5  A  — 

8.29 

• 

38 

61 

135 

8A 

32 

37 

33 

93 

87 

_ 

35 

1  1 

100 

136 

MANUFACTURING.. . 

A75 

5.  20 

A.  63 

A. 21- 

5.50 

- 

- 

37 

61 

135 

8  A 

28 

28 

6 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  1 

37 

28 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing . 

A07 

7.  A1 

7.59 

6.22- 

8  •  7  A 

- 

- 

l 

- 

- 

- 

A 

9 

27 

73 

87 

- 

35 

63 

108 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS....... . 

227 

5.  A2 
5.07 

7.  17 

manufacturing . 

A. 80 

8.  29 

144 

R»TERI*L  HANDLINE  LABORERS . 

376 

5.88- 

8.29 

3 

6 

6 

1 

17 

1  1 

11 

57 

61 

9 

1  6  A 

30 

NONMAN UFACTURINF . 

181 

626 

7.90 

7.  A7 

a 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

7.  31 

6.96- 

8.  A6 

17 

96 

A8 

175 

73 

A3 

1  A6 

1  1 

10 

7 

manufacturing.... . 

57  A 

52 

7.  A2 
8.0A 

7.31 
8.  AA 

6.99- 

5.77- 

8.06 

9.61 

.  n 

nonmanufacturing . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

17 

1 

- 

10 

- 

7 

- 

- 

SUAROS..... ....................... . 

1  *920 
396 

1  .52* 

1.772 

252 

1  .520 

2.168 

A. 08 
5.  86 
3.61 

3.76 
A.  70 
3.61 

5.  27 

3.72 

5.00 

3.50 

3.50 

r 

MANUFACTURING................... 

A.  25- 

8.03 

NON MANUFACTURING. ••••••••••••••• 

f? 

6UAR0S*  CLASS  R . 

MANUF AC TURING ••••••••••••••••••• 

1 

NON manufacturing. ............... 

3.50 

5.11 

3.25- 

5.05- 

16 

109 

r 

JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS.... 

5.57 

8 

162 

152 

9  A 

116 

1 06  A 

81 

203 

28 

69 

7 

2 

73 

MANUF  ACTURING . 

731 

1  •  A37 

5.68 

5.07 

5.  39 
5.11 

A  .  6  A  — 

5.11  — 

6  0 

nonmanufacturing. . . 

5.20 

~ 

A 

103 

121 

18 

22 

962 

A7 

21 

1  30 

8 

1 

~ 

“ 

~ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  divis 


INTENANCE •  TOOLROOM.  AND 
POWERPC  ANT  OCCUPA TIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS... 

MANUFACTURING . !!!!!!”* 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

manufacturing .  *** 

MAINTENANCE  machinists...... 

MANUFACTURING . !!!!!!!”! 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  t  MACHINERY! 

manufacturing . . 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES* ....... . 

MANUFACTURING . .””* . 

nonmanufacturing.  ....I””””* 

PURLIC  UTILITIES..!””””” 
TOOL  AND  OIE  makers . 

manufacturing . ********** 

material  movement  ano  custodial 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

truckorivers . 

MANUFACTURING. _ ******* . 

NONMANUFACTURING.  ....  ””* . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES.  ”11!””***) 

TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK . 

TRUCKORIVERS.  NEOIUH  TRUCK.. 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING. .. . 


Average 

(mean? ) 

hourly 

earnings4 


too 

*9.39 

98 

9.39 

225 

9.38 

183 

9.33 

63 

9.40 

57 

9.44 

287 

8.51 

287 

8.51 

139 

9.18 

59 

9.15 

80 

9.21 

78 

9.21 

203 

10.50 

203 

10.50 

1*804 

8.80 

472 

8.81 

1*332 

8.79 

636 

9.23  „ 

50 

6.78 

931 

8.70 

144 

8.99 

787 

8.65  G 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  divisi 


Number 

of 

workers 


material  movement  ano  custodial 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER.. 
NONMANUF AC TURING. ...........  . 

RECEIVERS . 

MANUFACTURING . !!!!!!!!””*’ 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS.... 

MANUFACTURING . ))))"* 

WAREHOUSEMEN . 

nonmanufacturing. !!!!!!!!!!!*** " 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS..... . 

MANUFACTURING . 


MANUFACTURING.... 

NONMANUFACTURING. 

guaros,  class  b... 
manufacturing.... 
nonmanufacturing. 


NON  MANUFACTURING.  . .  !!! 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


1  .431 
3«1 
1.090 

1.293 

203 

1.090 

1  .683 
1.157 


Average 
(mean2) 
hourly 
earnings  4 


*9.21 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

March 

to 

1972 

March  1973 
to 

March  1974 
to 

March  1975 
to 

March  1976 

March  1977 

March 

1973 

March  1974 

March  1975 

March  1976 

March  1977 

March  1978 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

7.4 

6.9 

7.6 

8.0 

6.7 

7.2 

7.0 

6.6 

Electronic  data  processing. 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades. 

(*) 

2.5 

6.2 

6.4 

(6) 

7.4 

9.0 

10.6 

7.0 

10.6 

9.8 

7.9 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

6.3 

13.4 

7.4 

7.5 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical.  ._  _ 

7.1 
(6) 

7.2 

10.6 

9.1 

10.3 

8.4 

8.0 

7.4 

6.8 

Electronic  data  processing. 

(b  ) 

Industrial  nurses _ 

Skilled  maintenance  trades..  . 

4.5 

5.7 

5.8 

11.6 

9.9 

8.1 

7.6 

(6) 

7.4 

7.8 

7.8 

8.0 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

6.4 

11.1 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

6.0 
(b  ) 

. 

6.1 

(‘) 

(6) 

5.0 

Electronic  data  processing _  ... 

(*) 

(•) 

5.9 

(  ) 

() 

(*) 

(  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

7.2 

(‘) 

(‘) 

7.0 

Industrial  nurses _  ._  __ 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

(6) 

7.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


March  1978 
to 

March  1979 


7.3 

9.6 

11.3 

8.9 

9.2 


8.4 

8.7 

(*) 

8.8 
(‘) 


5.5 

11.2 

(‘) 

9.8 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared 


Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen- 

gers 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  B 

Class  C 

100 

1  1  A 

100 

129 

117 

100 

143 

124 

113 

100 

142 

130 

127 

112 

IOC 

145 

127 

123 

(6) 

109 

100 

170 

144 

133 

126 

(6  1 

116 

130 

136 

127 

123 

1 C  9 

106 

105 

(6* 

100 

(6) 

156 

157 

151 

146 

(6* 

<61 

120 

100 

(6) 

(6* 

160 

145 

128 

(6) 

(6* 

<6  1 

<6  * 

100 

(6) 

(6* 

(6* 

(6* 

(6  * 

(6* 

<6* 

136 

<6* 

116 

100 

191 

154 

1  42 

125 

(6  * 

(6) 

<6  * 

136 

108 

<6  * 

90 

100 

157 

130 

117 

115 

109 

97 

Q? 

9? 

78 

79 

81 

84 

100 

167 

158 

136 

123 

114 

(6* 

133 

1C  5 

<6* 

<6* 

<6  ) 

<  6> 

107 

100 

(6) 

1  34 

(6* 

88 

(6  ) 

(6* 

<61 

<6* 

(6  » 

(6  * 

(6  » 

<6* 

<6  1 

(6  * 

146 

125 

1 10 

107 

98 

84 

85 

92 

70 

72 

62 

79 

91 

82 

174 

150 

137 

125 

120 

(6* 

90 

110 

87 

85 

76 

88 

104 

99 

138 

126 

113 

106 

106 

(6) 

<6* 

98 

79 

(6  > 

63 

77 

91 

95 

143 

121 

113 

107 

101 

96 

85 

94 

78 

<6  » 

73 

82 

96 

91 

165 

139 

127 

121 

114 

(6* 

99 

108 

91 

92 

78 

86 

106 

92 

Order 
clerks, 
class  B 


Accounting  clerks 


Payroll 

clerks 


Key  entry  operators 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  R - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  D - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  senior - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  6ENERAL - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  R - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  R - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C - 

RE  SSEN6ERS - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS — 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  R - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B - 


PA  YF 

?0LL  Cl 

.ERKS - 

KEY 

ENTRY 

OPERATORS. 

CLASS  A — 

KEY 

ENTRY 

OPERATORS. 

CLASS  R — 

CORPUTER  SYSTERS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS* .  CLASS  A - 

CORPUTER  SYSTERS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS* .  CLASS  R - 

CORPUTER  SYSTERS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS*  .  CLASS  C - 

CORPUTER  PROGRARRERS 

(BUSINESS*  .  CLASS  A - 

CORPUTER  PROGRARRERS 

(BUSINESS*  *  CLASS  R - 

CORPUTER  PROGRARRERS 

(BUSINESS*  *  CLASS  C - 

CORPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  — 
CORPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  — 
CORPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  — 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C - 

electronics  technicians. 

CLASS  A - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  R - 

ELECTRONICS  technicians. 

CLASS  C - 

RE6ISTERE0  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES- 


1 00 
93 

111 
109 
95 
(6  » 


100 

121 

106 

101 

118 


100 
R9 
88 
1  03 


100 

103 

121 


103 

130 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


Computer  systems  analysts  (business) 


Computer  programmers  (business) 


Computer  operators 


Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class 

100 

121 

100 

152 

133 

100 

138 

118 

102 

103 

163 

1  34 

120 

118 

IOC 

187 

153 

138 

137 

118 

100 

185 

148 

145 

132 

113 

ICO 

100 

209 

171 

159 

155 

134 

117 

117 

100 

217 

184 

169 

189 

159 

140 

135 

118 

100 

151 

1  26 

114 

11  8 

112 

tea 

99 

84 

73 

100 

185 

157 

148 

142 

135 

1  20 

114 

99 

84 

123 

100 

208 

186 

1  58 

160 

152 

124 

129 

113 

108 

156 

130 

100 

157 

129 

<6* 

121 

ICO 

89 

89 

75 

65 

94 

78 

67 

ICO 

194 

163 

<6* 

147 

125 

11? 

109 

90 

77 

115 

95 

79 

123 

100 

229 

183 

<6* 

183 

147 

127 

125 

102 

83 

135 

113 

96 

146 

118 

158 

123 

107 

116 

96 

85 

95 

81 

71 

95 

78 

68 

101 

83 

Electronics  technicians 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Registered 

industrial 

nurses 


100 

70 


NOTJZ:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


within  establishments.  For 
left  in  the  stub.  Similarly, 


example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  the  earnings  for  the  occupation 
a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Tool  and  die 
makers 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

maintenance  carpenters - 

100 

maintenance  electricians - 

98 

IOC 

maintenance  machinists - 

(6  1 

99 

too 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MACHINERY  1 - 

102 

103 

103 

100 

maintenance  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLESI - 

99 

102 

107 

97 

100 

TOOL  ANO  0IE  MAKERS - 

(6  1 

96 

(61 

90 

92 

100 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


TRUCKORI VERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEDIUM  TRUCK - 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK - 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

SHIPPERS - 

RECEIVERS - 

SHIPPERS  AMO  RECEIVERS - 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

GUAROS.  CLASS  B - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND 
CLEANERS - 


Truckdrivets 

Shippers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

W  arehousemen 

Shipping  packers 

Material  handling 
laborers 

Forklift  operators 

Guards,  class  B 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor-trailer 

100 

(6) 

100 

(61 

(61 

100 

(61 

96 

(6) 

100 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

10C 

(6) 

107 

(6) 

139 

98 

10C 

(6) 

(  6  1 

(6) 

(  6  t 

(61 

(6  1 

100 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

120 

98 

99 

(61 

100 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

(6  1 

108 

100 

(6) 

(  6  1 

(6) 

1  39 

(61 

(61 

(6  1 

1  31 

(6  1 

IOC 

(6) 

1C7 

<61 

(61 

102 

101 

(6  1 

104 

(61 

90 

100 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

(6) 

(61 

(6  1 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

ICO 

(6) 

121 

(6) 

1A2 

118 

117 

1 0  A 

1  19 

(6  1 

104 

116 

101 

Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 


ICO 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments, 
above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a 
below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


For  example,  a  value  of  122  indicates 
value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the 


that  earnings 
occupation  in 


for  the  occupation 
the  heading  are  15 


directly 

percent 
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Earnings:  Large  establishments 


Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard' 

Weekly  earning! 1 

(standard) 

NUMBER 

OF 

WORKERS 

RFCEI VING 

STRAIGHT 

-time 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS  (IN 

DOLLARS! 

OF  — 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

120 

AND 

IINOER 

130 

130 

140 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

1  70 

1  80 

180 

190 

190 

200 

200 

2  20 

2  20 

240 

240 

260 

2  60 

2  8C 

280 

300 

30C 

320 

32C 

340 

340 

360 

36C 

380 

380 

400 

400 

420 

4  20  4 

440  4 

SECRETARIES . 

3.162 

40.0 

*254.50 

*247.50 

*223.00- 

*280.00 

1 

4 

16 

47 

44 

110 

483 

633 

600 

«  29 

1  99 

348 

121 

71 

28 

17 

7 

3 

MANUFACTURING . 

2.61B 

ao.o 

256. 50 

249.50 

225.00- 

283.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

26 

19 

73 

394 

540 

525 

3  59 

156 

327 

105 

56 

14 

13 

u 

3 

NON*ANUF ACTURINF . 

M* 

39.5 

245.50 

238.00 

207.50- 

273.00 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1  3 

21 

25 

37 

89 

93 

75 

70 

43 

21 

16 

1  5 

14 

4 

3 

- 

secretaries.  CLASS  a . 

103 

40.0 

312.50 

296.00 

275. CO- 

357.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

23 

21 

10 

1C 

Q 

12 

1 

3 

3 

MNUFACTURINE.. . 

98 

40.0 

314.50 

297.00 

275.00- 

357.50 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

6 

22 

21 

10 

10 

Q 

11 

1 

3 

3 

secretaries,  class  b . 

595 

40.0 

278.00 

270.00 

244.00- 

311.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

2 

3 

7 

46 

69 

99 

1  04 

66 

84 

55 

4C 

8 

11 

1 

- 

HANUF  ACTURINE . 

529 

40.0 

277.50 

270.00 

250.00- 

310.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

4 

36 

59 

94 

1  32 

60 

76 

48 

33 

2 

10 

1 

“ 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C . 

1.123 

40.0 

252.00 

249.50 

225.00- 

275.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

8 

1  3 

38 

1  50 

227 

268 

1  72 

95 

90 

33 

20 

1 

- 

3 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

918 

40.0 

252.00 

247.50 

225.00- 

271.00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

142 

2  00 

235 

1  24 

64 

79 

31 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUF ACTURINF . 

205 

39.  5 

254. CO 

259.00 

231.00- 

281.00 

- 

- 

~ 

5 

8 

13 

10 

8 

27 

33 

48 

31 

11 

2 

6 

— 

~ 

3 

~ 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 . 

786 

40.0 

239.00 

236.00 

219.00- 

254.00 

_ 

_ 

2 

8 

19 

8 

21 

1  40 

247 

187 

99 

9 

10 

22 

2 

7 

5 

- 

- 

MANUF ACTURINF . 

559 

40.0 

241.00 

238.00 

225.00- 

256.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

9 

83 

1  92 

155 

82 

3 

8 

16 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

NONWANUFACTUR INF . 

227 

40.0 

234.00 

224.50 

207.00- 

249.00 

- 

- 

2 

8 

10 

8 

12 

57 

55 

32 

17 

6 

2 

6 

2 

7 

3 

— 

~ 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  e . 

505 

40.0 

250.00 

228.00 

211.00- 

315.00 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

11 

10 

36 

1  34 

86 

35 

29 

8 

154 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing . 

*73 

40.0 

253.50 

232.50 

214.00- 

318.00 

~ 

- 

- 

1 

8 

7 

25 

1  20 

86 

35 

29 

8 

154 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS . 

232 

40.0 

214.50 

213.50 

184.00- 

244.50 

1 

- 

4 

17 

21 

29 

26 

39 

28 

39 

13 

5 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

162 

40.0 

226.00 

222.50 

194.00- 

251.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

18 

21 

33 

23 

35 

11 

5 

10 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR . 

144 

40.0 

205. 50 

1 94.00 

180.00- 

219.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1  5 

18 

24 

17 

31 

14 

9 

1 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

stenographers,  general . 

88 

40.0 

230.00 

240.00 

203.50- 

254.00 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

3 

5 

9 

8 

14 

30 

12 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS . 

371 

40.0 

230.00 

237.50 

177.00- 

291.00 

_ 

11 

17 

16 

36 

17 

22 

27 

26 

14 

34 

39 

45 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing . 

306 

40.0 

242.50 

258.00 

190.50- 

295.00 

- 

6 

6 

11 

1  6 

17 

15 

16 

24 

11 

33 

39 

45 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing . 

65 

39.  5 

171.00 

161.00 

153.00- 

191.00 

- 

5 

1  1 

5 

20 

- 

7 

11 

2 

3 

1 

~ 

— 

“ 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A . 

284 

40.0 

247.50 

262.50 

200.00- 

299.00 

- 

2 

11 

3 

18 

1 

1  4 

18 

24 

13 

33 

35 

45 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  R . 

87 

39.  5 

172.50 

166. 50 

1 54.00- 

182.00 

_ 

9 

6 

13 

18 

16 

8 

9 

2 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

71 

40.0 

171.00 

166.50 

154.00- 

178.00 

- 

6 

6 

11 

16 

16 

8 

2 

1 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FILE  CLERKS . 

61 

40.0 

196. 50 

182.00 

150.00- 

241.00 

- 

4 

1  1 

3 

8 

2 

6 

1 

3 

4 

14 

- 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

61 

43.0 

196.50 

182. CO 

150.00- 

241.00 

- 

4 

11 

3 

8 

2 

6 

1 

3 

4 

14 

2 

3 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

MESSEN6ERS . 

95 

40.0 

181.50 

169.50 

155.50- 

193.53 

_ 

_ 

2 

25 

21 

12 

1  1 

9 

5 

- 

4 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

82 

40.0 

182.50 

170.00 

155.00- 

199.00 

- 

- 

- 

25 

1  5 

11 

9 

8 

4 

4 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SUITCHROARO  OPERATORS . 

108 

40.0 

214.00 

204.00 

180.50- 

237.00 

3 

3 

_ 

3 

5 

1  3 

14 

10 

16 

14 

11 

3 

1 

9 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing... . 

78 

39.5 

220.00 

208.00 

181.00- 

245.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

4 

12 

9 

4 

15 

8 

9 

3 

1 

8 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

90 

40.0 

18C. 50 

182.50 

172.50- 

187.00 

- 

- 

4 

- 

12 

16 

46 

7 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUF  ACTURINF . 

83 

40.0 

180.00 

182.50 

172.50- 

187.00 

4 

10 

16 

42 

7 

2 

2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Number 

Occupation  and  industry  division  of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard 

Weekly  earning^^™ 

(itandard) 

number 

OF  WORKERS  receiving  straight 

-time 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS  CIN 

00LLARS1  OF — 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

120 

ANO 

UNOER 

130 

130 

140 

1  40 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

180 

190 

190 

200 

200 

2  20 

220 

240 

240 

260 

2  60 

2  80 

280 

300 

300 

320 

320 

340 

340 

360 

360 

380 

380 

400 

400 

420 

4  20 

440 

440 

460 

COUNTING  CLERKS .  1 

•  427 

40.0 

*205.00 

*196.50 

*178.50- 

*225.00 

2 

16 

23 

55 

110 

174 

201 

179 

272 

141 

81 

101 

39 

25 

8 

manufacturing. . 1  1 

•  16? 

40.0 

201.50 

196.00 

179.00- 

218.50 

2 

6 

14 

45 

86 

151 

178 

159 

2*6 

130 

62 

47 

16 

13 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURINF . 

265 

39.  5 

219.50 

209.50 

176.00- 

261.00 

- 

10 

9 

10 

24 

23 

23 

20 

26 

11 

19 

54 

23 

12 

1 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A . 

718 

40. C 

221.50 

21C.00 

196.00- 

237.00 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

20 

81 

111 

221 

111 

57 

41 

36 

25 

8 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

MANUF  ACT tJ RING . 

642 

40.0 

218.00 

210.00 

1 96.00- 

230.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

18 

75 

101 

210 

108 

55 

36 

16 

13 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURINF . 

76 

39.0 

247. 50 

252.50 

195.50- 

296.00 

- 

3 

1 

2 

6 

10 

11 

3 

2 

5 

20 

12 

1 

- 

~ 

~ 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  R . 

7C9 

40.0 

188.50 

1 80.00 

167.00- 

196.50 

2 

16 

20 

55 

106 

154 

120 

68 

51 

30 

24 

60 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

520 

40.0 

181.50 

178.50 

166.00- 

190.50 

2 

6 

14 

45 

83 

133 

103 

58 

36 

22 

7 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonwanufacturinf . 

1 8  R 

40.0 

208.50 

196.00 

168.00- 

261.00 

10 

6 

10 

23 

21 

17 

10 

15 

8 

17 

49 

3 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

TROLL  CLFRKS . 

14  9 

39.  5 

218. 50 

21C.50 

184.00- 

237.30 

- 

- 

2 

9 

6 

22 

11 

45 

21 

5 

17 

3 

4 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing . 

92 

40.0 

212.00 

209.50 

194.50- 

220.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

5 

10 

5 

42 

13 

3 

2 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

NONMAN UF  ACTURINF . 

57 

39.  5 

228.50 

233.00 

1 84.00- 

267.00 

_ 

4 

1 

12 

6 

3 

8 

2 

15 

3 

3 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

V  ENTRY  OPERATORS . 

563 

5 

219.00 

210.00 

195.50- 

242.00 

- 

- 

4 

1 

23 

51 

32 

67 

193 

46 

40 

58 

15 

30 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

381 

40.  0 

218. 50 

210. OC 

190.00- 

240.50 

- 

- 

4 

1 

18 

41 

28 

41 

127 

25 

26 

22 

15 

30 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing. ............... 

182 

38.  5 

219.50 

211.00 

20C.50- 

244.00 

_ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

5 

10 

4 

26 

66 

21 

14 

36 

~ 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A . 

224 

40.0 

243.00 

238.50 

205.50- 

269.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

13 

10 

62 

23 

19 

47 

12 

30 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

136 

40.0 

246.50 

231.50 

205.50- 

296.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

7 

39 

15 

7 

11 

12 

30 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing . 1 

88 

39.5 

238. CO 

243.50 

209.50- 

269.00 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

2 

3 

23 

8 

12 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R . 

339 

39.  5 

202.50 

201.50 

184.00- 

213.00 

- 

- 

4 

1 

23 

46 

19 

57 

131 

23 

21 

11 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing... . 

245 

40. C 

202. 50 

20C.OO 

179.50- 

213.00 

4 

1 

18 

40 

17 

34 

88 

10 

19 

11 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

_ 

Average 

weekly 

hour*! 

(standard 

Weekly  earning*' 

(standard) 

NUMBER 

OF 

WORKERS 

receiving 

STRAIGHT- 

TIME 

WEEKLY  earnings 

(IN 

DOLLARS ! 

OF  — 

1  Mean 2 

Median  * 

Middle  range  2 

160 

ANO 

UNDER 

180 

180 

200 

200 

220 

220 

240 

240 

260 

260 

280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

3  20 

340 

340 

360 

360 

380 

3  8C 

4  00 

400 

420 

420 

440 

440 

*60 

460 

500 

500 

540 

540 

580 

580 

620 

6  20 

660 

660 

700 

:OMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

( BUSI NESS! . 

600 

39.5 

K  448 . 50 

*448.50 

*385.50- 

*497.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

2 

16 

19 

29 

73 

31 

57 

50 

46 

128 

65 

43 

23 

9 

4 

MANUFACTURING . 

499 

4C.0 

446.00 

444.00 

379.50- 

494.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

12 

14 

28 

67 

26 

48 

4C 

41 

1C  4 

53 

39 

12 

6 

4 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  A . 

190 

40.0 

509.50 

503.00 

46C.00- 

564.00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

0 

_ 

3 

4 

3 

1C 

1  3 

51 

39 

29 

19 

9 

4 

MANUFACTURING . 

147 

40. 0 

515. 50 

504.00 

478.00- 

561.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

9 

11 

43 

36 

26 

8 

6 

4 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  R . 

376 

39.  5 

425.50 

420.00 

376.00- 

460.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

4 

9 

28 

69 

26 

53 

38 

31 

73 

24 

14 

4 

_ 

_ 

manufacturing . 

322 

40.  0 

422. 50 

415.00 

376.00- 

460.00 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

9 

28 

65 

24 

47 

29 

28 

57 

15 

13 

4 

- 

- 

OMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  ( B USI NESS ! . . . . 

979 

40.0 

355. 50 

352.00 

32C.00- 

395.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

21 

19 

35 

76 

93 

165 

1  18 

115 

1  10 

IOC 

61 

26 

36 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING . 

897 

40.0 

358. 50 

355.00 

324.00- 

398.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

10 

28 

60 

86 

159 

109 

105 

105 

96 

59 

24 

35 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

82 

40.0 

323.50 

313.50 

282.00- 

372.00 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

7 

16 

7 

6 

9 

10 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!* 

CLASS  A . 

316 

«0.0 

397. 5C 

397.50 

367.00- 

423.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 

20 

36 

47 

58 

61 

46 

19 

2C 

1 

3 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING . 

284 

40.0 

400.00 

399.50 

369.00- 

423.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

15 

34 

40 

53 

57 

44 

17 

19 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!* 

CLASS  o . 

335 

40.0 

352.50 

345.00 

322.50- 

385.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

11 

1  9 

28 

73 

51 

38 

31 

32 

14 

7 

15 

MANUFACTURING . 

310 

40.0 

355.50 

347.00 

325.00- 

391.50 

- 

- 

- 

8 

7 

10 

12 

23 

72 

44 

35 

31 

32 

14 

7 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

OMPUTER  OPERATORS . 

647 

40.0 

272.00 

265.00 

224.50- 

314.50 

16 

52 

83 

67 

76 

75 

57 

77 

49 

30 

42 

20 

1 

2 

MANUFACTURING . 

517 

40.0 

280. CO 

276.00 

231.00- 

322.00 

2 

23 

71 

50 

60 

69 

40 

69 

40 

28 

42 

2C 

1 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

130 

39.  5 

239.50 

233.50 

195.50- 

283.00 

14 

29 

12 

17 

1  6 

6 

17 

8 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A . 

209 

40.0 

316.00 

315.00 

300.00- 

336.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

12 

12 

21 

72 

42 

19 

9 

18 

MANUFACTURING . 

172 

40.0 

323.00 

318.00 

305.50- 

341.50 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

14 

65 

36 

17 

9 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B . 

259 

40.0 

270. 50 

265.00 

236.50- 

286.00 

_ 

5 

31 

30 

55 

62 

29 

, 

3 

8 

32 

1 

2 

MANUFACTURING . . . 

223 

40.0 

272.00 

265.00 

241.00- 

281.50 

5 

24 

23 

49 

59 

20 

- 

- 

8 

32 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C . 

179 

40.0 

222.00 

209.50 

195.50- 

231.00 

16 

47 

52 

33 

9 

1 

7 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

MANIJF  ACTURING . . 

122 

40.0 

233.50 

214.00 

208. OC- 

239.00 

2 

18 

47 

27 

8 

- 

6 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

RAFTERS . . . . 

646 

40.0 

277.50 

265.00 

230.50- 

315.00 

8 

23 

76 

78 

109 

93 

62 

57 

37 

25 

17 

21 

23 

9 

8 

MANUF  ACTURIN6 . 

570 

40.0 

282.00 

270.00 

237.00- 

319.00 

8 

12 

61 

63 

101 

81 

55 

52 

35 

24 

17 

21 

23 

9 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A. . 

235 

40.0 

333.00 

323.50 

287.50- 

383.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

16 

31 

26 

39 

28 

17 

16 

21 

23 

9 

8 

MANUFACTURING . 

221 

40.0 

335.50 

327.50 

289.00- 

385.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

28 

23 

36 

26 

16 

16 

21 

23 

9 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B . 

251 

40.0 

262. 50 

257.00 

240.00- 

279.50 

_ 

2 

16 

37 

78 

57 

28 

15 

9 

8 

1 

MANUFACTURING . 

219 

40.0 

263.50 

257.00 

242.00- 

281.00 

- 

2 

13 

27 

74 

48 

24 

13 

9 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C. . . 

140 

39.5 

221.50 

217.00 

202.00- 

233.00 

6 

20 

46 

37 

15 

5 

8 

3 

MANUFACTURING . 

110 

40.0 

224. 50 

222.00 

204.00- 

239.50 

6 

9 

34 

33 

12 

5 

8 

3 

' 

' 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments, 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 — Continued 


Weekly  earning*1 

( (tenderd) 

NURRER 

OF  WORKERS 

RECEIVING 

STRAI6HT- 

TIRE 

WEEKLY  EARNIN6S 

t  IN 

00LLARS1 

OF - 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour** 

(ftandard 

Mean* 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

160 

AND 

UNDER 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

3  20 

340 

360 

3  80 

400 

4  20 

440 

460 

500 

540 

580 

6  20 

660 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

4  00 

420 

440 

460 

500 

540 

580 

620 

660 

70Q 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS............ 

3.690 

3.647 

40.0 

40.0 

5289. 50 
288.00 

203 

139 

139 

20 

14 

R  A  N  UF  ACTURINF... . 

4TT 

364 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

ranuf  acturing.. . 

CLASS 

A. 

1  .263 

1  .239 

40.0 

40.0 

345.50 

343.50 

344.00 

313.50-  375.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 

40 

48 

112 

212 

212 

223 

180 

194 

116 

137 

20 

14 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

electronics  technicians. 

NAN  If  ACTURINF... . . 

CLASS 

R. 

1 .33? 

1  .318 

l  .095 

1  .090 

50 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

40.0 

275.00 

274.00 

242.00 

241.50 

342.00 

274.50 

25C.00-  294.00 

- 

6 

62 

14  1 

242 

300 

335 

100 

83 

21 

17 

23 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

electronics  technicians. 

RANUF ACTURING _ 

CLASS 

C. 

242.50 

242.50 

337.50 

222.00-  259.00 

17 

116 

119 

210 

373 

133 

55 

54 

15 

2 

1 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES . 

•  • 

320.50-  363.00 

1 

2 

9 

14 

7 

10 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Number 

erf 

worker* 

Avuui 

(mesa2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex, 

3  and  industry  division 

Week  hr 
hour* 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 
earning  i  * 
(ftandard) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and 

industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

— 

Weekly 

hour* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
UOMEN--CONT INUEO 

PROFESSIONAL  AND 
OCCUPATIONS 

TECHNICAL 
-  MEN 

STENOGRAPHERS.. • 

198 

1*1 

*0*0 

*c.o 

SUIT  CHPO  ARD  OPFRATOR- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS!... . 

675 

636 

*381.00 

362.50 

MANUF ACTURING 

230.50 

90 

*n.o 

*0.0 

M AN UF  ACTU RING . . 

STENOGRAPHERS* 

SENIOR . 

13* 

*0.0 

205.00 

accounting  clerks: 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINFSS)* 
CLASS  a . 

198 

*0.0 

*00.00 

TYPISTS . 

3*3 

*0.0 

232.00 

MANUFACTURING 

280 

63 

*0.0 

39.5 

NONMANUFACTURINF . 

170.00 

*39 

*0.0 

178.00 

*37 

77 

*0.0 

39.5 

277.50 

2*5.50 

TYPISTS*  CLASS 

75 

39.5 

17*. 50 

NONMANUEACTURING. . 

MANUF ACTURING . 

7* 

*3.0 

216. 00 
211.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS* 

142 

119 

4C.0 

319.50 

325.50 

FILE  CLERKS . 

5* 

*C.O 

196.00 

MAMUF  ACTURI  N£ . . . . 

5* 

*C.O 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS: 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS* 

111 

*0.0 

226.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  8..... 

20  3  00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers, 
large  establishments,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Hourly  cam 

ngi  4 

NUMBER  OP  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS 

(IN  OOLLARS)  OF — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

6.80  7.20 
A  NO 

IINOER 

7.60 

8.00 

8  .  *0 

8.80  9.20  9.6010.0010.4010.8011.2011.6012.00 

7.  20  7.60 

8.00 

8.  *0 

8.80 

9.20  9. 60 10. 0010. *010. 80  It. 2011. 6012. 0012.60 

MAINTENANCE  electricians . 

167 

1*6 

*9.85 

2 

manufacturing . 

6 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY). . 
MANUF  ACTURING . 

120 

120 

9.  1* 

9.  ** 

8.61-  9.52 

1 

5 

1* 

12 

12  65  -  11 

TOOL  »N0  DIE  IMKERS. _ 

9  8  19  15  95  *1  22  *  2 

9  8  19  15  95  *1  22  *  2 

MANUF  ACTURING . 

222 

10.  *5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKDRI VERS . 

RECEIVERS . 

NON«ANUEACTURING . 

SHIPPERS  ano  RECEIVERS . 

MANUF ACTURINE . 

warehousemen . 

MANUE  ACTURINE.. . 

SHIPPING  PACKERS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

MATERIAL  HANOLINE  LARORERS . 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

MANUFACTURING..... . 

6UAR0S . . . 

MANUFACTURING . 

GUARDS*  CLASS  P . . . 

MANUFACTURING . 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS.... 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING. . . 


— 

Hourly  earnings  4 

NUMBER 

OF 

WORKERS  RECEIVING 

STRAI6HT- 

TIME 

HOURLY  EARNINGS  IIN 

OOLLARSI 

OF  — 

Number 

of 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

4.00 

4 

.40 

4.80  5 

.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.  80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.80  9.20  9.60 

workers 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range 

2 

ANO 

UNDER 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  -  - 

_ 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

4.00 

4.40 

4 

.80 

5.20  5 

.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.  20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.80 

9.20  9.6010.00 

113 

*8.60 

*9.73 

*8.02- 

*9.73 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

4 

3 

_ 

_ 

5 

2 

_ 

3 

3 

11 

1 

12  -  64 

117 

8.45 

8.  55 

8.55- 

8.55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

_ 

2 

4 

82 

23  -  - 

57 

8.50 

8.  55 

8.5C- 

9 .07 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

28 

22  -  - 

132 

■5.02 

4.85 

4.61- 

5.37 

- 

- 

- 

5 

20 

31 

31 

26 

7 

3 

3 

_ 

1 

5 

_ 

_ 

-  -  — 

126 

4.  97 

4.84 

4.57- 

5.21 

- 

- 

5 

20 

31 

30 

26 

5 

2 

2 

- 

- 

5 

- 

-  -  - 

351 

5.  35 

4.64 

4.27- 

5.76 

- 

_ 

1 

52 

55 

94 

37 

21 

6 

7 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

74 

_ 

_  _  _ 

281 

4.67 

4.50 

4.20- 

4.86 

52 

55 

94 

37 

20 

6 

4 

2 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

63 

5.22 

4.  80 

4.22- 

6.03 

- 

- 

_ 

10 

11 

10 

5 

9 

- 

4 

9 

. 

2 

3 

_ 

- 

_  _  _ 

63 

5.  22 

4.80 

4.22- 

6.03 

- 

- 

10 

11 

10 

5 

9 

- 

4 

9 

- 

2 

3 

- 

1  4  A 

6.64 

6.  49 

5.07- 

8.52 

- 

3 

6 

4 

12 

11 

10 

17 

6 

1 

9 

- 

- 

6 

56 

-  -  - 

212 

7.94 

8.52 

7.31- 

8.52 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

28 

. 

44 

_ 

12 

128 

_ 

194 

7.  89 

8.  *52 

7.31- 

8.52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

44 

- 

6 

116 

-  -  “ 

466 

5.76 

5.00 

4.25- 

7.97 

_ 

- 

- 

48 

96 

36 

61 

40 

8 

14 

15 

6 

9 

18 

106 

9 

- 

388 

5.89 

5.00 

4.25- 

8.03 

“ 

- 

40 

79 

33 

57 

17 

“ 

14 

6 

9 

18 

106 

9 

- 

318 

4.80 

4.50 

4.14- 

5.06 

- 

- 

- 

48 

96 

35 

60 

39 

8 

14 

1 

1 

9 

7 

_ 

- 

_ 

244 

4.70 

4.44 

4.16- 

5.00 

- 

- 

40 

79 

33 

57 

17 

“ 

“ 

1 

1 

9 

7 

- 

- 

791 

5.75 

5.66 

4.73- 

6.51 

7 

1 

28 

40 

37 

94 

82 

78 

83 

119 

69 

21 

58 

1 

73 

- 

_ 

580 

5.81 

5.65 

4.65- 

6.92 

3 

1 

20 

36 

29 

74 

59 

57 

58 

45 

48 

19 

58 

- 

73 

- 

- 

211 

5.56 

5.75 

4.9J- 

6.33 

4 

8 

4 

8 

20 

23 

21 

25 

74 

21 

2 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  1979 


Occupation,  sex,5  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
( mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2) 
hourly 
earnings  4 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  and 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MFN 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUEO 

maintenance  electricians . 

*9.91 

9.90 

9.26 

9.26 

SHIPPERS  *  NO  RECEIVERS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

137 

105 

116 

*5.08 

N»INTEN*NCF  HECHSNICS  <  MACHINERY  i  •  . 

guaros . 

5.0  2 

"ANUF  ACTURING . 

105 

HANUFSCTURINE . 

333 

6.06 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS . 

manufacturing.. . 

201 

201 

1C. 50 
10.50 

GUAROS*  CLASS  P . 

22A 

A. 69 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

4.76 

TRUCKDRI VERS . 

110 

fl.57 

guards: 

MANUFACTURING . 

55 

4.87 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- s ize  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types;  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
Studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
eit  er  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
tune  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high- wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A-7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 


The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Electronic  data  processing- — 
Continued 

Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 


Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A- 9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklili  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -f  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  s  heduled  v  ekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  f^r  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
San  Jose,  Calif.,'  March  1979 


Industry  division 


ALL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  I NOUS TRY  DIVISIONS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION*  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  6 - 

RETAIL  TRAOE6  - 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  ANO  REAL  ESTATE6 
SERVICES6  7 - 


LARGE  establishments 

*LL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION*  A  NO 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAnE6  - 

RETAIL  TRAOE  6 - 

FINANCE*  INSURANCE*  ANO  REAL  FSTATE6 
SERVICES6  7 - 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


500 

500 

500 

500 

500 


Number  of  establishments 


Within  scope 
of  study  * 


876 


377 

501 

31 

50 

206 

70 

1  4  A 


R2 


54 

38 

3 

2 

15 


Studied 


140 


47 

93 

11 

6 

26 

10 

36 


24 

25 

3 

2 

9 

3 


Workers  in  establishments 


Within  scope  of  study  4 


Number 


265*607 


177*409 

108*398 

12*803 

10*142 

41.322 

11*636 

32*495 


186*622 


137.450 

49.172 

9  *661 
3.591 
17.043 
4.389 
14*488 


Percent 


62 

38 

4 

4 

14 

4 

11 


100 


74 

26 

5 

2 

9 

2 


Studied 


14 1 »  978 


92*944 

49.034 

10*909 

4.440 

13*358 

4.581 

15.746 


127.056 


89.187 

37*869 

9*661 

3.591 

10*605 

3*444 

10*568 


1  The  San  Jose  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Santa  Clara 
County.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the 
survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical 
series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys 
requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period 
studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

\  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 

Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 
area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  dividion  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 

tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates.  6 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  s  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives' 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


[Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions .  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


SECR  ET  ARY — Continued 


Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,  "  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


SECRETAR  Y — Continued 
Classification  by  Level- — Continued 


b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

LS— 2  a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
ocher  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5, 000  persons. 

LS-3  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

LS-4  a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000 
but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

NQTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
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SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 

positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary 
is  expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be 
matched  at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of 
responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 


b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor'  s  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor' s  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  supervisor'  s  subordinates  or  other 
offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor'  s  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 


SECRETARY — Continued 


d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 


e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor'  s  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary'  s 

_ supervisor _  Level  of  secretary'  s  responsibility 

LR— 1 

LS-1 -  Class  E 

LS— 2 -  Class  D 

LS— 3 -  Class  C 

LS — 4 -  Class  B 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
■  Typist). 


LR— 2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks 
as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 


Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
ifollowing:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 

i  through  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
! of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 
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STENOGRAPHER — Continued 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources; 
or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of 
technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  lay¬ 
out  and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


FILE  CLERK — Continued 

Class_C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material-  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Oper  ator-R  eceptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR- RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Recep¬ 
tionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature 
of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor 
to  appropriate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties;  Quoting  prices;  determining 
availability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary; 
advising  expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and 
customer  information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following  up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  in¬ 
clude  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using 
knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  empha- 
sizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  job. 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions;  6 

C:lass  A-  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item, 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions ; 

CLiss — A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting 
transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  ac¬ 
counting  actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by 
one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Cl  as s — B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING- MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 
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BOOKKEEPING  -MACHINE  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller),  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or 
assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the 
accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by 
type  of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing-machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  and  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of,  carbon  copies 
I  of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping-machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry 
of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically 
accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and 
usually  prints  automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales 
and  credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Works  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 


NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 
controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from 
various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require 
little  or  no  selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers 
to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new 
or  revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations, 
if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 


OR 


Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the 
following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic 

employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze 
charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of 
program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will 
be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to 
follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating 
personnel  during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  re¬ 
cords  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing 
both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems 
analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of'  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  informal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assign¬ 
ments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with 
required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks, 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 

May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans. 

-  Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures. 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques . 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,-  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  argumented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
are  examples  of  such  equipment. 
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PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR — Continued 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 
operator : 

-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  '"dications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 

This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
equipment. 

COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 

Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work 
is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering 
determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas 
and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 


DRAFTER — Continued 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale;  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER- TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment— consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves;  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN— Continued 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as;  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compens ation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
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MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER — Continued 

laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions; 
using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di¬ 
mensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training 
and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
°T  .Y1111,2?.11011  °f  Ylectrfc  ener8y  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following;  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment,  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface 
fqr  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail 
holes  and  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May 
mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper 
color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In 
general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
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obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  vehicle) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following;  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MILLWRIGHT 


Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (Toolroom) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool 
(e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine 
metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges, 
or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which  require  com¬ 
plicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine  tool  or 
tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables, 
and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine 
proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select  those  pre¬ 
scribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of  precision 
measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining 
operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May 
be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils,  to 
recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the  work 
of  z.  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this 
classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom 
practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal 
dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic  material  (e.g., 
plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying 
out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  oF  other  written  or  oral 
specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER — Continued 

alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to 
complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations;  setting  up  and  oper¬ 
ating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very 
close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to 
achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  prescribed  toler¬ 
ances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's  work  requires 
rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired 
through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as;  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over- the- road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  lVz  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  1V2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 
Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  tractor- trailer 
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SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following:  Ver¬ 
ifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 

Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receive r 
WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and 
reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiv¬ 
ing  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  indi¬ 
cating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing  con¬ 
tainer;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers 
who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  war ehous e ,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 


Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
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GUARD — Continued 


response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  report 
situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties  require 
specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security  areas. 
Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical  fitness 
and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 


Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations 
which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  re¬ 
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GUARD — Continued 


quire  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial 
or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following: 
Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trashj 
and  other  refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal 
fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services; 
and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize 
in  window  washing  are  excluded.  - - - 


Area  Wage 
Surveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
may  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
cover,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
1970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 

Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Akron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $1.00 

Albany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19781 _  2025-58,  $1.20 

Anaheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1  -  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1978  1 _  2025-28,  $1.40 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1 _  2025-50,  $1.50 

Billings,  Mont.,  July  1978 -  2025-38,  $1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 _  2025-15,  80  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  19781 _  2025-43,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-71,  $1.30 

Canton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1978* _  2025-51,  $1.20 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  1978  -  2025-32,  $1.30 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  * _  2025-59,  $1.50 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 _  2025-29,  $1.00 

Dallas— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-52,  $1.50 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-10,  $1.00 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-66,  $1.00 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-48,  $1.00 

Denve:n-Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1 _  2050-7,  $1.50 

Fresno,  Calif.,  June  19781 _  2025-31,  $1.20 

Gainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

Gary— Hammond-East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979* _  (To  be  surveyed) 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1  _  2025-41,  $1.20 

Greensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 

Greenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  _  2025-30,  $1.00 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-12,  $1.10 

Houston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-15,  $1.30 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-3,  $1.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-57,  $1.50 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-9,  $1.20 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-67,  $1.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans,,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-53,  $1.30 

Los  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  19781 _  2025-61,  $1.50 

Louisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss. ,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-62,  $1.00 
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Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978 1 _  2025-60,  $1.30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-8,  $1.30 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1,  $1.30 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-33,  $1.30 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-5,  $1.30 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-2,  $1.30 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl978‘ _  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1978  _  2025-20,  70  cents 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1978 _  2025-21,  80  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-47,  $  1.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40,  $  1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56,  $  1.00 

Paterson— Clifton-Pass aic,  N.J.,  June  1978* _  2025-36,  $1.20 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N. J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54,  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1 979  1 _  2050-11,  $1.50 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  19781 _  2025-70,  $1.20 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25,  $1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-37,  $1.10 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N.  Y. ,  June  1978  1 _  2025-42,  $1.20 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.  I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27,  $1.40 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 _  2025-26,  80  cents 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1979  1 _  2050-13,  $1.50 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-75,  $1.00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-64,  $1.00 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1 _  2025-72,  $1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 _  2050-17,  $1.00 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73,  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-14,  $1.20 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-19,  $1.10 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74,  $1.00 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44,  $1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1979 _  2050-16,  $1.10 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-55,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.  Y. ,  July  1978 _  2025-34,  $1.00 

Washington,  D.  C.— Md.— Va. ,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-4,  $1.20 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-18,  $1.00 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978* _  2025-19,  $1.10 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-6,  $1.00 


Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  May  1979  survey  of  occupational 
earnings  in  the  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The 
survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area 
wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Jerry  G.  Adams,  Assistant 
Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and 
salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
received. 


Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 

Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 
in  the  Atlanta  area  are  available  for  the  hotels  and  motels  (May  1978),  and 
computer  and  data  processing  services  (March  1978)  industries.  Also 
available  are  reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  benefits 
for  municipal  workers  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  as  well  as  listings  of  union 
wage  rates  for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local -transit  operating 
employees,  local  truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees. 
A  report  on  occupational  earnings  only  is  also  available  for  the  moving  and 
storage  industry  (May  1979).  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the 
Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 

Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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Earnings:  All  establishments 

Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

RARUF ACTURIN6  - 

NONRANUF »CTURI R6  -- 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 
NONRARUF ACTURINE  --- 
PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  R 

rarufacturing  - 

NORRANUFACTURI RE  -- 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS 

rarufacturing  - 

NORRARUFACTURIRG  * 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0 

RARUF ACTURING  - 

RORRANUFACTURI  re - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

secretaries*  class  E 

RARUF ACTURIRG  - 

RORRARUFACTURIRE  - 


STER06RAPHERS  - 

norrarufacturirg  — 

PURLIC  UTILITIES 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR 

NORRARUFACTURIRG  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  — 


STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL 

NORRARUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


transcririrg-rachire  TYPISTS 

NORRARUFACTURIRG  - 


TYPISTS  - 

RONRARUF ACTURI RE  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

NORRARUFACTURIRG  -- 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


typists*  CLASS  R  — 
RONRARUF ACTURI RE  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


Wee], 

( 

ly  earning]  1 
itandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

weekly 

hour*1 

(itandard 

i  Mean 2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

3.814 

39.5 

$ 

237.00 

$ 

225.50 

$  $ 

1 95. 50-272. 5C 

925 

39.0 

237.50 

227.50 

1 95.50-272.00 

2*889 

39.  5 

237.00 

225. 50 

196.00-272.53 

500 

38.  5 

292. OC 

294.00 

267.50-317.50 

196 

39.  5 

274.00 

259.00 

232.00-299.00 

159 

39.  5 

273.50 

261.00 

240.00-297.50 

60 

38.  5 

312.50 

305. 50 

279. 50-358. 5C 

803 

39.5 

256.00 

253.00 

213.50-288.0"' 

1  32 

39. n 

260.00 

265.00 

240. 00-286. 50 

671 

39.  5 

253.50 

247.50 

211.00-288.00 

187 

38.  5 

300.00 

30  3.50 

279.00-335.00 

1*341 

39.5 

233. OC 

218. 50 

1 96.50-268.03 

295 

39.0 

239.50 

227.50 

201.50-270.50 

1*046 

39.  5 

231.00 

217.50 

1 96.00-268.00 

209 

38.  0 

286.00 

294.00 

260.00-300.50 

934 

39. C 

224.00 

223.50 

1 84.00-254.50 

401 

39.0 

225.00 

208.00 

1 82.30-258.00 

533 

39.5 

223.00 

227.00 

195.00-254.50 

40 

39.  5 

258.00 

272.00 

230.00-285.00 

325 

40.  0 

188.50 

183.00 

1 72.00-200.00 

60 

40.0 

216.50 

226.50 

l 70.00-247.00 

265 

40.  0 

182.50 

178.50 

172.50-191.00 

966 

38.5 

238.00 

235.00 

I  97.00-297.0? 

786 

38.  5 

228.00 

218. 50 

1 92.00-262.00 

598 

38.  0 

229.00 

224.00 

1 89.50-262.00 

527 

38.  5 

251.50 

261.00 

21 2. 50-297. 0n 

359 

37.  5 

236.50 

234.00 

202.50-262.00 

317 

37.5 

232.00 

228.00 

201. 00-261. 5C 

4  39 

39.0 

221. OC 

208.00 

1 84.00-248.50 

427 

38.  5 

220.50 

208.00 

183. 50-248.03 

281 

38.  5 

225.50 

210. 50 

176.50-302.50 

313 

38.  5 

168.50 

167.00 

1 45. 00-184. 50 

284 

38.5 

168.53 

167.00 

1 4  5.00-1 84 . 50 

1*083 

39.0 

167.00 

155.50 

1 38.00-189.00 

1*038 

39.0 

166.00 

155.50 

138.00-187.50 

123 

39.  0 

207.00 

193.50 

171.00-253.00 

213 

39.  5 

212.00 

194.50 

1 83.00-247.53 

197 

39.  5 

208.50 

193.00 

177.00-244.50 

52 

39.  0 

233.50 

228.50 

200.90-273.00 

870 

39.0 

156.00 

145.00 

132.50-170.50 

841 

38.5 

156.03 

145.00 

1 32.50-1 70.53 

71 

39.  5 

187.03 

172.50 

158.50-193.50 

******** 

110  120  139  1«C  150  160  170  180  190  200  21 

and 

under 


120  130  1*0  150  160  170  180  190  200  210 


220 


- 

27 

27 

45 

48 

112 

251 

267 

289 

321 

328 

~ 

- 

- 

7 

5 

34 

56 

89 

81 

84 

54 

27 

27 

38 

43 

78 

195 

178 

208 

237 

274 

“ 

~ 

~ 

4 

2 

1 

- 

13 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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6 

12 

3 

33 

2 


55 

1 

54 

1 


33 

9 

24 


34 

5 

29 

4 


124 

124 


124 

124 


********** 

229  240  260  280  300  329  340  36C  389  490 

-  and 

24?  26 C  280  3QQ  32C  349  360  380  4Q?  over 


449 

114 

335 

43 

35 

35 


1C? 

9 


438 
127 
31 1 
37 

45 

39 

2 

70 

25 

44 


346 

70 

276 

54 

22 

22 

9 

1  18 
34 
84 
21 


295 

38 

3*7 


26 

23 

13 

117 

24 
93 
27 


274 

113 

161 


10 

10 

8 

60 

2 

58 

53 


121 

85 

54 

21 

16 

21 

11 

7 

7 

7 

103 

74 

47 

1  0 

9 

44 

44 

31 

1 

3 

5 

6 

16 

4 

6 

5 

4 

14 

1 

2 

5 

4 

13 

~ 

2 

23 

40 

2C 

2 

7 

- 

7 

5 

1 

3 

23 

33 

15 

1 

4 

16 

29 

12 

1 

1 

* 

- 

- 

20 

25 

84 

70 

157 

168 

161 

17? 

98 

153 

103 

52 

45 

15 

8 

1  2 

~ 

“ 

~ 

8 

24 

33 

33 

24 

5« 

30 

27 

6 

27 

2C 

2 

3 

~ 

20 

25 

76 

46 

124 

1  35 

137 

1  12 

68 

1  26 

97 

25 

25 

1  3 

8 

9 

— 

~ 

5 

3 

20 

24 

23 

80 

14 

23 

1 1 

6 

- 

- 

27 

27 

33 

5 

49 

43 

76 

56 

66 

57 

1  C  5 

2C8 

40 

33 

94 

11 

2 

2 

7 

5 

31 

35 

60 

31 

34 

19 

33 

5C 

8 

4 

8  3 

27 

27 

26 

18 

8 

16 

25 

32 

38 

72 

158 

32 

29 

11 

1" 

2 

2 

I 

~ 

~ 

4 

2 

9 

4 

1 

18 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

22 

28 

90 

57 

29 

30 

20 

16 

16 

1 

3 

1 

~ 

“ 

” 

- 

3 

1  3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

14 

15 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

12 

22 

25 

77 

53 

27 

27 

17 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

10 

32 

20 

47 

79 

79 

75 

60 

83 

131 

97 

160 

113 

3 

7 

10 

32 

20 

47 

73 

76 

74 

57 

81 

76 

90 

27 

113 

3 

_ 

6 

8 

25 

18 

4  3 

51 

52 

41 

43 

53 

65 

78 

9 

104 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

1  1 

26 

36 

35 

36 

38 

62 

84 

145 

37 

3 

“ 

~ 

“ 

4 

10 

11 

20 

33 

35 

34 

38 

41 

81 

12 

37 

3 

_ 

_ 

4 

10 

9 

20 

33 

33 

32 

34 

34 

75 

3 

28 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

10 

28 

10 

36 

53 

43 

40 

24 

45 

39 

13 

15 

76 

“ 

7 

10 

28 

10 

36 

53 

43 

39 

23 

43 

35 

9 

15 

76 

_ 

_ 

6 

8 

21 

8 

34 

31 

19 

8 

1  1 

19 

31 

3 

6 

76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

92 

32 

44 

56 

52 

20 

_ 

12 

2 

3 

92 

25 

32 

55 

46 

20 

- 

9 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

66 

144 

175 

91 

61 

90 

74 

54 

18 

50 

27 

59 

39 

7 

4 

59 

144 

165 

84 

61 

90 

73 

54 

17 

48 

21 

54 

39 

2 

_ 

3 

8 

10 

3 

8 

18 

6 

13 

5 

9 

10 

6 

24 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

6 

14 

18 

26 

36 

8 

8 

9 

29 

37 

7 

1 

~ 

7 

7 

6 

14 

18 

25 

36 

7 

7 

7 

24 

37 

2 

_ 

_ 

' 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

4 

1 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

66 

137 

168 

85 

47 

7? 

48 

1  8 

10 

42 

1R 

33 

2 

3 

59 

137 

158 

78 

47 

72 

48 

18 

10 

4  1 

14 

30 

2 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

~ 

8 

9 

3 

5 

16 

3 

10 

- 

3 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

MESSEN6ERS  - 

NONPAN UF  ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SUITCHPOARD  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

NANUF  ACTURI NG  - 

NON" ANUF  ACTURI NG - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS* 
CLASS  B  - 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour** 

(■tinderd 

Week 

( 

ly  eernlng^^™ 

rtenderd) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Meen2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

110 

and 

under 

1  20 

ft 

120 

130 

ft 

133 

140 

ft 

140 

150 

ft 

150 

160 

ft 

160 

170 

ft 

170 

180 

ft 

180 

190 

ft 

190 

200 

ft 

200 

210 

ft 

210 

220 

ft 

22S 

24C 

ft 

240 

260 

ft 

260 

280 

ft  ft 

280  300 

300  320 

ft 

320 

340 

ft 

340 

360 

36C 

380 

« 

380 

40C 

ft 

40 

and 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1*195 

38.  5 

14«.5C 

135.00 

122.00-157.53 

285 

189 

267 

l  C  2 

68 

55 

74 

39 

66 

11 

1 

13 

l  1 

2 

1*152 

38.5 

144. OD 

135.00 

I2O.C0-1 57.53 

285 

171 

259 

99 

66 

55 

7  1 

39 

66 

11 

1? 

1C 

2 

71 

38.  5 

18G.53 

151.50 

1 35.50-199.03 

- 

1 

22 

9 

6 

5 

1 

3 

11 

1 

- 

3 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

406 

39.  0 

157.53 

144.50 

I 34. 00-177. CC 

15 

56 

108 

61 

39 

12 

17 

9 

51 

9 

1 

13 

1  1 

3 

1 

390 

39.0 

156. 50 

144. 50 

134. 00-177. 0*> 

15 

54 

102 

61 

37 

12 

17 

9 

51 

9 

12 

10 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

764 

38.  5 

135.50 

129.50 

116.00-144.53 

270 

133 

159 

40 

29 

39 

56 

29 

4 

740 

38.  5 

135.50 

129.50 

116.00-144.50 

270 

117 

157 

37 

29 

39 

53 

29 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

254 

39.  0 

167.00 

144.50 

1 34.03-207.50 

32 

29 

49 

33 

11 

7 

9 

4 

7 

10 

7 

31 

19 

1 

4 

234 

39.  0 

168.03 

144.50 

1 34. CO-218. 50 

32 

24 

43 

33 

10 

7 

6 

4 

3 

10 

6 

31 

19 

1 

_ 

63 

37.5 

193.50 

180.00 

1*8.00-242.53 

“ 

10 

8 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

i: 

13 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

196 

39.  5 

185.50 

162.00 

145.50-215.00 

- 

7 

22 

24 

22 

32 

10 

18 

5 

5 

4 

ID 

1  3 

1  7 

5 

175 

39.5 

182.50 

161.00 

1 44. 00-207. C3 

- 

7 

22 

20 

21 

30 

9 

16 

3 

4 

4 

o 

1 1 

17 

44 

39.  0 

241.50 

241 .00 

1 95.50-274.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

8 

2 

- 

1 

8 

5 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

700 

39.5 

171.00 

163.50 

1 44.00-1 90.03 

3 

72 

68 

64 

107 

94 

98 

15 

43 

29 

12 

66 

21 

1 

116 

40.0 

169.00 

154.00 

1 50.00-191.07 

3 

3 

9 

7 

37 

4 

18 

3 

6 

15 

9 

l 

1 

584 

39.5 

171.50 

163. 50 

142.50-190.00 

- 

69 

59 

57 

70 

90 

80 

12 

37 

14 

3 

65 

20 

1 

- 

a 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

485 

40.0 

179.00 

164.00 

142.00-195.03 

- 

12 

77 

38 

113 

59 

19 

8 

56 

18 

13 

18 

9 

9 

7 

1  5 

185 

40.  0 

186.00 

19G.00 

t  50. C0-210. 03 

- 

9 

9 

18 

18 

20 

_ 

7 

37 

18 

13 

1« 

9 

9 

300 

40.  C 

174.50 

152.00 

1 42.00-167.03 

- 

3 

68 

20 

95 

39 

19 

1 

19 

- 

7 

- 

15 

7 

7 

- 

- 

448 

40.0 

169.00 

156.00 

142.00-190.00 

- 

12 

77 

38 

113 

59 

19 

8 

56 

15 

10 

15 

3 

9 

7 

170 

40.  C 

182.00 

190.00 

1 50.00-205.03 

- 

9 

9 

18 

18 

20 

_ 

7 

37 

15 

10 

1  5 

3 

9 

278 

40.0 

1 6 1 . 03 

153.00 

1 39.00-164.00 

- 

3 

68 

20 

95 

39 

19 

1 

19 

- 

7 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.410 

39.  5 

190.50 

176.50 

155.50-216.03 

27 

28 

251 

428 

644 

460 

490 

323 

370 

188 

171 

276 

239 

2  46 

99 

1 1  8 

41 

3 

458 

40.  0 

198.00 

190.00 

160.50-216.00 

- 

- 

18 

40 

38 

38 

59 

34 

44 

48 

40 

36 

1 1 

8 

4 

27 

3.952 

39.  5 

190.03 

175.00 

154.50-216.53 

27 

28 

233 

388 

606 

422 

431 

2  89 

326 

140 

131 

243 

228 

238 

95 

91 

36 

798 

38.5 

228.00 

237.00 

1 84.00-264.50 

- 

28 

39 

18 

18 

73 

43 

41 

42 

45 

6D 

117 

167 

*1 

39 

25 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1.596 

39.5 

216.50 

201.50 

178.50-262.50 

1 

1 

29 

47 

87 

160 

119 

150 

190 

71 

68 

165 

131 

1  79 

9C 

110 

17 

1 37 

39.  5 

239.00 

216.00 

1 91.00-305.53 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

3 

1 

9 

21 

8 

18 

13 

6 

5 

3 

26 

u 

1 

1.459 

39.  5 

214.52 

199.00 

1 76.00-259.03 

1 

1 

29 

41 

81 

157 

118 

141 

169 

63 

50 

15? 

95 

1  74 

87 

8tt 

13 

2 

342 

38.  5 

251.00 

264. 50 

231.00-279.50 

- 

9 

1? 

6 

6 

6 

15 

- 

16 

2 

24 

25 

1  37 

41 

39 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2.814 

39.  5 

176.00 

164.50 

150.00-192.03 

26 

27 

222 

381 

557 

300 

371 

173 

1  80 

117 

103 

111 

138 

67 

9 

8 

?4 

321 

40.0 

180. 5G 

175.00 

1 58. 00-204. OC 

- 

- 

18 

34 

32 

35 

58 

25 

23 

40 

2? 

23 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2.493 

39.5 

175.50 

161.50 

150.00-190.00 

26 

27 

204 

347 

525 

265 

31  3 

148 

157 

77 

81 

88 

133 

64 

8 

7 

23 

456 

38.5 

211.00 

208.00 

1 72.50-242.50 

- 

19 

27 

12 

12 

67 

28 

41 

26 

43 

36 

92 

30 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

162 

38.  5 

178.50 

184.00 

150.00-224.50 

- 

_ 

38 

_ 

33 

3 

1 

33 

3 

51 

140 

38.  0 

173. OD 

150.00 

136.00-224.53 

“ 

- 

38 

33 

- 

33 

- 

- 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

o 

o 

«* 

47. 5D 

150.00 

1 36.00-150.00 

- 

- 

38 

- 

33 

3 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

N  AN  UF  ACT UR  I  NS  - 

NONA ANUF  ACTURI NE - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

nanufacturing  - 

NONAANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERA  TORS*  CLASS  A - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(ctandard 

Weekly  earning* 

( ft  an  da  rd) 

Me  as2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

498 

39.  5 

195.50 

169.50 

1 58.50-223.00 

114 

40.  0 

188.00 

170.50 

161.00-205.50 

384 

39.  5 

197. 5D 

165.00 

158.50-230.00 

53 

38.5 

267.50 

258.50 

2*8.00-287.00 

1.987 

39.5 

202.00 

184.00 

159.00-230.00 

313 

39.5 

193.00 

176.00 

160.00-213.00 

1.674 

39.  5 

204.00 

186. 50 

158.50-231.50 

318 

38.  5 

246.00 

242.50 

203.50-289.00 

733 

39.5 

235.00 

217.50 

184.00-287.50 

90 

40.0 

233.50 

219.00 

172.50-297.00 

643 

39.5 

235.50 

217.50 

1 84.00-287.00 

169 

39.0 

279.00 

287.50 

242.50-306.50 

1.254 

39.5 

183.00 

167.00 

150.00-2C9.00 

223 

39.5 

176.50 

170.00 

153.00-187.00 

1.031 

39.  5 

184.00 

167.00 

149.00-213.50 

149 

38.0 

209.00 

207.00 

177.50-2*2.50 

and 


120  130  1  AO  150  160  170  180  190 


11 

2 

9 


49 

3 


57 

13 

44 

3 

254 

32 

222 

7 


250 

32 

218 

7 


90 

5 

85 


194 
4  1 

153 

10 

17 


177 
41 
1  36 
1  0 


91 

21 

70 


199 

43 

156 

8 

43 

11 

32 


156 

32 

124 


65 

31 

34 

3 

150 

40 

110 
1  3 

54 

20 

34 


96 
20 
76 
1  3 


12 

3 

9 


200  210  220 


13 

6 

7 


21 

6 

15 

1 


246 

58 

134 

110 

137 

109 

68 

45 

16 

11 

12 

23 

8 

6 

201 

42 

123 

98 

117 

101 

62 

19 

13 

22 

22 

28 

58 

8 

126 

28 

72 

27 

6? 

36 

45 

6 

5 

2 

1 

9 

2 

6 

120 

23 

70 

26 

53 

34 

39 

6 

3 

2 

7 

21 

21 

6 

120 

30 

62 

83 

75 

73 

23 

39 

11 

9 

1  1 

11 

6 

_ 

81 

19 

53 

72 

64 

67 

23 

13 

10 

20 

15 

7 

37 

2 

240  260  280  30C 


27 

13 

1« 

5 


30 

2 

28 

18 


13 


19 

3 

16 

1C 

144 

24 

120 

32 

ICO 

18 

82 

32 


S 

4 

4 

4 

4 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and 

320 

340 

360 

380 

40C 

over 

6 

14 

9 

10 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

6 

14 

9 

9 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

“ 

9 

- 

- 

55 

13 

22 

36 

4 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

5 

_ 

_ 

53 

9 

20 

31 

4 

_ 

42 

9 

20 

- 

a 

- 

49 

10 

22 

36 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

5 

- 

_ 

47 

9 

20 

31 

- 

_ 

42 

9 

20 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

4 

_ 

4 

5 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 


Weekly  earaing^^™ 

(rtandard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  we 

ekly  earning 

s  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour!1 

(standard 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

s 

120 

and 

under 

l  40 

* 

140 

160 

S 

160 

180 

4 

180 

200 

4 

200 

220 

4 

220 

240 

4 

240 

260 

4 

260 

2  80 

4 

280 

300 

4 

300 

320 

s 

320 

340 

s 

340 

360 

4 

360 

380 

s 

380 

4  00 

s 

400 

440 

s 

440 

480 

4 

4  80 

5  20 

4 

520 

560 

4 

560 

600 

4 

600 

640 

4 

640 

and 

over 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)  - 

1*175 

39.  3 

$ 

395.00 

S 

388.00 

$  $ 

327.00-451.03 

1 

12 

7 

50 

51 

64 

61 

115 

85 

74 

154 

168 

116 

84 

69 

40 

22 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

150 

39.  5 

419.00 

431.50 

371.50-460.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

12 

8 

11 

30 

31 

1ft 

11 

8 

NONMAN UF  AfTURI NG - 

1*025 

39.  0 

391.50 

384.00 

326.50-451.00 

- 

1 

- 

12 

6 

48 

48 

62 

58 

103 

77 

63 

124 

137 

98 

73 

65 

32 

17 

1 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) *  CLASS  A  - 

363 

39.  C 

456. 50 

427.00 

384.50-526.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

17 

20 

22 

68 

68 

31 

39 

36 

30 

2? 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

83 

39.  5 

439.00 

408.50 

3ft4. 50-450. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

10 

23 

21 

11 

1 

7 

5 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

283 

39.0 

461.50 

441.50 

384.00-534.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

20 

12 

45 

47 

20 

38 

36 

31 

17 

1 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  •  CLASS  B - 

463 

39.  C 

390.00 

368.00 

324.50-461.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

18 

31 

46 

67 

29 

45 

15 

47 

62 

42 

33 

2 

manufacturing  - 

61 

39.5 

40B. 00 

401 .50 

330.00-476.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

3 

11 

5 

6 

10 

7 

10 

4 

1 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

382 

39.0 

387. OC 

366.00 

321.00-457.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

15 

30 

43 

56 

24 

45 

9 

37 

55 

32 

29 

1 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  C  - 

369 

38.  5 

341.00 

347.50 

276.50-393. 5C 

- 

- 

1 

- 

12 

7 

44 

33 

33 

15 

31 

36 

7 

71 

53 

23 

3 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

360 

38.  5 

341.50 

347. 50 

276.5C-393.50 

- 

1 

- 

12 

6 

42 

33 

32 

15 

31 

33 

6 

70 

53 

23 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

667 

39.0 

345.00 

344.00 

287.50-400.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

25 

73 

41 

45 

66 

60 

48 

45 

76 

108 

30 

15 

MANUFACTURING  - 

127 

39.  5 

307.00 

293.50 

250.00-330.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

37 

11 

16 

17 

16 

5 

2 

5 

7 

5 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

540 

39.0 

354.00 

359.00 

300.00-404.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

20 

36 

30 

29 

49 

44 

43 

43 

71 

101 

30 

14 

5 

4 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

369 

39.  0 

379.50 

390. OC 

330.00-410.50 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

6 

13 

9 

23 

28 

26 

28 

28 

61 

94 

29 

14 

5 

4 

1 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A  - 

183 

AO.  0 

390.00 

391 .00 

331.00-423. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

9 

5 

9 

23 

17 

16 

14 

49 

6 

13 

10 

4 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

15? 

•  0.  0 

390.00 

393.00 

333. 30-424.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

6 

8 

4 

6 

18 

15 

15 

10 

42 

6 

12 

5 

4 

1 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  B  - 

319 

39.  0 

346.50 

350.00 

298.00-400.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

31 

14 

28 

39 

26 

1ft 

16 

53 

56 

22 

2 

MANUFACTURING  - 

66 

39.  5 

288.50 

289.00 

250.00-310.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

6 

12 

12 

9 

3 

1 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

?53 

38.  5 

36?. 03 

385.50 

315.00-404.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

9 

8 

16 

27 

17 

15 

15 

52 

56 

22 

2 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

195 

3B.  5 

384.00 

394. 50 

353.50-408.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

14 

12 

15 

13 

12 

50 

54 

22 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGR*  MNPRS  (BUSINESS*, 

CLASS  C  - 

165 

39.0 

291.SC 

274.00 

245.50-332.50 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

16 

15 

35 

18 

12 

18 

11 

13 

13 

9 

3 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

135 

39.  5 

298.50 

299.00 

247. 50-353.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

10 

21 

14 

9 

16 

9 

13 

13 

9 

3 

2 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

101 

39. C 

321.50 

318.50 

273.50-364.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

13 

8 

9 

16 

9 

13 

13 

9 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

1*079 

39.  0 

256.00 

244.00 

199.50-301.00 

2 

22 

146 

110 

132 

87 

172 

91 

40 

30 

44 

72 

49 

40 

23 

17 

2 

manufacturing  - 

187 

40. 0 

26?. CO 

229.00 

204.00-341.00 

- 

2 

12 

1ft 

49 

20 

14 

3 

8 

4 

8 

37 

_ 

3 

7 

2 

nonmanufacturing  - 

B92 

39. C 

255.00 

251.00 

1 94.00-294.00 

2 

20 

134 

92 

83 

67 

15ft 

88 

32 

26 

36 

35 

49 

40 

20 

10 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

390 

38.0 

263.50 

257.00 

221.00-301.00 

- 

- 

45 

37 

13 

17 

117 

56 

5 

8 

27 

24 

12 

17 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

178 

40.0 

326.00 

341.00 

269.50-369.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

9 

11 

21 

4 

10 

13 

14 

43 

22 

7 

18 

2 

2 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

121 

40.  0 

326.00 

334.00 

249.00-375.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

10 

17 

4 

9 

12 

7 

7 

22 

7 

18 

2 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

2fl 

40. C 

33?. 50 

357.00 

230.00-410.50 

- 

" 

- 

- 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

3 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

446 

39.(3 

254.53 

232.00 

207.00-289.00 

_ 

_ 

17 

64 

101 

65 

31 

49 

25 

11 

28 

5 

12 

19 

4 

15 

manufacturing  - 

102 

40.0 

241.00 

215.00 

204.00-240.30 

- 

- 

6 

8 

45 

12 

10 

3 

6 

2 

1 

2 

7 

nonmanufacturing  - 

344 

39.  0 

25«. 50 

236.00 

207. 50-292.50 

- 

- 

11 

56 

56 

53 

21 

46 

19 

9 

27 

5 

12 

19 

2 

8 

PUBLIC  utilities  - 

1  44 

38.0 

279.00 

261.50 

214.00-339.50 

7 

25 

8 

9 

2 

29 

4 

3 

25 

3 

12 

17 

— 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Occupation  and  industry  division 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUEO 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 
NONMANUF ACTURINE  - 


ORAFTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ORAFTERSt  CLASS  A 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B  -- 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


ORAFTER-TRACERS 


electronics  technicians 
manufacturing  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  c- 


REGISTEREO  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

manufacturing  - 


Weekly  earnings 
(standard) 

Number 
o i 

wotkers 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard 

Mean* 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

455 

38.5 

$ 

231.50 

$ 

229.00 

$  $ 

170. CO-257. 00 

4  27 

38.  5 

232.50 

243.50 

170. CO-257. 00 

1*125 

39.  5 

248.50 

249.50 

200.00-287.50 

324 

40.0 

245. 50 

235.50 

195.00-286.00 

801 

39.0 

249.50 

249. 50 

209. 50-289. OC* 

240 

37.5 

248.00 

249.50 

221.00-263.50 

314 

40.0 

311.50 

312.00 

284. 00-330. OC 

123 

40.0 

305.50 

309.00 

275. 00-369. 50 

191 

39.  5 

315.00 

312.00 

298.50-330.00 

418 

39.  5 

224.00 

220. CO 

180.00-265.00 

129 

40.0 

216.50 

207.00 

1 94.50-242.50 

289 

39.5 

227.50 

226.00 

1 78.00-268.00 

61 

38.0 

251.00 

239.00 

220.00-275.50 

235 

39.0 

220.50 

217.00 

1 70.00-266.50 

64 

40.  0 

197. OC 

172.50 

161.50-228.50 

171 

38.  5 

229.50 

222. 50 

179.50-274.50 

158 

38.  0 

229.00 

247.00 

218.50-249.50 

469 

39.5 

314.00 

353. 50 

250.90-358.50 

260 

40.0 

298.00 

325.00 

235.00-358.50 

90 

39.5 

227.50 

234.00 

218.00-261.00 

89 

39.5 

*17.00 

318.00 

280.50-348.00 

50 

40.0 

525.50 

331.00 

291.00-348.09 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

S 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

and 

under 

■ 

— 

“ 

“ 

- 

~ 

- 

140 

160 

180 

20C 

220 

240 

260 

2  80 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

2 

22 

129 

44 

22 

11 

120 

38 

5 

6 

2 

24 

15 

2 

20 

123 

36 

21 

4 

120 

38 

4 

5 

2 

23 

15 

- 

17 

172 

79 

116 

101 

165 

152 

80 

122 

48 

30 

26 

~ 

6 

43 

44 

53 

18 

24 

50 

16 

27 

12 

8 

15 

~ 

11 

129 

35 

63 

83 

141 

102 

64 

95 

36 

22 

11 

10 

1R 

26 

36 

89 

21 

8 

15 

12 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

4 

10 

51 

39 

95 

37 

30 

25 

“ 

“ 

6 

3 

- 

33 

15 

25 

10 

8 

15 

“ 

~ 

1 

10 

18 

24 

70 

27 

22 

10 

- 

6 

87 

40 

73 

66 

30 

76 

12 

20 

8 

~ 

- 

16 

27 

43 

10 

18 

10 

1 

2 

2 

- 

6 

71 

13 

30 

56 

12 

66 

11 

18 

6 

~ 

— 

1 

14 

17 

3 

16 

- 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

11 

65 

18 

25 

22 

31 

24 

29 

7 

2 

1 

- 

6 

27 

3 

10 

5 

6 

7 

_ 

_ 

~ 

5 

38 

15 

15 

17 

25 

17 

29 

7 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

20 

15 

18 

9 

94 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

24 

44 

46 

18 

15 

7 

19 

255 

1 

■ 

“ 

21 

22 

37 

24 

11 

7 

2 

16 

114 

1 

- 

- 

- 

21 

10 

33 

22 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

10 

1 

8 

17 

18 

11 

4 

5 

3 

1 

4 

11 

10 

7 

1 

*  *  * 

400  440  480 


440  480  520 


sett 

520  560  600  640 


-  -  -  and 

560  600  640  over 


11 

7 

4 

2 

11 

7 

4 


14 

3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers, 
by  sex,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


HEN 


MESSENGERS  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NEt 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS! 

nonmanufacturing: 

PURLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A 

NONA ANUF ACTURI ne  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B: 

nonmanuf acturine: 

PURLIC  UTILITIFS  - 


office  occupations 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURI NE - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMAN UF *CTURI NE  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIFS  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

at 

worker* 


161 

46 


87 

142 

127 

30 


Week  hr 
hour* 
(ttandard) 


38.5 

37.5 


38.  5 

39.  5 
39.5 
39.5 


Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 


$ 

176.50 


19a. 50 


23R.00 

262. OG 

256.50 

278.50 


38. C  217.00 


3*553 

39.5 

235.03 

922 

39.0 

237. 5C 

2.631 

39.5 

234.00 

50C 

38.  5 

292.03 

196 

39.  5 

274.00 

1  59 

39.5 

273.50 

60 

38.5 

312.50 

787 

39.5 

257. OC 

132 

39.  C 

269.00 

655 

39.5 

254.50 

187 

38.  5 

300. OC 

1  •  292 

39.5 

234.50 

294 

39.0 

239.00 

998 

39.5 

233.00 

209 

38.0 

286.00 

932 

39.0 

224.00 

399 

39.0 

225.50 

533 

39.5 

223.00 

40 

39.5 

258.00 

295 

40. D 

191. OC 

60 

40.0 

216.53 

235 

40.0 

184.50 

9  37 

38.  5 

237.53 

757 

38.  0 

227.50 

593 

38.0 

229.53 

525 

38.5 

252.00 

357 

37.5 

236. 5C 

317 

37.  5 

232.00 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
UOMFN--CONTINUFD 


STENOGRAPHERS  -  CONTINUED 
STENOGRAPHERS*  GENFRAL  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRANSCRIBIN6-MACHINE  TYPISTS 
NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 


TYPISTS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIFS 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURINE  - 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 
NONMANUFACTURINE  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


SUI TCHROARD  OPERA TOR-RECEPTI ON T STS- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


OROER  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing 


OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLFRKS.  CLASS  A 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIFS  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

worker. 


412 

400 

276 

313 

284 

1.D45 

l.OOC 

122 

181 

165 

51 

864 

835 

71 

1.127 

1*084 

55 

383 

367 

724 

700 

170 

150 

44 

693 

109 

584 

344 

179 

321 

164 

3*934 

440 

3.494 

711 

1.451 

122 

1*329 

312 

2*483 

318 

2*165 

399 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Av.ru. 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour.* 

(ttandard) 

Weekly 

earning.1 

(ttandard) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

$ 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUEO 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  - 

38.  5 

219.50 

nonmanufacturing  - 

38.  5 

219.00 

38.5 

226.00 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

38.  5 

168. 5C 

CLASS  B  - 

38.5 

168.53 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

39.  P 

165.50 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

39.  0 

164.50 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

39.5 

207.00 

39.5 

214.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

manufacturing  - 

39.5 

210.03 

NONMANUFACTURINE  - 

39. C 

235.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

39.0 

155.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

38.5 

155.50 

manufacturing  - 

39.5 

187.00 

NONMANUFACTURINE  - 

38.  5 

144.00 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

38.  5 

143. 5C 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

38.  5 

172.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

39.0 

159.00 

NONMANUFACTURINE  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

39. C 

158.00 

38.5 

134.50 

38.  5 

134. 5C 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

39.5 

186.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

39.5 

182.00 

39.0 

241.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

39.5 

170.50 

( BUSINESS) : 

MANUFACTURING  - 

40.  0 

166.50 

39.  5 

171.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

40.  C 

177.00 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A : 

manufacturing  - 

40.0 

184. OC 

40.0 

171.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS).  CLASS  R  Z 

40.0 

180.00 

manufacturing  - 

39.  5 

187.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

40.0 

194.50 

MANUFACTURING  - 

39.5 

187.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

38.  5 

227.00 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

39.5 

212.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS). 

40.0 

23C.00 

CLASS  A  - 

39.5 

210.50 

NONMANUFACTURINE  - 

38.5 

248.50 

39.5 

173. 5C 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  B  - 

40. C 

180. 5C 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39.5 

172.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

38.  5 

210.00 

Number 

of 

worker. 


162 

140 


80 

449 

112 

337 

45 

1.816 

311 

1*505 

307 

650 

88 

562 

161 

1*166 

223 

943 

146 


129 


71 


51 

478 

83 

395 

310 


141 

114 


229 

187 

165 


Average 

(mean*) 

Weekly 

hour.* 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(ttandard) 

(ttandard) 

$ 

38.5 

178.50 

38.  0 

173.00 

40.0 

147.50 

39.5 

183.50 

40.0 

185.50 

39.5 

183.00 

38.5 

266.00 

39.5 

197.00 

39.5 

193.00 

39.5 

198.00 

38.5 

244.50 

39.5 

232.00 

40.0 

234.00 

39.5 

231.50 

39.0 

276.50 

39.5 

178.00 

39.5 

176.50 

39.5 

178.50 

38.0 

209.50 

39.5 

423.00 

40.0 

441.00 

39.5 

413.50 

39.5 

363.00 

39.5 

319.00 

39.0 

372.00 

39.0 

384.50 

40.0 

404.50 

40.0 

407.00 

39.0 

362.50 

39.0 

379.50 

38.5 

388.00 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and 
by  sex,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 — Continued 


technical  workers. 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  divis 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!  - 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A: 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


5  36 
198 


26 

333 

67 

266 

98 

21* 

199 

7* 

8  5* 
250 
60* 


A»«U* 

(mean*) 

r 

Weekly 

Weekly 

hour. 

earnings1 

(standard 

(standard) 

39.5 

$ 

309.50 

39.  5 

31*. 53 

39.  5 

325.50 

39.  0 

260.00 

*0.0 

27*. 50 

39. C 

256.50 

38.  0 

270.00 

*0.0 

330.50 

39.5 

261.00 

*0.0 

256.00 

39.0 

262.50 

38.0 

292. 5C 

39. C 

22ft. OC 

39.0 

228.50 

37. C 

219.50 

39.  5 

c 

252. OC 

*0.0 

252. OC 

39.5 

252.50 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


of 

worker. 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0NMANUFACTURIN6  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C 
NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


MANUFACTURING  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  C- 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  technical 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


nonmanufacturing: 

PURLIC  UTILITIES 


Averaxe 

(mean2) 

W.eklv 

hours 1 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

$ 

39.  5 

310.50 

*0.0 

303. 5C 

39.  5 

315. OQ 

39.  5 

221.50 

*0.C 

217.00 

39.  5 

223. 5C 

38.  5 

2*5. OC 

39.  0 

219.50 

38.  5 

227.50 

04 

■o 

a 

313.03 

*0.0 

297.50 

39.  5 

227. 5C 

38.0 

353.00 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 
CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

class  r: 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NGS 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS). 
CLASS  C  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS: 

manufacturing  — 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  P 

non»anufacturing: 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C 


MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NF  - 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  B 


manufacturing 


Number 

of 

worker* 


57 

65 

9ft 

06 

207 

271 
74 
1  97 

ft  7 

82 

50 


Averse* 
(mean*) 


Weekly 

hour*' 

(standard) 


37,0 

39.0 

*0.0 

39.  0 
38.0 

38.  5 

39.0 

*0.0 

38. 5 

39.  5 

39.5 
*0.C 


Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


$ 

362.00 


258. 5C 

238.00 
239. OC 

250.50 

237.50 

236.50 

223.50 

2*1 . 50 

233.50 

320.50 
325.53 
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Table  A-5. 


Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


truckdrivers - 

MANUFACTURING - 

N0NMANUF4CTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TRUCKDRIVERSt  LIGHT  TRUCK 

M  A  n  UF • CTUR I  NG - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


TRUCKDRIVERSt  MEOIUM  TRUCK  - 

U FACT U RING  - 

NO N  M  A  N  UF ACTURI NG - - - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRUCKDRIVERSt  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


shippers: 

MANUFACTURING 


RECEIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING 


SHIPPERS  AND  RECE IVFRS 

manufacturing  - 


WAREHOUSE  HF  N - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


OROER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NG 


GUARDS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


Number 

of 

workers 

Hourly 

earnings  4 

Mem  2 

Median 

2  Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

-  4.103 

7.54 

8.  41 

6.00-  9.40 

397 

5.65 

5.  35 

4.91-  6.02 

-  3t  706 

7.74 

8.  82 

6.03-  9.40 

2.121 

9.  1  1 

9.  40 

8.83-  9.4C 

344 

4.60 

4.  35 

4.35-  5.35 

81 

5.  1  7 

5.  35 

5.14-  5.35 

263 

4.42 

4.  35 

4.01-  4.50 

1.589 

6.4  9 

6.00 

4.30-  8.65 

1  55 

5.77 

5.  33 

4.7  5-  7.6  2 

1.434 

6.57 

6.00 

4.30-  9.09 

518 

9.01 

9.  40 

8.41-  9.40 

2tC35 

8.73 

9.40 

8.41-  9.40 

143 

5.4  4 

5.23 

4.81-  6.00 

1.892 

8.98 

9.40 

8.41-  9.40 

1.457 

9.  29 

9.40 

8.83-  9.40 

91 

5.19 

4.  93 

4.52-  5.88 

396 

7.25 

8.55 

5.45-  8.55 

93 

6.4  9 

6.  20 

4.75-  8.55 

303 

7.4  8 

8.  55 

6.28-  8.55 

215 

6.  36 

5.95 

4.81-  6.93 

181 

5.91 

5.  85 

4.70-  6.93 

612 

6.15 

6.  37 

4.80-  7.50 

163 

5.09 

5.  35 

3.80-  6.20 

449 

6.54 

6.  38 

5.37-  7.58 

207 

7.54 

7.  58 

7.16-  8.72 

2.452 

6.  09 

5.82 

4.30-  8.55 

4R9 

4.  28 

4.  10 

3.25-  5.04 

1.963 

6.54 

7.54 

4.30-  8.55 

1.002 

4.98 

4.  20 

3.63-  5.70 

532 

4. 09 

4.  08 

3.50-  4.30 

470 

5.98 

5.70 

4.20-  8.46 

2.567 

5.  90 

6.05 

3.90-  8.22 

467 

5.51 

4.  88 

4.55-  6.20 

2.100 

5.  99 

6.  20 

3.50-  8.29 

619 

7.49 

8.67 

5.04-  8.77 

2.202 

5.96 

5.  25 

4.89-  7.59 

1.155 

6.14 

5.  48 

4.94-  7.41 

1.047 

5.75 

5.  21 

3.65-  7.59 

4.256 

3.  32 

2.90 

2.90-  3.14  25 

232 

6.76 

8.  30 

4.55-  8.87 

4. 024 

3.12 

2.90 

2.90-  3.10  25 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of- 

T 

2.80  3.00  3.20  3. AO  3.60  3.80  A. 00  A. 20 

and 
unde 

3.00  3.20  3.40  3.60  3.80  A. 00  A. 20  4.40 


18 

2 

50 

44 

81 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

15 

18 

2 

50 

44 

66 

~ 

~ 

- 

28 

18 

2 

2 

28 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

18 

2 

2 

28 

- 

16 


19 


30 

30 


204 

60 

144 

30 

30 


16 

3 

13 


737 

3 

734 


186 

150 

36 

84 

73 

11 


17 

17 


241 

1 

240 


17 

15 

2 

108 

101 

7 

77 

7 

70 


66 

14 

52 

271 

4 

267 


81 

15 

66 


10 

4 

6 

54 

23 
31 

24 

11 

13 


36 

17 

19 

63 

7 

56 


147 

15 

132 
14 

14 

14 

133 

15 
118 


2 

12 

12 


36 

15 

21 

1 

29 

9 

20 

24 

21 

3 

58 

2 

56 


30 

14 

16 


85 

19 

66 

14 


47 

14 

34 

27 

7 


16 

12 

4 


10 

4 

6 

41 

9 

32 


199 

22 

177 


14  115 

1 

14  114 


56 

4 

52 


15 

15 


66 


15 

11 

4 

44 

44 


417 


80  213 

80  78 

-  135 


39 

20 

19 

23 

9 

14 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


102 

25 

77 


51 

15 

36 

40 

7 

33 


33 

12 

21 

7 

7 

3 

3 


136 

68 

68 

23 

22 

1 


95 

62 

33 


10 

10 


58 

25 

33 


27 

27 


15 

11 

5 

6 

9 

9 

41 


55 

46 

9 

76 

72 


189  328 

157  109 

32  219 

-  207 


102 

97 

5 

1 

57 

55 

2 

10 

9 

1 

1 

35 

33 

2 


15 

5 

10 

30 

30 

52 

31 
21 

7 

64 

14 

50 

20 

19 

1 

43 

7 

36 

1 


149  214  495 

143  186  185 

6  28  310 


75 

20 

55 


31 

9 

22 


% 

% 

S 

S 

S 

% 

* 

s 

S 

% 

* 

i 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

7.  20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.  40 

8.80 

9.20 

9.6010.00 

6.00 

6.40 

 6,83 

7.20 

7.  60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.  80 

90 

401 

63 

58 

88 

2  56 

52 

291 

376 

1201 

302 

20 

26 

10 

11 

3 

49 

2 

17 

_ 

4 

70 

375 

53 

47 

85 

207 

50 

2  74 

376 

1197 

_ 

302 

6 

1 

11 

21 

19 

“ 

- 

243 

312 

1158 

- 

302 

2 

1 1 

2 

18 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

11 

2 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86 

363 

22 

23 

26 

61 

1 

107 

48 

296 

48 

18 

3 

4 

2 

3 

46 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

68 

360 

18 

21 

23 

15 

- 

107 

48 

296 

_ 

48 

6 

1 

5 

21 

10 

“ 

" 

107 

48 

271 

- 

48 

2 

27 

39 

17 

62 

195 

50 

146 

328 

905 

164 

2 

23 

6 

9 

- 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

_ 

~ 

4 

33 

8 

62 

192 

50 

146 

328 

901 

_ 

164 

6 

" 

— 

~ 

136 

264 

887 

- 

164 

22 

3 

1 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

12 

12 

8 

10 

2 

31 

12 

187 

18 

3 

11 

3 

4 

7 

- 

- 

- 

33 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

9 

4 

3 

2 

31 

12 

154 

18 

3 

- 

- 

33 

9 

- 

36 

15 

_ 

31 

1 

33 

3 

15 

8 

- 

31 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

160 

47 

21 

53 

13 

1 

57 

26 

11 

- 

39 

36 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

4 

121 

11 

21 

53 

13 

1 

57 

26 

11 

_ 

_ 

" 

1 

4 

21 

53 

13 

1 

57 

26 

- 

- 

- 

68 

41 

1 

52 

184 

65 

. 

853 

56 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

1 

1 

52 

184 

65 

- 

853 

- 

- 

- 

- 

59 

5 

12 

25 

7 

16 

_ 

73 

74 

_ 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

59 

5 

12 

25 

7 

3 

- 

73 

74 

- 

- 

- 

6 

235 

107 

77 

1  33 

57 

185 

445 

78 

1 

36 

18 

- 

- 

5 

44 

35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

199 

89 

77 

133 

52 

141 

410 

78 

1 

_ 

_ 

~ 

7 

“ 

- 

356 

48 

- 

- 

- 

20 

59 

193 

37 

114 

4 

19 

384 

42 

81 

7 

53 

186 

13 

19 

1 

19 

267 

_ 

_ 

13 

6 

7 

24 

95 

3 

- 

117 

42 

81 

- 

- 

13 

19 

1 

7 

1 

_ 

66 

15 

78 

_ 

13 

1  6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

41 

10 

68 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

3 

7 

1 

- 

25 

5 

10 

- 

- 

_ 

11 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979  Continued 


V 

Hourly  eemings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of 

"4 - 4 - 5 - 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median1 

Middle  range  1 

4 

2.80 

and 

4 

3. CO 

4 

3.20 

*4441 

3.40  3.60  3.80  4.00 

.20 

4 

4.40 

4 

4.80 

4 

5.20 

4 

5.60 

4 

6.00 

6.  40 

6.80 

7.  20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.  40 

8.80 

9.20  9.601C.00 

under 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.60 

5.80  4.00  4.20  4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.  8? 

7.20 

7. 60 

8.00 

8.40 

8.  8C 

9.20 

9. 6Cio.ocno.4c 

6UAR0S  -  CONTINUE!) 

149 

$ 

6.07 

S 

5.08 

$ 

3.55- 

$ 

8.  30 

1 

41 

l 

1 

2 

23 

6 

2 

1 

66 

5 

GUARDS*  CL ASS  * 

4*107 

167 

3*940 

3*  2  2 
6. 7C 
3.07 

2.  90 

2.90- 

3.  10 

2536 

737 

240 

23C 

63  29 

40 

21 

52 

25 

6 

13 

18 

1 

7 

1 

- 

" 

tc 

78 

—  -  - 

6UARDS*  CLASS  B  — 

4.38- 

8.  87 

3 

_ 

4 

7  13 

8 

7 

9 

3 

5 

13 

16 

1 

~ 

rr 

2.  90 

2.90- 

3.  10 

2536 

734 

240 

226 

56  16 

32 

14 

43 

22 

1 

- 

2 

“ 

JANITORS*  PORTERS.  »N0  CLEANERS  - 

6*827 

873 

5*954 

215 

3.51 
5.57 
3.  20 
6.10 

2.  90 

5.01 
2.90 
6.  10 

2.90- 
3.9  2- 

3.  20 
7.  88 

4050 

11 

1015 

22 

252 

56 

190 

37 

125  92 

41  77 

74 

41 

77 

26 

162 

81 

123 

116 

34 

18 

39 

9 

100 

8 

72 

66 

89 

7 

14 

14 

41 

41 

269 

216 

53 

9 

- 

_ 

pAmUFACTURIN6 

3.00 

4039 

993 

196 

153 

84  15 

33 

51 

81 

7 

16 

30 

92 

6 

82 

NUNHANUF ACT  U  R I NG 

5.38- 

6.91 

7 

4 

23 

8 

2 

12 

18 

47 

1 

75 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 


Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOL  ROOM •  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NE  - 

HAINTENANCE  electricians  - 

manufacturing  - 

HAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

HAINTENANCE  HACHINISTS  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  < HACHI NERVI 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 
(MOTOR  VEHICLES )  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

maintenance  pipffitters  - 

manufacturing  - 

MILLWRIGHTS  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRAPES  HELPERS  - 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

woikers 


125 

83 

A  95 
329 

153 

66 

371 

637 

535 

102 


1*228 

171 

1*057 

995 

176 

175 


183 

179 

131 

80 

51 


a*o?i 

396 

3*625 

2*070 

326 

81 

245 

1*529 

155 

1*374 

483 

2*031 

142 

1*889 

1*455 


Averaai 
(mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


$ 

8.  31 
8.40 

9.01 
8.  99 

7.60 

9.09 

8.9C 

7.31 
7.09 
8.  4  9 


8.43 

7.22 

8.62 

8.66 

9.57 

9.57 

9.86 

5.82 

9.  4C 
9.47 

7.89 

8.79 

6.49 


7.53 

5.65 
7.74 
9.15 

4.66 
5.17 
4.50 

6.  38 
5.77 
6.45 
8.99 

8.73 

5.44 
8.  98 
9.29 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN--CONTTNUED 

shippers: 

manufacturing  - 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUF  ACTURING 


SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


OROER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURI  NG 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 

manufacturing 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LARORERS: 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURI NEt 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

worken 


Average 
(mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

manufacturing  — 

NONMANUFACTURI NE 

guards: 

MANUFACTURING  — 


6UARDS*  CLASS  R: 

manufacturing  — 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIFS  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


OROER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF  ACTURI NE 


SHIPPING  PACKERS 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURINE  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


71 

333 

88 

213 

179 

543 

162 

381 

159 

1.496 

230 

1*266 

543 

325 


447 

617 

2*160 

1*113 

1.047 


144 

3*945 

721 

3*224 

185 


956 

259 

697 

395 

2*  860 
152 
2*708 
30 


$ 

5.31 

7.17 

6.51 

6.05 

5.90 

5.98 

5.09 

6.36 

7.57 

7.04 

4.91 
7.42 

5.35 
4.  20 


5.48 

7.49 

5.95 

6.14 

5.75 

6.9C 

6.88 

3.78 

5.76 
3.33 
6.13 


4.6C 

3.72 

4.93 

4.20 

3.12 

4.63 

3.03 

5.92 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  selected  periods 


May  1972 — 

May  19^3 

May  WIT" 

May  1975 

May  1976 

May  1977- 

May  1978 

Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

May  1973 

May  1974 

May  1975 

May  1976 

May  1977 

May  1978 

May  1979 

6.8 

7.0 

6.6 

7.2 

10.2 

7.2 

6.5 

(l) 

(M 

10.6 

8.2 

7.3 

9.4 

8.2 

6.6 

7.5 

12.2 

7.9 

6.4 

9.4 

7.1 

Skilled  maintenance  trades - 

7.3 

8.5 

10.2 

8.7 

8.6 

8.1 

8.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

6.1 

12.6 

8.3 

7.8 

6. 1 

9.8 

9.3 

Manufacturing: 

6.3 

11.2 

6.6 

(‘) 

6.3 

6.7 

) 

<‘> 

(*) 

6.7 

(*) 

(‘) 

7.9 

(6) 

(6) 

n 

<  > 

() 

(‘) 

(6) 

t6) 

<*) 

(6) 

11.1 

8.0 

7.8 

7.5 

9.1 

5.5 

10.7 

11.5 

7.8 

8.3 

8.3 

9.5 

Nonmanufacturing: 

10.0 

7.3 

6.8 

7.0 

6.6 

7.3 

6.7 

(6 ) 

(6) 

10.3 

8.7 

7.6 

10.3 

8.2 

n 

6.2 

5.8 

10.1 

(6) 

(6> 

(6) 

(*) 

13.3 

7.3 

7.9 

5.4 

10.2 

9.2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  Atlanta,  Ga..  May  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  8 - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  c - 

SECRETARIES,  class  3 - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  e - 

STENOGRAPHERS.  senior - 

stenographers.  GENERAL - 

TRANSCRIBING-NACHINE  TYPISTS- 

typists.  class  a - 

typists.  CLASS  » - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  8 - 

file  clerks,  class  c - 

NESSENGERS - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 
RECEPTIONISTS — 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

accounting  CLERKS.  CLASS  « - 

BOOKKEEPINS-NACHINE 

OPERATORS.  CLASS  8 - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A — 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  «  — 


COMPUTER  SYSTERS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A - 

CORPUTER  SYSTERS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  8 - 

CORPUTER  SYSTERS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  C - 

CORPUTER  PR06RARRERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A - 

CORPUTER  PR06RARRERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  8 - 

CORPUTER  PR06RARRERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  C - 

CORPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  — 
CORPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  8— - 
CORPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  — 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  A - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  B - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  C - 

ORAFTER-TRACERS - 

ELECTRONICS  technicians. 

CLASS  - - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES— 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


100 

ltl 

126 

138 

151 
133 

152 
(6) 
1*1 
189 
21* 
202 
17* 
1*8 

1*6 

193 

13* 

158 

(6) 

137 

132 

161 


130 

117 

131 
133 
130 
1  •  8 
1*5 
137 
16? 
163 
183 
169 
1*0 

139 

118 
122 
1*3 

(6  ) 
126 
128 
152 


10D 

111 

118 

118 

136 
123 
128 
1*3 

137 
156 
1*5 
129 

122 

1** 

110 

129 

(6) 

117 

110 

133 


100 

112 

(6) 

109 

107 

115 

119 

119 

136 

136 

123 

109 

99 

99 

11* 

(61 

105 

10* 

122 


100 

(6) 

(6) 

102 

10? 

11* 

120 

129 

128 

107 

111 

(6) 

95 
103 

(6) 

96 
95 

113 


Stenof 

raphen 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typist 

Class  A 

, Class  B 

Class  B 

Class  C 

103 

117 

too 

(6) 

(61 

im 

107 

102 

95 

ICO 

1  29 

122 

It? 

122 

too 

115 

105 

(6) 

113 

98 

100 

(  6) 

(6) 

12? 

132 

1 07 

C6) 

100 

121 

105 

120 

118 

96 

109 

(6) 

103 

103 

89 

98 

87 

83 

87 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

110 

(61 

98 

96 

90 

(  61 

(6) 

(61 

(6) 

89 

(6  ) 

80 

91 

90 

82 

86 

76 

77 

77 

1  1* 

109 

10? 

105 

9* 

88 

85 

(61 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6  1 

119 

108 

103 

92 

86 

(6) 

78 

103 

9* 

87 

9? 

76 

83 

70 

115 

1C5 

10* 

107 

92 

93 

8* 

Messen¬ 

ger. 


10D 

86 

9* 

(6) 

79 

9* 

(6) 

(6) 

83 

97 


Switch 

board 

operators 


100 

120 

(6) 

87 

10* 

(6) 

87 

89 

98 


Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 


100 

88 

89 

102 

100 

95 

89 

103 


Order 
cleiks, 
class  B 


Accounting  clerks 


Book¬ 
keeping- 
machine 
operators, 
class  B 


100 

91 

103 

(61 
87 
(  61 
99 


133 

123 

12* 

108 

98 

121 


130 

(6) 

92 

86 

132 


103 

(6) 

(6) 

89 


Payroll 

clerks 


Key  entry  operators 


100 

93 

111 


100 

122 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared 


Computer 

y stems  analyse 

(business) 

Compute 

programmers  | 

business) 

Computer  opera  ton 

Draftere 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

D  rafte  re¬ 
trace  rs 

too 

121 

103 

151 

127 

IOC 

127 

117 

(6) 

too 

14* 

128 

(6) 

113 

IOC 

171 

1*5 

(6) 

1*0 

121 

100 

153 

1*0 

109 

122 

102 

89 

100 

196 

156 

123 

1*1 

127 

103 

11* 

10D 

223 

197 

(6) 

157 

1*1 

121 

126 

119 

100 

(  6) 

117 

(6) 

113 

100 

83 

96 

78 

73 

too 

(  6  ) 

1*7 

(6) 

150 

123 

97 

113 

99 

79 

133 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

153 

1*8 

108 

(61 

110 

(61 

153 

119 

(6) 

(  6) 

161 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

(61 

(61 

178 

1*1 

122 

ICC 

(  6  I 

168 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

133 

(61 

113 

(6) 

102 

(6  1 

109 

(61 

95 

(61 

82 

131 

109 

106 

87 

96 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Electronics 
technicians, 
class  C 


100 

(6« 


Registered 

industrial 

nurses 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship 
occupation  directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than 
heading  are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


between 

earnings 


pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments.  For  example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  the 
for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value  of  85  indicates 


earnings 

earnings 


for  the 
for  the 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 

Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared— 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


NAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS - 

NAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS - 

NAINTENANCE  PAINTERS - 

NAINTENANCE  HACHINISTS - 

NAINTENANCE  NECHANICS 

(MACHINERVI - 

NAINTENANCE  NECHANICS 

(NOTOR  VEHICLES! - 

NAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS - 

NILLURIGHTS - 

NAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS - 

TOOL  »N0  0IE  NAKERS - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS - 


TRUCKBRIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK - 

TRUCKBRIVERS.  NEOIUN  TRUCK - 

TRUCKBRIVERS.  TR A CT OR- TR A IL ER. 

RECEIVERS - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS - 

WAREHOUSE  HEN - 

OROER  FILLERS - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS - 

HATERIAL  HANOLING  LABORERS - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

GUAR3S.  CLASS  A - 

GUARBS.  CLASS  « - 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ■ NO 
CLEANERS - 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


Carpenters 


100 

97 

102 

100 

102 

1C* 

99 

100 

(6) 

95 

IOC 


100 

103 

102 

103 

106 

101 

102 

(6) 

98 

102 


100 

1C* 

103 

99 
97 
99 
<  61 
9» 
97 


106 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 


Machinery 


100 

103 

97 

190 

<61 

90 

96 


Motor  vehicles 


Pipefitters 


100 

99 

100 

130 

95 

99 


100 

100 

<61 

98 

101 


Millwrights 


100 

<61 

<61 

100 


Trades  helpers 


100 

(61 

<61 


Tool  and  die 
makers 


100 

10* 


Stationary  engineers 


100 


Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared- 


Truckdrivets 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

199 

<61 

109 

81 

9* 

103 

<61 

133 

197 

<61 

<61 

<61 

<61 

93 

123 

<61 

132 

112 

121 

1*6 

115 

1*6 

125 

109 

98 

103 

105 

<61 

16* 

<61 

<61 

1*6 

<61 

156 

1*1 

128 

100 

<61 

96 

103 

116 

113 

102 

<61 

105 

116 


Shippers  and 
receivers 


too 

1*7 

<61 

11* 

115 

111 

<61 

<61 

12C 


Warehousemen 


100 

116 
<61 
12C 
101 
<6  1 
113 

12* 


Shipp’ ng  packers 


Material  handling 
laborers 


100 

102 

106 

98 
<61 

99 

111 


100 

98 

90 

89 

93 

108 


100 

95 

<61 

106 

116 


Forklift  operators 


100 

<61 

133 

111 


100 

<61 


its 


109 

113 


Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 


NOTE-  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


of  occupations  within  establishments.  For  example,  a 
directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value  of 


value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for  the  occupation 
85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading 
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Earnings:  Large  establishments 


Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURINE  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  -- 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  — 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  R  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 

stenographers  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

stenographers,  general 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

TYPISTS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  --■ 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  — 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

weekly 

boun1 

(itandard 

(it 

y  earning*^ 

an  dard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

ft 

110 

and 

under 

120 

* 

120 

130 

ft 

130 

1*0 

ft 

140 

150 

ft 

150 

160 

ft 

160 

170 

s 

170 

180 

* 

180 

190 

ft 

190 

200 

* 

200 

210 

* 

210 

220 

ft 

22? 

2*0 

S 

2*0 

260 

s 

260 

280 

ft 

280 

300 

ft 

300 

32G 

ft 

3  20 

340 

ft 

340 

360 

ft 

360 

380 

380 

400 

ft 

400 

and 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

2.230 

39.0 

248.50 

2*0.00 

1 99.50-298.00 

- 

- 

- 

19 

29 

67 

135 

140 

174 

168 

152 

231 

217 

181 

1  91 

256 

1  ?7 

701 

38.  5 

245.00 

236.50 

1 96.50-288.50 

- 

- 

- 

7 

5 

27 

37 

47 

62 

56 

37 

81 

95 

52 

35 

113 

1.529 

39.  5 

250. 5C 

240. 50 

200. CO-299. 50 

- 

- 

- 

12 

24 

40 

98 

93 

112 

112 

115 

1  50 

122 

1  29 

1  56 

143 

9? 

38.  0 

295. CO 

297.53 

272.50-321.50 

“ 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

4 

2 

1 

- 

7 

6 

31 

34 

51 

117 

70 

44 

44 

29 

1 

3 

12* 

39.0 

298.50 

282.50 

259.00-3*5.00 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

1 

10 

21 

22 

20 

1C 

110 

39.0 

289.00 

280.50 

258.50-317.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

1 

ID 

18 

22 

20 

IQ 

5 

57 

38.5 

313.00 

307.50 

276.50-360.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

a 

2 

9 

10 

8 

5 

4 

13 

2 

*56 

39.  0 

276.00 

274.00 

236.00-3C9.00 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

5 

7 

16 

14 

29 

52 

46 

76 

58 

60 

1  9 

372 

39.  0 

273.50 

271.50 

233.00-309.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

7 

16 

12 

26 

4  a 

33 

60 

34 

58 

19 

33 

1  78 

38.  5 

303.50 

307.00 

282.50-340.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

9 

3 

18 

27 

53 

16 

29 

12 

1 

1 

71* 

39.0 

2*1.50 

228.00 

201.50-278.50 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

9 

21 

44 

89 

73 

73 

97 

71 

59 

80 

34 

37 

219 

38.  5 

247.00 

236.00 

206.00-274.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

14 

29 

20 

13 

39 

23 

27 

6 

27 

14 

*95 

39.  0 

239.00 

222.00 

201.00-278.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

19 

30 

60 

53 

60 

58 

48 

32 

74 

7 

23 

175 

38.0 

289.00 

294.00 

272.50-30C.50 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

2 

3 

8 

24 

23 

70 

7 

23 

11 

4 

- 

*9* 

39.0 

233.00 

223.50 

1 91.00-277.00 

- 

- 

_ 

7 

5 

28 

37 

44 

41 

46 

28 

5“ 

71 

11 

17 

94 

9 

2 

355 

38.  5 

229.50 

215.00 

1 84.00-277.50 

- 

- 

- 

7 

5 

27 

35 

32 

31 

31 

18 

23 

50 

8 

4 

83 

1 

139 

39.  5 

242.00 

230.00 

204. C0-272.00 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

1 

2 

12 

10 

15 

10 

31 

21 

3 

13 

11 

8 

- 

2 

- 

- 

272 

*0.  0 

188.00 

184.00 

173.00-202.50 

- 

_ 

_ 

12 

20 

23 

7  1 

45 

26 

30 

20 

13 

7 

1 

3 

1 

2*3 

*0.0 

182.50 

178.50 

172.00-192.00 

- 

- 

12 

20 

23 

71 

44 

24 

27 

17 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

783 

38.  5 

241.00 

2*4. 50 

1 96.00-297.00 

- 

_ 

7 

10 

32 

20 

*5 

50 

56 

40 

48 

52 

79 

86 

1  51 

104 

3 

627 

38.0 

229.00 

224.00 

1 88.00-262.0° 

- 

- 

7 

10 

32 

20 

45 

50 

53 

39 

45 

5? 

69 

82 

18 

1  C  4 

3 

585 

38.0 

229.50 

224.00 

1 88.00-262.00 

- 

6 

8 

25 

18 

*3 

49 

52 

37 

43 

49 

65 

75 

9 

104 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*6* 

38.  5 

251.00 

261.50 

211.00-297.00 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

10 

9 

20 

36 

33 

34 

34 

41 

76 

1  36 

28 

3 

317 

37.  5 

232. 5C 

228.00 

201.00-261.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

9 

20 

33 

33 

32 

34 

35 

73 

3 

28 

3 

314 

37.5 

232.00 

228.00 

201.00-261.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

10 

9 

20 

33 

33 

32 

34 

34 

72 

3 

28 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

319 

38.  5 

226.00 

214.00 

1 75.50-287.0" 

- 

_ 

7 

10 

28 

10 

36 

30 

20 

7 

14 

18 

38 

10 

15 

76 

310 

38.  5 

225.50 

210. 50 

1 73.50-291.00 

- 

- 

7 

10 

28 

10 

36 

30 

20 

6 

13 

16 

34 

9 

15 

76 

271 

38.5 

226.50 

210. 50 

176.00-302. 5C 

- 

- 

6 

8 

21 

8 

34 

29 

1  9 

4 

1  1 

•15 

31 

3 

6 

76 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3*3 

39.  0 

204.03 

200.00 

167.50-236.00 

- 

_ 

10 

37 

27 

16 

33 

21 

27 

14 

50 

27 

38 

32 

7 

4 

322 

39.  0 

201.00 

194.00 

165.00-233.50 

- 

- 

10 

37 

21 

16 

33 

20 

27 

13 

48 

21 

33 

32 

2 

3 

105 

39.0 

216.50 

208.00 

179.00-272.50 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

5 

18 

6 

13 

5 

9 

1 0 

6 

24 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

135 

39.5 

214.00 

200.00 

1 75.50-272.50 

- 

_ 

6 

7 

6 

10 

10 

16 

9 

8 

8 

9 

8 

30 

7 

1 

119 

39.5 

208.50 

194.50 

171.50-272.50 

- 

- 

6 

7 

6 

10 

10 

15 

9 

7 

7 

7 

3 

30 

2 

_ 

52 

39.0 

233.50 

228. 50 

200.00-273.00 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

4 

1 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

208 

39.  0 

197.50 

196.50 

159.50-220.50 

_ 

_ 

4 

30 

21 

6 

23 

5 

18 

6 

42 

18 

30 

2 

3 

203 

39.0 

197.00 

193.50 

159.00-218.50 

- 

- 

4 

30 

21 

6 

23 

5 

18 

6 

4  1 

14 

3C 

2 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

53 

39.  5 

200.03 

193. 50 

171.50-233.50 

- 

- 

2 

3 

- 

2 

16 

3 

10 

- 

3 

6 

5 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

271 

39.  5 

146.50 

137.00 

129.50-146.50 

15 

62 

97 

43 

10 

15 

3 

3 

5 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6 

1 

258 

39.  5 

142.50 

137.00 

129.50-144.50 

15 

60 

97 

43 

8 

15 

3 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

32 

36.  5 

178.50 

163.00 

1*7.00-201.00 

1 

4 

6 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979  Continued 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Occupation  and  industry  division 


lCOMPUTER  systems  analysts 
(BUSINESS!  - 

manufacturing  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS!*  CLASS  B  - 


:ONPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!  — 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!* 

CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURIN6 - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!* 
CLASS  B  - 

nonmanufacturing - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!* 

CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUF ACTUR I N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


RAFTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


ORAFTERS*  CLASS  A 


Week 

<• 

ty  eerulngi 
tendard) 

umb«r 

0 i 

rotfcei* 

Average 

weekly 

(rtudmid 

M.U* 

hUdlu1 

Middle  range  * 

7  29 

38.0 

S 

A  27 . 50 

S 

•21.00 

$  $ 

3 6 7. 00- A  8  7.50 

12A 

39.5 

A  35.50 

813.00 

385.00-975.50 

2  28 

38.5 

•87 . 00 

•81.00 

811.00-563.00 

70 

39.5 

AA6.50 

•13.00 

388.30-959.50 

158 

38.  5 

505. OC 

508.00 

881. 50-570. OC 

225 

38.  5 

AA2.00 

857.00 

38A.50-50a.00 

597 

39.0 

350.00 

350.50 

299. 50-903.00 

81 

39.0 

320.00 

306.00 

273.00-335.03 

516 

39.  0 

355. OC 

36A.00 

299. CO-905. 50 

369 

39.0 

379.50 

390.00 

330.00-810.50 

161 

ao.  o 

396.00 

399.50 

333. CO-929. 03 

1 A2 

ao.  o 

393.  SC 

399.50 

338.50-928.00 

27A 

38.  5 

357.00 

372.50 

310.00-A02.50 

239 

38.5 

363.50 

386.00 

316. 50-905. 0^ 

195 

38.5 

38*. 0* 

39A. 50 

353.50-908.50 

162 

3*.  0 

293.00 

278.00 

287.50-333.00 

135 

39.5 

298.50 

299.00 

297.50-353.50 

101 

39.0 

321.50 

318.50 

273.50-368.50 

70A 

38.5 

270.50 

257.00 

216.00-327.03 

ioa 

39.3 

302.00 

325.00 

229.00-391.00 

600 

38.5 

265.00 

257.00 

218.00-312.00 

358 

37.5 

269.50 

257.00 

280.50-326.00 

138 

ao.o 

338.50 

3A1.00 

318.00-368.50 

90 

ao.o 

337.30 

385.50 

298.00-377.00 

25a 

38.  5 

275.50 

261.50 

217.50-326.03 

21A 

38.5 

27A.OO 

261.50 

216. CO-326. OC 

127 

38.0 

291.50 

289.00 

290. 00-397.50 

312 

38.0 

236.50 

257.00 

187.00-257.50 

296 

38.0 

237.00 

257.03 

187.50-257.50 

aia 

J6.0 

259.00 

2A9.50 

229. 50-282.00 

67 

39.3 

287.50 

282.00 

299.00-396.03 

3A7 

38.0 

753.50 

299.50 

223. 00-275. 5C 

2A0 

37.3 

2AB.00 

289.50 

221.00-263.50 

79 

39.0 

113.00 

385.00 

278.50-362.09 

25 

2 


2  A 

2 


- 

- 

- 

11 

58 

69 

- 

3 

11 

11 

55 

53 

35 

27 

— 

“ 

- 

2 

20 

21 

50 

37 

- 

2 

15 

7 

20 

19 

35 

30 

6 

13 

9 

_ 

_ 

6 

9 

“ 

6 

8 

A 

9 

9 

10 

a 

9 

M 

8 

1 

16 

12 

35 

18 

16 

10 

21 

19 

• 

6 

13 

8 

A8 

93 

136 

85 

8 

11 

3 

3 

90 

32 

133 

82 

10 

8 

117 

56 

II 

II 


- 

39 

32 

39 

- 

31 

25 

29 

- 

18 

8 

6 

58 

30 

16 

• 

55 

22 

15 

9 

10 

22 

99 

52 

- 

9 

9 

8 

10 

18 

90 

99 

10 

18 

26 

36 

10 

9 

8 

6 

2 

118 

118 

120 

B 

112 

§9 

10 


a 

a 

as 

A2 

29 

36 

36 

S3 

9 

aa 

21 

10 


16 

1 


57 

2 


1 

9 

29 

92 

56 

53 

13 

13 

13 

29 

93 

AO 

23 

28 

26 

9 

8 

17 

9 

6 

19 

26 

30 

25 

16 

21 

17 

19 

12 

15 

12 

18 

11 

9 

16 

9 

9 

16 

9 

32 

26 

99 

9 

9 

8 

28 

22 

36 

5 

8 

27 

7 

13 

19 

7 

12 

7 

20 

9 

28 

17 

7 

27 

9 

3 

25 

5 

9 

2 

9 

3 

2 

90 

31 

18 

6 

6 

5 

39 

25 

13 

8 

15 

12 

13 

11 

11 

as 

8 


35 

28 


10 

9 


16 
1 3 
13 


13 

13 

13 

70 

37 

33 

2A 

A3 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2A 

23 

2 

1 

1 


33 

10 


17 


AS 

7 

A3 

28 


16 

15 


16 

15 

12 


13 

13 

13 


32 

12 

19 

19 

12 

12 

12 

1 

1 

18 

15 

3 

2 

17 


IC3 

23 


69 

61 


51 

50 

50 


2A 

17 

7 

7 

17 

17 

17 


and 


•AO  ABO  520  560  600  6 AO  over 


iia 

29 


ao 

19 

21 


29 

103 

a 

99 

9A 


•  6 
A2 


5A 

5A 

5A 


3 

3 

3 

19 

3 

16 

12 

ia 

la 

a 

2 


108 

18 


27 

11 

16 


58 

30 


30 

29 


22 

22 

22 


75 

11 


32 

31 


15 

1 

ia 

ia 


13 

12 


61 

AO 

18 

A 

8 

5 

28 

38 

18 

- 

7 

5 

28 

31 

1  3 

33 

2 

- 

10 

A 

1 

10 

5 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Occupation  and  industry  division 


ORAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

ORAF  TERSf  CLASS  R - 

N0Ni»ANUF  ACTURINE - 

P URL  1 C  UTILI TIES - 

drafters*  CLASS  C  - 

NO NR AN UF ACTURI N6  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 


89 

71 

61 

121 

104 

418 

218 


*120  *  143  *160  *180  *200  220  240  260  280  300  320  34D  360  380 

and 
under 


38.  5 
38.  5 
38.  0 

38.  0 
37.5 

39.  5 

40.  0 


$ 

256.50 

253.50 
251.00 


$ 

252.00 

250.00 

239.00 


243.50  247.50 

245.50  260.50 


325.00 

315.53 


317. 5C 


353. 50 

358.50 


327.00 


$  $ 

227.00-275.50 

222.00-275.50 

220.00-275.50 

2D4. 00-281. 50 
202.00-282.00 

275.00-358.50 

251.00-358.50 

280.50-348.00 


1 

15 

22 

7 

25 

2 

13 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

14 

19 

5 

18 

1 

11 

2 

- 

- 

- 

t 

14 

17 

3 

16 

“ 

8 

2 

8 

17 

15 

20 

9 

17 

25 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

14 

12 

15 

3 

17 

25 

7 

2 

‘ 

9 

36 

44 

17 

15 

6 

19 

253 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

30 

24 

11 

7 

2 

16 

114 

_ 

_ 

7 

2 

10 

1 

8 

13 

18 

11 

14 

3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 

HESSENGERS: 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS: 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG! 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  — 
NONHANUF  ACTURI NGI 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  B: 

nonhanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  UOHEN 

SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONHANUF  ACTURI NGI 

public  utilities  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  a  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  R  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E  - 

nonhanufacturing  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR  - 

NONHANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

STENOGRAPHERS*  6ENERAL  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

worker! 


87 

58 

30 


1*969 

698 

444 

124 

110 

57 

440 

356 

178 

665 

218 

447 

175 

492 

353 

139 

242 

213 

756 

600 

580 

464 

317 

314 

292 

283 

266 


Average 

(mean*) 

Week^r 
hour*  * 
(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

$ 

37.  5 

194.50 

38.5 

238.00 

39.0 

28T.50 

39.5 

278.50 

38.0 

217.00 

39.0 

246.00 

38.  5 

245.00 

14 

OD 

• 

o 

295. OC 

39.0 

298. 5C 

39.  0 

289.00 

38.  5 

313.00 

39.0 

278.00 

39.0 

276.00 

38.  5 

303.50 

39.0 

244.50 

38.  5 

246.50 

39.  0 

244. OC 

38.0 

289.00 

39.0 

233.50 

38.  5 

230.00 

39.5 

242. OC 

40.0 

190.50 

40.0 

185.00 

38.  5 

240.50 

38.0 

228.50 

38.0 

229.50 

38.  5 

251.00 

37.  5 

232.50 

37.5 

232.00 

38.  5 

224. OC 

38.5 

223.50 

38.5 

227.00 

Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
UOHEN — CONTTNUFO 

TYPISTS  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  a: 

nonhanufacturi ng: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B  - 

nonhanufacturing  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERA  TOR- RECEPTION! STS 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  RI 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NGI 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG: 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A: 
HANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

worker! 


305 

284 

104 


51 

202 

197 

53 

225 

212 

123 

113 

124 
108 

35 

50 

1*413 

121 

1.292 

631 

544 

497 

260 


74 

371 


738 

127 


60 

422 

67 

355 

123 


Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hours* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

$ 

39.  0 

204.00 

39.  Q 

200.50 

39.0 

217.00 

39.0 

235.00 

39.  C 

196.50 

39.  0 

196.00 

39.  5 

200.00 

39.  5 

147.50 

39.  5 

142.50 

39.  5 

145.50 

39.  5 

140.00 

39.  5 

185.50 

39.  5 

180. 5C 

39.  0 

243.00 

40.  0 

167.50 

39.  0 

2 0  8 . 0  C 

40.0 

227. OC 

39.  0 

206.00 

38.  5 

235.00 

39.  0 

233.00 

39.  0 

228.53 

38.5 

264.50 

40.  C 

193.00 

38.5 

214.00 

39.  C 

221.50 

39.  5 

226.50 

38.  5 

240. 50 

40.0 

259.50 

38.5 

202.50 

39.5 

197.00 

38.  5 

203.50 

38.  0 

208.00 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 


(BUSINESSI  - 

manufacturing 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS ) *  CLASS  A  - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 


HANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINFSS)t 

CLASS  A  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  C  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  operators: 

manufacturing  - 

nonhanufacturing: 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C: 
NONHANUF ACTURI NGI 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


DRAFTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF ACTURI  NG 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  R  — 
NONHANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C 
NONHANUF ACTURI NG 


Average 
(me  in*) 


Weekly 

hour!1 

(standard) 


484 

38.0 

438.00 

105 

39.  5 

441.00 

166 

38.5 

496. OC 

150 

38.0 

447.00 

4  29 

39.  0 

369.50 

50 

39.0 

338.00 

379 

39.0 

373.50 

310 

39.0 

384.50 

119 

40.  C 

415.50 

104 

40.0 

414.00 

203 

39.  0 

374.00 

181 

38.5 

381.50 

165 

38.5 

388.00 

107 

39.  5 

310.00 

94 

39.  5 

314. 5C 

82 

39.5 

325.50 

78 

39.  5 

308.50 

183 

37.5 

274.50 

188 

38.  5 

283.50 

158 

38.  5 

279.50 

95 

38.  0 

295. OC 

71 

37.0 

220.00 

277 

38.5 

262.00 

54 

39.  5 

287.50 

223 

38.0 

256. OC 

71 

39.0 

310. 5C 

80 

39.0 

252.50 

65 

38.  5 

249. OC 

55 

38.5 

245.00 

100 

38.  0 

244.00 

86 

37.  5 

245. 5C 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  Atlanta,  Ga.f  May  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

at 

worker* 

(mean*) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

at 

work  era 

Av 

(me 

iraae 

an*) 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 
* 

£3J 

Week* 

hour* 

(rtaodard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ftandaid) 

Week* 

hour** 

(ftandard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(atandard) 

Number 

at 

worker* 

Week* 

bouar 

(rtandard) 

Weakly 

earning*1 

(atandard) 

PROFESSIONAL  A  NO  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  AN0  TECHNICAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN — CONTINUE 0 

$ 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — C0NTINUE0 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

AOA 

39.5 

32A.5C 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS): 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

manufacturing  - 

213 

AO.O 

315.00 

nonmanufacturing: 

$ 

CONTINUEO 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

59 

38.0 

353.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

$ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C  - 

55 

39.0 

259.50 

class  r: 

nonmanufacturing: 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  BJ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

30 

37.0 

362.00 

nonmanufacturing: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

32 

37.0 

281.00 

PEGISTEREO  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

78 

39.5 

,  ■ 

321.50 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  large  establishments,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


NA INTEN ANCE *  TOOLROOM*  ANO 
POUERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  HEN 


maintenance  carpenters 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 


haintenance  electricians 
manufacturing  - 


HAINTENANCE  PAINTERS 

manufacturing  - 


HAINTENANCE  HACHINISTS 


HAINTENANCE  HECHANICS  (MACHINERY) 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUF  ACTURI NG - 


MAINTENANCE  HECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONHANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


STATIONARY  ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKORIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TRUCKDRIVERSt  MEDIUM  TRUCK 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 


Number 

of 

workers 

Averaee 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers  e 

MATERIAL  MOVEHFNT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 

$ 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN--CONTINUED 

110 

8.49 

TRUCKORIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

83 

8.40 

TRUCKORIVERS,  T RA C TOR- TRA I LER  - 

857 

472 

9.  1  1 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

823 

308 

9.12 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  - 

511 

99 

9.  21 

receivers: 

66 

9.09 

manufacturing  - 

54 

347 

9.04 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

331 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

226 

382 

8.03 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

131 

288 

7.79 

94 

8.74 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

3  76 

nonmanufacturing  - 

365 

457 

8.92 

MATERIAL  HANDLIN6  LABORERS: 

57 

9.23 

MANUFACTURING  - 

221 

400 

8.88 

344 

9.01 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

917 

manufacturing  - 

582 

176 

9.57 

NONHANUFACTURING  - 

335 

175 

9.57 

guards: 

146 

9.92 

manufacturing  - 

1  95 

146 

9.92 

GUARDS,  CLASS  B: 

91 

8.66 

manufacturing  - 

130 

80 

8.79 

JANITORS,  PORTERS,  *N0  CLEANERS  - 

1.420 

MANUFACTURING  - 

392 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

1.028 

hater  I *l  hovehent  and  custodial 

1*440 

8.  23 

OCCUPATIONS  -  UOHEN 

114 

7.22 

1*326 

8.32 

880 

8.82 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  ANO  cleaners: 

manufacturing  - 

111 

521 

8.03 

NONHANUF ACTURI NG: 

30 

462 

369 

8.11 

8.76 

hourly 


8.45 
8.53 
8.  86 


6.82 
7.  20 
8.21 

6.88 

6.92 


6.31 

7.37 

7.24 

7.60 


7.24 

4.63 

6.99 

3.73 


4.99 

5.92 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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i  Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
i  of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions;  Manufacturing:  transportation,  communication 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Dccupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


*  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
kron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston-New  burgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
aidies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
‘epaitment  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 


....  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 

titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
SC°pe  /\\  thC  ,SUrVey>  are  001  Presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
°  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 

establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 


Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
■A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 


The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 
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Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A- 8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  4-  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
Atlanta,  Ga.,'  May  1979 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish* 

Within  scope 
of  study  * 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

*LL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  -  - 

- 

1*534 

202 

355.751 

100 

177, *88 

manufacturing  -  - 

50 

399 

73 

99.497 

28 

54.625 

NONMANUF ACTURING  - 

- 

1*135 

129 

256.254 

72 

122.863 

TRANSPORT  A  T I  ON  »  COHNUN I  C»  T  I  ON  .  ANn 

OTHER  PURLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

50 

110 

26 

64.659 

18 

52.793 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

5C 

248 

22 

32.957 

9 

6,160 

RET* I L  TRADE6 - 

50 

334 

28 

81 .558 

23 

41,301 

FIN  ANCE  t  I N  SUR • NCF .  »ND  RE»L  ESTATE6  - 

50 

178 

14 

33.698 

9 

7,512 

SERVICES6  7 - 

50 

265 

39 

43.382 

12 

15.097 

LARGE  ESTARL ISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

- 

101 

*• 

18*. 231 

100 

150.737 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50C 

25 

20 

47.761 

26 

43,712 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

- 

8P 

44 

136.470 

74 

107.025 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION,  anq 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

500 

15 

13 

51.453 

28 

50.003 

WHOLESALE  TRADE 6  - 

500 

5 

3 

3.580 

2 

2*380 

RETAIL  TRADE6  - 

50C 

42 

17 

59.260 

32 

40.395 

FINANCE.  INSURANCF.  ANO  REAL  ESTATE6  - 

500 

8 

A 

11.242 

6 

5,699 

SERVICES6  7 - 

50C 

10 

7 

10.935 

6 

8.548 

1  The  Atlanta  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Butts, 
Cherokee,  Clayton,  Cobb,  DeKalb,  Douglas,  Fayette,  Forsyth,  Fulton,  Gwinnett, 
Henry,  Newton,  Paulding,  Rockdale,  and  Walton  Counties.  The  "workers  within 
scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and 
composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended, 
however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends 
or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments 
are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

*  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 
area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  Atlanta's  transit  system 
is  municipally  operated  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  or ganizations );  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

(Occupational 

(Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  under  standing  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assist  ant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 
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SECRETARY — Continued 


Exclusions- — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,  "  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


SECRETAR  Y — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 


b. 

Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

LS— 2  a. 

Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
ocher  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5, 000  persons. 

LS-3  a. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c. 

Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 

d. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

LS-4  a. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c. 

Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president,  " 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 

positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary 
is  expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be 
matched  at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of 
responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 


b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor' s  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor' s  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 


LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which 
can  be  handled  by  the  supervisor'  s  subordinates  or  other 
offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor'  s  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 


SECRETARY — Continued 


d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 


e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor'  s  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary'  s 

_ supervisor  Level  of  secretary'  s  responsibility 

LR— 1  LR— 2 


LS—  1 _  Class  E  Class  D 

LS— 2 _  Class  D  Class  C 

LS— 3 _  Class  C  Class  B 

LS — 4 _  Class  B  Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine 
Typist). 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks 
as  described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 


Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 

a  through  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 


STENOGRAPHER — Continued 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources; 
or  responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of 
technical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  lay¬ 
out  and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 

Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


FILE  CLERK — Continued 


Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  whicn  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator- Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Recep¬ 
tionist's  work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature 
of  visitor's  business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor 
to  appropriate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties;  Quoting  prices;  determining 
availability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary; 
advising  expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and 
customer  information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following  up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  in¬ 
clude  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using 
knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  empha¬ 
sizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  job. 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions : 

Glas s _ A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  a; 

choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  produc’ 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quotec 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  tc 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting 
transactions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting 
codes  and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  ac¬ 
counting  actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by 
one  or  more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING- MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 
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BOOKKEEPING  -MACHINE  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller},  cost 
distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check  or 
assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for  the 
accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
an  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
or  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
operations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by 
type  of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
typing  and  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of,  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping-machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard )  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry 
of  figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically 
accumulates  figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and 
usually  prints  automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales 
and  credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Works  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 


NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 
controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
take  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
knowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from 
various  standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require 
little  or  no  selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers 
to  supervisor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  t6  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  clas¬ 
sified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new 
or  revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations, 
if  needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 

develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 


OR 


Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most _ of _ the 

following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic 

employed  by  computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze 
charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of 
program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will 
be  processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to 
follow;  tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating 
personnel  during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  re¬ 
cords  of  program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing 
both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems 
analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the- manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine, 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from, 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  ol 
linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks. 
Typically,  the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 


Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 


Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  informal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to' 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assign¬ 
ments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with' 
required  procedures. 


COMPUTER  OPERATOR 


In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operates 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  by 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi¬ 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  following 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setup 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks, 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

-  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operation 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 
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COMPUTER  OPERATOR — Continued 


May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifying 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  working 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computer 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  level 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminals. 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  B 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedures 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans, 

-  Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures. 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setup 
techniques. 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,-  and  developing  operating 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  and 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching  to 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  program  language,  computer  features,  and  software 
systems ). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operators. 

Cla s s  B .  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ments  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
(i.e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems). 
At  this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
independently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
the  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
procedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con¬ 
ditions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures,  but  may 
deviate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
does  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
problem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
solution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 

Class  C.  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
runs  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
may  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  argumented  by 
classroom  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
higher  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
operator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
with  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
applying  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  in  responding  to 
computer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
higher  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 

PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
computer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
for  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
connected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
readers,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
ire  examples  of  such  equipment. 


PERIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR — Continued 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 
operator: 

-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 

This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
control  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
equipment. 

COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 

Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  returns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 


DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work 
is  reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering 
determinations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by 
lower  level  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components ;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas 
and  manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 


DRAFTER — Continued 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale;  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot- checked  during  progress. 

DRAFTER- TRACER 

Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 

Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves;  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters,  pulse  generators). 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as;  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings,  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot  checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

maintenance  carpenter 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
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MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER — Continued 

laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions; 
using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di- 
•mensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training 
and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip- 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance 
electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface 
for  painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail 
holes  and  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May 
mix  colors,  oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper 
color  or  consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In 
general,  the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in 
machine-shop  practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 


MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) — Continued 

obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  vehicle) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus¬ 
tomers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe- cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

are  excluded. 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 
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MILLWRIGHT 


Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
installs  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
required.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (Toolroom) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine  tool 
(e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to  machine 
metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges, 
or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves; 
Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which  require  com¬ 
plicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine  tool  or 
tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working  tables, 
and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined;  determine 
proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select  those  pre¬ 
scribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of  precision 
measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during  machining 
operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances.  May 
be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils,  to 
recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  gf  eral,  the  work 
of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in  this 
classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  toolroom 
practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or  metal 
dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic  material  (e.g., 
plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves:  Planning  and  laying 
out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or  other  written  or  oral 
specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of  common  metals  and 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER — Continued 

alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and  processes  required  to 
complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations;  setting  up  and  oper¬ 
ating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using  various  tool  and 
die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  working  to  very 
close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools  and  dies  to 
achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  prescribed  toler¬ 
ances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's  work  requires 
rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice  usually  acquired 
through  fdrmal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

For  cross- industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationarv  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boiler  room  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manuf actur ing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the- road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver.  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  \l/z  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 
Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  tractor-trailer 
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SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following:  Ver¬ 
ifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
i  goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


■  WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following!  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
jmaterials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and 
reporting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
■preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  receiv¬ 
ing  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 

ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
■nerchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  indi¬ 
rating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
idditional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 
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SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing  con¬ 
tainer;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container.  Packers 
who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment.  » 


For  wage  study  purposes ,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 


Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 


For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 


Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 


GUARD — Continued 


response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  report 
situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties  require 
specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security  areas. 
Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical  fitness 
and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 


Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations 
which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  re¬ 


GUARD — Continued 


quire  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial 
or  other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:. 
Sweeping,  mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash, 
and  other  refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal 
fixtures  or  trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services, 
and  cleaning  lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize 
in  window  washing  are  excluded. 


ervice  Contract 
cct  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur- 
ed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
ring  the  Service  Contract  Act 
1965.  Survey  results  are  pub- 
ed  in  releases  which  are  availa- 
at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
n  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
wn  on  the  back  cover. 


ska  (statewide) 
any,  Ga. 

uquerque,  N.  Mex. 
xandria— Leesville,  La. 

■  ena— Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich, 
i  Arbor,  Mich, 
teville,  N.C. 

;usta,  Ga.— S.C. 
tin,  Tex. 

:ersfield,  Calif, 
on  Rouge,  La. 
tie  Creek,  Mich. 

.umont-Port  Arthui^Orange 

id  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 

oxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 

oss  Point,  Miss. 

ghamton,  N.  Y. 

mingham,  Ala. 

oming ton— Vincennes,  Ind. 

imerton— Shelton,  Wash. 

mswick,  Ga. 

iar  Rapids,  Iowa 

impaign— Urbana—  Rantoul,  HI. 

irleston— North  Charleston— 

alterboro,  S.C. 

irlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 

rksville— HopkinsviHe,  Tenn.— Ky. 

umbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

umbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

umbus,  Miss. 

inecticut  (statewide) 

:atur,  HI. 
i  Moines,  Iowa 
han,  Ala. 

uth-Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces,, 
ex.— N.  Mex. 

•ene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


FayetteviUe,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach- 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings ,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse— Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
McAllen— Pharr— Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

MobHe— Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  (statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  HI. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  ( statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 
Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  FaHs—  Lawton— Altus, 
Tex.— Okla. 

Yakima— Richland— Kennewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  for 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  account¬ 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  direc¬ 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists, 
engineers,  engineering  technicians, 
drafters,  and  clerical  employees 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulle¬ 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pro¬ 
fessional,  Administrative,  Technical 
and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978,  $2.40 

a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  re¬ 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  the 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 
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rea  Wage 
Airveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
f  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
er,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
ice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
:uments.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
0  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


ron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _ 

■any^-Schenectady-Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1978  1 - 

iheimr-Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

alif.,  Oct.  1978  1 _ 

anta,  Ga.,  May  1979 - 

Itimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978' - 

lings,  Mont.,  July  1978 - 

•mingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 - 

ston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978  1 - 

ffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  197  8  1 - 

aton,  Ohio,  May  1978 - 

attanooga,  Tenn.— Ga.,  Sept.  1978  1 - 

icago,  Ill.,  May  1978  - 

icinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 - 

iveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _ 

lumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

rpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 - 

llas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

venport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill. ,  Feb.  1979 - 

yton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  - 

ytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  - 

nve r— B ould e r ,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 - 

troit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1 - — 

esno,  Calif.,  June  1978  1 - 

inesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  - 

ry—Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 - 

een  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978* - 

eensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

t.C„  Aug.  1978 - 

eenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  - 

rtford.  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 _ 

uston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1979 _ 

ntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 - 

iianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978 1  - 

:kson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  1 - 

:ksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  - 

nsas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 - 

s  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

uisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 - 

•mphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  - 


2025-63,  $1.00 
2025-58,  $1.20 

2025-65,  $1.30 
2050-20,  $1.30 
2025-50,  $1.50 
2025-38,  $1.00 
2025-15,  80  cents 
2025-43,  $1.50 
2025-71,  $1.30 
2025-22,  70  cents 
2025-51,  $1.20 
2025-32,  $1.30 
2025-39,  $1.10 
2025-49,  $1.30 
2025-59,  $1.50 
2025-29,  $1.00 
2025-52,  $1.50 
2050-10,  $1.00 
2025-66,  $1.00 
2025-48,  $1.00 
2025-68,  $1.20 
2050-7,  $1.50 

2025-31,  $1.20 
2025-45,  $1.00 

(To  be  surveyed) 

2025-41,  $1.20 

2025-46,  $1.00 
2025-30,  $1.00 
2050-12,  $1.10 
2050-15,  $1.30 
2050-3,  $1.00 

2025-57,  $1.50 
2050-9,  $1.20 

2025-67,  $1.00 
2025-53,  $1.30 
2025-61,  $1.50 
2025-69,  $1.00 
2025-62,  $1.00 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  May  1979  survey  of  occupational 
earnings  in  the  Chicago,  Illinois ,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  The 
survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage 
survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in 
Chicago,  Ill.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Lois  L.  Orr,  Assistant  Regional 
Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data 
provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The  Bureau 
wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 

Reports  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 
in  the  Chicago  area  are  available  for  the  women's  and  misses'  dresses 
(August  1977),  machinery  manufacturing  (January  1978),  computer  and  data 
processing  (March  1978),  and  hotels  and  motels  (May  1978)  industries.  Also 
available  are  reports  on  occupational  earnings  only  for  the  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  industry  (May  1979),  as  well  as  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for 
building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees,  local 
truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Finally,  a  report 
on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  for  municipal 
government  workers  is  available  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  Free  copies  of 
these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover 
for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 

Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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arnings:  All  establishments 


able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 
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3 

549 

39.  5 

299.00 

296.30 

286.00- 

326.00 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

12 

&6 

764 

37.  5 

202. 50 

201.00 

178. S3- 

221.00 

- 

“ 

~ 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

houn* 

itandard) 

^^Weekly^arnln^^™ 

NUMBER 

CF  WORKERS 

RECEI VTNG 

STRAIGHT- 

TIME 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

«IN 

DOLL ARS1 

OF  — 

Mean2 

Median2 

Middle  range 

2 

10  5 
ANO 
UNOEB 

110 

110 

120 

120 

130 

130 

140 

1*0 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

180 

19C 

190 

2C0 

2C0 

22C 

2  20 

2*0 

240 

260 

26  C 

280 

2er 

30C 

300 

32C 

3  20 

3*0 

3*0 

360 

360 

380 

380  *( 

_  AM 

OVI 

400 

STENOGRAPHERS — CONTINUED 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR . 

1.589 

39.0 

i>  2*5.  no 

*232.30 

*205.00-«275.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

40 

107 

86 

90 

257 

3C9 

165 

173 

69 

59 

1*3 

35 

25 

2* 

MANUF  ACTURI ME . 

72* 

39.  5 

260.50 

263.50 

218. 50- 

303. DO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

26 

30 

43 

86 

97 

59 

138 

56 

42 

119 

19 

6 

” 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

865 

38.  5 

232.50 

221.00 

197.50- 

2*3.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

38 

81 

56 

*7 

171 

212 

1C6 

35 

13 

17 

2* 

16 

19 

24 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

12* 

39.  0 

333.00 

3*1.30 

297.00- 

373.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

18 

12 

15 

11 

16 

19 

24 

FINANCE . 

*38 

38.0 

210. CO 

213. CO 

184.50- 

230. CO 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

1  6 

63 

50 

*1 

94 

101 

72 

1 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL . 

1  .*91 

38.  5 

233.00 

216.50 

1 84.00- 

290.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1* 

*6 

104 

1  56 

1  18 

1*5 

194 

1  1  6 

60 

78 

194 

135 

121 

9 

1 

li 

MANUF  ACTURI  . . 

**  7 

39.0 

232. 50 

222.50 

178.00- 

297.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

28 

30 

64 

27 

3* 

36 

44 

19 

21 

34 

89 

12 

5 

“ 

~ 

NON" ANU^ ACT  JR INE . 

l  .0** 

38.  5 

233. 5C 

213.50 

186.00- 

289.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

18 

7* 

92 

91 

111 

158 

72 

41 

57 

160 

*6 

109 

4 

1 

“ 

P  URL 1 C  UTILITIES . 

*25 

40.0 

289.00 

293.00 

278. 5*>- 

323.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

1 

2 

7 

13 

12 

1* 

*4 

158 

*6 

109 

1 

- 

FINANCE*. . . * . 

326 

37.0 

192.00 

192.00 

172. 50- 

2P4.00 

- 

- 

- 

10 

12 

*1 

71 

2C 

37 

78 

*3 

1* 

' 

TR ANSCRI RI NG-NACHINE  TYPISTS . 

1.109 

38.0 

182.00 

1 83.50 

160.00- 

195.00 

- 

1 

- 

37 

128 

74 

122 

166 

201 

1  26 

159 

62 

13 

3 

- 

6 

14 

- 

- 

1 

MANUF  ACTURI NG . 

*27 

38.  5 

192. DO 

l 88.00 

174.00- 

207.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

43 

*8 

62 

72 

44 

9C 

53 

5 

3 

- 

6 

- 

~ 

- 

NON"ANUFACTURING . 

682 

3R.0 

176.00 

173.50 

150.00- 

190.00 

- 

1 

- 

36 

128 

31 

74 

104 

1  29 

82 

69 

9 

5 

- 

~ 

~ 

1* 

- 

~ 

FINANCE . 

287 

37.  5 

180.00 

184.50 

162.00- 

195.00 

- 

1 

- 

5 

32 

23 

2* 

16 

91 

39 

50 

3 

3 

~ 

* 

~ 

* 

T  V PI  STS . 

6.899 

38.  5 

182. DO 

172.50 

1 52.30- 

195.50 

- 

6ft 

196 

433 

823 

763 

97* 

812 

819 

440 

605 

365 

148 

82 

82 

94 

108 

27 

19 

45 

MANUF ACTURI NG . 

2.682 

39.0 

190. 00 

178.50 

160.00- 

204.00 

- 

1 

*3 

76 

2*8 

296 

333 

367 

309 

237 

297 

1  65 

5* 

52 

30 

80 

87 

2 

4 

1 

N0N*A NUFACTURI NG . 

4.217 

38.  5 

177.00 

166.30 

1*9. 50- 

189.03 

- 

63 

153 

357 

57  5 

467 

6*1 

445 

510 

203 

308 

2  CD 

94 

30 

52 

1  * 

21 

25 

15 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

287 

39.  5 

274. 5C 

282.50 

187.50- 

358.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

24 

20 

23 

8 

15 

6 

23 

17 

50 

10 

1 

25 

15 

44 

wholesale  trade . 

*60 

39.  5 

184.50 

178.50 

157.50- 

190.00 

- 

- 

- 

18 

35 

88 

30 

67 

1  02 

20 

52 

16 

2 

6 

“ 

20 

“ 

“ 

RETAIL  TRADE . 

709 

39.  5 

180.00 

170.00 

156.00- 

204.30 

- 

- 

2 

38 

82 

65 

163 

70 

87 

13 

75 

87 

25 

2 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

FINANCE . 

1  .819 

38.0 

158. 5C 

157.50 

1*6.50- 

172.50 

- 

32 

87 

235 

350 

278 

342 

1  86 

1  82 

67 

38 

22 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

SERVICES . 

9*2 

3«.  0 

177.00 

1 79.00 

144.00- 

204.03 

- 

31 

64 

66 

108 

30 

82 

1  02 

116 

95 

128 

69 

44 

5 

2 

■ 

■ 

* 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A . 

2.758 

38.  5 

202.00 

1 89.00 

170.00- 

222.00 

- 

- 

*7 

*9 

99 

136 

3*6 

37* 

371 

256 

328 

296 

137 

70 

39 

72 

107 

26 

4 

1 

MANUFACTURING . 

1 .22* 

39.  5 

212.50 

1 96.50 

175.50- 

230.00 

- 

- 

2 

2 

25 

*8 

130 

164 

1*3 

1  *0 

172 

1  29 

47 

48 

20 

60 

87 

2 

4 

1 

NONPANIJE  acturine . 

l  .53* 

38.  0 

194. 00 

184.00 

165.30- 

21 *.00 

- 

- 

*5 

*7 

7* 

88 

216 

210 

228 

116 

156 

167 

90 

22 

19 

12 

20 

2* 

“ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

HR 

39.  5 

263.50 

258.50 

191.50- 

301.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

8 

17 

4 

1 

5 

21 

9 

17 

8 

2* 

~ 

finance . 

57  2 

37.  5 

167. 50 

1 66.50 

1 49.50- 

184.00 

- 

- 

45 

45 

7  1 

67 

89 

80 

62 

58 

33 

22 

“ 

" 

“ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

SERVICES . 

332 

37.  5 

205. 50 

200.00 

180.00- 

230.00 

- 

“ 

" 

3 

6 

19 

44 

43 

43 

58 

65 

44 

5 

2 

■ 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  8 . 

4 .109 

38.  5 

169.00 

161. CD 

146.50- 

181.50 

- 

6* 

149 

38* 

72* 

61* 

62* 

*38 

4  46 

171 

277 

69 

11 

12 

43 

22 

1 

1 

15 

*4 

MANUFACTURING . 

1.426 

38.  5 

171.00 

1 66.00 

150.00- 

183.00 

- 

l 

4  1 

7* 

223 

235 

1  99 

203 

16* 

84 

125 

36 

7 

4 

ir 

2D 

- 

- 

“ 

NON* » NU^ ACT  URINE . 

2.683 

38.  5 

167.50 

1 59.50 

144.00- 

178.50 

- 

63 

1  08 

310 

501 

3  79 

425 

235 

282 

87 

152 

33 

* 

8 

33 

2 

1 

1 

15 

44 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

169 

39.  5 

282. 50 

285.00 

184.00- 

390. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

23 

12 

6 

4 

14 

1 

2 

8 

3  3 

2 

1 

1 

15 

44 

wholesale  trade . 

309 

39.  5 

169. 50 

167.00 

150.00- 

185.00 

- 

- 

- 

16 

35 

86 

24 

34 

69 

16 

21 

8 

- 

“ 

~ 

- 

” 

” 

“ 

retail  trade . 

3*8 

39.  5 

166. CO 

158.50 

144.30- 

178.00 

- 

- 

2 

38 

82 

55 

62 

25 

1* 

6 

42 

20 

2 

“ 

“ 

” 

- 

“ 

“ 

FINANCE . 

1  .2*7 

38.0 

155.00 

154.00 

144.30- 

163.00 

- 

32 

42 

190 

279 

211 

253 

106 

1  2D 

9 

5 

“ 

" 

* 

“ 

- 

“ 

— 

“ 

SERVICES . 

610 

38.0 

161.50 

161.00 

136.00- 

185.00 

- 

31 

6* 

66 

105 

24 

63 

58 

73 

52 

70 

* 

■ 

* 

■ 

* 

" 

FILE  CLERKS . 

3  .531 

38.  5 

152. DO 

1*0.00 

125.00- 

161.00 

7 

6C  * 

523 

582 

56  0 

312 

260 

171 

99 

64 

85 

103 

31 

25 

27 

8 

12 

15 

11 

3  0 

MANUF ACTURI NG . 

593 

39.  0 

169.50 

160.00 

139.00- 

187. 50 

- 

1* 

66 

76 

67 

74 

55 

60 

3R 

16 

28 

68 

12 

10 

6 

2 

1 

“ 

_ 

~ 

NON"  A  NllF  ACTUR  INF . 

2.938 

38.0 

1*8.50 

138. CO 

123.50- 

155.50 

7 

590 

457 

506 

*93 

238 

205 

111 

61 

*8 

57 

35 

19 

15 

21 

6 

11 

15 

11 

30 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

2*7 

39.  5 

253.50 

249.00 

164.00- 

326.00 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

36 

23 

* 

3 

4 

25 

12 

1* 

15 

21 

6 

11 

15 

1 1 

30 

wholesale  trade . 

259 

39.  5 

158.50 

1 56.00 

141.00- 

165.00 

- 

- 

- 

23 

7  * 

55 

57 

8 

13 

15 

13 

a 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

" 

retail  trade . 

1*2 

39.0 

133. 50 

126.00 

116.50- 

1*0.50 

- 

63 

19 

22 

17 

10 

* 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

“ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

— 

finance . 

1  .611 

38.  0 

142.00 

1 38.00 

128.50- 

149.50 

7 

112 

380 

36* 

36  3 

118 

101 

71 

*0 

20 

17 

17 

1 

— 

* 

file  clerks,  class  a . 

336 

38.0 

198.00 

19C.50 

156.00- 

221.00 

- 

- 

37 

9 

25 

28 

20 

26 

22 

25 

*« 

35 

18 

13 

16 

6 

9 

1 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

99 

39.  0 

218.50 

212.50 

190.00- 

2*9.00 

- 

- 

3 

- 

5 

- 

3 

9 

5 

9 

19 

15 

12 

10 

6 

2 

1 

“ 

- 

NONMANUc  ACTURINE . 

237 

37.5 

189.00 

1 76.50 

148.50- 

215.00 

- 

- 

3* 

9 

20 

28 

17 

17 

17 

16 

25 

2D 

6 

3 

10 

4 

8 

1 

— 

~  1 

FINANCE . 

14* 

37.0 

172.00 

176.00 

132.50- 

199. 50 

34 

9 

8 

11 

3 

15 

15 

1* 

17 

17 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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ible  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 — Continued 


■ 

^^^eekl^Tarain^T™" 

(itandard) 

niinrer 

OP  U0PKER5 

RPCE I VI NG 

straight 

-TINE 

UEEKL*  EARNINGS 

<  IN 

DOLLARS! 

OF  — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

Average 

weekly 

105 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

203 

223 

240 

260 

28C 

300 

320 

343 

360 

380 

400 

ft  NO 

woiken 

(rtandard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range 

INDER 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

— 

OVFR 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

1  80 

190 

200 

220 

243 

260 

28C 

300 

320 

343 

36C 

380 

400 

.€  CLERKS  -  CONTINUED 

t  *207 

38.  5 

(161.50 

*148.00 

*1  34.50-M66.00 

51 

174 

213 

181 

155 

161 

76 

52 

35 

15 

17 

13 

3 

11 

2 

3 

14 

11 

20 

- 

256 

39.0 

152. CO 

l 50.00 

135.00- 

165.00 

- 

14 

38 

51 

24 

41 

33 

21 

9 

6 

8 

11 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

951 

38.  0 

164.00 

148.00 

134.50- 

167.30 

- 

37 

136 

162 

157 

114 

128 

55 

43 

29 

7 

6 

1  3 

3 

11 

2 

3 

14 

11 

20 

” 

126 

40.  0 

266. 50 

278.50 

167.50- 

357.30 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

10 

9 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1  3 

3 

11 

2 

3 

14 

11 

20 

572 

38.  0 

tftft. 00 

141. 5D 

129.00- 

157.00 

- 

37 

119 

97 

131 

49 

88 

21 

24 

6 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

11  R 

37.  5 

152. 50 

153.50 

135.00- 

170. 50 

- 

- 

2 

51 

3 

19 

1  1 

26 

1 

4 

1 

- 

“ 

“ 

~ 

— 

“ 

~ 

l  *988 

38.  5 

139.00 

134.50 

116.03- 

145.53 

7 

553 

312 

360 

354 

129 

79 

69 

25 

4 

26 

51 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

238 

38.  5 

167. 50 

160.00 

145.30- 

180.33 

- 

- 

25 

25 

38 

33 

19 

30 

24 

1 

1 

42 

~ 

“ 

~ 

” 

~ 

“ 

1  .750 

38.  5 

135.00 

130.50 

115.00- 

144.00 

7 

553 

287 

3  35 

316 

96 

60 

39 

1 

3 

25 

9 

- 

9 

~ 

_ 

~ 

10 

~ 

133 

39.  0 

130. 00 

126.03 

116.03- 

136.00 

- 

60 

19 

22 

16 

8 

3 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

895 

38.  5 

136.50 

135.00 

125.00- 

144.30 

7 

75 

227 

258 

224 

58 

10 

35 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

* 

“ 

~ 

“ 

2*562 

38.  5 

156. CO 

l 47.00 

1 30. 0C- 

167. 50 

It 

182 

419 

372 

467 

281 

249 

132 

7ft 

90 

105 

56 

58 

11 

26 

25 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

568 

39.0 

171.50 

1 60.00 

143.30- 

190.00 

4 

a 

56 

49 

10? 

56 

85 

33 

99 

l  •  99  ft 

38.  5 

151.50 

145.00 

128.50- 

161.00 

7 

178 

363 

323 

36  5 

225 

164 

6  3 

17 

250 

39.  5 

204.00 

182.00 

158.00- 

251.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

58 

38 

14 

33 

163 

38.  5 

160.00 

150.00 

147.00- 

172.50 

- 

- 

- 

25 

60 

17 

15 

9 

232 

39.5 

152.00 

145.00 

136.50- 

161.50 

- 

1 

43 

21 

74 

30 

28 

38 

15 

966 

37.  5 

137.00 

135.00 

123.00- 

147.50 

4 

167 

249 

191 

148 

87 

6 1 

22 

383 

38.  0 

150.00 

141.50 

130.00- 

166.50 

3 

10 

71 

80 

74 

33 

<T4 

1  .317 

38.  5 

179.50 

170.00 

138.00- 

204.00 

20 

35 

54 

245 

56 

138 

106 

23 

83 

102 

33 

140 

33 

1  C  7 

69 

16 

53 

125 

32 

53 

48 

29 

25 

37 

26 

9 

- 

- 

- 

240 

39.0 

200. 50 

186.50 

161.00- 

209.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

43 

l  .077 

38.  5 

175.00 

163.50 

1 31.50- 

199.00 

20 

35 

54 

2ft  ft 

49 

95 

133 

39.  5 

270.30 

266.50 

247.50- 

332.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

39 

35 

102 

39.0 

197.00 

191.00 

180.00- 

206.00 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

22 

16 

42 

17? 

39.  5 

163.00 

152.00 

131.50- 

192.00 

- 

5 

32 

18 

30 

2 

17  P 

38.  5 

184.50 

179.00 

171.00- 

196.30 

- 

- 

4 

10 

5 

491 

38.  0 

145.00 

131.50 

130.30- 

153.00 

20 

30 

1  8 

213 

1  4 

81 

ITCMROARO  OPERATOR— 

2*21  « 

39.0 

182. 50 

178.00 

159.50- 

199.50 

32 

72 

60 

168 

237 

306 

131 

175 

330 

317 

1  41 

285 

149 

22 

14 

r4 

21 

8 

7 

- 

4 

41 

- 

1  .028 

39.  0 

184.50 

180.00 

160.00- 

205.30 

- 

- 

13 

32 

58 

1  33 

188 

41 

41 

l  .186 

38.  5 

181.00 

175.00 

152.50- 

191.53 

- 

32 

59 

28 

110 

104 

60 

40.0 

341.50 

380.50 

329.00- 

390.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

” 

23 

~ 

38? 

39.  5 

181.00 

1 80.00 

160.00- 

200.00 

- 

- 

- 

18 

3  6 

31 

18 

57 

39.0 

178. Q0 

175. CO 

168. 3C- 

189.50 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1  0 

397 

37.5 

160.50 

163.00 

144.30- 

179.50 

- 

32 

45 

6 

48 

31 

290 

38.  0 

177.00 

170.00 

1 52.50- 

200.00 

- 

- 

13 

_ 

25 

2.65? 

39.  5 

212.50 

200.00 

170.00- 

249.00 

- 

- 

62 

39 

144 

140 

231 

217 

272 

174 

353 

267 

244 

106 

152 

154 

25 

16 

51 

29 

22 

22 

2 

3 

3 

1 .465 

39.0 

205.00 

190.00 

165.50- 

234.30 

- 

6 

16 

96 

2 

l  .187 

39.  5 

221.50 

219.00 

180.00- 

256.30 

- 

“ 

56 

23 

48 

35 

94 

138 

12 

2 

_ 

945 

39.  5 

237.50 

228.00 

190.30- 

287. 50 

- 

- 

_ 

15 

246.50 

211.50- 

287.50 

12 

25 

54 

53 

168 

1  ftft 

149 

86 

1  39 

121 

?4 

16 

28 

- 

3 

1 .031 

39.  0 

251. 50 

16 

12 

13 

28 

_ 

3 

547 

39.0 

246. 50 

239.30 

203.50- 

273.00 

- 

” 

” 

— 

64 

1 .610 

39.  5 

187. 50 

180.00 

160.00- 

205.30 

- 

- 

62 

39 

144 

132 

85 

217 

1  92 

217 

121 

181 

118 

95 

20 

13 

33 

1 

- 

23 

l 

2 

“ 

180.00 

1 74.50 

160.30- 

190.00 

16 

907 

39.0 

or* 

22 

22 

2 

_ 

703 

39.  5 

197.50 

l 90.00 

161.00- 

226. 50 

- 

- 

56 

23 

15 

30 

33 

2 

_ 

461 

39.  5 

217.00 

200.00 

180.30- 

233.30 

- 

~ 

“ 

- - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 - Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woikeis 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly  earnlngs^^^^^^^™ 

(standard) 

number  of 

WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT 

-TINE 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS  CIN  DOLLARS* 

OF-- 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  rang* 

105 

AND 

UNDER 

110 

119 

120 

120 

130 

130 

140 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

1  80 

180 

190 

190 

200 

200 

220 

220 

240 

240 

260 

260 

280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

320 

340 

340 

360 

360 

380 

380 

400 

*0 

>N0 

OVE 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS . 

12.25C 

38.  5 

*207.00 

*1 91. BO 

*170.00- 

*227.30 

13 

101 

25  3 

55? 

9  56 

1158 

1458 

1233 

1146 

1798 

1054 

772 

412 

277 

252 

253 

289 

80 

181 

MANUFACTURING..... . .  • 

4  •  R  A  5 

38.  5 

207.50 

199,50 

172.50- 

230.30 

- 

- 

10 

42 

107 

363 

A  2  8 

559 

525 

413 

812 

614 

331 

303 

107 

84 

46 

43 

31 

25 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

7  .ADS 

39.0 

206.50 

1 90.00 

166.50- 

225.00 

- 

13 

91 

211 

445 

593 

730 

899 

708 

733 

986 

440 

441 

109 

170 

168 

207 

246 

49 

156 

»! 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

1  *  A  0  6 

39.  5 

294.50 

312.50 

251.50- 

348.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

21 

53 

20 

100 

50 

35 

163 

21 

96 

158 

203 

230 

46 

156 

1 

WHOLESALE  TRADE . 

l  .718 

39.0 

199.50 

193.50 

170.00- 

223.00 

- 

- 

- 

31 

83 

102 

143 

212 

205 

224 

273 

171 

141 

59 

51 

4 

4 

13 

2 

- 

RETAIL  TRAOE . 

1  .*36 

39.0 

185. CO 

184.30 

160.00- 

206.00 

- 

- 

58 

48 

106 

143 

t  3  7 

1  53 

1  48 

167 

269 

l  29 

40 

23 

11 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

FINANCE . 

l  .921 

38.0 

180. 50 

177.30 

163.00- 

193.00 

- 

13 

- 

79 

118 

205 

294 

366 

267 

176 

257 

69 

66 

2 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES . 

924 

37.  5 

175.00 

170.00 

150.50- 

195. DO 

- 

33 

53 

138 

99 

135 

115 

68 

66 

137 

36 

31 

4 

6 

1 

“ 

1 

1 

“ 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CL»SS  A . 

5  •  1 7  A 

39.0 

228.50 

211.50 

189.00- 

257.50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

16 

167 

264 

413 

514 

523 

1070 

5  37 

506 

244 

212 

194 

137 

20  3 

64 

98 

1 

manufacturing . 

2.223 

38.  5 

225.00 

215.00 

191.00- 

249.59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

49 

110 

1  84 

167 

216 

472 

354 

219 

195 

71 

67 

26 

37 

23 

25 

nonmanufacturing . 

2.951 

39.  0 

231.50 

207.00 

1 87.00- 

257.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

118 

154 

229 

347 

307 

598 

1B3 

287 

49 

141 

127 

111 

166 

41 

73 

1 

PllRLIC  UTILITIES . 

717 

40.  0 

318.50 

324.00 

295.50- 

357.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

9 

8 

13 

9 

0 

87 

8 

80 

117 

107 

152 

38 

73 

> 

WHOLESALE  trade . 

66  5 

39.  5 

213.50 

20  C • 00 

189.00- 

241.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

10 

49 

15 

148 

71 

159 

33 

79 

31 

42 

A 

4 

13 

2 

- 

RETAIL  trade . 

526 

39.0 

199.00 

197.00 

179.50- 

215.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

25 

36 

69 

48 

110 

135 

62 

25 

4 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE . 

759 

38.  0 

196. 50 

1 92. DO 

173.00- 

211. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

79 

60 

80 

t  21 

102 

187 

54 

65 

2 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVI CES . 

28  A 

37.  0 

208.00 

2C4.D0 

184.00- 

222. 50 

- 

- 

- 

? 

2 

9 

56 

22 

11 

108 

30 

31 

4 

6 

1 

“ 

1 

1 

“ 

accounting  clerks,  class  r . 

7.076 

38.  5 

191.00 

178.50 

160.00- 

2P7.00 

_ 

13 

101 

253 

536 

789 

894 

1045 

719 

623 

728 

517 

266 

168 

65 

58 

116 

86 

16 

83 

Jf 

MANUFACTURING . 

2  .622 

3R.  5 

192. 50 

1 85. DO 

165.30- 

21 2.00 

- 

- 

10 

42 

101 

314 

318 

375 

358 

197 

343 

260 

112 

108 

36 

1  7 

20 

6 

8 

- 

nonmanufacturing . 

A  .  A  5  A 

38.5 

190.50 

175.00 

157.50- 

202.50 

- 

13 

9  1 

211 

435 

4  75 

576 

670 

361 

4  26 

388 

257 

154 

60 

29 

A  1 

96 

80 

8 

83 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

689 

39.  5 

270.00 

251.50 

1 91.00- 

336.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

21 

44 

12 

87 

41 

31 

76 

13 

16 

A  1 

96 

78 

8 

83 

wholesale  TRADE . 

1  .053 

39.  0 

190. 50 

1 86.00 

168.00- 

213.00 

- 

- 

- 

31 

78 

92 

94 

197 

57 

153 

114 

l  38 

62 

28 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*v 

RETAIL  TRADE . 

910 

39.  5 

176. 50 

174.00 

150.00- 

200.00 

- 

- 

58 

48 

103 

118 

101 

84 

100 

57 

134 

67 

15 

19 

A 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE . 

1  .162 

37.  5 

170. DO 

170.50 

156.00- 

182.50 

- 

13 

- 

79 

118 

126 

234 

286 

146 

74 

70 

15 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES . 

640 

38.  0 

160. 50 

160.00 

144.00- 

175.00 

- 

33 

53 

136 

97 

126 

59 

46 

55 

_  29 

6 

“ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS . 

373 

38.  0 

185. 50 

172.50 

159.00- 

210.50 

- 

- 

14 

33 

20 

34 

59 

52 

44 

13' 

20 

22 

20 

18 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

101 

39.  0 

212. 50 

20C.50 

180.00- 

260. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

3 

2 

34 

1 

9 

11 

6 

14 

1? 

- 

_ 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

272 

37.5 

175. 50 

167.00 

150.30- 

180.00 

- 

14 

33 

15 

30 

56 

50 

10 

12 

11 

11 

14 

4 

12 

— 

~ 

— 

“ 

1 

ROOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

CLASS  a . 

134 

38.0 

190.50 

180.00 

16C.0C- 

220.00 

- 

13 

13 

24 

5 

26 

11 

5 

9 

14 

2 

12 

~ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“1 

BOOKKEEPI N8-MACHI NE  OPERATORS. 

CLASS  R . 

239 

38.0 

183. 00 

172.50 

158.00- 

200.50 

- 

- 

1 

20 

20 

34 

35 

47 

18 

2 

15 

13 

6 

16 

l? 

~ 

“ 

“ 

MANUF  ACTURING . 

59 

39.  5 

204.00 

185.00 

184.00- 

231.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

4 

1 

2 

18 

1 

9 

5 

- 

14 

~ 

“ 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

IRC 

37.  5 

176.00 

1 67.00 

150.00- 

172.50 

- 

1 

20 

1  5 

30 

34 

45 

~ 

1 

6 

R 

6 

2 

12 

~ 

— 

~ 

" 

■ 

■ 

MACHINE-BILLERS . 

422 

39.0 

259. 5C 

221. CO 

177.00- 

333.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

13 

_ 

57 

22 

30 

33 

15 

31 

29 

13 

- 

- 

1  9 

56 

- 

- 

104 

1 

MANUF  ACTURI NG . 

129 

39.  5 

200. 50 

200. 30 

178.50- 

221.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

1 

17 

6 

1 

30 

29 

13 

“ 

2 

1 

~ 

“ 

” 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

293 

39. C 

285.50 

331.00 

177.00- 

390.50 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

28 

21 

13 

27 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  7 

55 

- 

- 

104 

- 

PURL1C  UTILITIES . 

176 

40.  0 

364.50 

390.50 

331.00- 

390.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

— 

“ 

17 

55 

~ 

104 

BILLING-MACHINE  RILLERS . 

409 

39.  5 

261.50 

221.00 

178. 53- 

390.50 

- 

_ 

- 

13 

- 

55 

18 

30 

33 

15 

25 

29 

13 

- 

- 

19 

55 

- 

- 

104 

-j 

MANUFACTURING . 

12? 

39.5 

199.00 

200.00 

175.00- 

221.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

1 

17 

6 

1 

24 

29 

13 

- 

2 

“ 

- 

~ 

“ 

nonmanufacturing . 

287 

39.  0 

288. CO 

331.00 

180.00- 

390.50 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

26 

1  7 

13 

27 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

55 

- 

“ 

104 

“ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

176 

40.0 

364.50 

390.50 

331.00- 

390.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

— 

“ 

17 

55 

“ 

104 

■ 

PAYROLL  clerks . 

2.023 

39.0 

219.50 

210.00 

1 80.50- 

241.00 

- 

- 

2 

52 

40 

74 

158 

154 

153 

176 

312 

331 

194 

112 

87 

A5 

47 

13 

31 

3 1 

7 

MANUFACTURING . 

1.053 

39.  0 

222. 50 

215.50 

184.00- 

251.00 

- 

- 

- 

20 

20 

28 

76 

73 

79 

80 

186 

172 

95 

98 

49 

16 

21 

10 

22 

8 

nonmanufacturing . 

970 

39.0 

216.50 

235.00 

176.00- 

240.30 

- 

2 

32 

24 

46 

82 

81 

74 

96 

126 

1  59 

99 

14 

3« 

29 

26 

3 

9 

23 

7 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

181 

39.  5 

291.20 

295.30 

243.50- 

3«0.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

29 

8 

3 

28 

3 

28 

17 

24 

3 

7 

23 

7 

WHOLESALE  TRADE . 

225 

39.  5 

222.00 

226.00 

199.00- 

240.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  8 

2 

10 

12 

33 

11 

68 

49 

6 

- 

12 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

RETAIL  TRADE . 

195 

39.  0 

176. 50 

1 68.00 

150.00- 

196.30 

- 

- 

2 

25 

17 

25 

32 

19 

23 

5 

17 

22 

2 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE . 

149 

37.5 

200.00 

200.00 

178.50- 

221.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

21 

12 

14 

40 

28 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

SERVICES . 

220 

38.  0 

195.50 

193. CO 

172.50- 

219. 00 

7 

7 

3 

26 

31 

26 

15 

5C 

38 

12 

5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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ible  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Weekly  earning* 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rtandard) 

Mean* 

Median  2 

Middle  range  * 

6*691 

39.  0 

*201.50 

*193.00 

*172.50-4219.50 

2  *525 

39.  0 

205. 50 

195.50 

176.50-  223.00 

A  .166 

39.  0 

199. 50 

1 90. CO 

172.00-  218.00 

562 

40.0 

237. 50 

242.00 

192.00-  277.00 

1  *004 

39.  5 

205.50 

195.00 

176.00-  216.50 

632 

39.  5 

201.00 

1 97.00 

178.00-  225.00 

1  *268 

38.0 

179.00 

173.00 

158.50-  194.00 

680 

39.0 

196.00 

194.00 

180.00-  215.00 

<EV  ENTRY  OPERATORS* 

2*859 

39.  0 

213.00 

200.00 

182.00-  233.50 

1  *179 

39.0 

215.50 

204. 00 

184.00-  232.00 

1  *680 

39.  0 

212.00 

1 99.00 

182.00-  236.00 

312 

40.0 

249.00 

257.50 

203.50-  295.50 

41  A 

39.  0 

224. 50 

200.00 

192.00-  248.00 

495 

37.5 

183.50 

185.00 

168.50-  197.50 

306 

39.  0 

201.00 

193.00 

182.00-  218.00 

<EY  ENTRY  OPERATORS* 

CLASS  8 . 

3*802 

1*316 

39.0 
39.  0 

193.00 

197.00 

187.00 

190.50 

168.00-  210.00 
171.50-  210.00 

2*486 

39.  0 

191.00 

185.00 

164.80-  210.00 

250 

40.0 

223. 00 

211.50 

177.50-  253.50 

590 

39.  5 

192.00 

190.30 

176.00-  210.00 

479 

39.  5 

197.00 

189.50 

175.00-  220.50 

793 

38.0 

176.00 

169.30 

155.50-  184.50 

374 

38.5 

192.00 

194.00 

178.00-  207.00 

105 

•  NO 
UNDER 
110 


OP  WORKERS 

RECEIVING 

STRAIGHT- 

TINE 

uee*ly  earnings 

<  IN 

DOLLARS! 

OF  — 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

303 

320 

340 

360 

380  400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

" 

~ 

0VFR 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

20a 

223 

243 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

13 

125 

26  5 

337 

636 

846 

883 

773 

1145 

613 

453 

171 

64 

227 

83 

37 

20 

_  _ 

_ 

5 

41 

75 

102 

188 

338 

300 

337 

463 

274 

142 

62 

22 

79 

53 

37 

7 

8 

84 

190 

235 

44  8 

508 

583 

436 

682 

339 

311 

109 

4? 

148 

30 

“ 

13 

“  “ 

_ 

27 

19 

43 

47 

45 

59 

43 

99 

62 

10 

106 

5 

— 

“ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

51 

12 

98 

1  38 

80 

185 

200 

59 

76 

14 

15 

42 

21 

- 

13 

-  — 

_ 

_ 

4 

36 

21 

60 

44 

131 

31 

89 

1  34 

60 

14 

4 

- 

4 

“ 

— 

_ 

8 

80 

10? 

1  46 

207 

225 

170 

88 

152 

44 

39 

16 

1  1 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

29 

64 

58 

155 

87 

182 

62 

37 

3 

2 

~ 

— 

5 

22 

85 

53 

195 

?88 

375 

354 

493 

334 

258 

104 

37 

143 

72 

27 

20 

- 

5 

11 

34 

15 

64 

132 

1  33 

135 

207 

199 

91 

39 

6 

31 

46 

27 

7 

“ 

11 

51 

38 

131 

156 

245 

219 

283 

135 

167 

65 

31 

109 

26 

13 

_ 

_ 

19 

22 

27 

43 

26 

41 

55 

10 

67 

5 

~ 

— 

“ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

39 

30 

21 

89 

78 

15 

44 

1 

15 

4? 

21 

~ 

13 

“ 

_ 

_ 

11 

41 

31 

45 

78 

1C5 

67 

80 

26 

11 

- 

~ 

“ 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

38 

18 

81 

28 

73 

27 

35 

3 

2 

' 

8 

103 

178 

282 

435 

556 

502 

413 

649 

279 

195 

67 

27 

87 

11 

10 

- 

- 

_ 

30 

39 

85 

118 

204 

164 

196 

250 

75 

51 

23 

16 

48 

7 

10 

” 

_ 

8 

73 

139 

197 

317 

352 

338 

217 

399 

204 

144 

44 

11 

39 

4 

" 

_ 

27 

19 

24 

25 

18 

19 

14 

58 

7 

39 

~ 

_ 

_ 

51 

6 

59 

108 

59 

96 

122 

44 

32 

13 

- 

“ 

_ 

4 

27 

20 

51 

33 

1  15 

23 

77 

93 

24 

8 

“ 

4 

- 

— 

_ 

8 

69 

61 

115 

162 

1  47 

65 

21 

72 

1  9 

28 

16 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

26 

40 

74 

59 

109 

35 

2 

‘ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
weekly 
hours  * 
(standard 

Weekly  earnings 1 

(standard) 

NUMBER 

OF 

WORKER*;  RFCEIVTN6  STRAIGHT- TIRE 

weekly  earnings  (IN 

DOLLARS) 

OF  — 

Mean  * 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

140 

ANO 

UNDER 

160 

160 

180 

180 

200 

200 

220 

220 

240 

240 

260 

760 

280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

320 

340 

340 

360 

360 

389 

380 

400 

400 

42C 

420 

440 

440 

460 

46C 

480 

480 

500 

500 

540 

540 

580 

A  » 

0) 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) . 

3  •  61  ft 

38.  5 

*417.00 

*415.00 

*364.0P-*465. 00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

8 

28 

122 

134 

230 

284 

398 

343 

353 

394 

337 

256 

222 

330 

117 

manijf  acturi ng . 

1 .30? 

39.0 

424.00 

42C.50 

374.00-  465.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

17 

17 

68 

89 

178 

134 

136 

178 

109 

114 

90 

83 

47 

NONWANUFACTURINE . 

2  *  3 1  A 

38.  5 

413.50 

412.50 

355. CO-  464.30 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

2 

25 

105 

117 

162 

195 

220 

209 

217 

216 

228 

142 

132 

247 

70 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

667 

38.  5 

466. 50 

476.00 

418.50-  517.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

2 

30 

22 

22 

29 

63 

56 

60 

54 

53 

187 

60 

WHOLESALE  TRADE . 

27  3 

39.  0 

403. 50 

395.00 

35C.C0-  454.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

15 

8 

6 

57 

25 

25 

25 

13 

31 

12 

38 

16 

- 

finance . 

937 

38.  0 

378. 00 

374.00 

330.50-  472.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

1 

17 

83 

90 

107 

78 

114 

102 

86 

102 

71 

43 

11 

17 

6 

SERVICES . 

93 

39.0 

389.00 

383.50 

335.50-  432.50 

" 

~ 

- 

1 

- 

2 

10 

11 

7 

8 

16 

9 

8 

11 

2 

4 

2 

2 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A . 

l  *632 

39.0 

450.50 

442.50 

410. CO-  483.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

9 

17 

51 

117 

113 

183 

259 

226 

174 

144 

169 

97 

MANUF acturine . 

59  8 

39.  0 

453.00 

437.00 

404.00-  491.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

6 

16 

57 

39 

69 

125 

53 

55 

44 

59 

39 

NON^ANUFACTURINE . 

1  •  0  3  A 

39.0 

449.00 

450.50 

413.30-  481.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

9 

11 

35 

60 

74 

114 

134 

173 

119 

100 

110 

5  B 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

252 

39.  5 

500.50 

499.50 

454.00-  543.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

17 

20 

29 

33 

21 

60 

48 

FINANCE . 

A10 

38.0 

420. 50 

422.50 

384.50-  451.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

7 

11 

IB 

43 

46 

58 

70 

61 

43 

11 

17 

6 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B . 

1.619 

38.  5 

398.50 

384.50 

350.00-  441.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

55 

65 

168 

183 

262 

206 

1  58 

103 

84 

68 

78 

160 

20 

MANL'F  acturi  ng . 

56  8 

39.  0 

401.00 

385.00 

362.50-  446.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

9 

13 

52 

51 

1  12 

85 

58 

24 

39 

45 

46 

23 

8 

NONMANUFACTURINE . 

1.051 

38.  5 

397.50 

383. CO 

346.00-  435.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

46 

5? 

116 

132 

150 

121 

100 

79 

45 

23 

32 

137 

12 

finance . 

*03 

37.  5 

357.00 

355.50 

326.50-  391.00 

- 

- 

- 

" 

" 

5 

42 

41 

72 

46 

69 

55 

28 

32 

19 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  C . 

353 

39.  0 

349.00 

331.53 

306.50-  389.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

6 

21 

51 

60 

42 

47 

19 

18 

12 

3? 

27 

14 

- 

1 

- 

MANIIF  ACTURi  NE . 

136 

39.  5 

391.50 

412.00 

354.00-  432.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

5 

4 

10 

22 

9 

10 

9 

29 

17 

1  4 

- 

1 

- 

nonmanuf  acturine . 

217 

38.  5 

323.00 

316.50 

288.00-  342.50 

- 

- 

1 

7 

1 

20 

46 

56 

32 

25 

10 

8 

3 

3 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS).... 

A  «  148 

39.0 

325.00 

314.00 

275.00-  365.50 

_ 

_ 

18 

91 

141 

404 

575 

446 

503 

470 

366 

302 

227 

213 

127 

111 

79 

31 

26 

13 

MANUF  ACTURINE . 

1  *549 

39.0 

320.00 

313.50 

274.50-  358.50 

- 

- 

1  8 

58 

68 

134 

182 

177 

176 

173 

181 

110 

78 

79 

41 

27 

20 

14 

11 

2 

NONMANUFACTURINE . 

2*599 

39.0 

327.50 

315. OC 

276.00-  374.00 

- 

- 

- 

33 

7  3 

270 

393 

269 

327 

297 

185 

192 

149 

1  34 

86 

84 

59 

17 

15 

11 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

420 

39.0 

368.00 

369.00 

308.50-  412.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

14 

38 

30 

28 

36 

40 

71 

36 

22 

36 

28 

10 

5 

2 

11 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE . 

363 

39.  0 

298.00 

279.30 

253.50-  337.00 

- 

- 

- 

16 

1  3 

70 

83 

43 

76 

32 

26 

23 

9 

12 

4 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE . 

1.18? 

38.  5 

321.50 

307. JO 

271.50-  372.50 

- 

- 

- 

16 

3? 

121 

225 

152 

92 

127 

83 

77 

92 

80 

36 

33 

9 

4 

3 

- 

SERVICES . 

149 

38.  5 

313. CO 

793.50 

264.50-  330.00 

1 

20 

15 

20 

24 

22 

15 

4 

2 

1 

5 

5 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  a . 

1*194 

39.0 

384.00 

384. CO 

340.00-  475.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

38 

74 

73 

95 

148 

1  28 

144 

144 

97 

91 

71 

30 

26 

13 

manuf  acturine . 

479 

39.  0 

367.00 

358. 5C 

326.50-  407.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

22 

26 

35 

60 

80 

54 

47 

45 

27 

22 

18 

13 

11 

2 

NONMANUFACTURINE . 

715 

39.  0 

395. DC 

394.00 

352.00-  436.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

48 

38 

35 

68 

74 

97 

99 

70 

69 

53 

17 

15 

11 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

114 

39.  5 

438.00 

424.50 

392.00-  *55.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

9 

14 

11 

14 

25 

1  3 

4 

5 

2 

11 

FINANCE . 

387 

38.  5 

383.00 

386.50 

35*. 00-  *14.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

33 

20 

22 

24 

46 

78 

74 

35 

33 

9 

4 

3 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

CLASS  B . 

1  *730 

39.0 

312.00 

306.30 

276.20-  337.00 

- 

- 

- 

19 

23 

1  49 

320 

208 

328 

273 

157 

93 

49 

61 

26 

1  R 

5 

1 

- 

- 

MANUF  ACTURINE . 

694 

38.  5 

312.50 

307.30 

277.50-  336.00 

- 

- 

- 

6 

12 

38 

131 

138 

131 

71 

64 

21 

26 

34 

14 

S 

2 

1 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURINE . 

1  .036 

39.  0 

312.00 

305.50 

274.00-  337.00 

- 

- 

- 

13 

11 

111 

189 

70 

197 

202 

93 

72 

23 

27 

12 

1  3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  utilities . 

89 

40.0 

362.00 

356.00 

316.50-  432.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

3 

8 

12 

15 

15 

- 

1 

7 

l  3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

finance . 

439 

38.  0 

306.00 

305.30 

274.00-  339.00 

- 

- 

- 

13 

7 

36 

119 

43 

31 

91 

55 

29 

1  4 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SERVICES . 

65 

38.  5 

292.00 

286.30 

262.50-  310.50 

- 

- 

5 

11 

13 

13 

11 

6 

1 

- 

5 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  . . 

1 .08* 

38.  5 

282. 50 

269.50 

2*8.50-  312.03 

- 

- 

18 

72 

118 

232 

183 

129 

85 

70 

47 

81 

32 

8 

4 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

34  C 

38.  5 

267.50 

251.50 

222.00-  311.00 

- 

- 

1  8 

52 

56 

79 

29 

13 

10 

18 

25 

35 

5 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

74  A 

38.  5 

289. 5C 

277.00 

254.00-  312.00 

- 

- 

- 

20 

6? 

153 

154 

116 

75 

52 

22 

46 

27 

8 

4 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

217 

38.  5 

333.50 

330.50 

284.00-  379.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

13 

27 

27 

19 

24 

16 

42 

25 

7 

4 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

FINANCE . 

356 

38.  5 

273. 5C 

268.50 

248.50-  289.03 

3 

30 

85 

100 

76 

41 

14 

4 

2 

l 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

weekly 

houri1 

(standard 

Weekly 

(it  an 

Trnlng^^™ 

lard) 

NUMBER 

OF 

WORKERS  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT 

-TIME 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(IN 

00LLARS1 

OF  — 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

140 

ANO 

UNDER 

160 

160 

180 

180 

200 

200 

223 

220 

240 

240 

260 

260 

280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

320 

340 

340 

360 

360 

383 

380 

40C 

4  OC 

420 

420 

440 

440 

460 

3*795 

39.0 

A  256. 50 

*250.00 

*215.00- 

*285.00 

53 

198 

364 

453 

514 

565 

582 

361 

181 

1  88 

109 

58 

51 

19 

44 

50 

1*442 

38.  5 

264. no 

255.30 

223.50- 

290.00 

4 

20 

133 

156 

23? 

218 

214 

1  65 

86 

73 

35 

24 

25 

14 

34 

9 

2*353 

39.  0 

251.50 

243.00 

207.00- 

280.50 

49 

178 

231 

297 

28? 

347 

368 

1  96 

95 

115 

74 

34 

26 

5 

10 

41 

350 

40.0 

303.50 

276.50 

269.50- 

322.50 

- 

- 

9 

13 

2 

25 

128 

15 

34 

49 

29 

7 

8 

3 

8 

15 

425 

39.  5 

259.00 

245.00 

215.00- 

275.00 

12 

12 

1  4 

102 

41 

61 

85 

28 

6 

6 

13 

6 

1  3 

_ 

26 

219 

39.  5 

267. 00 

258.00 

214.00- 

323.50 

3 

11 

32 

16 

3? 

17 

9 

16 

15 

33 

13 

15 

3 

2 

2 

846 

38.  5 

234. 00 

235.50 

194.00- 

267.50 

16 

1 C  3 

125 

94 

106 

148 

115 

86 

30 

13 

7 

3 

_ 

513 

39.  0 

233.00 

238.00 

200.00- 

258.00 

18 

52 

51 

72 

101 

96 

31 

51 

10 

14 

12 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1.352 

39.0 

287.00 

279.00 

246.00- 

320.50 

- 

31 

15 

49 

128 

253 

207 

1  87 

l  36 

1  34 

72 

44 

25 

13 

4C 

1  3 

498 

39.0 

300. 50 

289.50 

259.00- 

326.00 

- 

- 

- 

11 

21 

94 

89 

69 

68 

47 

29 

11 

15 

10 

31 

3 

850 

39.  5 

279.00 

274.50 

240. 0"- 

315.90 

- 

31 

15 

38 

107 

1  59 

118 

118 

68 

87 

43 

33 

10 

3 

9 

10 

111 

40.0 

355.00 

325.50 

310.50- 

382.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

23 

33 

13 

6 

5 

1 

7 

10 

114 

39.0 

269. 50 

264.00 

249.50- 

283.00 

- 

- 

- 

12 

3 

25 

44 

14 

4 

6 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

271 

38.  5 

264. 50 

264.50 

240.00- 

286.50 

- 

- 

t  5 

20 

24 

63 

54 

47 

25 

13 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l  *635 

39.0 

251.50 

246.30 

215.00- 

270.50 

1 

60 

156 

230 

28  3 

248 

321 

1  58 

41 

52 

23 

4 

11 

6 

4 

37 

668 

38.  5 

254. 50 

246.00 

222.50- 

278.50 

- 

6 

46 

91 

150 

115 

105 

88 

14 

24 

5 

3 

8 

4 

3 

6 

967 

39.  0 

249. 50 

244.50 

209.50- 

269.50 

1 

54 

HO 

139 

133 

1  33 

216 

70 

27 

28 

18 

1 

3 

2 

1 

31 

226 

39.  5 

260. 50 

240.00 

215.00- 

271.50 

- 

- 

1  2 

57 

38 

36 

41 

14 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

26 

347 

38.  5 

234.00 

239.30 

200.00- 

265.00 

1 

51 

35 

29 

59 

73 

56 

38 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

135 

38.  5 

239.00 

230.30 

200.00- 

281.50 

" 

- 

26 

31 

20 

14 

9 

17 

9 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

796 

39.0 

215.00 

204.00 

184.50- 

235.00 

52 

107 

193 

168 

100 

61 

54 

1  6 

4 

2 

1  4 

10 

15 

_ 

_ 

276 

38.  5 

222.00 

213.00 

1 86.50- 

234.00 

4 

14 

87 

54 

61 

9 

20 

8 

4 

2 

1 

ID 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

520 

39.  0 

211.50 

202.50 

178.50- 

237.50 

48 

93 

1  06 

114 

39 

52 

3  4 

8 

_ 

13 

1  3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

228 

39.  0 

197.00 

191.50 

178.53- 

214. 00 

15 

52 

75 

45 

23 

12 

5 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

137 

39.0 

200. 50 

203.00 

165.00- 

232. 00 

18 

21 

25 

34 

16 

15 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4  *840 

39.  5 

288. 50 

280.50 

246.00- 

328. 00 

6 

74 

183 

284 

496 

510 

705 

650 

522 

429 

368 

235 

1  35 

70 

7C 

75 

2*456 

39.  5 

292.00 

282.00 

248.50- 

335.00 

2 

45 

101 

160 

235 

220 

386 

295 

221 

220 

218 

1  16 

80 

51 

41 

40 

2*384 

39.5 

285.50 

280.30 

244.00- 

320.00 

4 

29 

82 

124 

26  1 

290 

319 

355 

301 

209 

150 

119 

55 

19 

29 

35 

254 

40.  0 

355.00 

350.50 

328.30- 

380.50 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

10 

14 

21 

5 

52 

26 

55 

14 

6 

16 

28 

1 .903 

39.5 

277.00 

276.00 

241.50- 

308.30 

4 

22 

80 

87 

217 

260 

294 

311 

266 

144 

103 

49 

38 

11 

1  1 

6 

1.797 

39.  5 

327.50 

315.00 

289.00- 

352.00 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

22 

44 

187 

357 

328 

244 

207 

115 

1C1 

26 

67 

71 

841 

39.  5 

337.00 

333.30 

292.50- 

364.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

7 

95 

122 

98 

1  25 

143 

7? 

54 

7 

38 

37 

956 

39.  5 

319.00 

304.30 

284.00- 

340.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

37 

92 

235 

2  30 

1  19 

64 

43 

47 

19 

29 

34 

73 

39.  5 

420. 50 

429.00 

389.00- 

449. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

1  2 

6 

16 

28 

805 

39.5 

308.50 

300.00 

283.00- 

324.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

35 

91 

218 

214 

108 

47 

28 

32 

11 

1  1 

6 

1*757 

39.5 

286.00 

275.00 

250.30- 

318.00 

- 

- 

20 

45 

21  5 

310 

346 

228 

159 

104 

128 

119 

32 

44 

3 

a 

960 

39.5 

289.00 

279.50 

252.30- 

318.50 

- 

- 

20 

28 

11? 

127 

195 

130 

108 

61 

62 

43 

24 

44 

3 

3 

797 

39.  5 

282. 50 

266.00 

247.50- 

316.00 

- 

- 

- 

17 

103 

1  83 

151 

98 

51 

43 

66 

76 

8 

_ 

_ 

1 

64 

40.0 

365.50 

374.50 

365. OC— 

379.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

50 

2 

688 

39.  5 

274.50 

262.00 

244.00- 

298.00 

- 

12 

94 

180 

144 

91 

48 

36 

56 

21 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1.17? 

39.  5 

240. 50 

234.00 

206.00- 

270.00 

4 

51 

1  36 

229 

237 

1  44 

161 

65 

28 

81 

33 

1 

2 

566 

39.  0 

242. 50 

238.00 

209.50- 

270.00 

- 

25 

55 

123 

86 

81 

95 

43 

8 

34 

13 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

606 

39.  5 

238.00 

226. 50 

200.00- 

267.50 

4 

26 

8  1 

106 

151 

63 

66 

2? 

20 

47 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

99 

40.  0 

317.50 

328.00 

297.53- 

328.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

20 

47 

2  C 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

403 

40.  0 

219.50 

220.00 

198.30- 

240.00 

4 

20 

79 

75 

116 

44 

59 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

114 

39.0 

216.00 

203.50 

188.50- 

241.00 

2 

23 

27 

13 

2? 

12 

1 1 

7 

_ 

_ 

89 

39.  0 

208. 50 

199.00 

182.00- 

223.00 

2 

20 

26 

9 

19 

5 

1 

7 

' 

' 

MPUTER  OPERATORS . 

MANUF  SCTURI  ME . 

NON"ANUFACTURINE . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

wholesale  traoe . 

retail  trade . 

FINANCE . 

SFRVI  CES . 

•COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 

manufacturing . 

NONMANUFACTURINF . 

PUBLIC  utilities . 

wholesale  trade . 

finance . 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R 

MANUFACTURING . 

NON«ANUFACTURINE . 

WHOLESALE  traoe . 

FINANCE . 

SERVICES . 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONfANUFACTURlNF . 

finance . 

SERVICES . 

AFTERS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUPACTURINE . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

SERVICES . 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  A . . 

MANUFACTURING . . 

NON-ANUFACTURINE . . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . . 

SERVICES . . 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B . . 

MANUFACTURING . . 

NO  N^ANUFACT URINE..... . . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . . 

SERVICES . . 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  c . 

MANUF ACTURI NG . 

N0N»ANUFACTURINE . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

SERVICES . 

IRAFTEP-TRACE RS . 

MANUFACTURI NG . 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS . 

N  ANUF  ACTURING . 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A. 
HANUF ACTURING . 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  «. 
NANUF  ACTURI N6 . 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES . 

hanuf  »c turine . 

NON^ANUF ACTURING . 


niinrer 

OF 

WORKERS 

RFCEI VIN6 

STRAIGHT 

-TINE 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

UN 

DOLL  A  RS 1 

OF  — 

Number 

Average 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

460 

480 

500 

540 

of 

worker* 

hour*1 

Mean* 

Median  2 

Middle  range  * 

AN0 

UNDER 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

” 

~ 

•* 

* 

160 

180 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

42D 

440 

460 

480 

500 

540 

5B0 

777 

39.  5 

*310.50 

*295.00 

*261.00-«363.50 

13 

1 

15 

68 

88 

97 

135 

67 

52 

25 

74 

16 

109 

16 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

561 

40.0 

293.00 

287.50 

250.00-  325.50 

- 

13 

1 

15 

66 

76 

71 

117 

50 

44 

18 

36 

11 

42 

341 

40.  0 

365.50 

370.00 

321.00-  413.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

8 

37 

31 

30 

17 

7? 

16 

109 

16 

1 

- 

- 

216 

39.  5 

343.50 

339.00 

3C1.00-  376.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

37 

31 

30 

16 

36 

11 

42 

286 

39.  5 

281.00 

280.30 

261.00-  295.00 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

7 

55 

74 

85 

30 

22 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

213 

40.0 

275.50 

275.00 

255.00-  290.00 

- 

- 

3 

7 

49 

56 

69 

13 

14 

2 

' 

468 

39.  5 

296.50 

286.30 

260.00-  322.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

32 

68 

83 

87 

51 

33 

21 

43 

23 

6 

7 

1 

“ 

“ 

~ 

366 

39.5 

295.00 

283.50 

259.00-  322.50 

- 

- 

- 

16 

27 

53 

65 

64 

38 

24 

17 

32 

21 

4 

13? 

39.0 

301.50 

292.50 

271. CO-  320.50 

5 

15 

18 

23 

13 

9 

4 

8 

2 

2 

A 

0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


Number 
o i 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and 

industry  division 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Weekly 
hour*  * 
(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(itandard) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

[itandard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(itandard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WEN 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
W0MEN--C0NTINUE0 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
U0MEN--C0NTI NUEO 

NESSENGFRS: 

MANUFACTURING _ 

21  A 

625 

187 

38.5 

37.5 
38.0 

*176.03 

136.50 

146.00 

SECRETARIES  -  CONTINUED 

FILE  CLERKS . 

3*259 

38.5 

*150.00 

169.00 

146.00 

248.00 

158.50 

142.50 

FINANCE . 

4*370 

1*706 

2*664 

38.5 

39.0 

38.0 

38.5 

39.0 

*220.00 

218.00 

221.00 

261.00 

244.00 

213.50 

2*691 

175 

38.0 

39.5 

39.5 

SERVICES . - . 

OROER  CLERKS . 

67  2 

39.0 

260.00 

262.00 

manufacturing . 

295 

38.5 

171 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  A . 

307 

38.0 

190.50 

OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS 

577 

39.0 

267.00 

275.00 

210.50 

98 

39.0 

218.50 

177.00 

172.00 

manufacturing . 

231 

38.5 

38.5 

38.5 

204.00 

206.53 

141 

37.0 

accounting  clerks: 

MANUFACTURING............... _ 

976 

SERVICES . 

71 

38.5 

177.50 

1  *080 
255 

38.5 
39.0 
38.0 
40. C 

37.5 
37.5 

159.50 

152.00 
161. 5C 
274.00 
144.00 

149.50 

37.0 

182.00 

190.50 

accounting  clerks,  class  r: 

SERVICES . 

5A 

38.5 

162.00 

2*825 

1.168 

1.657 

465 

38.5 

39.5 

238.50 

249.00 

231.00 

294.00 

498 

l  C  4 

PAYROLL  clerks: 

MANUFACTURING ••••••••••••• . 

nanuf  acturi ng . 

138 

39.5 

38.0 

39.5 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I TI ES. . . . 

38.5 

38.5 

38.5 

38.5 

137.50 
167.00 
134.00 

136.50 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

WOMEN 

STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR . . 

1*482 

39.0 

247.00 

260.00 

234.50 

333.00 

721 

39.5 

38.0 

39.0 

823 

SECRETARIES . 

17*258 
7*676 
1*355 
1  *755 
3*893 
1*930 

38.5 
39.0 
39.0 
39.0 

37.5 
38.0 

242.00 

246.00 

294.00 

249.00 

227.50 

222.50 

761 

124 

MANUFACTURING . 

messengers: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES--.---.- _ 

1.339 

443 

38.5 

39.0 

229.50 

231.50 
228.00 

FINANCE...... . . . 

SERVICES _ _ _  _  . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A 

1  *44  4 

683 

761 

157 

39.0 

39.0 

38.5 

39.5 

303. 50 

315.50 
293.00 
333.00 

1.060 

391 

669 

274 

38.0 

38.5 
38.0 

37.5 

182.00 

192.00 

176.00 

181.00 

MANUF ACTURI NG. _ 

NONMANUFACTURING. ............... 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

WHOLESALE  TRADE. _ _ _ _ 

finance . 

262 

84 

38.0 

38.0 

6.320 

2.651 

3.669 

38.5 

39.0 

38.0 

39.5 
39.5 
38.0 
38.0 

181.00 

190.00 

175.00 

270.50 

184.50 

158.50 
177.00 

SFR  VICFS-- _ _ 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B 
MANIIF  ACTIIRI  NR _ 

3*781 

1  *426 

2*355 

298 

38.5 

38.5 
38.0 

39.5 

259.50 
263.00 

257.50 
302.00 

4  6  C 
1*722 

NO NMANUFACT URINE... ...... ....... 

P  URL  I C  UTILITIES.. ••••••••••• • 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES..... _ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE.... _ _ 

FINANCE..... . . . 

804 

395 

37.0 

37.5 

38.5 

203.50 
212.00 

263.50 

SFRVICFS.. _ _ _ 

251.50 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C 
MANUF ACTURI NF _ 

4*404 

2*364 
2*040 
383 
31  8 
543 

38.5 

39.0 

250. OC 
254.50 

205.50 

NONMANUFACTURING........ _ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES.............. 

39.0 

39.0 

37.5 

293.50 

38.5 

38.5 

168.00 

171.00 

WHOLESALE  TRAOE . . . 

WHOLESALE  TRADE... _ _ 

220.00 

39.5 

39.5 

275.50 

169.50 

309 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  R . . . . . . . 

6C6 

38.0 

161.50 

J:jo 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Average 

(mean*) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Averaae 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(rtandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning** 

(itandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

bout** 

(standard; 

Weekly 

earning** 

(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

WOHEN--CONTINUEO 

U0NEN — CONT INUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN--CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS . 

9*950 

38.5 

*198.50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  -  CONTlNUEO 

manufacturing . 

4*472 

3R.5 

204.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CL*SS  R . 

3*419 

39.0 

(192.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A . 

1.031 

39.0 

*285.50 

manufacturing . 

1*25  2 

39.0 

196.50 

MANUFACTURING . . . 

382 

39.0 

305.00 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

2*167 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

59 

40.0 

372.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

100 

39.0 

271.00 

WHOLESALE  T  R  A  0  E _ _ T  T  T 

211 

38.5 

263.50 

®LL,UUN  1  INt  L  L  t  K  K  ^  f  L,  L  ®  5  ^ 

FINANCE . 

SERVICES . 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B . 

1  *013 

38.5 

254.50 

MANUFACTURING . .  • 

458 

38.5 

258.00 

PROFPSSIONAL  AN0  TECHNICAL 

NONMANUEACTURI NG . 

555 

39.0 

251.50 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

WHOLESALE  TRADE.... . . 

125 

39.5 

284.00 

FINANCE . 

257 

38.5 

236.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

SERVICES . . . 

111 

39.0 

236. 5C 

WHOLESALE  TRADE . 

1.005 

39.0 

187.50 

(BUSINESS) : 

MANUFACTURING . 

1*300 

39.0 

433.50 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C! 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES......... . 

454 

39.0 

480.50 

MANUFACTURING . . 

153 

38.5 

224.00 

wholesale  trade . 

1  B  9 

39.0 

419.50 

38.0 

381.50 

4*186 

39.5 

290.50 

sfrvices... . •••••••••••• 

60 

39.0 

387.53 

MANUFACTURING . . 

2*117 

39.5 

294.00 

NONMANUP ACTURI NG . 

2*069 

39.5 

286.50 

POOKKEEPI NG-PUCHINE  OPERATORS* 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

199 

39.5 

363.50 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  a: 

1*702 

39.5 

278.50 

490 

39.0 

458.00 

147 

38.0 

177.00 

199 

39.5 

537.50 

1  *633 

39.5 

329.00 

MANUFACTURING . 

771 

39.5 

338. CO 

MACHINE-BILLERS! 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

862 

39.5 

320.50 

129 

39.5 

200.50 

409.50 

71 

39.5 

422.00 

737 

39.5 

310.00 

RILLING-MACMINE  RILLERS: 

FINANCE . 

242 

37.5 

357.50 

1.514 

39.5 

286.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

MANUFACTURING . 

814 

39.5 

289.00 

1.794 

215. 50 

700 

39.5 

282.50 

56 

363.50 

612 

39.5 

274.50 

1*012 

39.0 

333.00 

39.0 

301  .  OO 

958 

39.5 

238.50 

162 

3«.5 

171.00 

R  1 

38.5 

344.00 

467 

39.0 

243.50 

nonmanufacturing. ••••••• •••••••• 

491 

39.5 

233.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS)* 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES............. • 

60 

4C.0 

315.00 

class  a: 

SERVICES . 

349 

40.0 

220.50 

6*022 

39.Q 

200.00 

3  R  5 

39.0 

369.50 

81 

39.0 

212.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS)* 

65 

39.0 

203.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

471 

4C.0 

229.50 

class  b: 

992 

39.5 

206.00 

39.0 

322. 50 

768 

39.5 

311.00 

553 

40.0 

293.53 

SERVICES . 

664 

39.0 

195.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

class  c: 

electronics  technici»ns.  cl*ss  *. 

340 

40.0 

365.50 

273.00 

216 

39.5 

343.50 

MAN'JE  ACTURI NG . 

1*144 

39.0 

213.50 

208.50 

2*44  2 

39.0 

259.50 

PI FCTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  R. 

283 

39.5 

281.50 

224 . 5C 

99  3 

38.5 

270.50 

210 

40.0 

276.00 

417 

37.5 

185.50 

255 

39.0 

276 . 50 

SERVICES . 

303 

39.0 

201.50 

SERVICES . . . 

432 

39.5 

234.03 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


Chicago,  III.,  May  1979  —  Continued 


Number 

of 

worker* 

(mean*) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Week  hr 
hour* 1 
(ttandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

(itandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ttandard) 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 

hour* 

(ttandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ttandard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

professional  ano 
occupations  -  U0MEN- 

technical 

--CONTINUED 

professional  ano  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  U0MEN--C0NT INUEO 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 
CONTINUED 

BUSINESS)  - 

ORAFTERS: 

271 

39.5 

S273. 50 

*489.00 

SERVICES . 

201 

39.5 

268.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
<  RUSI NF S S  )  •  CLASS  81 

FINANCE . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

class  c: 

(RUSINESS) . 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  81 

NONMANUGACT JRING . 

91 

39.5 

282.50 

1  UR 

37.5 

357.00 

computer  operators: 

1  9  • 

39.5 

286.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSTNESS)! 

manufacturing . 

91 

39.5 

238.00 

>  ® 

00 

38.5 

38.0 

291.53 

276.00 

NONMANUGACT JRING . 

103 

39.5 

256. 50 

81 

38.0 

228.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  AI 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL 

NURSES . 

830 

380 

39.5 

39.5 

295.00 

292.50 

class  a: 

manufacturing . 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 
CLASS  b: 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUF ACTURINF . 

90 

39.0 

305.50 

86 

38.5 

389.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS* 

class  r: 

193 

38.5 

284.50 

213.50 

222 

38.0 

291.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS* 

class  c: 

103 

39.0 

See 


footnotes  at  end 


of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


N 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Hourly  earnings  4 

number 

OF  WORKER*  RECEIVING 

STRAIGHT 

-TIME 

HOURLY  EARNING* 

1  IN 

DOLLARS!  OF — 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

5.00 
UNDER  ANO 
5.0C  UNDER 
5.20 

5.20 

5.40 

5.40 

5.80 

5.80 

6.20 

6 

6 

.20 

.60 

6.60 

7.00 

7.00 

7.40 

7.40 

7.80 

7.80 

8.  20 

8.20  8 

8.60  9 

•  60 

•  00 

9.00 

9.  43 

9.40  9 

9.8010 

. 8010.2010 

• 2C10. 6011 

•  6011 

.0011 

.001 1 

.4011 

.4011 

.8012 

.801  2 

.2012 

.2012 

.6013 

.601 3.0 
•NO 

owe 

.00 

— 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

488 

*9.  32 

S9.  27 

47. 55-11 1 • 50 

5 

2 

17 

24 

50 

36 

34 

17 

15 

75 

15 

25 

16 

2 

3 

147 

_ 

2 

3 

NAM  'IF  ACT  URI  NG . 

23  8 

8.  36 

8.33 

7.37-  9.33 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

17 

20 

16 

35 

16 

16 

14 

52 

13 

21 

1 

“ 

10 

~ 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

25D 

10.  24 

11.50 

9.17-  11.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

34 

1 

18 

1 

1 

23 

2 

4 

16 

1 

3 

137 

~ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

63 

8.  33 

7.90 

7.23-  9.24 

- 

- 

24 

18 

“ 

“ 

11 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

2  .952 

9.  44 

9.54 

8.47-  10.45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

8 

14 

55 

1  34 

162 

227 

193 

134 

213 

466 

451 

375 

412 

34 

16 

4 

39 

4 

MANUFACTURING . 

2*203 

9.  19 

9.42 

8.20-  10.13 

- 

- 

- 

6 

8 

13 

51 

129 

160 

l  82 

184 

119 

191 

313 

370 

366 

22 

32 

15 

3 

33 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

752 

10.15 

10.66 

9.49-  1T.84 

- 

- 

“ 

* 

4 

5 

2 

45 

9 

15 

19 

153 

81 

9 

390 

2 

1 

1 

6 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS . 

326 

8.  92 

9.18 

7.91-  10.14 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

3 

28 

20 

31 

23 

16 

61 

25 

31 

13 

57 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

NANUF  ACTURING . 

210 

8.  52 

8.70 

7.73-  9.45 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

2 

13 

19 

29 

21 

16 

37 

20 

28 

1 

5 

“ 

T 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

116 

9.  65 

10.  20 

9.17-  10.85 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

15 

1 

2 

2 

“ 

24 

5 

3 

<3 

52 

" 

MAINTENANCE  machinists . 

2*145 

9.11 

9.45 

8.30-  9.78 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1  8 

13 

38 

158 

86 

1  99 

203 

126 

135 

637 

341 

38 

74 

15 

18 

28 

2 

1  1 

NANUF  ACTURING . 

1 .863 

9.02 

9.33 

8.01-  9.69 

- 

1 

1 

18 

13 

38 

158 

83 

197 

181 

120 

131 

480 

307 

35 

23 

15 

18 

28 

2 

1  1 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  <  MACHINERY).  • 

4.785 

8.73 

8.  56 

7.72-  9.54 

_ 

2 

_ 

11 

24 

24 

288 

310 

699 

4  39 

611 

444 

98 

941 

1  35 

439 

227 

- 

41 

52 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

4.344 

8.  62 

8.50 

7.65-  9.54 

- 

2 

- 

9 

20 

23 

281 

305 

623 

433 

598 

440 

86 

923 

121 

419 

3 

6 

52 

~ 

~ 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

441 

9.  86 

10.  66 

8.32-  10.84 

- 

2 

4 

1 

7 

5 

76 

6 

13 

4 

12 

18 

14 

20 

224 

' 

35 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

t  NO  TO  R  VEHICLES! . 

2.567 

9.73 

10.09 

8.99-  10.43 

1 

5 

- 

11 

5 

4 

5 

138 

36 

52 

89 

370 

174 

287 

175 

818 

49 

291 

45 

12 

” 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

527 

8.  91 

9.28 

8.30-  9.57 

- 

- 

- 

6 

5 

- 

3 

81 

7 

20 

43 

63 

114 

79 

54 

52 

“ 

~ 

“ 

” 

nonmanufacturing . 

2.040 

9.  94 

10.  33 

9.19-  10.50 

t 

5 

- 

5 

- 

4 

? 

57 

29 

32 

46 

307 

60 

208 

121 

766 

49 

291 

45 

12 

“ 

— 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

1.304 

10.  16 

10.43 

10.03-  10.63 

1 

5 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

39 

1  3 

22 

22 

4 

41 

169 

83 

556 

43 

291 

10 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS . 

766 

9.  33 

9.47 

8.51-  10.10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

28 

36 

56 

35 

40 

88 

78 

85 

131 

1C8 

33 

- 

3 

1 

- 

38 

manufacturing . 

664 

9.08 

9.  37 

8.31-  10.06 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

28 

36 

50 

32 

40 

80 

69 

85 

131 

102 

1 

“ 

3 

1 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

10? 

10.97 

10.84 

9.47-  12.90 

“ 

- 

- 

6 

3 

“ 

8 

9 

“ 

■ 

6 

32 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  workers*... 

174 

9.  45 

9.58 

8.64-  10.22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

15 

- 

16 

23 

7 

39 

15 

48 

3 

3 

- 

1 

1 

NANUF  ACTURING . 

173 

9.  43 

9.54 

8.64-  10.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

15 

“ 

16 

23 

7 

39 

15 

48 

3 

3 

1 

1 

NILLURI6MTS . 

1.189 

9.  31 

9.  54 

9.23-  9.88 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

72 

2 

64 

24 

22 

63 

237 

389 

138 

173 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . . . . 

1 .179 

9.  32 

9.61 

9.23-  9.88 

- 

5 

7? 

2 

59 

19 

22 

63 

237 

389 

138 

173 

" 

J 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS . 

853 

7.04 

7.05 

6.34-  8.02 

44 

15 

23 

47 

66 

89 

125 

165 

31 

65 

98 

26 

47 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J 

MANUFACTURING . 

517 

6.95 

6.  79 

5.95-  8.25 

43 

12 

20 

46 

59 

35 

81 

Q 

3 

62 

98 

26 

23 

— 

~ 

■ 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  4T00LR00M).. 

1.346 

8.  65 

8.58 

7.65-  9.71 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

29 

279 

29 

216 

104 

94 

87 

181 

118 

1  54 

71 

12 

- 

- 

- 

j 

MANUFACTURING.. . . . 

1.346 

8.65 

8.  50 

7.65-  9.71 

3 

- 

- 

13 

29 

2  79 

29 

216 

104 

94 

87 

181 

118 

154 

27 

12 

* 

TOOL  ANO  DIE  MAKERS . 

3.239 

9.  68 

9.  99 

9.04-  in. 44 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

58 

47 

54 

156 

1  83 

168 

48  2 

267 

538 

1006 

11 1 

54 

94 

15 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

3.236 

9.  68 

9.99 

9.04-  10.44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

58 

47 

54 

156 

183 

168 

482 

264 

538 

1006 

111 

54 

94 

15 

STATIONARY  engineers . 

1 .264 

9.  66 

10.  10 

8.43-  10.90 

_ 

5 

2 

1 

1 

10 

29 

35 

32 

109 

1  92 

61 

68 

64 

92 

62 

282 

93 

97 

26 

- 

3  J 

NANUF  ACTURING . 

736 

9.  03 

8.  R4 

8.41-  10.13 

- 

5 

1 

1 

1 

10 

29 

35 

22 

65 

181 

31 

67 

54 

78 

45 

88 

14 

9 

- 

~ 

nonmanufacturing . 

528 

1C.  55 

10.90 

10.25-  11.22 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

44 

11 

33 

1 

10 

14 

17 

194 

79 

88 

26 

~ 

3 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

66 

8.  81 

8.60 

7.84-  9.49 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

17 

1 

17 

- 

9 

- 

“ 

12 

~ 

— 

SERVICES . 

200 

10.  84 

10.95 

10.89-  11.63 

~ 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

10 

7 

- 

~ 

4 

12 

68 

60 

24 

BOILER  TENDERS . 

353 

8.  10 

7.91 

7.46-  9.24 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

31 

20 

29 

76 

28 

36 

18 

84 

16 

- 

8 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

261 

7.77 

7.  48 

7.29-  8.27 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

31 

20 

26 

72 

28 

26 

18 

1« 

12 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFA  CTURIN6 . 

92 

9.  03 

9.  24 

9.24-  9.39 

1 

3 

4 

10 

70 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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ble  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


CKDRIVERS....... ••••••••••••• 

M  AN  UF  A  C  T  U  RI N  G ••••••••••••••• • 

NON MANUFACTURING.  •••••••••••• 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES* •••••••••• 

WHOLESALE  TRADE . 

retail  traoe . 

RUCK  HR1 VERSe  L 1 6 HT  TRUCK . 

MANUF ACTURING . 

nonmanufacturing . 

RUCKORIVERS.  MEOIUM  TRUCK.... 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING............. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

RUCKDRIVERSt  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

MAN  UF  ACTURINE...... •••••••••• 

nonmanufacturing . 

RUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 
MAN  UF  ACTURING..... ••••••••••• 

nonmanufacturing. ............ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

wholesale  traoe . 


[PPE  . . 

MANUFACTURING...  . 
NONMANUFACTURING. 


CEIVERS . 

MANUF ACTURING.. •  • 
non»anufacturing. 
retail  TRADE... 


IPPlRS  AN0  RECEIVERS. 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING.... 


REHOUSEMEN . 

MANUFACTURING . 

N0NM1NUFACTURING. .. 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 


OER  FILLERS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

WHOLESALE  TRADE........* 

RETAIL  TRAOE . 


Hourly  earnings  4 

UUMRER 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean2 

Median2 

diddle  range  2 

2.90 

A  NO 

INOER 

3.00 

13*554 

*9.  94 

*10.35 

*9.77-* 

10.40 

1*755 

9.  47 

9.87 

9.14- 

10.05 

- 

11.799 

10.01 

10.35 

9.77- 

10.40 

8*512 

10.13 

ID.  35 

10.02- 

10.40 

2.506 

9.83 

10.25 

9.60- 

10.40 

- 

619 

9.  51 

10.35 

10.25- 

10.42 

— 

414 

7.86 

7.63 

5.69- 

10.10 

- 

125 

8.C9 

9.88 

6.66- 

10.10 

289 

7.  76 

7.63 

5.68- 

10.10 

~ 

3*038 

9.45 

9.42 

9.42- 

10.33 

- 

473 

9.19 

9.14 

9.14- 

9.93 

~ 

2*565 

9.  50 

9.42 

9.42- 

10.35 

~ 

l  .890 

9.73 

9.42 

9.42- 

10.35 

~ 

876 

9.73 

10.25 

9.88- 

10.25 

- 

254 

9.  44 

9.  88 

8.37- 

9.88 

~ 

622 

9.  84 

10.  25 

10.25- 

10.25 

~ 

8.821 

ID.  23 

10.35 

10.35- 

10.40 

- 

595 

9.78 

9.64 

9.60- 

10.35 

- 

8.226 

10.27 

13.40 

10.35- 

10.40 

~ 

6.339 

10.  31 

10.  35 

10.35- 

10.40 

- 

1.493 

10.10 

10.  40 

9.68- 

10.40 

— 

1.161 

7.  26 

7.33 

6.03- 

8.64 

- 

555 

6.  52 

6.  25 

5.95- 

7.19 

- 

606 

7.93 

8.64 

7.50- 

8.64 

” 

1  .681 

6.  50 

6.51 

5.61- 

7.55 

- 

723 

6.  31 

6.  C8 

5.25- 

7.35 

- 

958 

6.65 

6.75 

5.75- 

7.68 

560 

6.59 

6.81 

5.88- 

7.58 

* 

747 

6.  31 

6.  35 

5.13- 

7.28 

- 

582 

6.  19 

6.  33 

4.72- 

7.09 

- 

165 

6.72 

6.65 

5.38- 

7.69 

— 

3.259 

6.70 

7.00 

5.50- 

8.31 

- 

1.621 

6.  20 

6.  21 

5.50- 

7.14 

1.638 

7.  20 

8.08 

6.22- 

8.51 

273 

8.  41 

8.  31 

8.25- 

8.99 

” 

6.906 

7.00 

7.60 

5.50- 

8.55 

- 

2.372 

5.  93 

5.95 

4.99- 

6.82 

- 

.  4.534 

7.  56 

8.  35 

7.24- 

8.55 

- 

.  3.349 

8.  37 

8.55 

8.35- 

8.55 

“ 

.  897 

5.53 

5.  50 

4.05- 

7.64 

Nt.HREB  OP  UOR«ER9  RECE  I  VI NE  STR»  I  f=MT- T I  RE  HOURLT  F.RRIMES  (IN  QOLt«RS»  OP- 


3.03  3.20  3. AO  3.60 

3.20  3.43  3.60  3.80 


20 

20 

20 


12 

12 


76 

36 

40 


12 


12 

12 


12 

12 


93 

93 


49 

16 

33 


10 

10 

12 

t  2 

54 

12 

42 


284 

78 

206 


43 

18 

25 

1 


43 

18 

25 


47 

19 

28 

13 

75 

74 

1 

214 

164 

50 


236 

60 

176 

72 

29 


11 

11 

44 

22 

2? 

15 

32 

30 

2 

105 

46 

59 


28  5 
165 
120 


29 

4 

25 

22 

22 

2 

2 

2 


12 

8 

4 

109 

64 

45 

23 

38 

32 

6 

58 

14 

44 


324 

240 

84 


32 

13 

19 

146 

110 

36 
21 

85 

48 

37 

83 

81 

2 


55 


68 


,  40  5 

.  80  6 

.20  6 

.  60  7 

.00  7 

.40  7 

.80  8 

.20  8 

.60  9 

.00  9.90  9.8010.2010.60 

AND 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

“ 

* 

“ 

OVER 

,  BO  6 

.20  6 

.60  7 

.00  7 

.40  7 

.80  8 

•  2C  8 

.60  9 

.00  9 

.90  9.8010.2010.60 

46 

18 

53 

214 

26 

124 

110 

192 

163 

367  2591  778  8703 

139 

1  8 

13 

10 

32 

16 

19 

25 

84 

18 

316  266  538  370 

12 

28 

5 

43 

182 

10 

105 

85 

108 

145 

51  2275  2*0  8333 

127 

2 

2 

- 

91 

23 

95 

- 

96  1679  20*  6265 

102 

_ 

180 

_ 

_ 

12 

4 

127 

-  589  31  1563 

- 

- 

4 

43 

10 

3 

- 

9 

1 

-  10  5  *85 

— 

40 

1 

16 

19 

9 

69 

10 

- 

- 

35  *4  99 

- 

12 

1 

19 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39  27 

“ 

28 

1 

15 

- 

“ 

69 

1C 

“ 

-  35  5  72 

6 

13 

6 

1  85 

11 

11 

69 

66 

15 

286  1287  120  935 

25 

6 

13 

6 

3 

5 

- 

5 

1 

6 

286  5  120  17 

“ 

_ 

1  82 

6 

11 

64 

65 

9 

-  1282  -  918 

25 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

2 

60 

~ 

-  1062  -  753 

— 

28 

8 

4 

_ 

1 

108 

_ 

58  5  148  516 

- 

8 

_ 

_ 

1 

65 

- 

12  5  11*  *9 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

4 

- 

- 

43 

- 

*6  -  3*  *67 

“ 

_ 

27 

16 

3 

130 

20  121*  273  7020 

114 

_ 

_ 

16 

16 

3 

11 

15  256  72  19* 

12 

_ 

11 

_ 

- 

119 

5  958  201  6826 

102 

_ 

_ 

_ 

-  612  196  5*29 

102 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

119 

-  396  5  1023 

“ 

88 

176 

104 

81 

79 

100 

29 

93 

333 

17  -  -  1 

- 

87 

157 

88 

54 

52 

45 

19 

12 

8 

11  -  “  1 

1 

19 

16 

27 

27 

55 

10 

81 

325 

6 

159 

167 

181 

113 

181 

205 

99 

201 

1 

- 

- 

62 

102 

85 

27 

49 

58 

55 

66 

1 

—  —  -  ” 

97 

65 

96 

83 

132 

147 

44 

135 

“ 

—  ”  “  “ 

41 

49 

58 

52 

50 

147 

44 

23 

“ 

—  —  - 

60 

34 

84 

60 

77 

63 

2C 

22 

41 

6 

26 

56 

33 

81 

43 

67 

31 

16 

1 1 

22 

-  -  -  - 

26 

4 

1 

3 

17 

10 

32 

4 

11 

19 

6  -  -  - 

398 

154 

304 

1  52 

366 

176 

143 

706 

173 

32  36 

390 

90 

175 

136 

161 

114 

87 

92 

11 

32  4 

8 

64 

129 

16 

2C5 

62 

56 

614 

162 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

13 

92 

120 

-  -  - 

444 

381 

330 

1  99 

361 

354 

348 

2085 

403 

395  9  29  1 

256 

275 

311 

172 

339 

64 

58 

7 

1 

29  9  29  1 

188 

106 

19 

27 

52 

290 

290 

2078 

402 

316  - 

26 

52 

1 

12 

22 

64 

276 

2070 

400 

316 

149 

54 

18 

15 

4 

226 

2 

8 

2 

-  -  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables 


Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings  4 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING 


STRAIGHT-TINE  HOURLY  EARNING*  (IN  DOLLAR**  OF-- 


J. 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


SMIPPIN6  PACKERS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

nonmanufacturing . 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER* . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

WHOLESALE  TRADE . 

RETAIL  TRADE . 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

WHOLESALE  TRADE . 

RETAIL  TRAOE . 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) . 

MANUFACTURING . 

6UARDS . 

MANUF ACTURI NG . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

FINANCE . 

SERVICES . 

6UAR0S •  CLASS  A . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

FINANCE . 

6UAR0S  v  CLASS  B . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

SERVICES . 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS. 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

wholesale  trade . 

RETAIL  TRADE . . 

finance . . 

services . 


Number 

of 

worker! 

Mein  2 

Median2 

Middle  range 

2 

2.90 
A  NO 
UNDER 
3.00 

3.00 

3. 2D 

3.20 

3.40 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

3.80 

3.80 

4.20 

4.20 

4.60 

4.60 

5.00 

5.00 

5.40 

5.  40 

5.83 

5.  80 

6.  20 

6.20 

6.60 

6.  60 

7.03 

7.00 

7.40 

7.40 

7.80 

7.8" 

8.2C 

8.20 

8.60 

8.60 

9.00 

9.00 

9.40 

9.40  9.8010.2010.4 

-  *N( 

nvf 

9.801 0.2010.60 

4*444 

*5.  90 

*5.53 

*4.41- 

*7.63 

10 

29 

65 

37 

212 

566 

29  6 

42  2 

515 

323 

226 

150 

165 

231 

320 

179 

615 

51 

8 

2 

8 

4 

1 

3.052 

5.76 

5.25 

4.51- 

7.10 

- 

- 

36 

24 

106 

410 

250 

337 

487 

263 

IOC 

82 

1  4h 

211 

85 

157 

307 

24 

6 

2 

8 

4 

1 

1  .392 

6.  20 

6.  22 

4.20- 

8.06 

10 

29 

29 

13 

1  06 

156 

46 

85 

28 

63 

126 

68 

19 

2C 

235 

22 

308 

27 

2 

- 

- 

- 

17.  ABB 

7.68 

7.68 

5.92- 

10.12 

25 

27 

62 

68 

219 

502 

653 

715 

877 

1388 

1235 

843 

877 

516 

1  388 

723 

706 

745 

265 

433 

34  ?0 

2082 

6 .849 

6.11 

6.15 

5.01- 

7.01 

- 

- 

- 

26 

48 

381 

599 

506 

673 

773 

762 

685 

636 

188 

742 

221 

503 

70 

_ 

14 

12 

10 

10.639 

8.69 

10.09 

7.63- 

10.12 

25 

27 

62 

42 

171 

121 

54 

209 

204 

315 

473 

158 

241 

328 

646 

499 

203 

675 

265 

419 

3408 

2072 

6.154 

9.  97 

10.12 

10.12- 

10.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 

6 

61 

263 

- 

- 

172 

41 

220 

3324 

2024 

2 

2.306 

7.67 

7.82 

6.05- 

8.77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

45 

73 

3  56 

2 

105 

16 

68 

487 

174 

375 

224 

_ 

_ 

48 

2.110 

6.  38 

6.25 

5.04- 

7.68 

25 

27 

62 

39 

137 

119 

50 

58 

153 

241 

109 

152 

128 

136 

2  22 

12 

29 

128 

- 

199 

84 

8.950 

7.01 

6.71 

5.99- 

8.34 

- 

- 

- 

13 

13 

107 

124 

307 

488 

760 

951 

1089 

11  29 

599 

497 

326 

1205 

368 

650 

301 

11 

1 

6.798 

6.81 

6.66 

5.99- 

7.77 

- 

- 

- 

13 

13 

44 

79 

181 

384 

635 

872 

882 

1104 

585 

363 

279 

977 

338 

23 

3 

11 

_ 

1 

2.152 

7.  66 

8.35 

6.02- 

9.32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

63 

45 

126 

104 

125 

79 

207 

25 

1  4 

134 

47 

228 

30 

627 

298 

_ 

_ 

1.469 

7.  66 

8.35 

6.35- 

9.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

31 

124 

34 

t  02 

- 

198 

4 

4 

36 

34 

214 

30 

627 

_ 

_ 

_ 

550 

8.  24 

9.50 

7.50- 

9.50 

~ 

~ 

~ 

7 

1  4 

2 

7 

66 

9 

21 

1C 

89 

13 

1  4 

- 

298 

" 

925 

6.  99 

7.08 

6.00- 

8.19 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

31 

12 

100 

57 

71 

54 

105 

97 

104 

65 

227 

2 

639 

7.  11 

7.08 

6.00- 

8  •  4 1 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

12 

58 

15 

51 

9 

87 

88 

- 

35 

221 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

11.304 

4.  12 

3.35 

3.15- 

4.70 

1464 

1  497 

3615 

477 

177 

387 

56  8 

823 

359 

270 

302 

196 

266 

214 

185 

104 

14? 

209 

44 

5 

_ 

1.350 

6.  12 

5.74 

5.05- 

6.89 

- 

12 

- 

- 

7 

41 

127 

124 

237 

1  34 

105 

100 

137 

42 

24 

33 

99 

128 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

9.954 

3.85 

3.  35 

3.15- 

4.10 

1464 

1485 

3615 

477 

170 

346 

441 

699 

122 

136 

197 

96 

129 

172 

161 

71 

43 

81 

44 

5 

_ 

1  4  C 

8.00 

7.94 

7.74- 

8.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

10 

53 

2* 

24 

8 

13 

1 

_ 

_ 

878 

5.  22 

4.85 

4.30- 

6.20 

- 

32 

7 

45 

34 

66 

167 

126 

38 

70 

70 

45 

25 

137 

40 

6 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

8.292 

3.42 

3.  35 

3. OB- 

3.35 

1464 

1  453 

3596 

422 

130 

255 

261 

563 

25 

44 

12 

9 

58 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.116 

4.35 

3.50 

3.20- 

4.70 

204 

830 

1395 

268 

99 

285 

328 

673 

43 

87 

60 

108 

1  44 

139 

142 

66 

76 

120 

44 

5 

_ 

351 

6.75 

6.68 

6.0C- 

8.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

16 

7 

12 

21 

32 

64 

55 

31 

6 

18 

36 

39 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4.765 

4.  18 

3.  35 

3.20- 

4.70 

204 

830 

1395 

268 

99 

271 

312 

666 

31 

66 

28 

44 

89 

108 

136 

48 

4Q 

81 

44 

5 

_ 

_ 

82 

8.  24 

8.24 

7.74- 

8.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

29 

7 

22 

8 

13 

1 

_ 

_ 

567 

5.31 

4.76 

4.31- 

7.07 

_ 

32 

7 

21 

34 

142 

102 

21 

14 

14 

19 

1  4 

102 

39 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.720 

4.  21 

3.35 

3.35- 

5.14 

461 

189 

2031 

209 

76 

102 

240 

150 

316 

183 

242 

88 

1  22 

75 

43 

38 

66 

89 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

999 

5.  90 

5.40 

4.90- 

6.88 

- 

12 

- 

- 

7 

27 

111 

117 

225 

113 

73 

36 

82 

11 

18 

15 

63 

89 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.721 

3.  76 

3.  35 

3.30- 

3.46 

461 

177 

2031 

2C9 

69 

75 

129 

33 

91 

70 

169 

52 

45 

64 

25 

23 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

58 

7.66 

7.78 

7.74- 

7.94 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

8 

24 

18 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.009 

3.33 

3.  35 

3.20- 

3.35 

461 

177 

2019 

154 

50 

18 

93 

3 

21 

- 

12 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16.647 

5.  30 

5.42 

4.47- 

5.82 

149 

27 

495 

957 

519 

1205 

1227 

B  67 

2407 

4159 

2265 

460 

641 

281 

287 

400 

47 

1  4 

142 

4 

83 

11 

5.407 

5.  76 

5.77 

5.00- 

6.40 

12 

- 

40 

27 

186 

247 

286 

486 

827 

6  20 

1C  39 

443 

459 

88 

265 

354 

31 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 .240 

5.08 

5.32 

4.11- 

5.69 

1  37 

27 

455 

93C 

333 

958 

941 

381 

1580 

3539 

1226 

20 

1  82 

193 

22 

46 

16 

14 

142 

4 

83 

11 

711 

6.  60 

5.90 

5.49- 

7.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

5 

162 

ICO 

1  22 

2 

22 

170 

16 

8 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

83 

1  1 

383 

6.  56 

6.69 

5.30- 

7.89 

- 

- 

6 

- 

2 

4 

44 

33 

8 

22 

- 

1  56 

6 

- 

36 

1  6 

1  4 

36 

_ 

_ 

1.082 

5.01 

4.75 

4.10- 

5.72 

- 

9 

IB 

21 

81 

158 

213 

107 

57 

210 

1  36 

14 

2 

17 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

31 

_ 

_ 

_ 

676 

5.  34 

5.  59 

5.06- 

5.69 

13 

13 

l 

1 

1 

39 

1  1 

70 

45 

384 

92 

4 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8.388 

4.  88 

5.  32 

4. CO- 

5.49 

124 

5 

430 

90  8 

249 

751 

673 

166 

1308 

2823 

876 

75 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement. 


and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean*  ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLBOOK*  AND 
P0WERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MF  N 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MATFRIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN  —  CONTINUED 

maintenance  carpenters . . 

««  8 

'9.26 

TRUCKORIVERS.. . . . ••••••••• 

13*441 
1  *739 
1  1  *732 

*9.95 

9.47 

10.02 

7*931 

*6.85 

manufacturing . 

231 

8.32 

NONMANU^ACTURING . 

217 

1C. 27 

6*152 

6.7  0 

1  .469 

7.66 

MAINTENANCE  electricians . 

2  t  7  8  3 

9.41 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

MANUF ACTURI NG . 

2*057 

9.14 

613 

9.53 

8  8  0 

7. Cl 

NONMANUC ACTURING . 

726 

10.15 

7.89 

8.09 

7.79 

7.16 

maintenance  painters . 

293 

8.83 

125 

269 

4. 33 

MANUFACTURING . 

187 

8.42 

NONMAN UPACTURIN6 . 

106 

9.56 

l  *2C1 

6.04 

TRUCKORI VERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK . 

7*519 

3.71 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS . 

2*021 

9.09 

473 

9.19 

5.11 

manufacturing . 

1  .747 

8.97 

6  •  5  C  3 

3.44 

1*825 

9.75 

4*352 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY).. 

4.270 

8.62 

«  .  1C 

6.54 

MANUFACTURING...... . ••••••• 

3*829 

8.48 

876 

254 

9.73 

9.44 

9.84 

13.24 

9.82 

10.27 

IC.31 

1^.10 

299 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

44  1 

9.86 

3*753 

4  5  C 

3. PC 

■>.2« 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 
(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . 

2.44  4 

9.79 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILFR.... 

GUARDS*  class  b: 

5.88 

MANUF  ACTURI NB . 

8.86 

579 
8*221 
6*334 
1  *493 

NONMAN U ^ACTURING..... . . . 

10.03 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS.... 

9,956 

5.36 

5.75 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

1  *28  3 

10.21 

43? 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS . 

7  C  5 

9.28 

7.18 

6.85 

manufacturing.. . 

9.01 

951 

477 

7.39 

NONMANUPACTURING . . . 

99 

10.92 

MAINTENANCE  sheet-metal  workers.... 
MANUFACTURING . 

147 
1  4  7 

9.38 

9.38 

receivers: 

MATFRIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

MILLWRIGHTS . 

1  *060 

9.26 

627 

523 

6.21 

6.07 

warehousemen: 

5.99 

MANUFACTURING. . 

1  .050 

9.27 

13  6 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS . 

779 

6.95 

2*840 

1*471 

6.86 

6.19 

7.58 

8.42 

7.50 

6.08 

8.21 

8.49 

6.17 

MANUFACTURING . 

464 

6.77 

5.47 

shipping  PACKERS: 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM).. 
MANUFACTURING . 

1.069 

8.83 

263 

5*397 

l  *782 
3*615 

4.92 

l  .069 

8.83 

guards: 

3*153 

3.150 

9.68 

9.68 

NONMA  NUP A  CTURI NG. ••••••••••••••• 

GUARDS*  CLASS  b: 

83 

5.77 

stationary  engineers . 

1*146 

9.58 

8.99 

SHIPPING  PACKERS.... . . 

2*917 

janitors*  porters*  ano  cleaners: 

443 

10.52 

8.89 

10.84 

2*041 

5.92 

25a 

5.55 

876 

6.75 

3,937 

5.05 

SERVICES . 

200 

15*000 

5,730 

7.86 

BOILER  TENDERS.... . . . 

333 

261 

8.04 

7.77 

6.03 

9  •  2  7  r 

8.99 

6*067 
1  *957 

10.31 

7.71 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups. 


Chicago,  III.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

June  1 972  to 

May  1973 

May  1973 
to 

May  1974 

May  1974 
to 

May  1975 

May  1975 
to 

May  1976 

May  1976 
to 

May  1977 

May  1977 
to 

May  1978 

May  1978 
to 

May  1979 

1 1  -  month 

increase 

Annual  rate 

of  increase 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _  __  _  __  _  __  __  __  - 

5.2 

5.7 

6.8 

8.5 

7.8 

8.0 

7.1 

7.3 

Electronic  data  processing  _  ..  ..  __  __ 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

7.6 

7.7 

6.9 

7.6 

7.0 

Industrial  nurses _ 

5.0 

5.5 

6.5 

9.6 

6.5 

7.7 

8.7 

8.3 

Skilled  maintenance  trades.  __  _ _ _ 

5.7 

6.2 

8.1 

10.2 

8.2 

8.5 

8.6 

8.0 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

7.1 

7.8 

8.3 

9.8 

9.5 

10.4 

8.7 

8.3 

Manufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

5.2 

5.7 

6.7 

9.0 

7.6 

8.1 

7.5 

7.2 

Electronic  data  processing.  __  __  _  _ 

(6) 

(‘) 

(6) 

9.6 

7.6 

6.3 

7.1 

7.1 

Industrial  nurses _  _  _ 

4.6 

5.0 

6.4 

9.4 

6.5 

7.1 

9.4 

8.4 

Skilled  maintenance  trades _ 

4.8 

5.2 

8.7 

10.8 

8.1 

8.4 

9.0 

8.2 

Unskilled  plant  workers _  _  —  _  _.  - 

5.9 

6.5 

8.1 

10.6 

8.8 

10.1 

9.1 

8.7 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _ 

5.2 

5.7 

6.9 

8.1 

7.9 

8.0 

7.0 

7.4 

Electronic  data  processing _ 

<6) 

(6) 

(M 

6.5 

7.7 

7.4 

7.9 

7.1 

Industrial  nurses _  __  _ 

7.2 

7.9 

7.0 

10.2 

6.7 

9.6 

6.6 

7.9 

Unskilled  plant  workers.  __  __  __  -  — 

8.0 

8.8 

8.4 

9.3 

9.9 

10.6 

8.5 

8.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Tran- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen¬ 

gers 

Switch¬ 

board 

oper¬ 

ators 

Switch¬ 

board 

oper- 

ator- 

recep- 

tionists 

Order  clerks 

Accounting 

clerks 

Bookkeeping- 

machine 

operators 

Billing- 

machine 

billers 

Payroll 

Key  entry 
operators 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

clerks 

Class  A 

Class  B 

secretaries.  CLASS  a - 

100 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B - 

116 

ie: 

secretaries.  CLASS  C - 

128 

116 

100 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  3 - 

1  A  4 

123 

114 

100 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  e - 

158 

131 

117 

113 

100 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR - 

145 

139 

1  22 

116 

116 

103 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL - 

155 

14? 

133 

1  20 

114 

114 

1  OD 

TRANSCRIRING-MACHINr  TYPISTS-- 

153 

141 

136 

116 

119 

116 

1C4 

100 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A - 

148 

137 

129 

119 

112 

107 

13? 

131 

100 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  « - 

183 

16? 

147 

1  32 

124 

125 

118 

115 

115 

100 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  a - 

159 

141 

133 

1  29 

115 

107 

103 

99 

102 

89 

100 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  R - 

199 

174 

151 

1  39 

131 

132 

1  25 

125 

120 

105 

124 

ICO 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  3 - 

209 

t  87 

166 

l  46 

144 

145 

1  3? 

129 

121 

115 

141 

122 

100 

MESSENGERS - 

198 

17? 

156 

1  44 

137 

139 

1  24 

124 

123 

109 

129 

108 

98 

ICO 

SWITCHROARO  OPERATORS - 

151 

1  38 

126 

119 

107 

133 

99 

96 

100 

92 

96 

83 

80 

81 

100 

SUITCHROARO  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTI0N1 STS - 

156 

140 

130 

1  16 

114 

119 

1  C4 

135 

105 

91 

100 

85 

85 

85 

102 

100 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

112 

99 

9  fl 

85 

81 

82 

83 

(6) 

71 

65 

73 

62 

(6) 

70 

78 

73 

100 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  R - 

142 

1  33 

127 

111 

112 

105 

99 

91 

97 

90 

91 

78 

81 

87 

100 

100 

134 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

137 

12? 

111 

101 

96 

93 

88 

87 

89 

78 

92 

70 

71 

75 

86 

91 

1  20 

89 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B - 

158 

145 

129 

1 17 

109 

108 

99 

103 

132 

90 

1  ?  3 

88 

85 

86 

101 

102 

144 

104 

119 

100 

bookkeeping-machine 

OPERATORS.  CLASS  A - 

168 

134 

110 

(6) 

93 

(6) 

(  6) 

76 

83 

81 

(6» 

75 

75 

69 

93 

83 

(6) 

85 

94 

87 

133 

BOOKKEEPINS-MACHI NE 

OPERATORS.  CLASS  R - 

185 

157 

129 

119 

112 

105 

(  6> 

107 

98 

89 

1C  4 

86 

80 

86 

91 

108 

117 

104 

112 

99 

(  6  > 

103 

BILLING-MACHINE  BILLERS - 

162 

145 

125 

1  17 

116 

(6) 

ICC 

94 

(6) 

87 

98 

91 

88 

95 

92 

103 

117 

(6  ) 

112 

100 

<6) 

(6) 

100 

PAYROLL  CLERKS - 

134 

l  20 

114 

1C3 

99 

97 

93 

92 

91 

80 

90 

78 

71 

76 

86 

92 

117 

90 

100 

89 

90 

94 

96 

103 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A — 

142 

t  28 

117 

105 

101 

102 

91 

95 

93 

82 

94 

79 

73 

76 

96 

95 

135 

91 

106 

91 

138 

9? 

88 

108 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R — 

160 

145 

132 

1  20 

111 

120 

t  07 

130 

103 

90 

101 

90 

80 

83 

105 

97 

1  32 

101 

115 

102 

120 

101 

94 

113 

118 

100 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  .  CUSS  R - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) •  CL»SS  C - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  A - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  R - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  C - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  8 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  A - 

ORAFTERS.  CLASS  B - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C - 

drafter-tracers - 

electronics  technicians. 

CLASS  A - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  R - 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 


Computer  systems  analysts  (business) 

Computer  programmers  (business) 

Computer  operators 

Drafters 

Electronics 

echnicians 

Registered 

nurses 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

tracers 

Class  A 

Class  B 

103 

120 

133 

1  38 

118 

too 

117 

ICO 

87 

103 

143 

123 

102 

12? 

130 

l  67 

1  38 

112 

147 

121 

ICO 

156 

135 

117 

139 

112 

98 

IOC 

179 

157 

140 

163 

125 

1  1? 

12C 

100 

207 

1  80 

1  55 

189 

156 

1  32 

141 

123 

100 

143 

121 

99 

112 

97 

76 

87 

77 

67 

100 

163 

135 

115 

128 

113 

91 

103 

86 

78 

118 

100 

1  88 

1  60 

1  36 

15H 

13C 

105 

124 

105 

97 

145 

123 

100 

214 

192 

1  39 

17? 

155 

(6) 

157 

136 

1  17 

168 

138 

120 

ICO 

1  24 

(  6) 

9C 

(6  ) 

IC1 

(6) 

81 

67 

(6» 

98 

83 

65 

(  6) 

100 

1  47 

147 

(6) 

129 

105 

(6) 

103 

81 

76 

114 

98 

73 

(6) 

(6) 

130 

1  60 

131 

118 

136 

115 

95 

135 

89 

77 

117 

101 

85 

7? 

124 

110 

ICO 

See  note  under  table  A-9  and  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Mechanics 

Pipefitters 

Sheet- metal 
workers 

Millwrights 

Trades  helpers 

Machine-tool 

operators 

(toolroom) 

Tool  and  die 
makers 

Stationary 

engineers 

Boiler  tenders 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS - 

100 

maintenance  electricians - 

97 

100 

maintenance  painters - 

105 

105 

130 

maintenance  machinists - 

93 

100 

92 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

<nachineryi - 

100 

103 

97 

10* 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) - 

10? 

105 

98 

103 

100 

100 

maintenance  pipefitters - 

9  R 

101 

96 

105 

100 

99 

100 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL 

WORKERS - 

99 

102 

96 

104 

99 

100 

100 

100 

MILLWRIGHTS - 

9B 

103 

96 

104 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  helpers - 

119 

13* 

11* 

136 

126 

126 

130 

122 

120 

too 

machine-tool  operators 

( TOOLROOM) - 

99 

101 

96 

102 

99 

98 

98 

101 

100 

81 

100 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS - 

88 

93 

90 

93 

92 

90 

93 

93 

93 

68 

9  1 

100 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS - 

99 

1  03 

95 

99 

97 

94 

100 

99 

99 

80 

1C? 

106 

ICC 

BOILER  TENDERS - 

UD 

110 

106 

116 

103 

102 

113 

109 

108 

90 

1  C  7 

120 

118 

10C 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


Truck  drivers 

Shippers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

Warehousemen 

Order  fillers 

Shipping 

packers 

Material 

handling 

laborers 

Forklift 

operators 

Power- truck 
operators 
(other  than 
forklift) 

Guards 

Janitors,  porters 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

Class  A 

Class  B 

and  cleaners 

TRUCK0RI VERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK - 

ICO 

TRUCK3RI VERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK - 

96 

100 

TRUCK0RIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK - 

89 

93 

100 

TRUCKOR I  VERS*  TR A  CTO R- TR A IL E R . 

(6) 

97 

99 

100 

SHIPPERS - 

(6) 

117 

(6) 

171 

100 

RECEIVERS - 

110 

(  6) 

136 

14  9 

103 

100 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS - 

1  1  3 

114 

(6) 

123 

93 

91 

100 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 

108 

1  1  1 

(6) 

123 

106 

1  C  3 

97 

100 

ORDER  FILLERS - 

129 

157 

165 

139 

108 

106 

125 

104 

100 

SHIPPING  PACKERS - 

112 

159 

(6) 

189 

111 

109 

114 

108 

98 

100 

MATERIAL  HAN0LINE  LABORERS - 

117 

114 

1  26 

11  4 

113 

1  C  4 

112 

111 

99 

100 

100 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

(6) 

129 

1  35 

128 

101 

96 

100 

102 

95 

97 

95 

100 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

(OTHER  THAN  FORKLIFT) - 

110 

l  C  5 

<  6) 

(6  » 

102 

100 

94 

97 

91 

96 

93 

98 

100 

GUARDS  *  CLASS  A - 

96 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

131 

91 

88 

95 

100 

72 

93 

84 

101 

95 

100 

6UAR0S.  CLASS  B - 

116 

166 

212 

211 

113 

110 

114 

112 

126 

107 

111 

118 

1  07 

I  43 

100 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  «N0 

CLEANERS - 

139 

162 

178 

125 

121 

115 

117 

117 

1  17 

105 

108 

111 

1  1  2 

1  20 

101 

ICC 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables 
directly  above  in  the 
are  15  percent  below 
See  appendix  A 


A- 8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within 
heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in 
earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub, 
for  method  of  computation. 


establishments.  For 
the  stub.  Similarly, 


example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for 
a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation 


the  occupation 
in  the  heading 
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lrnings:  Large  establishments 


ib le  A-10.  Weekly 

earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments 

,  Chicago 

III 

,  May  1979 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(ftandard) 

Weekly  earning* 

(ft  an  da  rd) 

NtIMRER  OF 

WORKERS 

rfceivtne  straight 

-TINE 

WEEKLY  EARNINES  (IN 

DOLLARS!  OF — 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range 

2 

100 

ANO 

UNDER 

110 

110 

120 

120 

130 

30 

4  0 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

183 

190 

190 

200 

203 

223 

223 

243 

240 

260 

26C 

280 

280 

30C 

300 

320 

320 

340 

340 

360 

360 

380 

380  400 

ANO 

OVFR 

400 

RETIRIES . 

12.442 

39.0 

*251.00 

*242.00 

*210. 00-*282.30 

4 

1  3 

60 

218 

394 

603 

698 

2059 

1901 

1896 

1405 

962 

799 

384 

405 

305 

?01 

135 

BANIIF  ACTURI  NF . 

4*857 

39.0 

257.50 

244.30 

213.00- 

288. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

32 

129 

231 

234 

824 

814 

720 

515 

320 

203 

188 

202 

196 

178 

62 

NON*»NUFACTURINE . 

7.585 

38.  5 

247.00 

241.50 

208.00- 

278.53 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1  3 

51 

1  86 

265 

372 

464 

1235 

1087 

1176 

890 

64? 

596 

196 

203 

109 

23 

73 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

1 .398 

39.  5 

306.00 

305.00 

273.30- 

343.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

18 

55 

81 

74 

75 

125 

292 

83 

150 

68 

11 

6  1 

ECRETARIES.  CLASS  A . 

934 

39.0 

319.00 

313.00 

278.50- 

363.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

6 

37 

88 

109 

115 

169 

76 

73 

55 

130 

46 

BANUF  ACTURI  NF . 

431 

39.  5 

335.50 

342. 50 

285.00- 

390.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

34 

57 

26 

•  7 

40 

36 

32 

122 

26 

R0MMANUPACTURIN6 . 

473 

38.  5 

304. 00 

301. CO 

274.50- 

324.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

27 

54 

52 

89 

122 

36 

37 

23 

8 

20 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

144 

39.  5 

334.50 

315. CD 

308.50- 

358.50 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

4 

14 

52 

14 

28 

9 

4 

13 

ecretaries.  class  8 . 

2.174 

39.0 

266. 50 

256.00 

230.50- 

292.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

17 

55 

266 

401 

409 

309 

237 

173 

63 

73 

94 

30 

35 

BANUF  ACTURI MS . 

77* 

39.0 

275.50 

262.00 

233.  O'1- 

307.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

5 

13 

93 

127 

130 

91 

96 

67 

35 

28 

42 

22 

23 

non*anuc  a  ct jri ne . 

l  •  398 

38.  5 

261.50 

253.00 

230.00- 

285.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

12 

42 

173 

274 

279 

218 

141 

106 

28 

45 

52 

8 

12 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

288 

39.  5 

299.50 

298.00 

255.00- 

316.50 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

2 

1 

13 

25 

35 

22 

50 

75 

4 

13 

38 

1 

9 

ecretaries.  class  C . 

2.989 

39.0 

258.50 

251.00 

218.50- 

291. CO 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

- 

6 

21 

51 

1  13 

1  58 

438 

464 

449 

393 

257 

194 

112 

133 

135 

30 

31 

BANtlF  ACTURI  VB . 

1 .518 

39.0 

270. CO 

259. CO 

225.00- 

308.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

47 

47 

192 

253 

228 

206 

130 

55 

88 

111 

115 

29 

12 

non«anu- acturing . 

l  .471 

38.  5 

246.50 

240.00 

210.00- 

276.00 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

6 

20 

44 

66 

111 

246 

214 

221 

187 

127 

139 

24 

22 

20 

1 

19 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

315 

39.0 

296. CO 

305.00 

273.50- 

305.00 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

1 

21 

35 

8 

27 

47 

111 

15 

14 

16 

1 

19 

ecretaries*  CLASS  0 . 

2.753 

38.  5 

227.50 

218.50 

198.50- 

247.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

75 

141 

183 

314 

714 

491 

393 

129 

65 

85 

32 

108 

8 

5 

1 

BAY  IIP  ACTURI  ME . 

1.052 

39.  0 

226. 50 

217.50 

195.50- 

247.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

24 

70 

85 

1  28 

251 

1  84 

145 

64 

29 

26 

15 

26 

7 

5 

1 

NONBANUF A  CTUR INF . 

l  .508 

38.  5 

228. 50 

218.50 

200.00- 

247.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

51 

71 

98 

186 

463 

307 

248 

65 

36 

59 

17 

82 

1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

232 

39.  5 

296.00 

310.00 

249.00- 

349.50 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

16 

19 

15 

21 

14 

3 

44 

15 

82 

l 

ecretaries*  class  e . 

1.047 

38.  5 

210. 00 

205.00 

182.00- 

232.50 

- 

- 

_ 

.. 

7 

29 

71 

119 

138 

87 

218 

167 

90 

73 

35 

8 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

HAN'T ACTURI VB . 

549 

39.  C 

214. 50 

210.50 

195.00- 

230.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

45 

64 

38 

166 

1  28 

49 

25 

15 

5 

- 

~ 

“ 

~ 

NORBANUFA cturi nf . 

498 

38.  0 

205. 50 

19C.0O 

175.30- 

236.30 

- 

- 

7 

22 

64 

74 

74 

49 

52 

39 

41 

48 

20 

3 

2 

3 

N05RAPHERS . . 

2.253 

39.0 

242. 50 

230.00 

195.00- 

290.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

36 

116 

151 

152 

187 

328 

252 

121 

210 

248 

194 

172 

44 

16 

9 

3 

-  BANUF  ACTURIMP . 

985 

39.5 

257. CO 

264.00 

205.00- 

308.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

16 

32 

52 

38 

64 

113 

88 

66 

130 

90 

131 

131 

24 

6 

“ 

- 

non*anufacturins . 

1 .258 

39.0 

231.00 

217.00 

1 89.30- 

276.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

20 

84 

99 

114 

1  23 

215 

164 

55 

80 

158 

63 

41 

20 

10 

9 

3 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

433 

39.  5 

293.50 

291.53 

277.00- 

310.30 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

1 

2 

8 

14 

15 

10 

57 

155 

61 

37 

20 

10 

9 

3 

TENOGRAPHERS*  senior . 

1.192 

39.  0 

249.00 

236.00 

206.00- 

285.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

40 

64 

50 

67 

211 

205 

86 

141 

69 

59 

134 

35 

15 

9 

3 

BANIIF  ACTURI  NE . 

525 

39.  5 

266. CO 

269.50 

220.50- 

317.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

15 

20 

33 

81 

69 

53 

109 

56 

42 

119 

19 

6 

• 

“ 

N0N"ANUFACTURINP . 

557 

38.  5 

230.00 

220.00 

196.00- 

2 42.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

38 

49 

30 

34 

130 

136 

33 

32 

13 

17 

15 

16 

9 

9 

3 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

99 

38.  5 

320.50 

318.00 

284.80- 

352.30 

- 

_ 

- 

~ 

~ 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

18 

12 

15 

11 

16 

9 

9 

3 

tevograpbers*  general . 

1  .357 

39. C 

235.00 

216.50 

1 85.30- 

290.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

14 

32 

76 

86 

102 

120 

114 

47 

35 

69 

179 

135 

38 

9 

1 

- 

- 

BANUF  ACTURI NS . 

355 

39.  0 

242. 00 

235.00 

1 82.50- 

307.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

15 

30 

36 

18 

31 

29 

19 

13 

21 

34 

89 

12 

5 

“ 

NON- anufacturine . 

701 

39.0 

231.50 

21C.00 

1 85.00- 

288.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

17 

46 

50 

84 

89 

85 

28 

22 

48 

145 

46 

26 

4 

1 

PUBLIC  utilities . 

304 

40. C 

284. 50 

290.50 

269.50- 

302.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

7 

13 

12 

9 

39 

143 

4  6 

26 

1 

NSCRIBINE-BACPINE  typists. 

4  5  0 

38.  5 

189.00 

185.00 

167.00- 

201.50 

- 

1 

- 

6 

9 

30 

73 

75 

66 

55 

100 

11 

7 

3 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

BANIIF  ACTURINE . 

229 

39.  0 

180. 50 

186.00 

174.00- 

2C2.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

17 

30 

38 

48 

26 

54 

7 

5 

3 

— 

NONBANUcACTURINE . 

221 

38.5 

189.00 

1 82.00 

162.00- 

201.80 

1 

5 

4 

13 

43 

37 

18 

29 

46 

4 

2 

14 

See  footnotes  at  end 


of  tables. 
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Table  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979  —  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TYPISTS . 

NANUF  ACTURI  MG . 

NONMANUFACTURINP. .. 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A.... 

M  A  N  UF  ACTURIN6 . 

NON" ANUFACTURINE. .. 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  *.... 

M  AN  UF  A  C  T  URI N  G . 

NONWANUFACTURINE. .. 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

FILE  CLERKS . 

MANUF  ACTURI  NE . 

NON"ANUFACTURINE. .. 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 

MANUF ACTURI N6 . 

NONMANUFACTURINP... 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  9 
MANUFACTURING . 

nonmanufacturing. .. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C, 

MANUFACTURING . . 

NONMANUFACTURINF.  ... 

MESSENGERS . . 

manufacturing . . 

NONMANUFACTURING. , 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES.. 

SUIT  CM  BO  AR  0  OPERATORS.. 

MANUFACTURING . . 

NONPANUFACTURINE. .. . 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES., 

SUITCHR0AR3  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . . 

MANUF ACTURI NE . 

NONMANUFACTURING. , 


Weekly  earnings1 

(ftandard) 

NUMBER  OF 

WORKERS  PFCEIVTNF 

STRAIGHT 

-time 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

<  IN 

oollarsi 

OF  — 

Average 

weekly 

105 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

1  70 

180 

1  90 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

woiken 

hour.1 

(standard 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

AND 

MNOER 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

113 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

1  70 

180 

190 

2  OC 

220 

247 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

363 

380 

400 

3.998 

39.0 

*187.50 

*174.00 

*155.00- 

*203.09 

1 

56 

271 

40? 

471 

605 

481 

385 

256 

378 

227 

94 

6  f 

82 

89 

108 

27 

4 

1 

1  .649 

39.  0 

196. 50 

I 80 . GO 

160. On- 

210.00 

- 

1 

38 

49 

148 

173 

205 

192 

141 

1  52 

203 

77 

36 

3r 

30 

80 

87 

2 

4 

1 

2.349 

38.  5 

181. CO 

169.00 

153.50- 

193.50 

- 

- 

1  a 

222 

254 

298 

400 

289 

244 

104 

175 

1  50 

58 

30 

52 

9 

21 

25 

_ 

_ 

197 

39.5 

253.50 

258.50 

193.50- 

292.50 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

6 

11 

20 

10 

8 

15 

6 

23 

17 

50 

5 

1 

25 

- 

- 

1.715 

39.0 

210.50 

191.50 

172.00- 

230.00 

_ 

- 

2 

10 

54 

123 

199 

219 

205 

160 

206 

1  62 

83 

48 

39 

67 

107 

26 

4 

1 

738 

39.5 

223. CO 

201. ro 

176.50- 

269.00 

- 

- 

2 

2 

12 

48 

67 

78 

67 

85 

107 

41 

29 

26 

20 

60 

87 

2 

4 

1 

977 

39.  0 

201.00 

1 89.00 

167.00- 

223.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4? 

75 

132 

141 

1  38 

75 

99 

1  21 

54 

22 

19 

7 

20 

2* 

_ 

_ 

130 

40.0 

271.50 

263.00 

231.00- 

301.00 

- 

" 

- 

- 

~ 

3 

1 

8 

4 

4 

1 

5 

21 

9 

17 

3 

- 

24 

- 

- 

2.277 

38.  5 

170.00 

161.00 

149.10- 

181.09 

_ 

1 

54 

261 

34R 

348 

402 

262 

178 

96 

172 

65 

11 

12 

4  ^ 

22 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

905 

38.  5 

175.00 

1 67.00 

15C.70- 

194. 00 

- 

1 

36 

47 

136 

125 

1  34 

114 

72 

67 

96 

36 

7 

4 

10 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 .372 

38.  5 

166.50 

I 60. OC 

146.00- 

176.00 

- 

- 

18 

214 

212 

223 

268 

1  48 

1  06 

29 

76 

29 

4 

8 

33 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

97 

39.  5 

235. CO 

219.50 

177. 5C- 

285.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

10 

12 

6 

4 

14 

1 

2 

6 

33 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1  .768 

38.5 

158.50 

144. CO 

129. JO- 

179.00 

7 

1  32 

320 

308 

235 

167 

156 

80 

75 

61 

71 

44 

27 

25 

27 

8 

12 

11 

_ 

_ 

36* 

39.0 

166.00 

1 56.00 

135.00- 

184.00 

- 

14 

6  1 

39 

46 

41 

40 

25 

15 

16 

?J 

15 

12 

10 

6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

1  .404 

38.  5 

156. 50 

140.50 

129.00- 

166.50 

7 

118 

259 

269 

189 

126 

116 

55 

60 

45 

51 

28 

15 

15 

21 

6 

11 

11 

_ 

_ 

163 

40.0 

241.00 

225.50 

188.50- 

295.50 

15 

- 

- 

10 

10 

4 

3 

4 

25 

12 

14 

15 

21 

6 

11 

11 

- 

- 

212 

38.  5 

215.00 

202.50 

177.50- 

249.00 

_ 

_ 

5 

9 

8 

11 

7 

20 

18 

25 

30 

18 

14 

13 

16 

6 

9 

1 

66 

39.  0 

231. CO 

232.50 

195.00- 

270.50 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

1 

9 

11 

5 

12 

10 

6 

2 

1 

_ 

146 

38.  5 

208. 00 

192. CO 

174.50- 

221. DO 

- 

2 

9 

8 

11 

4 

17 

17 

16 

19 

13 

2 

3 

10 

4 

8 

1 

- 

- 

754 

38.  5 

I6i.ro 

I 50.50 

136.00- 

169.00 

- 

25 

104 

108 

121 

103 

106 

36 

45 

32 

15 

17 

13 

3 

1  1 

2 

3 

13 

165 

39.0 

151.50 

142.00 

124.50- 

165.00 

- 

14 

33 

24 

2* 

19 

18 

5 

3 

6 

8 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

589 

38.  5 

164.00 

153.00 

138.00- 

171.59 

- 

11 

71 

84 

97 

84 

88 

31 

42 

26 

7 

6 

13 

3 

1  1 

2 

3 

10 

_ 

_ 

91 

40.0 

224. CO 

211.00 

158.00- 

295.50 

- 

15 

- 

- 

10 

9 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1  3 

3 

11 

2 

3 

13 

- 

- 

802 

38.  5 

141.00 

135.00 

125.00- 

148.00 

7 

107 

21  1 

191 

106 

53 

43 

24 

12 

4 

26 

9 

_ 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

133 

39.0 

152. 50 

153.00 

135.00- 

166.00 

- 

- 

25 

15 

2? 

22 

1  9 

17 

11 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

669 

38.  5 

138.50 

1 30.50 

124.50- 

140.50 

7 

107 

186 

176 

84 

31 

24 

7 

1 

3 

25 

9 

" 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  .606 

39.0 

160. 00 

149.00 

133.00- 

1 70. 30 

8 

134 

227 

217 

27  0 

211 

157 

89 

64 

46 

48 

54 

58 

11 

13 

25 

4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

422 

39.0 

173. 50 

160.00 

142.50- 

190.30 

4 

4 

55 

34 

50 

56 

63 

23 

24 

23 

20 

23 

14 

7 

2 

1  6 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1  .18* 

39.0 

155. 50 

145.20 

131.50- 

167.00 

4 

100 

172 

183 

220 

155 

94 

66 

40 

23 

28 

31 

44 

4 

1 1 

9 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

237 

39.5 

199.00 

177.50 

158.00- 

251.50 

~ 

- 

- 

6 

9 

58 

38 

14 

9 

5 

17 

13 

44 

4 

11 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

794 

39. C 

191.00 

1 80.00 

150.00- 

217.00 

- 

5 

28 

120 

39 

96 

46 

59 

69 

54 

86 

45 

48 

28 

14 

2? 

26 

9 

_ 

186 

39.0 

208. 00 

190. CO 

165.50- 

237.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

25 

17 

23 

25 

12 

25 

12 

7 

5 

3 

5 

19 

2 

_ 

_ 

608 

39.0 

185.50 

175.00 

140.00- 

215.53 

- 

5 

28 

119 

32 

71 

29 

36 

40 

42 

61 

35 

41 

23 

11 

1  7 

7 

7 

_ 

_ 

115 

39.5 

265.50 

260.00 

247.50- 

299.00 

~ 

“ 

~ 

_ 

* 

3 

2 

6 

3 

11 

30 

21 

11 

1  6 

5 

7 

- 

- 

316 

39.0 

189.00 

181.00 

163.00- 

207.00 

_ 

_ 

2 

11 

24 

25 

34 

46 

45 

35 

39 

3? 

5 

6 

3 

2 

7 

203 

39.5 

195.50 

187.00 

170.00- 

21 3.00 

- 

- 

1 

5 

15 

18 

10 

30 

28 

22 

28 

23 

5 

6 

3 

2 

7 

113 

38.  5 

177.50 

176.00 

163.T0- 

197.50 

1 

6 

9 

7 

24 

16 

17 

13 

1  1 

9 

' 

' 

4 

A  Nl 

OVI 


- 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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‘able  A-10.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  large  establishments,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Weekly  earning*^"™ 

N1IMRER 

0E  WORKERS 

RFCEI VI NG 

STRAIGHT 

-TIHE 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(IN 

DOLLARS!  OF — 

Number 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(ftandard) 

105 

119 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

1  R0 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

28C 

300 

320 

340 

360 

3«0 

400 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

worker* 

Mean  2 

Mediio* 

Middle  range  2 

A  NO 

under 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

A  NO 

OVER 

113 

1  2D 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

597 

39.  5 

20 2* OC 

4184.50 

41 52.00-4246.30 

40 

25 

50 

77 

49 

34 

58 

30 

33 

24 

74 

37 

20 

6 

7 

3 

25 

2 

3 

360 

39.5 

213.00 

200.00 

166.30-  252.30 

_ 

_ 

- 

10 

6 

40 

44 

22 

40 

24 

27 

18 

65 

37 

17 

6 

7 

3 

~ 

7 

13 

28 

14 

16 

19 

40 

21 

17 

6 

6 

3 

2 

- 

3 

1  3? 

39.  5 

249.00 

249.50 

211. SC-  270.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

4 

10 

8 

10 

13 

31 

21 

1  4 

6 

6 

- 

2 

" 

3 

. 

391 

39.  5 

185. 

161.00 

145.30-  200.00 

40 

25 

50 

74 

40 

21 

29 

16 

13 

4 

34 

16 

3 

- 

1 

- 

23 

2 

- 

226 

39.  5 

194.00 

182. 3D 

160.50-  227. 5C 

- 

- 

- 

10 

6 

37 

38 

18 

29 

16 

13 

4 

34 

16 

3 

” 

1 

- 

1 

6*03 

39.  C 

217.50 

200.00 

172.50-  251.90 

8 

45 

209 

430 

671 

695 

585 

510 

904 

54? 

461 

287 

226 

22  8 

249 

256 

57 

38 

25 

2 

2*431 

39.  0 

219.50 

209.50 

179.50-  248.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

33 

108 

210 

256 

233 

153 

396 

314 

194 

208 

101 

64 

46 

23 

31 

26 

4*03? 

39.  0 

216.00 

1 95.00 

169.00-  251.50 

- 

- 

8 

41 

176 

322 

461 

439 

352 

357 

508 

228 

267 

79 

125 

164 

203 

233 

13 

1*093 

40.  0 

292. ?C 

310.00 

257.50-  337.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

21 

40 

20 

22 

24 

13 

163 

21 

96 

158 

203 

233 

25 

2*83? 

39.0 

241 . 90 

222.00 

194.00-  285.00 

6 

20 

111 

1  92 

230 

287 

543 

258 

309 

141 

173 

173 

133 

170 

49 

38 

25 

13 

13 

2 

1  *069 

39. C 

239.50 

23C.00 

2C0.3O-  271.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

48 

55 

75 

85 

20C 

135 

138 

118 

71 

47 

26 

17 

23 

26 

25 

1*76  3 

39.0 

241.50 

217.00 

192.00-  299.50 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

5 

17 

63 

137 

155 

202 

343 

123 

171 

23 

102 

123 

107 

153 

634 

40.  0 

309.00 

315.50 

289.90-  348.90 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

9 

8 

13 

9 

4 

87 

8 

80 

117 

107 

152 

3*571 

39.  0 

199.90 

1 80.50 

163.3"-  221.00 

8 

45 

203 

410 

560 

503 

355 

223 

361 

284 

152 

146 

53 

58 

116 

86 

8 

- 

- 

1  *33? 

39.  0 

203. 50 

t  90.30 

170.00-  228.30 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

3? 

105 

162 

201 

158 

68 

196 

179 

56 

90 

30 

17 

20 

6 

89 

78 

2*239 

39.  0 

196.00 

176.00 

16C.09-  2C9.00 

- 

- 

8 

41 

171 

305 

398 

302 

197 

155 

165 

105 

96 

56 

23 

41 

96 

459 

49.  9 

26R. 50 

284.00 

2C1.33-  334.50 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

21 

31 

12 

9 

15 

9 

76 

13 

16 

41 

175 

38.  5 

197. 30 

1 80.00 

172.59-  222.00 

1 

2 

2 

8 

20 

52 

15 

13 

1 5 

16 

14 

5 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15? 

38.  5 

198.00 

1 76.50 

172.59-  222.30 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

4 

17 

50 

10 

12 

11 

11 

14 

4 

12 

«OOKKEFPIRe-"‘CPINE  OPERATORS. 

8 

47 

13 

13 

12 

116 

38.  0 

197.50 

172.50 

172.59-  224. CO 

— 

- 

1 

2 

2 

9 

1 

2 

53 

39.  5 

251.50 

221.30 

221.30-  312.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

17 

- 

- 

- 

19 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.324 

39.0 

229. 30 

219.50 

179.50-  271.50 

. 

_ 

2 

16 

21 

29 

75 

118 

70 

58 

124 

124 

90 

81 

67 

82 

33 

47 

13 

27 

11 

3 

549 

39.  0 

241.50 

235.50 

198.50-  275.50 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

3 

26 

61 

23 

25 

69 

80 

62 

33 

28 

* 

475 

38.  5 

215.50 

196.00 

172.50-  245.00 

- 

- 

2 

12 

18 

26 

49 

57 

47 

33 

55 

44 

28 

14 

3 

103 

43.  C 

298. 00 

302. JO 

289.09-  324.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3*69? 

39.  C 

208. 9C 

1 99.30 

173.00-  231.30 

8 

60 

120 

256 

319 

389 

417 

342 

583 

400 

3C8 

152 

51 

22 

29 

10 

177 

55 

64 

37 

7 

- 

- 

1.518 

39.  C 

212. 50 

200.00 

177.50-  232.00 

- 

- 

- 

17 

31 

60 

102 

211 

l»8 

178 

279 

167 

101 

56 

2*172 

39.  0 

205.00 

1 95. CO 

168.0"-  230.00 

- 

- 

8 

43 

89 

196 

217 

178 

269 

164 

304 

233 

237 

562 

49.  0 

237.50 

2 42. CO 

192. CO-  277.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

19 

43 

47 

45 

59 

40 

62 

1  *70C 

39.  3 

220.00 

207.00 

184.00-  245.50 

. 

11 

46 

41 

87 

177 

194 

1  68 

273 

223 

160 

98 

33 

65 

55 

24 

114 

53 

27 

7 

- 

- 

737 

39.  5 

225. 00 

211.00 

186.59-  245.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

30 

103 

84 

75 

110 

1 17 

65 

95 

«1 

963 

39.  0 

216.00 

204. CO 

183.99-  247.50 

- 

- 

- 

11 

46 

32 

57 

74 

110 

93 

160 

106 

312 

40.  0 

249. ?C 

257.50 

203.50-  295.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

22 

27 

40 

26 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  8 . 

1 .960 
751 

39.0 
39.  0 

198.50 

201.50 

1 89.00 

1 97. CO 

165.39-  220.30 
171.59-  216.00 

- 

- 

8 

49 

17 

7? 

29 

213 

40 

226 

66 

210 

106 

217 

58 

168 

97 

307 

163 

1  77 
50 
127 

148 

36 

112 

54 

23 

27 

16 

63 

24 

11 

7 

10 

10 

" 

“ 

l  .239 

39.  0 

196. 30 

1 86.50 

163.50-  222.90 

- 

- 

8 

32 

43 

164 

160 

104 

159 

71 

144 

250 

40.0 

223.00 

211.50 

177.50-  253.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

1  9 

24 

25 

18 

19 

l* 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


Weekly  earnings^ 

(standard) 

NUMBER 

OP 

UOPKE  RS 

RECEIVING  STRAIGHT 

-TIME 

weekly  earnings 

(IN 

DOLLARS) 

OP  — 

— 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker! 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

140 

ANO 

UNDER 

160 

160 

180 

180 

200 

200 

220 

220 

240 

240 

260 

260 

280 

280 

300 

3  CO 

320 

3  20 

340 

34? 

360 

360 

38? 

380 

4CC 

4  30 

4?C 

42? 

44~ 

44  0 

460 

460 

480 

48J 

520 

520 

560 

560 

600 

60 
a  Nn 

OVF 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

<  BUSINESS) . 

3*038 

38.  5 

*420. 50 

4418.50 

*366.00- 

*470.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

28 

92 

1  28 

171 

211 

329 

284 

300 

331 

266 

239 

362 

1  86 

68 

3 

MAN  UP ACTURING . 

976 

39.0 

432.00 

425.50 

376.00- 

474. CO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

12 

12 

27 

75 

l  21 

94 

92 

1  32 

73 

1  "*9 

124 

55 

?8 

1 

N0NMAN1ICACTURING . 

2*062 

38.  5 

415.50 

413. OC 

36C.50- 

*65.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

25 

80 

116 

1  44 

136 

238 

190 

208 

198 

193 

130 

238 

1  31 

40 

2 

PURLIC  UTILITIES . 

667 

38.  5 

466.50 

476.00 

418.50- 

517.50 

- 

- 

* 

~ 

6 

5 

2 

30 

22 

22 

29 

63 

56 

60 

54 

154 

1 1  0 

40 

1 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A . 

1  •  36  A 

39.0 

454.50 

447.50 

412.50- 

490.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

17 

39 

76 

11? 

1  56 

209 

173 

157 

202 

111 

62 

3 

MANUF  ACTURING . 

485 

39.  0 

457. 50 

441. 5C 

41C.S0- 

498. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

6 

16 

28 

39 

51 

92 

35 

50 

77 

42 

?8 

1 

NONNANUEACTURINE . 

879 

39.0 

452.50 

448.00 

413.00- 

486.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

11 

23 

40 

73 

105 

1  1  7 

1  3  B 

107 

125 

69 

34 

2 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

252 

39.  5 

500.50 

499.50 

454.00- 

543.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

17 

20 

29 

33 

51 

48 

34 

1 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)#  CLASS  8 . 

l  #353 

38.  5 

402.50 

387.00 

354.50- 

448. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

50 

59 

117 

1  35 

234 

1  54 

1  32 

89 

66 

68 

159 

75 

6 

man  IIF  ACTURING . 

375 

39.0 

407.00 

391.00 

362.50- 

463. CO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l 

2 

4 

8 

16 

47 

RU 

45 

32 

11 

21 

45 

46 

13 

_ 

NONWANUG ACTURING . 

978 

38.  5 

400.50 

386.50 

346.50- 

441.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

46 

51 

1C1 

88 

15C 

109 

IOC 

7  H 

«5 

23 

113 

62 

6 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)#  CLASS  C . 

321 

39.  0 

353.50 

338. CC 

307.00- 

41 3.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

21 

39 

6  C 

37 

37 

1R 

18 

12 

3? 

27 

1  4 

1 

_ 

_ 

NONMANIJEA  CTUR  INP . 

205 

38.  5 

325.00 

316.50 

296.00- 

345.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

20 

34 

56 

32 

25 

l? 

8 

3 

3 

1C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  ( B USI NESS ) . . . . 

3*328 

39.0 

330.00 

318.00 

277.00- 

373.00 

_ 

_ 

8 

19 

122 

299 

467 

345 

433 

371 

269 

26? 

181 

180 

1  22 

11  1 

64 

53 

6 

1  2 

MANUF  ACTURING . 

l  *105 

39.0 

328.50 

320.50 

275.00- 

37C.50 

- 

- 

B 

12 

63 

101 

120 

111 

130 

108 

111 

98 

58 

70 

41 

27 

20 

23 

3 

1 

non«anufacturine . 

2*223 

39.0 

330.50 

317.00 

278.00- 

374.50 

- 

- 

- 

7 

59 

198 

347 

234 

3  r  3 

263 

158 

164 

123 

110 

81 

84 

44 

30 

3 

1 1 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

420 

39.0 

368.00 

369.00 

308.50- 

412.00 

- 

- 

- 

8 

14 

38 

30 

28 

36 

40 

71 

36 

22 

36 

28 

10 

7 

1 

11 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)# 

CLASS  A . 

929 

39.0 

392.50 

393. 5C 

346. CO- 

436. 5C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

19 

57 

54 

69 

93 

1  03 

98 

1  22 

92 

91 

56 

52 

6 

12 

4 

MANUF ACTURING . 

343 

39.0 

379.50 

371.50 

330.50- 

425.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

22 

22 

40 

48 

4? 

27 

36 

27 

22 

IB 

22 

3 

1 

nonmanufactiiring . 

586 

39.0 

4C3. 50 

403.00 

356.30- 

443.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

35 

32 

29 

45 

58 

71 

86 

65 

69 

38 

33 

3 

11 

i 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

114 

39.  5 

438. CC 

424.50 

392.30- 

455.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

9 

14 

11 

14 

25 

13 

4 

7 

1 

11 

4 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)# 
CLASS  B.. . 

1*320 

39.  0 

319.00 

310.50 

281.00- 

345.50 

1 

18 

63 

236 

135 

280 

2  30 

127 

/ 

81 

49 

50 

26 

1  B 

5 

1 

MANUFACTURING . 

488 

39.0 

319.50 

310.50 

279.00- 

353.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

12 

23 

87 

76 

98 

50 

38 

21 

26 

34 

1  4 

5 

2 

l 

_ 

_ 

NONM  ANIJC  ACTURING . 

832 

39.  0 

319.00 

316.00 

283.50- 

344.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

40 

149 

59 

1  «2 

1  80 

89 

63 

23 

16 

12 

l  3 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

89 

40.0 

362.00 

356.00 

316.50- 

432.00 

- 

- 

" 

- 

1 

1  1 

3 

8 

12 

15 

15 

- 

1 

7 

1  3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C . 

987 

38.  5 

289.00 

276.00 

251.50- 

319.00 

- 

- 

8 

18 

104 

226 

178 

121 

8  5 

70 

47 

«1 

32 

8 

4 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUFACTURING . 

274 

38.  5 

280.50 

256.50 

236.50- 

337.00 

- 

- 

8 

11 

51 

74 

24 

13 

10 

18 

25 

35 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NON-ANU^ ACTUR ING . 

71  3 

38.  5 

292.00 

277.50 

254.00- 

316.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

53 

152 

154 

108 

75 

52 

22 

46 

27 

8 

tt 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 

PURLIC  UTILITIES . 

217 

38.  5 

333. 50 

330.50 

284.00- 

379.53 

- 

- 

8 

13 

27 

27 

19 

2« 

16 

4? 

25 

7 

4 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS . 

2*437 

39.  0 

268. CO 

264.00 

226.50- 

299.00 

10 

62 

219 

222 

309 

330 

413 

269 

167 

1  58 

96 

52 

38 

19 

44 

24 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

. 

MANUF  ACTURING . 

955 

38.  5 

276.30 

269. 5C 

230.00- 

306. 00 

4 

14 

56 

87 

139 

125 

132 

134 

74 

49 

35 

24 

25 

14 

34 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NON-ANIjr  ACTURING . 

1.482 

39.0 

263.00 

260.00 

221.00- 

295.00 

6 

48 

163 

135 

170 

205 

281 

135 

03 

109 

61 

?P 

1  3 

5 

m 

1  5 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

328 

40.0 

307.50 

298.50 

269.50- 

325.50 

" 

* 

9 

13 

2 

3 

128 

15 

34 

49 

29 

7 

8 

3 

8 

15 

- 

5 

- 

- 

‘ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS#  CLASS  A . 

882 

39.  0 

304. 50 

30i.ro 

260.00- 

336.50 

_ 

_ 

1  5 

28 

39 

126 

111 

116 

1  24 

117 

72 

3R 

25 

13 

4? 

l  3 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

MANUF  ACTURI NG . 

328 

39.0 

316.50 

3C6. 50 

269.00- 

345.50 

- 

- 

- 

6 

11 

42 

39 

39 

56 

36 

29 

11 

15 

10 

31 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANIIFACT'JRING . 

55  A 

39.0 

297.00 

288. CC 

253. 5C- 

325.50 

- 

- 

15 

22 

28 

84 

72 

77 

68 

81 

43 

27 

10 

3 

9 

i  r 

- 

5 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

111 

40.0 

355. CC 

325.50 

31C.50- 

3B2.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

23 

33 

13 

6 

5 

1 

7 

l  ? 

- 

5 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B . 

1 .103 

39.0 

258.00 

257.00 

228.00- 

278.50 

t 

21 

77 

108 

19  4 

175 

253 

1  37 

39 

39 

23 

4 

1  l 

6 

4 

n 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUF  ACTURI NG . 

450 

38.  5 

262. 50 

257.00 

230.00- 

285. 50 

- 

6 

23 

42 

91 

74 

73 

87 

14 

11 

5 

3 

8 

4 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NON" A NUC ACTUR ING . 

653 

39.  0 

255.00 

258.00 

224.50- 

269.50 

t 

15 

54 

66 

103 

101 

1  80 

50 

25 

28 

18 

1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS#  CLASS  C . 

452 

38.  5 

221.00 

213. CO 

1 90.00- 

240.00 

9 

41 

127 

R6 

76 

29 

49 

16 

4 

2 

1 

1C 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MANUF  ACTURI NG . 

177 

38.  5 

235. °0 

220.00 

199.00- 

264.00 

4 

8 

33 

39 

37 

9 

20 

8 

4 

2 

1 

10 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

275 

39.0 

212.00 

200.50 

189.00- 

237.00 

5 

33 

94 

47 

39 

20 

29 

8 

” 

“ 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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ib le  A -11.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  large  establishments,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker. 

(standard) 

NIIHRER 

OF  UORKERF  RFCEIVING  STRfc IGMT 

-TINE 

WEEKLY  earninbs  (IN 

DOLLARS!  OF  — 

Average 

weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Mean2 

Mediae  2 

Middle  range 

2 

140 

ANO 

UNDER 

160 

160 

180 

180 

200 

203 

220 

220 

240 

240 

260 

260 

280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

320 

340 

340 

360 

360 

380 

380 

40C 

4  OC 

423 

42C 

440 

440 

460 

460 

480 

480 

520 

520 

560 

560 

600 

600 

A  NO 

OVER 

FTEPS . 

P.589 

39.  5 

*  304.50 

4300.00 

4256.00- 

4349. 00 

3 

IB 

79 

138 

192 

253 

326 

269 

255 

277 

262 

190 

96 

65 

68 

70 

11 

17 

MANUF  SCTURI  Nc . 

1  .261 

39.  5 

307. OC 

30C.0C 

255.00- 

356. OC 

2 

9 

49 

72 

105 

97 

195 

101 

1  02 

114 

133 

8C 

50 

51 

41 

35 

11 

14 

- 

- 

- 

NONHANUFACTURINE . 

l  .32B 

39.  5 

302.50 

300. OC 

256.00- 

342.30 

1 

9 

30 

66 

87 

156 

131 

1  68 

153 

163 

129 

l  10 

46 

14 

27 

35 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

239 

39.  5 

354.50 

357. JO 

328. OC- 

380.50 

- 

1 

1 

2 

10 

14 

21 

5 

47 

21 

55 

14 

1 

16 

28 

3 

- 

- 

- 

-RATERS*  CUSS  A . 

996 

4C.C 

341.50 

327.50 

296.00- 

378.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

27 

93 

143 

154 

138 

122 

70 

65 

21 

65 

66 

11 

17 

- 

- 

- 

•  H  ft  V  *J  ►  ACTURINB . 

453 

39.  5 

349.50 

341.00 

299.00- 

3B7. 00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

64 

45 

48 

57 

70 

36 

24 

7 

38 

32 

11 

14 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

6  B 

39.  5 

422.00 

433.50 

389.00- 

450.00 

“ 

~ 

“ 

” 

“ 

“ 

1 

1 

“ 

“ 

1 

5 

1  2 

1 

16 

28 

“ 

3 

“ 

“ 

“ 

■  RAFTERS.  CL  ft  S  S  « . 

965 

39.  5 

301. CO 

288.00 

253.50- 

354.00 

- 

- 

7 

30 

99 

132 

168 

86 

74 

63 

107 

119 

29 

44 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

HAMUFACTURI me . 

4  9  9 

39.  5 

304.00 

285.50 

2 54.5"- 

358. 50 

- 

- 

7 

1  3 

62 

51 

99 

38 

39 

23 

50 

43 

24 

44 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONHA  NUFACTURINE . 

466 

39.5 

298.50 

290.00 

252.30- 

343.30 

- 

- 

- 

17 

37 

81 

69 

48 

35 

40 

57 

76 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

59 

40.  0 

367.50 

376.50 

365.30- 

379.50 

“ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

1 

~ 

1 

5 

~ 

50 

2 

“ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

•1  RAFTERS.  CL  •  S  S  C . 

549 

39.  5 

256.00 

242.50 

214.50- 

294.30 

1 

13 

45 

102 

80 

82 

54 

40 

20 

76 

33 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•banueacturinf. . 

255 

39.  5 

257.00 

243.50 

215.50- 

289.50 

- 

7 

16 

54 

37 

34 

31 

18 

8 

34 

13 

1 

2 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

nonhanuf acturinf . 

294 

39.  5 

255.00 

241.50 

208.00- 

300.50 

1 

6 

29 

4  R 

43 

48 

23 

22 

12 

42 

20 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

94 

40. C 

317. CO 

328.00 

2  96. 50— 

328.30 

~ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

2 

3 

3 

20 

4 

42 

20 

* 

— 

— 

“ 

■ 

" 

* 

)RAcTER-TRACERS . 

79 

39.0 

225. 50 

203.50 

195.50- 

258. 50 

2 

5 

27 

6 

9 

12 

11 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

HASIIF  act  JRI  MB . 

5« 

39.0 

217. 50 

1 99.00 

194.00- 

222.50 

2 

2 

26 

5 

6 

5 

1 

— 

7 

~ 

~ 

— 

' 

* 

■ 

* 

CT^ONICS  TECUM ICI AMS* • • 

423 

40.  0 

314.5Q 

292.50 

260.00- 

380. CO 

- 

- 

1 

3 

63 

37 

69 

60 

24 

22 

18 

13 

16 

95 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NAN UF ACTURINB . 

295 

40.0 

290. 50 

276.00 

244.00- 

316.30 

- 

1 

3 

61 

31 

61 

54 

13 

14 

11 

6 

11 

28 

“ 

1 

— 

— 

■ 

' 

:lectronics  technicians. 

CLASS  «. 

163 

40.0 

383.50 

409.50 

363.50- 

41 9.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

8 

6 

6 

5 

10 

1 1 

16 

95 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:lectronics  technicians. 

CLASS  «. 

145 

39.  5 

290. CC 

289. JO 

267.30- 

310.03 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

6 

46 

43 

18 

17 

8 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

HAMIJF  ACTURI  MB . 

114 

40.0 

281.00 

280.00 

267.00- 

295.00 

~ 

~ 

3 

2 

6 

46 

39 

7 

9 

2 

~ 

~ 

“ 

“ 

— 

5ISTERE0  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES . 

437 

39.  5 

297.00 

288.50 

259.30- 

322.30 

- 

- 

- 

11 

32 

63 

65 

73 

50 

27 

20 

4? 

12 

6 

7 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NANUF  ACTURIME . 

306 

39.  5 

295.50 

286.00 

256.00- 

325.50 

- 

- 

- 

11 

27 

48 

47 

50 

38 

18 

16 

32 

10 

4 

5 

- 

nonhanuf acturinf . 

101 

39.  0 

301.50 

292.30 

270.50- 

321.30 

5 

15 

18 

23 

12 

9 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


large  establishments,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


"^veru^™ 

( mean*) 

Average 
( mean2) 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Week  hr 
hour*1 
ftandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour*1 

[standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weeklv 

hour** 

ftandard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(ftandard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

WEN 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTI NUEO 

MESSENGERS: 

38.5 

*189.50 

accounting  clerks: 

*174.00 

MANUFACTURING..... . 

193 

39.0 

188.00 

2  •  1  C  0 

39.0 

1213.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

ORDER  clerks: 

208 

38.5 

191.00 

181 .00 

38.5 

187.00 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  a: 

889 

39.0 

231. 50 

53 

268.50 

MANUFACTURING . 

1*618 

39.0 

196.50 

195 

39.5 

254 . 00 

4CC0UNTINB  CLFRKS.  CL»SS  Rt 
MANUFACTURING . 

payroll  clerks: 

MANUF  ACTURIN6 . 

90 

39.5 

262.50 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  a: 

39.5 

222.50 

1*211 

39.0 

2DC.5D 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

WOMEN 

271.50 

2*112 

38.5 

169.00 

POOKKEEPINE-RKCPIME  0PER»T0RS. 

83 

39.0 

237.03 

secretaries: 

883 

1  *229 

38.5 

175. CO 

47- 

NON"ANUFACTURINE.. . 

38.5 

165.00 

828 

39.0 

222.00 

,  A 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

96 

39.5 

235.50 

453 

39.0 

236.50 

375 

38.5 

204.50 

FILE  CLFRKS . . . 

l  *518 

38.5 

155.50 

manufacturing . 

339 

39.0 

165.50 

3*069 

39.0 

206.50 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

l  *179 

38.5 

152. 5C 

1.442 

39.0 

211.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

473 

40.0 

229. 5C 

187 

65 

206.00 

1*910 

741 

1*169 

2RR 

39  0 

269.00 

275.50 
265.00 

299.50 

MANUFACTURING . 

39.0 

231.50 

1*414 

39.0 

217.0C 

39.0 

3R.5 

39.5 

nonmanufacturing . 

122 

38.3 

193.00 

702 

39.5 

223.00 

NONMANUF acturine . 

FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  B . 

645 

38.5 

159.00 

1  *625 

39.0 

198.00 

16  4 

39.0 

151 .CO 

710 

39.0 

200.53 

2*601 
1*400 
30  7 

262.50 

271.50 

296.50 

NONMANUF ACTUR ING . 

481 

38.5 

162.00 

23C 

4  0.3 

226.50 

MANUF ACTURI NG . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

39.0 

39.0 

40.0 

216.03 

686 

110 

38.5 

138.00 

PROFESSIONAL  ®N0  TECHNICAL 

occupations  -  mfn 

2*562 

890 

1*672 

38. 5 
39.0 
38.5 

229.50 

MANUFACTURING.. . 

39.0 

148.50 

MANUFACTURING..... . 

nonmanufacturing . 

576 

38.0 

136.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS) : 

228.50 

messengers: 

731 

39.0 

442.50 

257 

39.0 

174.00 

454 

39.0 

480.50 

1*041 

545 

38.5 

39.0 

210.00 

214. 50 

public  utilities . 

135 

39.5 

198.00 

manufacturing . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

69? 

174 

39.0 

189.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  »N»LYSTS 

39.0 

209.50 

385 

39.0 

464.00 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

518 

39.0 

183.00 

199 

39.5 

507.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

103 

39. D 

263.50 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

l  *094 

397 

38.5 

39.5 

234.50 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  »N»LYSTS 

203 

39.0 

365.03 

274 

197 

39.0 

188.00 

1*0R5 

39.0 

252.00 

manuf acturing . 

39.5 

191.00 

COMPUTER  PROER»MHERS  IPUSTNESSi: 

MANUFACTURING.. . 

751 

39.0 

340.03 

99 

38.5 

320.50 

ORDER  CLERKS . 

462 

39.5 

204.00 

316 

39.5 

204. CO 

COMPUTER  PROFRAMMERS  (BUSINFSS)* 
class  a: 

STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL . 

983 

352 

39.0 

39.0 

237.50 
241.00 

235.50 
284.00 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  • . 

146 

39.0 

226.50 

291 

39.0 

381.53 

nonmanijfacturine . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

39.5 

235.50 

631 

2  9  R 

38.5 

4C.0 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  R: 

210 

39.5 

191.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

class  b: 

320 

39.0 

327.50 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

class  c: 

140 

38.5 

282. 5C 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-12.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
large  establishments,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Aver uc 

(mean*) 

Averaae 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 

(mean2) 

Week^r 

houn 

(standard) 

Weekly 
earnings 1 
(standard) 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(ftandard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

hour** 

(standard] 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

professional  and  technical 

professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  NEN--CONTINUEO 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN — CONTINUED 

:omputer  operators: 

0RAFTERS  -  CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  ( BUSINESS! Z 

71  7 

38.5 

*280. 0D 

3P2 

38.5 

*297.00 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C . 

410 

39.5 

*253.03 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  a: 

MANUFACTURING . 

2D  2 

39.5 

257.53 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!* 

276 

39.0 

31  7. 50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES..... ••••••••• 

S9 

40.0 

372.03 

134 

39.0 

278.00 

699 

38.5 

2 57.53 

216.30 

computer  operators: 

MANUFACTURING . 

328 

38.5 

264.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS . 

414 

39.5 

315. 5C 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  b: 

IDS 

38.5 

255.50 

MAN Uc  ACT l| RING . 

113 

38.5 

234.50 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CLASS  *. 

162 

4C.C 

383.03 

drafters: 

2*374 

39.5 

309 . CD 

22  3 

39.5 

278.50 

MANUF ACTURINF . 

1  *C1  3 

39.5 

311.00 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS*  CL»SS  *. 

142 

39.5 

291.00 

1*36  1 

39.5 

307.03 

282.00 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  C . 

119 

40.0 

262.50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

184 

39.5 

364.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES . 

369 

39.5 

295.50 

4C.0 

346.00 

280 

3  9 . 5 

292.00 

397 

39.5 

353.00 

89 

39.0 

305. 50 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

66 

39.5 

423.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! : 

752 

39.5 

304. 50 

1BD 

449.03 

MANUF  ACTURINE . 

37a 

39.5 

3C6. 50 

nonmanupacturinf . 

378 

39.5 

3C2. 53 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

6  1 

43.0 

366.00 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-13.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  large  establishments,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFi CTUR ING . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

MANUF  ACT.IRI  NE . 

NONMANUFACTURINE . 

MAINTENANCE  painters . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONM  ANIIC  A  CTIIR  INE . 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

MAINTEM*NCr  MECHANICS  (MACHINFRYI 
MANUFACTURING . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . 

manufacturing . 

NON-ANUFACTURING . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS . 

MANUF  ACTURING.. . 

nonmanufacturine . 

MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  workers., 
manufacturing . 

MILLWRIGHTS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

MAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS . 

manufacturing . 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM) 
MANUFACTURING . 

TOOL  and  OIE  makers . 

MANUF  ACTURI NG . 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NON"*NUc ACTURING . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

BOILER  TENDERS . 

manufacturing . . . 

nonmanufacturine . 


Hourly  earnings  ’ 


NUMREP  OF  UOR*ERS  RECEIVING  ST  R  A  I PMT- T I  ME  HOURLY  EARN!  NFS  UN  DOLLARS)  OF-- 


Number 

of 

worker! 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

5.00 
UNDER  *N0 
5.00  UNDER 
5.20 

5.2C 

5.40 

5.40 

5.80 

5.80 

6.20 

6.20 

6.60 

6.60 

7.00 

7.00 

7.40 

7.40 

7.80 

431 

*9.  57 

*9.33 

A  7 . 9C-S1 1.50 

4 

2 

4 

9 

41 

36 

195 

8.  65 

8.73 

7.55-  9.33 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

4 

9 

1  t 

35 

236 

10.  34 

11.50 

9.17-  11.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

1 

63 

8.  33 

7.90 

7.23-  9.24 

- 

” 

24 

“ 

2*394 

9.74 

9.85 

9.28-  10.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1  3 

73 

40 

1  *664 

9.  55 

9.66 

9.01-  10.37 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 

72 

38 

735 

10.19 

10.66 

9.49-  10.84 

- 

- 

1 

2 

t 

2 

255 

9.18 

9.  24 

8.16-  10.19 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

23 

20 

147 

8.  80 

9.P9 

7.88-  9.68 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

1  9 

108 

9.71 

10.  20 

9.17-  10.85 

- 

~ 

1 

15 

1 

1 .485 

9.  36 

9.51 

8.67-  9.86 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

8 

23 

32 

46 

l  .  391 

9.  33 

9.45 

8.67-  9.86 

- 

1 

1 

4 

8 

23 

32 

45 

3.289 

9.11 

9.42 

8.33-  9.80 

_ 

2 

_ 

8 

2 

4 

55 

1  79 

249 

3 .025 

8.  99 

9.26 

8.31-  9.54 

“ 

2 

" 

8 

” 

3 

54 

1  74 

248 

1 .529 

9.  80 

10.18 

9.48-  10.43 

1 

5 

_ 

5 

4 

4 

5 

57 

1  1 

408 

9.  07 

9.28 

8.45-  9.91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

51 

7 

1 .121 

10.07 

1C.  43 

9.75-  10.43 

1 

5 

- 

5 

- 

4 

2 

6 

4 

811 

10.19 

10.43 

9.75-  10.54 

1 

5 

5 

“ 

“ 

_ 

_ 

726 

9.  42 

9.54 

8.62-  10.22 

_ 

- 

_ 

6 

- 

- 

9 

36 

56 

624 

9.  16 

9.47 

8.61-  IC.06 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

9 

36 

50 

102 

IP.  97 

10.  R4 

9.47-  12.90 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

- 

6 

161 

9.  52 

9.  80 

8.70-  10.22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

15 

1  6  C 

9.  50 

9.75 

8.70-  10.22 

- 

- 

- 

3 

15 

1.099 

9.  48 

9.77 

9.28-  9.98 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

18 

2 

35 

l  .399 

9.  48 

9.77 

9.28-  9.98 

- 

* 

5 

18 

2 

35 

687 

7.15 

7.05 

6.63-  8.33 

32 

9 

1  1 

29 

1  6 

68 

113 

163 

31 

363 

7.  22 

7.83 

6.49-  8.39 

31 

6 

8 

28 

9 

14 

6  9 

7 

3 

742 

9.  24 

9.54 

8.50-  1C. 10 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

8 

19 

31 

29 

742 

9.  24 

9.  54 

8.50-  19.13 

2 

- 

8 

19 

31 

29 

2.032 

9.  89 

9.99 

9.39-  19.45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

39 

2.029 

9.  89 

9.99 

9.39-  10.45 

- 

- 

8 

39 

936 

10. C6 

10.46 

9.16-  10.95 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

23 

20 

461 

9.  38 

9.44 

8.30-  10.28 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

23 

10 

4  7  5 

10.72 

10.91 

10.89-  11.26 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

66 

8.  8L 

8.60 

7.84-  9.49 

- 

- 

- 

10 

255 

8.  45 

8.53 

7.66-  9.25 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

7 

- 

23 

41 

163 

8.  12 

8.  C8 

7.48-  8.90 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

7 

- 

20 

37 

9? 

9.  03 

9.  24 

9.24-  9.39 

1 

3 

4 

29 

It 
18 
1  8 


t  44 
99 
45 


12 

1? 

2 


S5 

St 


2S9 
2  S3 


II 

10 

1 


1  C  7 
103 

4 


1  84 
1  62 


378 

378 


33 

10 

23 

13 


49 

29 

2C 


30 

27 

3 


17 

17 


59 

56 


43 

43 


*5 

AS 


84 

65 

19 

17 


15 

15 


13 

12 

l 


99 

84 

15 


14 

14 


85 

79 


381 

377 


101 

63 

38 


36 

36 


78 

70 

8 


17 

17 


22 

22 


63 

63 


98 

98 


26 

26 


72 

72 


37 

37 


36 

36 


105 
1 05 


22 

21 

1 

1 


52 

22 

30 

17 


36 

26 

10 


18 

18 


>.  4?  9 

.8013 

.2010 

•  6?  1 1 

.0  011 

.4011 

.8012, 

75 

13 

23 

16 

2 

3 

145 

52 

13 

21 

- 

1 

- 

10 

23 

- 

2 

16 

1 

3 

135 

11 

- 

7 

- 

* 

3 

2  03 

454 

394 

37? 

399 

34 

16 

181 

331 

319 

361 

0 

32 

15 

19 

153 

75 

9 

393 

2 

1 

55 

25 

31 

4 

57 

- 

- 

31 

20 

28 

1 

5 

- 

- 

24 

5 

3 

7 

5? 

“ 

1  22 

480 

274 

32 

74 

15 

18 

1  18 

478 

271 

29 

23 

15 

18 

42 

923 

83 

43R 

227 

- 

6 

42 

923 

83 

419 

3 

6 

ICO 

246 

1  46 

619 

16 

125 

2 

58 

79 

54 

5° 

- 

- 

- 

42 

167 

92 

569 

16 

125 

2 

23 

159 

78 

390 

1? 

125 

2 

76 

85 

1  31 

1PA 

33 

- 

3 

67 

85 

131 

102 

1 

- 

3 

9 

- 

- 

6 

32 

“ 

7 

39 

15 

48 

3 

3 

- 

7 

’S. 

15 

48 

3 

3 

** 

237 

389 

138 

173 

- 

- 

- 

237 

389 

138 

173 

— 

— 

32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

“ 

~ 

** 

— 

75 

169 

88 

1  54 

15 

- 

- 

75 

169 

88 

154 

1  5 

” 

2  94 

193 

4C7 

659 

99 

42 

70 

294 

19P 

4P7 

659 

99 

42 

70 

68 

58 

84 

62 

234 

03 

97 

67 

48 

78 

45 

53 

1  4 

9 

1 

10 

6 

17 

184 

79 

88 

- 

9 

- 

“ 

1  2 

“ 

84 

1  6 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  4 

1  2 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

73 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

28 


52 

52 


39 

33 

6 


38 


IS 

15 


26 

26 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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ib le  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments, 
licago.  III.  May  1979 


- - 

Number 

of 

workers 

Hourly  earnings  4 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STR A  1 PHT-TT ME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  (IN  DOLL  *  RS 1 

OF  — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Mean  * 

Median2 

Middle  range 

Z 

2.90 

A  AID 

IINOER 
3.  90 

3.00 

3.  20 

3.20 

3.43 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

3.80 

•3.  80 

4.20 

4.20 

4.60 

4.60 

5.00 

5.00 

5.40 

5.  49 

5.  89 

5.  80 

6.  20 

6.29 

6.60 

6.  63 

7.  OO 

7. OP 

7.40 

7.40 

7.80 

7.89 

«.?0 

8.20 

8.60 

8.60 

9.00 

9.00 

9.40 

9.40  9 

9.8010 

.8019.2010.60 

AND 

OVER 

.2919.60 

CK99I VERS . 

5el2B 

49.  68 

«9.  77 

49.42-410.35 

5 

1 

3 

9 

4 

1 

5 

25 

26 

1  22 

36 

19? 

179 

331 

2015 

1  98 

2004 

12 

•  HA  01  UP  4CTUK1  NE . 

870 

9.  19 

9.  1  4 

9.14- 

9.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

?3 

16 

17 

1  3 

R« 

1  8 

280 

204 

1  9  1 

12 

NONmANUFACTUPINE . 

0.250 

9.78 

9.77 

9.02- 

10.00 

“ 

~ 

- 

“ 

“ 

5 

1 

3 

9 

2 

1 

1 

2 

10 

195 

23 

108 

121 

51 

1311 

5 

1  996 

RUCXDRI VERS*  LIEHT  TRUCK . 

127 

7.  31 

7.63 

7.0C- 

7.63 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1  A 

9 

69 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

3 

- 

RUCKORIVERS.  REDIUH  TRUCK . 

2. 316 

9.  61 

9.42 

9.02- 

1C. 35 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

. 

. 

? 

11 

11 

7 

66 

1  5 

269 

7  37 

N0M**NUp  A  CTUR I  NE . 

2.329 

9.  69 

9.02 

9.02- 

13.35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

? 

6 

11 

2 

65 

9 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

1 .863 

9.  72 

9.02 

9.02- 

10.35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

? 

63 

- 

1962 

- 

723 

- 

ruckori vers*  HEAVY  truck . 

305 

9.  23 

9.24 

8.36- 

10.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

- 

1 

198 

- 

58 

5 

- 

122 

- 

RUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER.... 

2.108 

1C. 01 

10. 4C 

9.77- 

10.40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

25 

4 

3 

106 

10 

806 

1  1  «2 

12 

MANUFACTURING . 

2  4  3 

9.  46 

9.60 

9.49- 

9.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

" 

14 

a 

3 

11 

5 

194 

- 

12 

PPERS . 

553 

6.  83 

6.  50 

5.99- 

7.55 

_ 

- 

3 

_ 

_ 

2 

1  1 

7 

7 

73 

128 

53 

3? 

67 

43 

17 

93 

8 

11 

_ 

1 

MANUF  ACTURI NR . 

305 

6.  52 

6.  n7 

5.94- 

7.24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

69 

1  22 

37 

17 

52 

6 

7 

12 

8 

11 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

NOV'KNUEKCTURIME . 

2C  8 

7.26 

7.  50 

6.63- 

8.43 

- 

3 

- 

2 

1  1 

4 

7 

1 

6 

16 

15 

15 

37 

10 

81 

- 

- 

- 

- 

EIVFRS . 

930 

6.71 

6.82 

6.31- 

7.68 

_ 

_ 

2 

12 

9 

13 

22 

51 

46 

48 

102 

111 

74 

96 

161 

89 

97 

1 

MAN  IJF  ACT  URINE . 

373 

6.  82 

6.63 

5.98- 

8.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

5 

23 

27 

21 

50 

53 

22 

43 

14 

45 

66 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMAMiFACTURIiyF . 

561 

6.64 

6.90 

6. 05- 

7.63 

- 

“ 

2 

1? 

6 

13 

17 

28 

19 

27 

52 

58 

52 

53 

147 

44 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PP£RS  AND  RECEIVERS . 

258 

7.  16 

7.  20 

5.63- 

8.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

9 

38 

18 

16 

1  3 

21 

32 

26 

10 

22 

22 

. 

*26 

MANUFACTURING . 

18? 

7.  21 

7.30 

5.02- 

8.63 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8 

35 

14 

15 

10 

4 

22 

7 

6 

11 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

EHOUSEMEN.... . . . 

1.788 

7.  45 

8.15 

6.23- 

8.51 

- 

- 

_ 

7 

- 

42 

25 

16 

40 

116 

87 

173 

l  25 

53 

74 

141 

702 

173 

10 

4 

MANUFACTURING . 

678 

6.61 

6. 70 

5.45- 

7.91 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

22 

14 

38 

108 

37 

70 

1C9 

36 

12 

85 

88 

11 

10 

a 

_ 

_ 

_ 

NONMA  NUFACTIJRINR . 

1.110 

7.96 

8.  31 

7.73- 

8.51 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

8 

3 

2 

2 

8 

50 

103 

16 

17 

62 

56 

61  4 

162 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

273 

8.  41 

8.  31 

8.25- 

8.99 

~ 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

48 

13 

9? 

120 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■  ER  TILLERS . 

3.426 

6.97 

7.  29 

5.52- 

8.35 

- 

- 

2 

2? 

150 

47 

116 

237 

151 

296 

1  20 

158 

1  47 

349 

298 

348 

60  7 

3 

345 

a 

29 

1 

MANI  IF  ACT  URINE . 

1 .370 

6.  22 

6.  ?7 

5.04- 

7.29 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

18 

113 

192 

106 

1  75 

66 

143 

123 

297 

10 

58 

7 

1 

29 

4 

29 

1 

_ 

nonmanufacturine . 

?  .  35? 

7.48 

8.  15 

7.20- 

8.35 

- 

- 

2 

16 

148 

29 

3 

45 

45 

121 

54 

18 

27 

52 

288 

299 

596 

2 

316 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PPINS  PACKERS . 

2.348 

6.75 

6.99 

5.24- 

8.33 

10 

9 

1 

3 

4 

52 

108 

141 

384 

172 

88 

111 

93 

66 

254 

179 

615 

26 

8 

2 

8 

4 

10 

MANUF  ACTUR1N6 . 

1.542 

6.06 

5.83 

5.16- 

8.04 

- 

" 

“ 

“ 

4 

45 

96 

95 

369 

161 

59 

56 

74 

46 

19 

157 

307 

24 

6 

2 

8 

4 

10 

ER I • L  HKNOLINS  L»R0RERS . 

7.717 

7.  22 

7.10 

5.64- 

8.78 

25 

15 

34 

41 

73 

193 

338 

22  2 

473 

767 

6  32 

455 

392 

406 

852 

239 

562 

370 

253 

21  3 

96 

1  06  6 

_ 

MANUF  ACTURI NS . 

3.667 

6.  35 

6.16 

5.36- 

7.69 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

116 

296 

1  80 

330 

525 

515 

297 

244 

171 

305 

221 

359 

70 

- 

14 

12 

10 

- 

NONMANUFACTURINE... . 

4.053 

8.01 

8.  35 

6.6C- 

1C. 35 

25 

15 

34 

39 

73 

77 

4? 

42 

143 

2  42 

117 

158 

1  48 

235 

547 

18 

20  3 

300 

253 

199 

84 

1056 

- 

KLIFT  OPERATORS . 

4.961 

7.  37 

7.  30 

6.C7- 

8.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

4? 

75 

186 

322 

652 

286 

488 

453 

1  82 

309 

1180 

132 

306 

391 

11 

_ 

12 

MANUF  ACTURI NE . 

3.876 

7.04 

6.88 

5.99- 

8.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

4? 

73 

186 

315 

586 

277 

463 

439 

58 

279 

964 

132 

10 

3 

1  1 

- 

12 

nonmanufacturine . 

1  .085 

8.  57 

9.  32 

8.15- 

9.50 

- 

7 

2 

7 

66 

9 

25 

14 

124 

21 

21  6 

- 

296 

298 

- 

- 

IIER-TRUCK  op~ra  TORS 

'THE  R  THAN  FORKLIFT! . 

743 

7.07 

7.  50 

5.78- 

8.41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

12 

100 

57 

27 

54 

27 

37 

104 

65 

227 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

MANUF  ACTURI NE . 

424 

7.  31 

8.  ?9 

5.63- 

8.41 

28 

12 

58 

15 

7 

9 

9 

28 

35 

221 

2 

*  Workers  were  at  $10.60  to  $11. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-14.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  large  establishments, 
Chicago,  III..  May  1979  —  Continued  _ _ _ 


Hourly  earnings  4 

mumper  of 

WORKER*  RECEIVING  STRSIERT- 

TIME 

HOURLY  ESRNINES  <IN 

DOLL  *  RS 1 

OF  — 

Number 

2.  90 

3.03 

3.20 

3.40 

3.*0 

3.80 

4.20  4 

.60 

5.00 

5.  40 

5.80 

6.20  6 

.  60 

7.00 

7.40 

7.8C 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00 

9.40  9. 

8010.2010. 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

A  NO 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

worker* 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

UNDER 

3.00 

3.23 

3.40 

3.60 

3.80. 

4.20 

4.60  5 

.00 

5.40 

5.  PO 

6.  20 

6.60  7 

.00 

7.40 

7.80 

8.2C 

8.60 

9. PC 

9.40 

9.8010. 

2010.60 

GUARDS . 

Him UP 4CTURI . . 

8*050 
l  *128 
6*926 

S*.  38 
6.  26 
4.  07 

S3. *0 
5.80 
3.  35 

43.20- 

5.C8- 

3.21- 

S5.05 

7.46 

4.6C 

392 

392 

1339 

1339 

2294 

2294 

432 

402 

145 

145 

313 

27 

283 

394 

113 

281 

708 

81 

627 

287 

215 

72 

217 

118 

99 

275 

78 

1  97 

171 

75 

96 

217 

95 

1  22 

21  4 

42 

172 

IP 

185 

24 

161 

104 

33 

71 

142 

99 

at 

209 

128 

81 

44 

44 

5 

5 

- 

1*3 

8  •  00 

7.94 

7.74- 

8.28 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

~ 

1 

5 

2* 

GUARDS*  CLASS  a . 

* ANUF . . . 

*.732 

256 

*  .476 

4.  30 
6.  89 

4.  15 

3.35 
7.18 
3.  35 

3  •  20— 

5.94- 

3.20- 

4.70 

8.3* 

4.70 

2C4 

2C4 

798 

798 

1395 

1395 

268 

268 

99 

99 

27  0 
12 
258 

199 

15 

18* 

601 

7 

594 

43 

12 

31 

43 

14 

29 

42 

14 

28 

83 

39 

44 

9S 

13 

82 

l  39 

31 

108 

142 

6 

136 

66 

18 

48 

76 

36 

40 

120 

39 

81 

44 

44 

5 

5 

_ 

82 

8.  24 

8.  24 

7.74- 

8.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

~ 

” 

“ 

GUARDS*  CLASS  8 . 

MANUFACTURING . 

2*666 

872 

l  .  79  * 

4.  81 

6,  08 

4.  2C 

4.50 
5.  53 
3.  35 

3.35- 

5.P5- 

3.30- 

5.98 

6.89 

5.39 

138 

138 

105 

105 

731 

731 

134 

1  34 

44 

44 

40 

15 

25 

195 

98 

97 

107 

74 

33 

244 

203 

41 

174 

1C4 

70 

233 

64 

1  69 

88 

36 

52 

1  22 

82 

43 

75 

11 

64 

43 

18 

25 

38 

15 

23 

66 

63 

3 

89 

89 

: 

- 

- 

5« 

7.66 

7.78 

7.74- 

7.94 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

” 

1 

JSMITOPS*  PORTtRS.  *N3  CLP » NE R S. . . . 

maniif  . . . 

NON«ANUF acturins . 

13*305 

3*188 

7*117 

60C 

5.55 

6.01 

5.  3* 

6.  04 

5.49 

5.80 

5.42 

5.86 

5.11- 

5.15- 

5.11- 

5.11- 

5.86 

6.85 

5.69 

7.C3 

- 

9 

9 

293 

293 

78 

78 

190 

6 

184 

549 

83 

466 

6 

685 

207 

47  8 

438 

280 

158 

5 

1646 

530 

1116 

162 

3198 

4  25 

2773 

103 

1671 

545 

1126 

122 

152 

132 

20 

2 

373 

347 

26 

22 

204 

24 

180 

157 

278 

256 

22 

16 

368 

322 

46 

8 

31 

31 

- 

142 

142 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-15.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement, 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  large  establishments,  Chicago,  III.,  May  1979 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
(mean2) 
hourly 
earning  i4 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AnO 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

391 

1  Rfl 

*9.53 

8.63 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  ANO 
POWERPLANT  OCCUR ATI ONS- 
MEN — CONTINUED 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

818 

*to.oc 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN--CONTINUEO 

shipping  packers: 

950 

*6.6  2 

manufacturing..... . •••••• 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

2*230 

9.73 

BOILER  TENDERS . 

manufacturing................... 

2.8C8 

6.26 

manufacturing . . . 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS: 

3.277 

711 

419 

6.87 

7.08 

7.34 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

222 

124 

98 

9.11 

8.71 

9.61 

matfrial  MOVEMFNT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

POWER-TRUCK  OPERATORS 

5.01  5 

9.71 

l  *3M 

9.34 

858 

9.2C 

4,157 

9.81 

983 

6.19 

107 

7.31 

3  •  7  D  * 
208 
3,496 

4.00 

6.63 

3.84 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

2.245 

9.64 

1*406 

379 

1  *327 
793 

9.92 

9.0C 

NONMANUcACTURING. ....... ........ 

1  .958 

9.71 

manufacturing . . . 

TRUCKORI VERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

306 

9.23 

10. 2« 

9.37 

9.10 

775 

5,400 

2,471 

6.08 

5.68 

5.99 

TRUCK  OR I  VERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILFR... . 

2.087 

227 

10.03 

9.52 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS.... 

99 

13.92 

shippers: 

334 

6.38 

2  8  P 

6.6  3 

maintenance  sheet-metal  workers: 
manufacturing . 

134 

9.46 

receivers: 

320 

6.73 

material  movement  and  custodial 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

millwrights . 

973 

9.45 

9.45 

1  *554 

7.59 

ORDER  FILLERS: 

365 

5.83 

559 

6.74 

7.05 

T.01 

995 

8.07 

guards: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

260 

8.42 

2*54  2 

7.51 

guards*  class  b: 

83 

5.77 

645 

9.16 

manufacturing........ . ••••• 

l  *  3  0  9 

6.36 

1  *533 

8.27 

JANITORS.  PORTERS*  »N0  CLEANERS: 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

254 

5.55 

MANUFACTURING . 

1  *955 

9.88 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


N 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

3  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  o.nly  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
>f  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
iges  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
x  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
id  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
id  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
id  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
escribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
nployment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  Ve  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
tervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
id  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
ail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
r  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab- 
jhments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
:ope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
ost  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab- 
jhments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
imber  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
ction.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
ich  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
at  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
tablishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
ree  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
ane  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
imple  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
signed  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

:cupation8  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac- 
ring  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
ifice  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 

1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
on,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston-Newburgh,  N.  Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
lies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
(ailment  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high- wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Mess  engers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Electronic  data  processing— 
Continued 

Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -f  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra -establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B -series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied. 


Chicago,  III.,'  May  1979 


Industry  division 


*LL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION?  COMMUNICATION?  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES1 2 * * 5 - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

RETAIL  TRADE6  - 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  ANO  REAL  ESTATE6 
SERVICES6  7 - 


LARGE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION.  ANO 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  6 - 

RETAIL  TRAOE6  - 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE.  ANO  REAL  ESTATE6 
SERVICES6  - - 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishme 

nts 

employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Within  scope 
of  study  5 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

Studied 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

3*346 

510 

1.007.160 

100 

703.059 

100 

1*397 

251 

602*191 

43 

263*191 

1*949 

259 

804*969 

57 

439.868 

100 

182 

40 

148*537 

11 

100*485 

50 

459 

48 

99*253 

7 

24.548 

100 

232 

40 

279*486 

20 

187*568 

50 

451 

46 

140*155 

10 

64.136 

50 

625 

85 

137*538 

10 

54.131 

476 

225 

908  *165 

100 

639.182 

500 

248 

114 

348.879 

38 

228*817 

228 

111 

559.286 

62 

410*365 

500 

40 

24 

122*758 

14 

106*244 

500 

35 

1  3 

34*298 

4 

16.652 

500 

37 

20 

244.693 

27 

183*584 

500 

60 

24 

87.124 

10 

59,674 

500 

56 

30 

70*413 

8 

44,211 

1  The  Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane, 
Lake,  McHenry,  and  Will  Counties.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study'"  estimates 
provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor 
force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison 
with  other  statistical  series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (11 
planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 

excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

1  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 

finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 

establishment. 


4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 
area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities’"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  The  local-transit  system 
for  the  city  of  Chicago  is  municipally  operated  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from 
the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B- series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing  " 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
m's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
o  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
:ablishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
ge  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
ails  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
ntent,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes, 
applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
e  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
tae,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
rnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded, 
arners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
>  descriptions  ,  are  excluded. 


ffice 

CRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main- 
ns  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
:  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
pervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
}uiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
ograms,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


elusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
ave  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
finition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,  "  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


SECRETARY — Continued 


^Classification  by  Level — Continued 

b.  Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 


LS— 2  a.  Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 

sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS—  3 ,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5,000  persons. 


LS— 3 


LS— 4 


a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

a.  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b.  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 

Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility., 

LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May; 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 

others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and, 
typographical  accuracy.  j 

1 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or1 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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ECRETARY — Continued 


,evel  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR— 2) — Continued 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
5  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary's 
supervisor 


jS— 1 _ 

.S—Z _ 

£-3 _ 

jS— 4 _ 


TENOGRAPHER 


Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 

LR— 1  LR— 2 

Class  E  Class  D 

Class  D  Class  C 

Class  C  Class  B 

Class  B  Class  A 


Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
he  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno- 
raphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
uty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
ecretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ger  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
escribed  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


itenographer ,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
'••ocabulary  such  as  In  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
ilso  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde- 
jendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
ollowing:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 
i  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
)f  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
vorkflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
-esponsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
naterial  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
rom  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
•outine  questions ,  etc. 

itenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
:lerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations:  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator  -Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  -RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes,  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
include  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training; 
emphasizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be 
quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 
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Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insiire  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller). 
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it  distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
accounting  department. 

lCHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
srations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  type 
machine,  as  follows: 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
hng  arid  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
rchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
ually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
d  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
>  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
ichine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
thout  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
counts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
>ures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
;ures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
tomatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge 
bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 
edit  slips. 

\YROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
aintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
srkers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
stings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
id  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
itomated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
lowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
jmputer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

EY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
imeric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
sfinitions . 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
1  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
electing,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu- 
lents.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
•ain  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 
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Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specified 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  oroblems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 
their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched¬ 
uling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed, 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining 
equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
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accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per- 
'sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by 
computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be 
processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow; 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of 
program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 
systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
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linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy, 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required 
procedures . 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions  to 
determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into 
circuit,  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  errors 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervisor 
or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as 

follows : 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a; 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requirements 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are  of 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available. 
May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on  a 
regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
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•equired;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
najor  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
:ommon  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
lSually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
'standard  correction  techniques. 

OR 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
segments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May 
assist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
issigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
jvith  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
lexpected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
ability  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
received  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
level  operator  on  complex  programs. 

DRAFTER 


Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
distinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
precedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
recommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
details  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
parts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is 
reviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter¬ 
minations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 
level  drafters. 


Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
that  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawings  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun¬ 
dations  ,■  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 
manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
initial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
sources  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
approach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
with  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot -checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER -TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 


AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  co  determine  mallunctions ,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  sue 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meter s ,  pulse  generators  ). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e. ,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  PffPerly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
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electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
igV0l  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs, 
counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools, 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
work.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 


Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general, 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
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quired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi- 
ce.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
/olve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

AINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab- 
•  hment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip- 
;nt  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
pairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
I  d  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
justments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
dy  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
quires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
prenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus- 
mers* 1  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

.  AINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
t  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
•itten  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
dsel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
achines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
aking  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
eet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
quires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
>prenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
igaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

e  excluded. 

AINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 

I  [uipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
jckers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment, 
ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
leet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi- 
itions;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
achines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
ding,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
:neral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
aining  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
luivalent  training  and  experience. 

ilLLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
stalls  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
;quired.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmet alii c  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves :  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cros s -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops. 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cros s -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motor  s  ,,  turbine  s ,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 

Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one _ engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses 

wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  m 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over -the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  IV2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems  ,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 
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SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container, 
p ackers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded . 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

,  Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
'  materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
|  materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

*  POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 


GUARD — Continued 


foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons . 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria—  Leesville,  La. 

Alpena— Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 

Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse— Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
McAllen— Pharx^Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile— Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  (statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 
Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— Lawton— Altus, 
Tex.— Okla. 

Y  akima— Ric  hland— Kenn  ewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  : 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  accoui 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  dir* 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemis 
engineers,  engineering  technicia: 
drafters,  and  clerical  employ* 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bui 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pi 
fessional,  Administrative,  Techni 

and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978,  $2  i 

a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  ]. 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  t 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Super  • 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gove:, 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washingt , 
D.C.  20402. 


rea  Wage 
ourveys 


A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
y  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
/er  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
■ice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
cuments.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
70  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


;ron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  - - 

bany— Schenectady^Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1978  - 

laheim— Santa  Ana^Garden  Grove, 

Calif. ,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

;lanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 - 

iltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1  - 

.llings,  Mont.,  July  1978 - 

I  irmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 - 

jston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978  1 - 

jffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  197  8  1 - 

inton,  Ohio,  May  1978 - - - 

nattanooga,  Tenn- Ga.,  Sept.  1978  1 - 

nicago,  Ill.,  May  1979 - 

incinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 - 

leveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 - 

olumbus ,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

orpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  197  8 - 

alia s-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

avenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa  Ill.,  Feb.  1979 - 

ayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  - 

aytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  - 

enver- Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 - 

etroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1 - -- 

resno,  Calif.,  June  1978  1 - 

ainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  - - - 

ary— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  - 

reen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1 - 

reensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 - 

reenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  - 

artford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 - 

ouston,  Tex.,  Apr.  - - 

!  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 - 

idianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978 1 - 

ackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  1 - 

acksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  - 

Ians  as  City,  Mo.— Kan  s.,  Sept.  1978 - - - 

.os  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  - 

.ouisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 - 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  - 


2025-63,  $1.00 
2025-58,  $1.20 

2025-65,  $1.30 
2050-20,  $  1.30 
2025-50,  $1.50 
2025-38,  $1.00 
2025-15,  80  cents 
2025-43,  $1.50 
2025-71,  $1.30 
2025-22,  70  cents 
2025-51,  $1.20 
2050-21,  $1.75 
2025-39,  $1.10 
2025-49,  $1.30 
2025-59,  $1.50 
2025-29,  $1.00 
2025-52,  $1.50 
2050-10,  $1.00 
2025-66,  $1.00 
2025-48,  $1.00 
2025-68,  $1.20 
2050-7,  $1.50 

2025-31,  $1.20 
2025-45,  $1.00 

(To  be  surveyed) 

2025-41,  $1.20 

2025-46,  $1.00 
2025-30,  $1.00 
2050-12,  $1.10 
2050-15,  $1.30 
2050-3,  $1.00 

2025-57,  $1.50 
2050-9,  $1.20 

2025-67,  $1.00 
2025-53,  $1.30 
2025-61,  $1.50 
2025-69,  $1.00 
2025-62,  $1.00 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978* - 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 - 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 - 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.Y.,  June  1978  1 - 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 - 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 - 

New  York,  N.  Y.— N.  J. ,  May  1978  1  - 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth,  Va.- 

N.C.,  May  1978  - 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  _Va.-N.C.,  May  1978 - 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  - 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 - 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 - 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N.  J.,  June  1978  1 - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.  J. ,  Nov.  1978  - 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1979  1 - 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978 1 - 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  - 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ,  June  1978  1 - - - 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston — Newburgh,  N.Y. ,  June  19  i  8  - 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.  I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 - 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 - 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Ill.,  Mar.  1979  1 - — - 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  - 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  197  8  - 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1  - 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 - 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 - 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 - 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 - 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  197  8 - 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 - 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1979 - 

Trenton,  N.  J. ,  Sept.  1978  * - 

Utica— Rome,  N.  Y. ,  July  1978 - 

Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va. ,  Mar.  1979 - 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1979 - 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1978  1 - 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  - - 


2025-60, 

$  1.30 

2050-8, 

$  1.30 

2050-1, 

$  1.30 

2025-33, 

$  1.30 

2050-5, 

$  1.30 

2050-2, 

$  1.30 

2025-35, 

$  1.50 

2025-20, 

70  cents 

2025-21, 

80  cents 

2025-47, 

$  1.00 

2025-40, 

$  1.00 

2025-56, 

$  1.00 

2025-36, 

$  1.20 

2025-54, 

$  1.30 

2050-11, 

$  1.50 

2025-70, 

$  1.20 

2025-25, 

$  1.00 

2025-37, 

$  1.10 

2025-42, 

$  1.20 

2025-27, 

$  1.40 

2025-26, 

80  cents 

2050-13, 

$  1.50 

2025-75, 

$  1.00 

2025-64, 

$  1.00 

2025-72, 

$  1.30 

2050-17, 

$  1.00 

2025-73, 

$  1.00 

2050-14, 

$  1.20 

2050-19, 

$  1.10 

2025-74, 

$  1.00 

2025-44, 

$  1.00 

2050-16, 

$  1.10 

2025-55, 

$  1.20 

2025-34, 

$  1.00 

2050-4, 

$  1.20 

2050-18, 

$  1.00 

2025-19, 

$  1.10 

2050-6, 

$  1.00 

*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Official  Business 
Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Regional  Offices 


Region  I 

1603  JFK  Federal  Building 
Government  Center 
Boston,  Mass  02203 
Phone  223-6761  (Area  Code  617) 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Region  V 

9th  Floor  230  S  Dearborn  St 

Chicago.  Ill  60604 

Phone  353-1880  (Area  Code  312) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Region  II 

Suite  3400 

1515  Broadway 

New  York.  NY  10036 

Phone  399-5406  (Area  Code  212) 

New  Jersey 
New  York 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


Region  VI 

Second  Floor 

555  Griffin  Square  Building 

Dallas,  Tex  75202 

Phone  767-69  71  (Area  Code  214) 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region  111 

3535  Market  Street. 

P  O  Box  13309 

Philadelphia.  Pa  19101 

Phone  596-1154  (Area  Code  215) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Regions  VII  and  VIII 

Federal  Office  Building 
91 1  Walnut  St..  15th  Floor 
Kansas  City,  Mo  64106 
Phone  374-2481  (Area  Code  816) 

VII  VIII 

Iowa  Colorado 

Kansas  Montana 

Missouri  North  Dakota 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  May  197  9  survey  of  occupational 
earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Norfolk-Virginia  Beach- 
Portsmouth,  Virginia— North  Carolina,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 
The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area 
wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  m 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Irwin  L.  Feigenbaum, 
Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and 
salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
received. 


Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 

Also  available  for  the  Norfolk  area  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates 
for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees  local 
truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of  these 
are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  tor 
addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor'  s 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A -series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B -series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year. 


Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and  re¬ 
gional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for  all 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 


A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level. 
The  program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes, 
including  wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service 

Contract  Act  of  1965. 


A-series  tables 

Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A -7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings  of 
office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 


Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufacturing 
and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled  main¬ 
tenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to  warrant 
separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage  trends  after 
elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employment  shifts 
among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments  included  in 
survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  consid¬ 
erably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 

B-series  tables 


The  B-series  tables  present  information  on  minimum  entrance 
salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks;  late-shift  pay  provisions  and 
practices  for  production  and  related  workers  in  manufacturing;  and  data 
separately  for  production  and  related  workers  and  office  workers  on  sched¬ 
uled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  first-shift  workers;  paid  holidays;  paid  vaca¬ 
tions;  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans;  and  more  detailed  information 
on  life  insurance  plans. 

Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program.  It  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  area 
survey,  the  area's  industrial  composition  in  manufacturing,  and  labor- 
management  agreement  coverage. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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able  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


ECRETARIES . 

NANUF  ACTURIN6...  •  •• 
NONPANUFACTURING. .. 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  9 
NONPANUFACTURING... 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C. 

NAN  UE ACT  URI N6 . 

NONPANUFACTURING. . . . 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  0 
nonpanufacturins... 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E 
NANUF ACTURING . 


STENOGRAPHERS . 

NONPANUFACTURING. 


STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL. 
NONPANUt ACTURING . 


TYPISTS . 

N  A  N  UF  ACTURING . 

nonpanufacturing... 
PU8LIC  UTILITIES. 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  A. 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  B. ....... ......... 

nanuf  acturi ng . 

NONPANUFACTURING . 

!  FILE  CLERKS . 

NONPANUFACTURING . 


FILE  CLERKS*  CLASS  C. 


MESSENGERS . 

NONPANUFACTURING. 


SWITCHROARO  OPERATORS. 
NONPANUFACTURING. •• 
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Average 
weekly 
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NUMBER 

OF  WORKERS 
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STRAIGHT- 
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C  IN 
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OF  — 
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Median2 

Middle  range 

2 
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UNDER 
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1*0 
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160 

160 
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200 
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2*0 
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8 

35 

*3 

*3 

5* 

*7 

53 

18 

29 

8 

2* 

31 

11 

*1 

17 

19 

1 

3 

* 

1*3 

39.5 

212.50 

218.50 

170.00- 

253.30 

- 

- 

- 

* 

7 

9 

15 

1* 

6 

6 

7 

4 

3 

22 

8 

27 

8 

" 

1 

3*6 

*0.0 

187.50 

175.00 

155.00- 

207.00 

- 

- 

8 

31 

36 

3* 

39 

33 

*7 

12 

22 

* 

21 

9 

3 

1  * 

9 

19 

1 

2 

60 

39.0 

227.00 

201. OC 
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293.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

* 

6 

7 

* 

3 

• 

1 

2 

2 

1 

17 

2 

52 

39.  5 

225.50 
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273.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

* 

4 

- 

11 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

13 

2 

1 

1 

- 

3  B 

39.  5 

215. CO 

202.50 

173.50- 

273.50 

- 

“ 

_ 

1 

7 

* 

* 

9 

■ 

2 
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39.  5 

210.00 

213.30 

173.00- 

2*6.00 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

* 

17 

13 

16 

3 

3 

* 

12 

12 

5 

25 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

60 

39.  5 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

* 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

8 

5 

23 

“ 

" 

- 

60 

*0.0 
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1 8*. 00 
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- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

13 

7 

13 

2 

2 

1 

11 

* 

2 

1 
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39.  5 
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- 

- 

- 
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7 

10 

9 

20 

26 

10 

8 

- 

7 

2 

2 

2 

- 

17 

- 

2 

2 
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- 
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16 
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8 
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~ 
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2 
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17 
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*5 
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7 
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~ 
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2 

17 
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1 
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- 

50 

39.0 
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3 
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“ 
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2 
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5 
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1 

2 

* 

13 

2 

* 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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5 
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1 

3 

13 

“ 

' 

1 

3* 

*0.0 
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10 

- 

3 

* 

2 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

3 

- 

t 

- 

- 

- 

* 

2 

- 

27 

*0.0 
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- 

- 

10 

~ 

3 

* 

2 

— 

1 
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39.0 

151. 50 

133.00 

125.00- 

165.30 

_ 

8 
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62 

3* 

9 

6 

2 

11 

5 

2 

26 

* 

2* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 
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- 

* 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 

- 

6 

3 

1 

26 

2 

~ 

“ 
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- 

* 
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59 

31 

6 

5 

2 

5 

2 

1 

~ 

2 

2* 

“ 

6* 
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- 

- 

1 

12 

5 

6 

5 

2 

5 

2 

1 

~ 

1 

2* 

*5 

*0.  0 
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- 

- 

1 

5 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

26 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

” 

_ 
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39.  0 
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125.30- 

1*2.00 

- 

8 
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57 

29 

8 

* 

- 

9 

5 

2 

- 

3 

2* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

39.0 

156. 50 

1*5.00 

125.00- 

185.00 

- 

* 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

* 

3 

1 

~ 

2 

“ 

237 

39.  0 

1*3. 50 

130.00 

125.00- 

1*0.50 

- 

* 

109 

55 

27 

6 

3 

" 

5 

2 

1 

~ 

1 

2* 

231 

39.  5 

123.00 

117.50 

116.00- 

125.00 

- 

127 

80 

10 

1 

7 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

222 

39.5 

121.50 

117.53 

116.00- 

125.00 

- 

125 

77 

10 

1 

7 

“ 

2 

' 

202 

39.  5 

119.50 

116.50 

116.00- 

12*. 50 

- 

12* 

70 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

" 

- 

' 

32 

39.  5 

127.50 

120.00 

119.53- 

125.50 

1 

8 

1  6 

« 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

27 

*0.0 

12B.00 

1 20. CO 
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126.00 

1 

* 

1  6 

* 

1 

~ 

— 

' 

“ 

* 

67 
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139. 50 

- 

* 

17 

31 

* 

1 

1 

2 

Q 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

~ 

59 

39.  5 

135.50 

130.30 

129.00- 

138.50 

* 

15 

31 

* 

2 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1979  Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(itaadard) 

Weekly  earnln^T™1 

NUMRER 

OF 

uobkers 

RECEIVING 

STRAIGHT- 

TIME 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(IN 

00LLARS1 

OF  — 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range 

2 

100 
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under 
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130 

140 

140 
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150 

160 
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180 

180 

190 

190 

200 

200 
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220 
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240 
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310 
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350 
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SUITC«nO»Rl  OP-R»TOR- 
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39.  5 
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- 
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9 
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1 
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*0 
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2 
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39.5 
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5 
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10 

39 

7 

4 

2 

12 

- 
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2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

“ 

- 
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51 

40.0 
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138.00 
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- 

9 

8 

12 

4 

2 

2 

3 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CL*SS  B . 
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40.0 
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- 

19 
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39 

6 
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2 

12 

- 

3 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

4 

“ 

* 

“ 

“ 

MANUF  ACTURI NR . 

5C 

40.0 
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“ 

9 

8 

12 

2 

2 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS . 

50? 

39.  5 

160. 00 

1 50.00 

130.30- 
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- 

8 

70 
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57 

50 

42 

45 

35 

21 

22 

3 

2 

21 

3 

8 

12 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

manufacturing..... . 
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39.  5 

175.50 

l 59.50 

133.00- 

225.50 

- 

- 

25 

18 

1 1 

12 

6 

NONMANUFACTURINR . 

371 

40.0 

154.50 

148.00 

130.30- 

173.00 

- 

8 

45 

87 

46 

38 

35 

39 

PURLIC  UTILITIES . 

37 

39.  5 

159.50 

159.50 

145.00- 

176.00 

— 

— 

2 

3 

6 

•  CCOUNTINB  CLERKS.  CL*SS  * . 

133 

40.0 

192. 50 

1 84.30 

172.50- 

220.00 

- 

2 

2 

5 

3 

10 

5 

31 

11 

9 

18 

" 

11 

3 

8 

8 

12 

12 

“ 

“ 

“ 

— 

“ 

MANUF  ACTURINS . 

45 

40.  0 

220. 50 

227.00 

191.00- 

258.00 

“ 

“ 

10 

_ 

_ 

N0N"ANUFACTURIN6 . 

85 

40.  0 

178.00 

1 76.50 

170.00- 

200. CO 

2 

2 

5 

3 

5 

KCC0UNTIR6  CLERKS.  CL»SS  B . 

372 

39.5 

148. 50 

140.00 

130. DC- 

160.00 

- 

6 

68 

100 

54 

40 

37 

14 

24 

12 

4 

3 

10 

- 

_ 

“ 

~ 

“ 

~ 

MANUFACTURING . . . 

86 

39.  0 

152.00 

1 40.00 

127.30- 

165.00 

- 

~ 

25 

18 

1 1 

6 

nonmanufa  cturinr . 

286 

40.  0 

147.50 

140.00 

1 30.30- 

160.00 

- 

6 

43 

82 

43 

33 

31 

10 

21 

12 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

29 

39.  5 

155.00 

1 51.00 

145.30- 

169.00 

~ 

2 

3 

PAYROLL  CLERKS . 

70 

39.  5 

169.00 

150.00 

140.30- 

191.00 

1 

- 

3 

15 

15 

3 

10 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

“ 

1 

1 

MANUF  ACTURI NG . 

25 

39.  5 

192. 50 

181.00 

166.00- 

217.50 

- 

1 

3 

1 

nonmanufacturing . 

45 

39.  5 

156.00 

1 45. DO 

139.30- 

167.00 

1 

~ 

2 

12 

1  4 

2 

key  entry  operators: 

MANUFACTURING . 

58 

39.  5 

172. 50 

163.00 

135.50- 

205.00 

— 

~~ 

4 

12 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CL»SS  A . 

5C 

39.5 

187.50 

170.00 

160.30- 

220.00 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

2 

17 

2 

4 

- 

- 

1 

15 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

“ 

“ 

manufacturing . 

26 

39.  5 

197.00 

200.50 

160.00- 

226.00 

" 

1 

2 

1 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CL»SS  R: 

MANUFACTURING . 

32 

39.5 

153. PO 

1 52.00 

130.00- 

166.50 

3 

10 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wodcen 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rtandard 

Weekly  earning* 

(ttandard) 

number 

OF 

UORKERS  RECEIVING 

STRAIGHT 

-TIME 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(IN 

DOLLARS) 

OF  — 

Mean* 

Median* 

Middle  range 

2 

110 

ANO 

under 

120 

120 

130 

130 

140 

140 

160 

160 

180 

1  80 

200 

200 

220 

220 

240 

240 

260 

260 

280 

280 

300 

300 

320 

320 

340 

340 

360 

360 

380 

380 

400 

400 

420 

420 

440 

440 

460 

460 

480 

480 

A  NO 

OVER 

1MPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

BUSINESS) . 

90 

40.0 

^  360 • DO 

4364.00 

4330.50-4394.50 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

5 

5 

17 

11 

19 

4 

- 

1 

6 

6 

NON-ANUFACTURING . 

80 

40.0 

360. 50 

368.50 

327.50- 

394.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

3 

2 

4 

4 

13 

11 

IB 

3 

6 

6 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  A . 

40 

43.0 

403.50 

378.50 

345.00- 

460.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

14 

5 

4 

3 

1 

6 

*6 

NONMiNU FACTORING . 

36 

4C.0 

406. 50 

380.00 

345.00- 

460.00 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

1 

11 

5 

4 

3 

~ 

6 

6 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  8 . 

32 

43.  0 

360.00 

375.00 

327.50- 

394.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

6 

14 

~ 

“ 

MPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  ( JUSTNESS)*.. • 

169 

40.0 

289. 00 

288.50 

249.50- 

320.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

24 

13 

19 

13 

19 

32 

15 

9 

10 

6 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

non«anufacturinr . 

154 

43.0 

290. 50 

296.50 

253.00- 

320.30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

19 

12 

16 

13 

17 

32 

15 

9 

7 

6 

6 

“ 

‘ 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS)* 

CLASS  A . 

6? 

43.  0 

338.00 

341.00 

305.00- 

367.50 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

16 

8 

9 

10 

6 

6 

' 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSTNFSS)* 

CLASS  B . 

72 

40.0 

282. 50 

287.00 

255.00- 

307.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

16 

8 

16 

16 

7 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

“ 

“ 

N0N**ANUc  acturinf . 

67 

40.0 

281.50 

287.00 

255.50- 

307.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

8 

13 

8 

15 

16 

7 

~ 

— 

— 

" 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

CLASS  C . 

35 

39.5 

216.50 

215.50 

202.53- 

220.00 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

24 

5 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

_ 

MPUTER  OPERATORS . 

1 5  B 

4C.0 

195.00 

180.00 

163.00- 

215.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

16 

55 

29 

26 

16 

10 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

27 

39.0 

230. CO 

219.00 

167.00- 

238.50 

- 

- 

- 

7 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

1 

nonmanufacturing . 

131 

40.0 

188. 30 

1 80.00 

163.00- 

207.00 

- 

" 

- 

9 

52 

26 

21 

13 

9 

1 

— 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B . 

105 

40.  0 

199. 00 

187. OC 

165.00- 

213.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

3P 

23 

19 

11 

8 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing . 

90 

40.0 

191.50 

187. DO 

165.00- 

210.00 

“ 

- 

- 

" 

36 

20 

19 

8 

7 

“ 

~ 

“ 

** 

■ 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C . 

4? 

39.  5 

174. 50 

162.00 

1 58.00- 

180.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

13 

17 

6 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

31 

40.0 

163.50 

162.30 

158.00- 

175.00 

9 

16 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

AFTERS . 

126 

39.  5 

252.00 

248.00 

198.00- 

308.50 

1 

4 

6 

5 

7 

10 

11 

6 

18 

22 

3 

6 

2 

20 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

76 

40.  0 

207.00 

204.00 

169.50- 

245.00 

1 

4 

6 

5 

7 

9 

1 1 

5 

17 

6 

2 

1 

2 

- 

' 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  8 . 

54 

39.5 

251.00 

250.00 

232.00- 

278.00 

- 

- 

6 

7 

2 

14 

19 

2 

4 

“ 

*  Workers  were  at  $500  to  $520. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex. 


Occupation,  sex,  3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Average 

(mean2) 

WeekW 

hour* 

standard) 

Weekly 

earning!1 

(ftandard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

standard) 

Weekly 
earning*1 
( standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

WOMEN 

WOMEN — CONTINUED 

474 

*194. 50 

SWITCHBOARQ  OPERATORS . 

65 

39.0 

*138.50  C 

39.5 

212.50 

NONMANUEACTURING . . 

57 

39.0 

133.50 

NONM A  NUF ACTURING. «  . • • • • • • • • • «  •• • 

331 

39.5 

187.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

(.0 

39.0 

227.00 

SWITCHB0AR3  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

145 

39.5 

145.00 

SECRETARIES!  CLASS  R . 

52 

39.5 

225.50 

MANUFACTURING . 

26 

39.5 

171.50 

NONMANUEACTURING . 

38 

39.5 

215.00 

NONMANUEACTURING . 

119 

39.5 

139.00 

101 

39.5 

146.50 

MANUF ACTURI NG . 

40 

40.0 

159.50 

NONMANUEACTURING . 

60 

40.0 

191.50 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  R . 

94 

4C.0 

148.00  C 

manufacturing . 

39 

4C.0 

158.50 

NONMANUEACTURING . 

123 

39.5 

198.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

45 

39.0 

247.50 

ACC0UNTIN6  CLERKS.. ...... .-*••••••• 

478 

39.5 

manufacturing . 

128 

39.5 

174.00 

SECRETARIES!  CLASS  E . 

143 

39.5 

164.00 

NONMANUFACTURING.... •••••••••••• 

350 

40.0 

153.50 

37 

39.5 

159.50 

40.0 

187.00 

127 

40.0 

C 

191.50 

40.0 

181.00 

4  2 

40.0 

218.50 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

B  5 

4C  •  0 

178.00 

STENOGRAPHERS!  GENERAL . 

29 

40.0 

180.50 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  9 . 

351 

39.5 

147.00 

334 

39.0 

152.03 

86 

39.0 

152.00 

57 

39.5 

185.00 

265 

39.5 

145.50 

247 

39.0 

144.50 

29 

39.5 

155.00 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

64 

38.5 

186.50 

66 

39.5 

166 • 00 

TYPISTS!  CLASS  A . 

44 

40. 0 

192.00 

MAN  UF  ACTURING....* •••••••••••••• 

25 

39.5 

192.50 

4  1 

39.0 

TYPISTS!  CLASS  B . 

260 

39.0 

145.50 

MANUF  ACTURI NG . 

27 

39.0 

156.50 

key  entry  operators: 

5  B 

39.5 

1 7 / .50 

231 

39.5 

123.00 

49 

39.5 

188.50 

26 

39.5 

197.00 

file  clerks*  class  C.... . 

202 

39.5 

119.50 

key  ENTRY  OPrRATORS,  CL*SS 

32 

39.5 

153.00 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


PROFESSIONAL  A  NO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


(BUSINESS* . 

NONBAN  UP  ACT  URINE . . 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)!  CLASS  A  •••••••••••  • 

nonmanufacturing . 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)!  CLASS  8 . 


nonmanueactjrine. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (PUSINESS). 

CLASS  8 . 

NONMANUEACTURING . 


non**anueacturing. 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS!  CLASS  «. 
nonmanueacturing . 


NONMANUEACT urine. 
ORAFTERS!  CLASS  B. 


PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


NONMANUEACTURING. 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS!  CLASS  8. 
NONMANUEACTURING . 


(mean2) 


Weekly 

hour! 

(standard) 


79 

40.0 

*363. 50 

71 

4C.0 

364.03 

37 

40.0 

406.00 

35 

4C.0 

4C6. 50 

25 

43.0 

368.00 

113 

4P.0 

304.00 

103 

40.0 

305.00 

51 

4C.0 

288.50 

48 

40.0 

287.00 

102 

4C.0 

201.53 

83 

40.0 

192.00 

71 

39.5 

203.00 

61 

4C.0 

193.50 

108 

39.5 

265.00 

59 

4C-.0 

218.50 

54 

39.5 

251.00 

56 

40.0 

183.50 

48 

4C.0 

181.50 

34 

4C.0 

191.50 

29 

40.0 

187.00 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


able  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— 
*ortsmouth,  Va.  — N.C.,  May  1979 


Hourly  earning!  * 

NUMBER 

Number 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

3 . 70 

worker! 

Mean  1 

Median* 

Middle  range  * 

iinoer 

3.80 

AINTENANCE  CARPENTERS . 

35 

S7.08 

17.89 

*6.25-  *7.95 

- 

AINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

137 

8.  40 

8.  57 

6.99-  10.45 

- 

manufacturing . 

83 

8.  66 

8.40 

6.99-  10.45 

- 

N0N»ANUFACTURINS . 

54 

8.00 

8.57 

7.24-  8.57 

~ 

AINTENANCE  MACHINISTS . 

46 

6.88 

6.94 

6.13-  7.49 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

43 

6.  82 

6. 44 

6.C5-  7.49 

- 

AINTENANCE  MECHANICS  1  MACHINERY) . . 

222 

6.74 

6.  32 

5.79-  7.46 

- 

manufacturing . 

178 

6.  29 

5.99 

5.79-  6.68 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

32 

8.47 

8.57 

8.57-  8.67 

“ 

AINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

<  MO  TO  R  VEHICLES) . 

166 

7.  13 

7.20 

5.95-  7.75 

- 

manufacturing . 

43 

7.12 

5.95 

5.75-  10.22 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

123 

7.  14 

7.50 

6.50-  7.75 

- 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

96 

7.  17 

7.20 

6.79-  7.75 

“ 

IAINTENANCE  TRAOES  HELPERS . 

51 

4.  98 

4.99 

4.34-  5.57 

8 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

34 

6.  56 

6.00 

5.80-  6.71 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

34 

6.  56 

6.00 

5.80-  6.71 

~ 

I0ILER  TENDERS . 

41 

6.  14 

5.52 

4.52-  6.65 

6 

manufacturing . 

41 

6.  14 

5.52 

4.52-  6.65 

6 

NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  STR A  I GHT- T I  ME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IIN  DOLLARS)  OF-- 


4.00  4.20  4.40  4.60  4.80  5.00  5.20 

20  4.40  4.60  4.80  5.00  5.20  5.43 


1  1 
11 


53 

53 


11 

5 

6 
1 


35 

35 


14 

11 

3 

3 


23 

23 


23 

23 


,60  7 

o 

o 

• 

7.40 

7. 80 

8.20 

8.69  9.00 

9.40  9 

.8010.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

,00  7 

.40 

7.80 

8.20 

8.60 

9.00  9.40 

9.8010 

.2010.60 

1 

_ 

1 

18 

_ 

_  _ 

1 

2 

17 

10 

6 

9 

31 

7 

- 

39 

9 

7 

- 

9 

3 

2 

- 

39 

8 

3 

6 

- 

28 

5 

* 

9 

4 

4 

4 

5 

1 

- 

- 

9 

4 

a 

4 

3 

1 

~ 

~  “ 

16 

11 

23 

- 

14 

27 

- 

5 

15 

9 

23 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

2 

“ 

~ 

14 

15 

17 

5 

16 

40 

9 

- 

6 

7 

12 

12 

12 

16 

40 

9 

- 

6 

7 

- 

10 

16 

27 

9 

" 

4 

7 

—  “ 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_  a 

2 

4 

- 

~ 

~  “ 

“ 

4 

12 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Norfolk-Virginia  Beach 
Portsmouth,  Va.  — N.C.,  May  1979 


Hourly  earnings  4 

number 

OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING 

STRAIGHT- 

TINE 

HOURLY 

EARNI NG 

S  f  IN 

DOLLARS*  OF — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

3.00  3. 

10 

3.20  3 

.30  3 

80  3 

.00  3 

.20  ». 

30  3. 

60 

3.80 

5.28  5. 

AD  6.00 

6.30 

of 

workers 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

AND 

UNDER 

3.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.10  3. 

20 

3.30  3 

.60  3 

.80  3. 

00  3 

.20  3 

.30  3. 

60  3. 

80 

5.20 

5.60  6. 

00  6.30 

6.80 

1*271 

*3.92 

*3.25 

*3.36- 

*6.35 

56 

31 

18 

185 

63 

203 

2 

32 

35 

10 

32 

67 

133 

100 

26  30 

21  37 

l 

251 

5.  16 

5.  20 

3.80- 

5.59 

- 

1 

- 

- 

18 

3 

- 

1 

1 1 

7 

1 

38 

1*020 

3.  87 

3.75 

3.25- 

7.20 

56 

30 

18 

185 

35 

201 

2 

31 

33 

3 

31 

19 

33 

5  3 

” 

302 

6.  28 

7.20 

3.60- 

7.20 

- 

- 

- 

6 

18 

18 

- 

10 

15 

- 

37 

15 

_ 

~ 

“ 

TRUCKORI VERS.  LI6HT  TRUCK........ 

121 

3.23 

3. CO 

2.90- 

3.15 

56 

20 

17 

5 

6 

5 

- 

1 

1 

5 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

IIP 

3.05 

2.97 

2.90- 

3.13 

56 

20 

17 

6 

* 

539 

3.51 

3.75 

3.25- 

5.30 

_ 

11 

1 

150 

5 

169 

2 

6 

26 

2 

2 

15 

17 

8  22 

- 

202 

3.50 

3.80 

3.73- 

5.20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

32 

10 

- 

20 

- 

_ 

3 

29 

89 

- 

- 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER.... 

332 

291 

6.  13 
6.  14 

6. 10 
7.  2C 

3.60- 

3.60- 

7.20 

7.60 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

2 

2 

13 

1 3 

- 

13 

13 

18 

18 

3 

3 

35 

35 

13 

13 

37 

26 

13  18 

1  3 

1 

160 

5.73 

3.90 

3.60- 

7.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

9 

15 

“ 

35 

13 

— 

81 

3.78 

3.65 

3.25- 

5.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

11 

1 

3 

16 

3 

23 

- 

11 

l 

66 

3.73 

3.70 

3.93- 

5.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

11 

1 

2 

13 

- 

23 

~ 

3 

108 

6.  15 

5.71 

3.75- 

8.55 

_ 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

- 

3 

30 

2 

1 

6  3 

3 

3 

58 

3.70 

3.78 

3.81- 

3.75 

- 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

3 

~ 

” 

- 

28 

2 

1 

2  3 

63 

3.61 

3.  35 

3.73- 

3.90 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

6 

20 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

16 

2 

3 

3 

56 

3.  35 

3.  23 

3.73- 

3.90 

- 

- 

l 

- 

6 

20 

- 

1 

6 

“ 

16 

2 

591 

3.  59 

3.60 

3.72- 

5.10 

3 

23 

25 

25 

68 

66 

1 

21 

13 

36 

25 

136 

38 

31  1 

6 

321 

3.77 

5.01 

3.30- 

5.23 

- 

- 

- 

8 

56 

“ 

" 

“ 

35 

128 

30 

30 

27C 

3.  38 

3.75 

3.29- 

3.60 

3 

23 

25 

17 

12 

66 

1 

21 

13 

1 

25 

18 

8 

1  1 

2 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES# •••••••••••• • 

35 

6.  35 

5.61 

3.60- 

7.62 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

' 

— 

22 

' 

* 

1 

222 

5.06 

3.80 

3.65- 

6.82 

16 

- 

3 

28 

2 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

59 

2 

23 

" 

62 

3. 32 

3.65 

3.C3- 

5.88 

16 

- 

- 

- 

2 

20 

“ 

~ 

- 

- 

~ 

23 

” 

160 

5.  33 

3.80 

3.80- 

6.82 

- 

- 

3 

28 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

59 

2 

~  - 

~ 

556 

3.71 

3.30 

3.23- 

5.36 

38 

50 

51 

8 

52 

6 

- 

13 

38 

59 

18 

23 

70 

2  3 

19 

301 

3.  31 

3.  23 

3.19- 

3.71 

35 

16 

32 

2 

50 

- 

23 

37 

17 

33 

2 

“ 

255 

5.07 

5.00 

3.00- 

6.72 

3 

33 

9 

6 

2 

6 

13 

23 

12 

1 

23 

37 

3 

19 

385 

5.  63 

5.02 

3.55- 

6.87 

13 

_ 

1 

3 

6 

23 

9 

13 

18 

13 

51 

38 

55 

13 

- 

291 

5.  66 

5.  28 

3.55- 

8.52 

13 

- 

1 

3 

6 

11 

9 

13 

12 

9 

51 

15 

55 

13 

~ 

NON"ANUcACTURINF...... ...••••••• 

9  3 

5.56 

3.95 

3.85- 

6.87 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

~ 

12 

* 

" 

6 

3 

— 

33 

639 

3.  33 

2.  90 

2.9C- 

3.20 

333 

35 

3 

28 

20 

6 

2 

21 

16 

39 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

120 

3.27 

3.  25 

3.20- 

3.50 

- 

23 

- 

15 

2 

2 

1 

12 

1 1 

33 

12 

~ 

“ 

529 

3.  08 

2.90 

2.9C- 

2.92 

433 

11 

3 

13 

1  8 

3 

1 

9 

5 

15 

“ 

~ 

~ 

—  — 

549 

3.  25 

2.90 

2.90- 

3.05 

395 

33 

- 

20 

1  1 

3 

1 

19 

11 

10 

33 

- 

12 

12 

- 

- 

- 

112 

3.  28 

3.25 

3.20- 

3.50 

— 

23 

“ 

15 

2 

' 

337 

2.99 

2.90 

2.90- 

2.90 

395 

10 

- 

5 

9 

3 

1 

8 

3 

- 

” 

~ 

—  ~ 

~ 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  *N0  CLEANERS#... 

l  *598 
193 

3.  25 

3.  35 

2.90 

3.  23 

2.90- 

3.45- 

3.10 

3.76 

1003 

30 

182 

3 

53 

1 

63 

7 

63 

31 

23 

7 

3 

33 

19 

8 

7 

30 

23 

31 

26 

52 

25 

27 

18 

18 

6 

1 

I  .305 

3.  1C 

2.90 

2.90- 

3.00 

973 

179 

53 

57 

32 

23 

3 

15 

1 

6 

5 

6  - 

43 

3.  5C 

3.16 

3.31- 

5.19 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

- 

8 

1 

3 

” 

9 

~ 

“ 

6.80 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.30 

8.80 

9.20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.20 

7.60 

8.00 

8.30 

8.80 

9.20 

9.60 

3 

173 

65 

- 

5 

13 

35 

— 

- 

— 

— 

2 

— 

- 

3 

173 

65 

- 

3 

13 

35 

138 

35 

3 

98 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

76 

65 

1 

13 

_ 

- 

76 

65 

- 

1 

13 

- 

76 

— 

" 

" 

3 

3 

“ 

“ 

: 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

30 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

~ 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

11 

6 

- 

5 

- 

“ 

11 

67 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

67 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

57 

3 

- 

- 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

- 

- 

57 

3 

“ 

- 

~ 

“ 

” 

39 

_ 

_ 

_ 

78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

78 

- 

- 

39 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

“ 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

" 

6 

_ 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

“ 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers,  by  sex. 


Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTOOIAL 

POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MFN 

OCCUPATI ONS  -  N  E  N —  CONTINUED 

SHIPPERS . 

63 

*4.56 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

57 

4.56 

MAINTENANCE  electricians . 

137 

8.40 

RECEIVERS . 

86 

6.05 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

54 

8.00 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS . 

54 

4.53 

46 

6.88 

51 

manufacturing . 

43 

6.82 

warehousemen . 

572 

4.55 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  < MACHINERY). . 

222 

6.74 

MANUF ACTURI NG . 

321 

4.77 

178 

6.29 

25  1 

4.28 

32 

8.47 

45 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

ORDER  FILLERS . 

216 

5.11 

166 

7.13 

1  56 

5.40 

MANUFACTURING . 

43 

7.12 

123 

7. 14 

529 

4 .69 

96 

7.17 

284 

4.33 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

245 

5.11 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS...., . 

50 

4.96 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

372 

5.63 

34 

6.56 

278 

5.66 

34 

6.56 

94 

5.56 

41 

6.14 

615 

3.30 

a  1 

6.14 

l  1  9 

4.23 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

496 

3.08 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MFN 

GUARDS.  CLASS  8 . 

524 

3.26 

manufacturing . 

111 

4.24 

1*231 

4.87 

413 

2.99 

MANUFACTURING . 

245 

5.16 

nonmanufacturing . 

9  B  6 

4.80 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLF»NERS.... 

786 

3.44 

302 

6.28 

13  5 

4.49 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

651 

3.22 

115 

3.22 

29 

4.99 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

105 

3.04 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  CUSTODIAL 

truckorivers*  medium  truck . 

5 1 C 

4.36 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

197 

4.48 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS.... 

796 

3.03 

MANUFACTURING . 

58 

4.01 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRAC TOR- TRAILER.... 

332 

6.10 

NONNA NUEACTURINB. ....... ........ 

738 

2.96 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

291 

6.14 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

1  6  C 

5.73 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  for  selected  periods 


May  1975 

May  1976 

May  1977 

May  1978 

Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

to 

to 

to 

to 

May  1976 

Mav  1977 

Mav  1978 

Mav  1979 

All  industries: 

6.4 

7.7 

7.7 

8.1 

11.0 

(6) 

7.9 

(6) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(6) 

(6) 

<6) 

7.5 

6.2 

9.2 

Unskilled  plant  workers - 

7.0 

7.3 

8.2 

Manufacturing: 

(6 ) 

(  ) 

L  [ 

(6) 

t 

(.  ) 

(‘> 

r> 

(6) 

10.0 

(  ) 

8.6 

11.0 

8.3 

5.3 

Unskilled  plant  workers - 

10.4 

9.3 

8.7 

Nonmanufacturing: 

6.0 

7.3 

7.8 

8.7 

(*) 

(6) 

3.0 

(6) 

(‘> 

(!) 

Industrial  nurses - 

Unskilled  plant  workers - 

(*) 

5.5 

(6) 

6.3 

(6) 

8.2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  A  revised  description  for  computer  operators  is  being  introduced  in  this  area  in  1979.  The  revised  description 

equivalent  to  the  previous  description.  Therefore,  the  earnings  of  computer  operators  are  not  used  in  computing  percent  increases 
data  processing  group. 


is  not  considered 
for  the  electronic 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations 
Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.  —  N.C.,  May  1979 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compare' 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Secretaries 

Stenographers, 

general 

Typists 

File  clerks, 
class  C 

Messen¬ 

gers 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

operator- 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Order  clerks, 
class  B 

Accounting  clerks 

Payroll 

clerks 

Key  entry 
operators, 
class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  8 - 

1  03 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C - 

119 

103 

secretaries.  CLASS  0 - 

ISA 

115 

100 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E - 

(A) 

134 

121 

100 

STENOGRAPHERS,  general - 

(  A) 

f  A) 

129 

(A» 

100 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A - 

<  A) 

(A) 

(6) 

11C 

(A  1 

ICO 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  * - 

17? 

15? 

1  39 

(A  1 

104 

123 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C - 

(A) 

(A) 

<  A) 

<6  1 

(A  1 

<61 

(61 

100 

MESSENGERS - 

178 

1  AA 

139 

(61 

(A  I 

132 

99 

(61 

100 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS - 

146 

141 

135 

(A  1 

104 

107 

96 

<61 

90 

100 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONI STS - 

1  49 

135 

115 

107 

(A  1 

<61 

85 

<61 

89 

(A  1 

100 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  8 - 

<  A  ) 

(A) 

<  A) 

(A  1 

(A  1 

(61 

<  A! 

86 

(61 

(6  1 

98 

1 03 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

125 

10  9 

98 

100 

<61 

(61 

73 

(6  1 

77 

83 

83 

(61 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  « - 

150 

127 

1 1 A 

110 

10C 

110 

97 

(61 

85 

103 

100 

111 

127 

100 

PAYROLL  CLERKS - 

148 

1  2  A 

114 

104 

91 

(61 

83 

(6  1 

86 

89 

92 

(61 

112 

94 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS 

138 

112 

99 

10  A 

(  A  1 

<61 

(61 

72 

<  A  1 

<6  1 

80 

81 

117 

96 

lie 

100 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


Computer  systems  analysts  (business) 

Computer  programmers  ( business) 

Computer  operators 

Drafters,  class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  B 

Class  C 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  a - 

130 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESSl .  CLASS  « - 

11  8 

IDO 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A - 

131 

in 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  8 - 

149 

130 

117 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS) •  CLASS  C - 

(A  1 

(61 

<61 

(6) 

100 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  8 - 

194 

(6) 

15? 

131 

115 

13  3 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C - 

250 

215 

194 

165 

(61 

124 

100 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  8 - 

150 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(A) 

(6) 

100 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments.  For  example 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


a  value  of  122  indicates  the  earnings  for 
of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation 


the  occupation 
in  the  heading 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations, 
Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1979 


Maintenance, 

toolroom,  and 

powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 

Occupation  which  equals  100 

Electricians 

Mechanics 

Stationary  engineers 

Boiler  tenders 

Carpenters 

Machinists 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

1D0 

9  A 

90 

(6) 

161 

115 
<61 
(6  1 

100 

99 

ss  I  nit  li^  Wtt  ELECTRIC 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS 

maintenance  mechanics 

105 

111 

100 

( M  A  C  H I  N  E  R  Y 1 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

105 

11? 

97 

100 

MAINTENANCE  trades  helpers - 

(6) 

(6) 

(61 

(61 

141 

99 

1  39 

102 

100 

(6  1 

100 

STATIONARY  EN6 1 NE ERS 

(6) 

14? 

(6  > 

(61 

(61 

(61 

100 

1 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


TRUCKORIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK - 

TRUCKDRI VERS.  MEOIUN  TRUCK - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK - 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER 

SHIPPERS - 

RECEIVERS - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS - 

WAREHOUSE  HE  N - 

OROER  FILLERS - 

MATERIAL  HAN0LIN6  LABORERS - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

6UAR0 S •  CLASS  A - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND 
CLEANERS - 


Truck  drive  re 

Shippers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

Warehousemen 

Order  fillers 

Material 

handling 

laborers 

Forklift  operators 

Guards,  class  B 

Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

100 

(61 

100 

(61 

(61 

100 

(61 

99 

(61 

100 

(61 

(  6  1 

(61 

(61 

100 

97 

(61 

(61 

(61 

99 

100 

(61 

(  6  1 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(6  1 

100 

111 

101 

(61 

115 

116 

116 

(6  1 

100 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

114 

119 

(6  1 

(61 

100 

(61 

121 

(61 

116 

114 

114 

(6  1 

114 

104 

1  00 

110 

110 

(61 

115 

1C7 

loa 

(6  1 

97 

97 

95 

100 

(61 

117 

(61 

160 

(61 

(6  1 

(61 

127 

(61 

111 

11* 

102 

1  4  C 

(61 

137 

106 

112 

166 

116 

105 

111 

109 

110 

100 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments.  For 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly, 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


example,  a 
a  value  of 


value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for 
85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation 


the  occupation 
in  the  heading 
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Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Table  B-1.  Minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  typists  and  clerks,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— 
Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1979 


Minimum  weekly  straight-time  salary  7 


establishments  stuniEn 


ESTABLISHMENTS  HAVING 

MINIMUM  - 


A  SPECIFIED 


UN0ER  *10C. 

00 - 

MOP. 00 

AND 

UNDER 

*105.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*110.00 

AND 

UNOER 

*115.00 

AN0 

UNDER 

*120.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*125.00 

AN0 

UNOER 

*130.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*135.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*140.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*145.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*150.00 

•  NO 

UNDER 

*155.00 

AN0 

UNDER 

*160.00 

AND 

UNOER 

*165.00 

AND 

UNOER 

*170.00 

AND 

UNOER 

*175.00 

AND 

UNOER 

*180.00 

AND 

UNOER 

*185.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*190.00 

AND 

UNOER 

*195.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*200.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*205.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*210.00 

AND 

UNOER 

*215.00 

AN0 

UNDER 

*220.00 

AND 

UNOER 

*225.00 

AND 

UNDER 

*105.00 

*110.00 

*115.00 

*120.00 

*125.00 

*130.00 

*135.00 

*140.00 

*145.00 

*150.00 

*155.00 

*160.00 

*165.00 

*170.00 

*175.00 

*180.00 

*185.00 

*190.00 

*195.00 

*200.00 

*205.00 

*210.00 

*215.00 

*220.00 

*225.00 

*230.00 


ESTABLI SHMENTS  HAVING  NO  SPECIFIED 
MINIMUM  - 


establishments  WHICH  010  NOT  EMPLOY 
U0PKERS  IN  THIS  CATEGORY  - 


Inexperienced  typists 


All 

industries 


Manufacturing 


All 

schedules 


36 


Nonmanufacturing 


All 

schedules 


40 -hour 
schedule 


Other  inexperienced  clerical  workers  8 


All 

industries 


1 

2 

1 

14 


50 


Manufacturing 


All 

schedules 


40 -hour 
schedule 


Nonmanufacturing 


All 

schedules 


1 

2 

1 

12 

7 

1 

2 


33 


40 -hour 
schedule 


37V2  -hour 
schedule 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-2.  Late-shift  pay  provisions  for  full-time  manufacturing  production 

and  related  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— 

Portsmouth,  Va.  —  N.C.,  May  1979 


^All^uli^im^manufacturin^^^oduction^aiv^related^jvork^rj 


Item 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITH  LATE  SHIFT  PROVISIONS 

WITH  NO  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  L • TE  SHIFT  WORK 
WITH  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL  FOR  LATE  SHIFT  WORK  -- 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCFNTAPE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

OTHER  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

AVERAGE  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  CENTS-PER-HOUR  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

UNIFORM  PERCENTAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  RY  TYPE  AND 
AMOUNT  OF  PAY  DIFFERENTIAL 

UNIFORM  cents-per-hour: 

5  CENTS  - 

8  CENTS  - 

9  CENTS  - 

13  CENTS  - 

12  CENTS  - 

13  AND  UNDER  1 A  CENTS  - 

15  CENTS  - 

18  CENTS  - 

20  CENTS  - 

40  CENTS  - 

UNIFORM  percentage: 

3  ANO  UNDER  «  PERCENT  - 

5  PERCENT  - 

6  PERCENT  - 

7  ANO  UNDER  8  PERCENT  - 

10  PERCENT  - 


All  workers  ^ 


Second  shift 


82.3 

4.3 

78.1 

32.« 

44.5 

1.1 


12.3 

7.2 


4.0 

5.4 

3.4 

3.9 

2.8 

3.1 

1  .0 

8.9 


1.5 

15.5 


14.2 

13.8 


Third  shift 


89.9 

2.5 

67.3 

22.8 


15.7 

8.8 


9.4 

1.4 
2.0 
1.8 
2.0 

4.4 
1.7 


1.0 

16.8 

26.7 


Workers  on  late  shifts 


Second  shift 


18.0 

1.0 

17.0 

8.6 

7.9 

.5 


11.8 

6.3 


.9 

1.9 

.9 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

.4 

1.7 


.3 

4.3 


2.1 

1.3 


Third  shift 


4.2 

.4 

3.8 

3.1 

.7 


17.9 

8.1 


1.0 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.5 


.1 

.3 

.3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-3.  Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  of  full-time  first-shift  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— 
Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1979 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

Item 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  BY  SCHEOULEO 
WEEKLY  HOURS  ANO  DAYS 

ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS  - 

100 

IDO 

100 

100 

100 

IPO 

100 

100 

117  HO  UR  S- 5  DAYS - 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20  HO  UR  S- 5  PAYS - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2  A  HOUR  S- 3  DAYS - 

(111 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27  1/2  HOUR S- 5  DAYS - 

1111 

- 

(11» 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30  HOURS  - 

3 

2 

3 

- 

(Ill 

- 

(11  1 

- 

*  OAYS  - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

(Ill 

- 

(11  1 

- 

32  1/2  HOUR S- 5  PAYS - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(111 

1 

- 

- 

35  HO  UR  S- 5  nAYS - 

5 

- 

9 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

36  1/A  HOURS- 5  PAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

36  1/2  HOURS- 5  OA YS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

37  HO  UR  S- 5  PAYS - 

2 

- 

A 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

"37  1/2  HOUR S- 5  PAYS - 

3 

3 

A 

- 

2A 

25 

2  A 

A6 

3ft  HO  UR  S- 5  PAYS - 

1 

- 

2 

- 

6 

- 

7 

~ 

3ft  3/A  HOURS- 5  DAYS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

4 

2 

- 

.  10  HOUPS - 

76 

93 

6A 

92 

65 

73 

6  A 

5  A 

A  DAYS  - 

(111 

- 

(111 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  DAYS  - 

76 

93 

6A 

92 

65 

70 

6  A 

54 

•A2  HO  UR  S- 5  DAYS - 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

\2  1/2  HOUR  S- 5  DAYS - 

2 

- 

A 

- 

- 

“ 

A  A  HO  UR  S- 5  DAYS - 

(  11  ) 

- 

(11  > 

- 

- 

~ 

A5  HO  UR  S-  5  OA  YS - 

1 

- 

1 

8 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

*8  HO  UR  S- 6  PAYS - 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

~ 

“ 

*50  HO  UR  S- 5  DAYS - 

<111 

(  11  1 

~ 

- 

“ 

~ 

~ 

" 

AVERAGE  scmeouleo 

WEEKLY  HOURS 

ILL  WEEKLY  WORK  SCHEDULES  - 

39.  C 

39.  8 

a 

00 

AO.  A 

39.1 

39.3 

39.1 

38.8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-4.  Annual  paid  holidays  for  full-time  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1979 


PERCENT  OF  WORKERS 

ALL  F  ULL-T I MF  WORKERS - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  NOT  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIDING 

PAID  HOLIDAYS  - 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAIB  HOLIOAYS 

FOR  WORKERS  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS 

PROVIDING  HOLIOAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORK  F  R  S  «Y  NUMBFR 
OF  PAID  HOLIDAYS  PPOVIDEO 

t  HOLIDAY  - 

2  HOLIDAYS  - 

3  HOLIDAYS  - 

5  HOLIDAYS  - 

6  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

PLUS  3  HALF  DAYS  - 

7  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

8  HOLIDAYS  - 

9  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  1  HALF  DAY  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

10  HOLIOAYS  - 

11  HOLIDAYS  - 

PLUS  2  HALF  DAYS  - 

13  HOLIDAYS  - 

20  HOLIOAYS  - 

PERCENT  OF  WORKERS  RY  TOTAL 
PAID  HOLIOAY  TIME  PROVIDED12 

1  DAY  OR  MORE  - 

2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

3  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

5  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

6  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

6  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

7  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

7  1/2  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

8  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

9  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

9  1/2  0  A  YS  OR  MORE - 

10  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

11  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

12  DAYS  OR  MORE  - 

13  OA YS  OR  MORE  - 

20  DAYS  - 


All  industries 


loo 


8.1 


Production  and  related  workers 


Manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 


6.9 


Public  utilities 


100 


All  industries  Manufacturing  Nonmanufacturing 


8.3 


1QQ 


99 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

97 

98 

97 

80 

90 

79 

80 

87 

79 

69 

55 

71 

68 

55 

70 

64 

47 

66 

21 

25 

21 

17 

25 

16 

4 

7 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

5 

- 

8.3 


Public  utilities 


-1QQ- 


9. A 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— 
Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1979 


Item 


PERCENT  OP  WORKERS 

ALL  full-tine  WORKERS  - 

IN  ESTKRLISMNENTS  NOT  PROVIOING 

PUD  VACATIONS - 

IN  ESTABLISHMENTS  PROVIOINE 

P  A 1 0  VACATIONS - 

LEN6TH-0F-TINE  PAYNENT  - 

PERCENTAGE  PAYNENT  - 

OTHER  PAYNENT  - 

ANOUNT  OF  P • 1 0  VACATION  AFTER:  13 


6  NONTHS  OF  SERVICE: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  *NO  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

1  year  of  service: 

UNOER  1  WEEK  - 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  I  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

3  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

a  years  of  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  AND  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 

5  YEARS  OF  SERVICES 

1  WEEK  - 

OVER  1  ANO  UNOER  2  WEEKS 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

4  WEEKS  - 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanuf  actur  ing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

130 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

4 

_ 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

96 

ICO 

94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

92 

91 

94 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

4 

9 

(11) 

- 

(ID 

(11  ) 

(  11  ) 

- 

(11) 

(11) 

1 

(  11  ) 

(11  ) 

(11  ) 

11 

1  5 

8 

35 

7 

1 

8 

39 

14 

15 

14 

(11  ) 

33 

15 

36 

22 

1 

- 

2 

- 

(11) 

- 

(  11  ) 

- 

(11) 

— 

(ID 

' 

3 

10 

2 

— 

1 

65 

2 

70 

62 

80 

30 

34 

29 

65 

3 

5 

2 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

21 

28 

9 

58 

61 

57 

34 

1 

- 

2 

- 

12 

- 

1  3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

” 

_ 

35 

50 

25 

8 

5 

11 

5 

6 

4 

5 

2 

8 

(11  ) 

- 

(11  ) 

- 

56 

43 

64 

81 

82 

84 

81 

93 

1 

- 

2 

2 

12 

- 

1  4 

1 

1 

2 

“ 

- 

1 

5 

— 

11 

13 

9 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

19 

1 

(11  ) 

(11) 

- 

(  11  ) 

- 

69 

53 

81 

88 

86 

88 

85 

98 

6 

l  3 

2 

9 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

(11) 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

“ 

12 

5 

1  3 

— 

1C 

11 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1  9 

1 

(11  ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70 

56 

80 

88 

85 

83 

85 

98 

6 

1  3 

2 

9 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

10 

(11  ) 

1 

1 

~ 

1 

12 

5 

1  3 

5 

1 

7 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

( 11  ) 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

55 

61 

71 

63 

37 

66 

87 

10 

1  8 

4 

9 

8 

10 

8 

- 

22 

26 

20 

19 

16 

48 

12 

13 

1 

_ 

1 

12 

5 

1  3 

~ 

See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— 
Portsmouth,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Item 


AMOUNT  OF  P  *  I D  VACATION  AFTER 
CONTINUED 

IP  YEARS  OF  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNDER  5  WEEKS 

5  WEEKS  - 

12  YEARS  OF  SERVICE! 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  ANO  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  ANO  UNOER  5  WEEKS 

5  WEEKS  - 

is  years  of  sfrvice: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNDER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  4  WEEKS 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNOER  5  WEEKS 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNOFR  6  WEEKS 

?o  years  of  service: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  AND  UNOER  n  WEEKS 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNOER  5  WEEKS 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  AND  UNOER  6  WEEKS 

6  WEEKS  - 

25  YEARS  OF  SERVICE: 

1  WEEK  - 

2  WEEKS  - 

OVER  2  AND  UNOER  3  WEEKS 

3  WEEKS  - 

OVER  3  ANO  UNOFR  4  WEEKS 

4  WEEKS  - 

OVER  4  AND  UNOFR  5  WEEKS 

5  WEEKS  - 

OVER  5  ANO  UNOER  6  WEEKS 

6  WEEKS  - 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

5 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

23 

28 

19 

5 

10 

19 

9 

3 

1 

1 

(111 

(111 

5 

- 

6 

- 

59 

53 

64 

84 

68 

57 

70 

95 

b 

1  3 

1 

9 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

? 

4 

2 

(111 

15 

1  9 

14 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

(111 

- 

(111 

1 

- 

* 

~ 

1 

5 

~ 

5 

1 

7 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

15 

13 

16 

5 

8 

10 

7 

3 

1 

3 

(111 

- 

6 

2 

6 

- 

65 

64 

67 

84 

70 

62 

71 

95 

6 

1  3 

1 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

a 

7 

2 

(111 

15 

20 

1  4 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

(111 

- 

(111 

1 

- 

■ 

1 

5 

~ 

— 

5 

1 

7 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

12 

1  3 

11 

5 

5 

10 

5 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

44 

43 

45 

68 

55 

41 

57 

74 

2 

- 

3 

9 

(111 

2 

- 

- 

33 

43 

26 

16 

24 

42 

22 

23 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

(111 

- 

(11  1 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

5 

(11  1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

11 

~ 

1  3 

~ 

5 

1 

7 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

12 

1  3 

11 

5 

5 

10 

5 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

(111 

- 

(11  1 

- 

2C 

1  4 

24 

12 

17 

14 

1  8 

11 

fill 

- 

(111 

- 

(111 

- 

(11  1 

- 

46 

53 

42 

71 

62 

55 

62 

85 

1 

1 

9 

(111 

- 

(11  1 

1 

11 

19 

6 

(111 

3 

17 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

11 

- 

1  3 

- 

~ 

“ 

1 

5 

(111 

— 

5 

1 

7 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

12 

1  3 

11 

5 

5 

10 

5 

3 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

(111 

- 

(11  1 

- 

1R 

I  3 

21 

12 

16 

14 

16 

11 

<  11  I 

_ 

(11 1 

- 

(111 

- 

(11  1 

- 

32 

33 

31 

18 

46 

38 

47 

13 

1 

_ 

1 

9 

(111 

- 

(11  l 

1 

29 

41 

20 

54 

20 

33 

1  8 

73 

_ 

1 

- 

11 

- 

13 

- 

— 

1 

5 

(111 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-5.  Paid  vacation  provisions  for  full-time  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— 
Portsmouth,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1979 — Continued 


Item 

Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Public  utilities 

•AMOUNT  OF  P*IO  VACATION  AFTER13  - 

continufo 

10  YEARS  OF  SFRVICF:* 

1  WEEK  - 

5 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2  WEEKS  - 

12 

1  3 

11 

5 

5 

10 

5 

3 

OVER  2  ANO  UNDER  3  WEEKS  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(  11 1 

_ 

(lit 

3  WEEKS  - 

18 

1  3 

21 

1  2 

16 

14 

1  6 

1  1 

OVER  3  AND  UNPfR  «  WEEKS  - 

<  11  ) 

- 

<11> 

_ 

(  11  t 

_ 

(lit 

4  WEEKS  - 

29 

33 

27 

3 

45 

37 

4  6 

7 

OVER  4  A  NO  IJNOFR  5  WEEKS - 

1 

- 

1 

9 

<in 

_ 

(lit 

1 

5  WEEKS  - 

24 

25 

24 

69 

20 

25 

20 

78 

OVER  5  and  UNOER  6  WEEKS  - 

1 

- 

1 

- 

11 

_ 

1  3 

6  WEEKS  - 

7 

1  6 

2 

14 

(lit 

” 

*  Estimates  of  provisions  for  longer  periods  of  service  are  identical. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-6.  Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  for  full-time  workers,  Norfolk-Virginia  Beach 


20 


able  B-7.  Life  insurance  plans  for  full-time  workers,  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.  —  N.C.,  May  1979 


TYPE  0C  PLAN  A  N  0  IHOUMT 
OP  INSURANCE 


L  EULL-TINE  WORKERS  Apr  PROVTOED  THE  *AHE 
FLAT-SUN  nOLLAR  AMOUNT! 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  EULL-TIHE  WORKERS  17 - 

AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  PR0VI0P0!18 

MFIN - 

NEn I  A N - 

HI  DOLE  RANEE  (SO  PERCENT)  - 

HI  DOLE  RANEE  (HO  PERCENT)  - 


lOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  «ASED  ON  A  SCHEDULE 
.WHICH  INDICATES  A  SPEC  I  PI  ED  HOLLAR  AN  o  UN  T  OF 
INSURANCE  FOR  A  SRFCIPIED  LENFTH  OP  SERVICE! 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  PULL-TTHE  WORKERS17 - 

ANOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  PROVIOFO18  A  C  TFR  ! 

6  HONTHS  OF  SERVICE! 

mean - 

hehian  - 

HIDOLE  RANEE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

HIDDLE  RANPE  (HO  PERCENT)  - 

1  YEAR  OP  SERVICE! 

HE  •  N - 

HtOlAN  - 

HI  00  LE  RANEE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

HIOOLE  RANEE  (HO  PERCENT)  - 

5  YEARS  OP  service: 

HE»N - 

HEDI AN  - 

HIDDLE  RANEE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

HIDOLE  RANEE  (HO  PERCENT)  - 

ic  years  op  service: 

HE  A  N - 

HE  D IAN - 

HIDDLE  RANEE  (50  PERCENT)  - 

HIDDLE  RANEE  (HO  PERCENT)  - 

20  YEARS  OP  SrRVICE: 

HE  AN - 

HEOIAN  - 

HIDOLE  RANEE  <SC  PERCENT)  - 

HIDDLE  RANFE  (HO  PERCENT)  - 


Production  and 

related  workers 

Office  workers 

All  ind 

astries 

Manufacturing 

All  industries 

Manufacturing 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

All 

plans  16 

Non  contributory 
plans  16 

49 

35 

51 

4  3 

29 

22 

28 

24 

*4.600 

*4  *400 

*4.603 

*4.200 

*  5 • COO 

*4 • «Pr 

*4  *3f;0 

*3.900 

*4 .003 

*3.500 

*3.000 

*3. 000 

*  5 • CCD 

*5.00° 

*  *»onc 

*3.000 

*2*500-  5  *  CDC 

*3.000-  5.CC0 

*■*.000-  5.0P0 

*3.000-  5.000 

*  5 ,H3C-  5.C3Q 

*4. OCC-  5. COO 

*2. C?U—  5.300 

*2.000-  5.000 

*2*000- 10*030 

*1  *  500-10. OCC 

*2.030-10*300 

*2,  000-10.000 

*2.000-  7.5PC 

*  2 • COO-  7.500 

*2. 00/-—  8.000 

*2.000-  8.000 

5 

4 

7 

7 

1 

(111 

- 

- 

*2*  a03 

(6) 

(61 

(6  1 

(  6  1 

(  6  1 

<  6 l 

(  *  » 

(6  1 

(6  1 

(6) 

(61 

_ 

(5) 

(  b  1 

(6  1 

(6  1 

(  6  1 

(  6  1 

_ 

(  6  ) 

(61 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6) 

(61 

- 

- 

*3*^00 

*2,500 

*2.133 

*2. tOO 

(  6  1 

(61 

*2*503 

(5) 

(61 

(6  1 

(  6  ) 

(6  1 

_ 

*  2  *  5C0-  5*030 

(5) 

(6  1 

(6  1 

(  6  » 

(61 

_ 

*1*000-  5*  03 C 

(61 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6) 

(61 

- 

- 

*5*100 

*4  *50? 

*  3 • 4  DC 

*3. 400 

(  6  ) 

(  6  1 

*5* COO 

(6) 

(61 

(6  1 

(  6  1 

(61 

_ 

*2*830-  7*500 

(6) 

(61 

(6  1 

(  6  I 

(61 

*2.800-10*000 

(6) 

(61 

(6  1 

(  6  1 

<61 

- 

- 

*5.103 

*4.60.') 

*3,600 

*3, 600 

(61 

(  6  1 

*5.000 

(6) 

(61 

(6  1 

(  6  ) 

(61 

_ 

_ 

*  3  *009-  7.5C0 

(6) 

(61 

(6  1 

(6) 

(61 

_ 

_ 

*3. C00-10. 030 

(61 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6) 

(61 

- 

- 

*5.400 

*4.900 

*3.930 

*3.900 

(61 

(61 

*5. HOD 

(  6  1 

(6) 

(6  1 

(61 

(61 

_ 

_ 

*3.500-  7.5&C 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6  1 

(6) 

(  6  1 

_ 

_ 

*3.500-10*030 

(6) 

(6  1 

(6  1 

(6) 

(61 

~ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  B-7.  Life  insurance  plans  for  full-time  workers,  Norfolk-Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1979  Continued 


Item 


Production  and  related  workers 


All  industries 


All 

plans  1 


TYPE  0C  PI**  •NO  •MOUNT 

OF  I NSURiNCE-CONTTNUEn 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  TS  PASEO  ON  •  SCHEOULE 

UHICH  INDICATES  •  SPETIFTFO  DOLLAR  AMOUNT  OF 
INSURANCE  FOR  •  SPECIFIED  AMOUNT  OF  WARNINGS: 

PERCENT  OF  •  L  L  FULL-TTWE  UCRKFRS17 - 

•MOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  PROVIOFO18  IF; 

ANNUAL  EARNINFS  ARE  S5.0CC: 

ME  A  - - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIDDLE  RANEE  CSC  PFRCFNT)  - 

MIDDLE  Ranff  (RO  PFRCFNT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINFS  ARE  SlO.DQP: 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

M I DDLF  RANFF  CSC  PERCFNT) - 

MIDDLF  RANFF  (83  PERCENT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINFS  ARE  S15.CC3: 

mean - 

MFDIAN  - 

HIODLE  RANFE  CSC  PERCENT)  - 

MIDDLE  RANFF  (RC  PFRCFNT)  - 

ANNUAL  EARNINFS  APE  S23.C?'': 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIDDLF  RANFF  CSC  PERCENT)  - 

MIDDLE  RANFE  CPC-  °FRCFNT)  - 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  IS  FXPRcSSFO  AS  A  FACTOR  OF 
ANNUAL  EARNINFS:19 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  c  UL L  - T  IME  WORKERS17 - 

FACTOR  OF  ANNUAL  EAPNTNFS  USFD  TO  CALCULATE 
amount  of  insurance:18 

MEAN - 

MEDIAN  - 

MIDDLE  RANFE  CSC  PERCENT)  - 

MIDDLE  RAMFF  (RO  PERCENT)  - 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  c  UL  L -T I  ME  UORKFRS  COVERED  RY 
PLANS  NOT  SPEC  I E  VI NF  •  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF 

INSURANCE  - 

PERCENT  OF  » L  L  CHLL-TIMF  WORKERS  COVEREn  RV 
PLANS  SPECIFYING  »  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF 

- - - 

SPECIFIED  maximum  amount  OF  insurancf: 

MF  *  - - 

median  - 

MIDDLE  RANFF  CSC  PERCFNT)  - 

MIODLF  RANGE  (PC  PFRCFNT)  - 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE  TS  RASED  ON  SOME  OTHER  T  YP r 

of  plan: 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  FULL-TIME  WORKERS17 - 


1.6R 

2.0C 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-3.0* 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 


SR • 1 00 

s 1 0 • 000 
••000- 1 2.520 
•  .000- 1 2*  S3C 

Si  3* 800 
S 12*  SOC 
)  .COO- 15. CPC 
) .COO- 22 *  CO 0 

SIR. 100 
SIP *500 

>  .GOO-25.CDO 

)  .000- 30*000 

S2U • 70C 
S22.DO0 
) .000- 3C.C7C 
) .COO- 42.00P 


SR.70D 
S12.5D0 
S5 • 090- 1 2 • 530 

S5.0C0-1 2*500 

S 1 1 • ROr 

512.50^ 

SIC.  000-12.500 
SlCtOOO-12.500 

S 1 7 .00  D 
S16.5CC 
S15.OOC-16.SOO 

SID .  POO- 30 .000 

S22  *  200 
S  22 .00  D 
S20.CCC-22.300 
S10.300-4C.03C 


S58.70C 
S33.COO 
S15.000-103.COP 
* 15*000- IOC .300 


1  •  SR 

2.0C 

1.00-2. CO 

1.00-2. DC 


Manufacturing 


All 

plans  16 


S58 • TOC 
S30.00C 
S15.000-10P.30P 
SIS. 000-10C .000 


All  industries 


Noncontributory 
plans  16 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  16 

All 

plans  16 

Noncontributory 
plans  18 

1  a 

2« 

1  6 

16 

6 

C  6  » 

S8.DC3 

S8 • 20 3 

SR. 600 

SI  1.600 

(  6  ) 

S7.S03 

S7 • 50C 

S7.500 

Sts. 000 

SS  .000- 1 1 .COO 

S5. 000-12. COO 

*5.50C-  9.0P0 

S7. 500- 15.000 

C  6  ) 

S5 .000- 12*  SOO 

S5.000-12.500 

S5.03C-15.000 

S5*  000-15.000 

C6  \ 

S15.SOO 

S16.00D 

si  3.700 

S16. ROO 

(  6  > 

SIS. COO 

S 1 5  *000 

S12.000 

S20. 500 

(  6  > 

S 10 .COO- 22.GD0 

SID. 000-20.000 

Stl  .530-12.500 

Si  2. 500-20.500 

C  6  > 

s 10 .000- 25*  3D0 

S10 .000-25. COO 

Sin. 000-20. 500 

S10. 000-20.500 

(6  ) 

S22.700 

S24 • 1 0° 

S2C.R00 

S25. 800 

(6  » 

$22. 500 

S22.50C 

SI  7  •  500 

S30. 500 

C  6  ) 

515*000- 3C.DC0 

S15.000-3P.000 

SI  6.500-30.000 

S17. 500-30.500 

C  6  1 

s 12.500- 37. 5CC 

S15.000-37. 500 

S15. 000-30.500 

si  5.  000-30 .500 

C  6  ) 

S2R. ROO 

S31.500 

S2R.400 

S  34 • 100 

<6  » 

S3C.000 

S30.000 

S25.000 

S40. 500 

C  6  t 

S  20 .000-42.000 

S20.000-40.000 

S25. 000-40. 300 

S22. 500-40.500 

C  6  » 

s  20.000- 50.0C0 

S20. 000-50.000 

*20»00C-*0.500 

S20. 000-40.500 

23 

38 

34 

52 

51 

1  .  PS 

1. 46 

1.32 

1.31 

1 . 30 

l.CC 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

(  6  ' 

1.00-2. DC 

1. CO-1. 50 

1 .0C-2.00 

1  .00-2.00 

C  6  ) 

1.00-2.5C 

1 .00- 2. CO 

.50-2.03 

.50-2.00 

18 

1  4 

11 

30 

?9 

6 

24 

23 

22 

22 

(6  ) 

S  R  4 .403 

S93 .400 

S  36 • 500 

S36*  500 

C  6  ) 

s IOC. COO 

S75.O03 

(6  ) 

46  1 

<6  » 

s 50.003-1 50 .300 

S5P.DOO-t5C.COO 

(6  » 

<6  1 

C  6  ) 

s  30*300- 1 50.200 

S30*  000-1 50 .000 

(6) 

(6  ) 

2 

7 

7 

4 

• 

Manufacturing 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Footnotes 


Some  of  these  standard  footnotes  may  not  apply  to  this  bulletin. 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  reg¬ 
ular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these  weekly 
hours . 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of 
■all  workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  desig¬ 
nates  position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined 
by  two  rates  of  pay;  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than 
the  lower  of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the 
higher  rate. 

3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  re¬ 
flate  to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 

7  Formally  established  minimum  regular  straight-time  hiring  sal¬ 
aries  that  are  paid  for  standard  workweeks.  Data  are  presented  for  all 
standard  workweeks  combined,  and  for  the  most  common  standard  work¬ 
weeks  reported. 

8  Excludes  workers  in  subclerical  jobs  such  as  messenger. 

9  Includes  all  production  and  related  workers  in  establishments 
currently  operating  late  shifts,  and  establishments  whose  formal  provisions 
cover  late  shifts,  even  though  the  establishments  were  not  currently 
operating  late  shifts. 

10  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

11  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

12  All  combinations  of  full  and  half  days  that  add  to  the  same  amount; 
for  example,  the  proportion  of  workers  receiving  a  total  of  10  days 
includes  those  with  10  full  days  and  no  half  days,  9  full  days  and  2 
half  days,  8  full  days  and  4  half  days,  and  so  on.  Proportions  then 
were  cumulated. 


13  Includes  payments  other  than  "length  of  time,"  such  as  percentage 
of  annual  earnings  or  flat-sum  payments,  converted  to  an  equivalent  time 
basis;  for  example,  2  percent  of  annual  earnings  was  considered  as  1  week's 
pay.  Periods  of  service  are  chosen  arbitrarily  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
individual  provisions  for  progression;  for  example,  changes  in  proportions 
at  10  years  include  changes  between  b  and  10  years.  Estimates  are  cumula¬ 
tive.  Thus,  the  proportion  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  10  years 
includes  those  eligible  for  at  least  3  weeks'  pay  after  fewer  years  of  service. 

14  Estimates  listed  after  type  of  benefit  are  for  all  plains  for  which 
at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  "Noncontributory 
plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer.  Excluded  are 
legally  required  plans,  such  as  workers'  disability  compensation,  social  se¬ 
curity,^  and  railroad  retirement. 

Unduplicated  total  of  workers  receiving  sick  leave  or  sickness  and 
accident  insurance  shown  separately  below.  Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to 
those  which  definitely  establish  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  days'  pay 
that  each  employee  can  expect.  Informal  sick  leave  allowances  determined 
on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 

16  Estimates  under  "All  plans"  relate  to  all  plans  for  which  at  least 
a  part  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer.  Estimates  under  "Noncontrib¬ 
utory  plans"  include  only  those  financed  entirely  by  the  employer. 

7  For  "All  industries,"  all  full-time  production  and  related  workers 
or  office  workers  equal  100  percent.  For  "Manufacturing,"  all  full-time 
production  and  related  workers  or  office  workers  in  manufacturing  equal  100 
percent. 

18  The  mean  amount  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
workers  provided  insurance  by  the  amount  of  insurance  provided,  totaling 
the  products,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median 
indicates  that  half  of  the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  smaller 
and  half  an  amount  equal  to  or  larger  than  the  amount  shown.  Middle 
range  (50  percent) — a  fourth  of  the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  smaller  amount  and  a  fourth  are  provided  an  amount  equal 
to  or  more  than  the  larger  amount.  Middle  range  (80  percent) — 10  percent  of 
the  workers  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  less  than  the  smaller 
amount  and  10  percent  are  provided  an  amount  equal  to  or  more  than  the 
larger  amount. 

19  A  factor  of  annual  earnings  is  the  number  by  which  annual  earnings 
are  multiplied  to  determine  the  amount  of  insurance  provided.  For  example, 
a  factor  of  2  indicates  that  for  annual  earnings  of  $  10,000  the  amount  of 
insurance  provided  is  $20,000. 


Appendix  A. 
Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
survey,  as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 


Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3-year 
intervals  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal 
visit,  mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments 
participating  in  the  previous  survey. 


A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is 
selected  for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less 
establishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industna 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  survey  h 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all 
establishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry 
and  number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability 
sample  is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance 
of  selection  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater 
proportion  of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected  When  data  are 
combined,  each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to ^  its  probab: llity  of 
selection  so  that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  n  one 
out  of  four  establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent 
itself  plus  three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  s 
chosen  in  the  same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available 
from  the  original  sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available 
addUional  weight  is  assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the 

missing  unit. 


1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsi^Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  lim.ted 
area  studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Admimstratjon  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Occupations  and  earnings 


Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance  toolroom 
and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job  titles 
are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the  occupations 
listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the  scope  of  the 
survey  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables  because  either  (1)  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data  to  merit  presen¬ 
tation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual  establishment 
data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not  presented  ^en  the 
number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent  or  more  of  the  men 
or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data  not  shown  aeParatey 
for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all  industries  combine  . 
Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level,  data  are  included  in 
the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is  not  shown  or  information 
to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Eatings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  onvee^ends  holl<^8* 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
aUowaiices  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included  Weekly  hour,  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (resided  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 

straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations 
are  rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within _  the  di 
of  workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class 

intervals . 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  nol  reflect  expelted  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  mdividual 
i ob s  are  Effected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 

proportions  3  workers  Imployedby  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  ch-ge 

or  high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be dl^elle  an 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an 

Occupational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  area  mcrj.se 

waees  during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups 
table  A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  c  ang 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 


Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 

Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations 
should  not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within 
!  individual  establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences 
!  include  progression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid 
incumbents  are  collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the 
general  survey  job  descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees 
in  these  surveys  usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual 
establishments  and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in 
specific  duties  performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting 
the  trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effect  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may 
affect  an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid 
I  under  plans  providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods 
of  increased  hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  range,  depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant 
rate  between  surveys.) 


Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Electronic  data  processing  2 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 
B,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 


Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery' 


2  The  earnings  of  computer  operators  are  not  included  in  the  wage  trend  computation  for  this  group. 
A  revised  Job  description  is  being  introduced  in  this  survey  which  is  not  equivalent  to  the  previous  description. 


Skilled  maintenanc 
Cont  inued 


Unskilled  plant 


Mechanics  (motor  vehicle)  Janitors,  porters,  and 

Pipefitters  cleaners 

Tool  and  die  makers  Material  handling  laborers 

Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in  the 
survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its 
proportionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in 
the  base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled 
to  obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year 
by  the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — 
expressed  as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute 
these  wage  trends  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the 
quotient  by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and 
forklift  operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125 
compared  with  janitors.  ($5  -j-  $4  =  1.25  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the 
relatives  of  the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average, 
each  establishment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has 
weighted  workers  in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference  in 
earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

The  incidence  of  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  is  studied  for  full-time  production  and  related  workers  and 
office  workers.  Production  and  related  workers  (referred  to  hereafter  as 
production  workers)  include  working  supervisors  and  all  nonsupervisory 


workers  (including  group  leaders  and  trainees)  engaged  in  fabricating, 
processing,  assembling,  inspection,  receiving,  storage,  handling,  pack¬ 
ing,  warehousing,  shipping,  maintenance,  repair,  janitorial  and  guard  ser¬ 
vices  product  development,  auxiliary  production  for  plant  s  own  use 
(e.g.  ’  power  plant),  and  recordkeeping  and  other  services  closely  associ- 
ated  with  the  above  production  operations.  (Cafeteria  and  route  workers 
are  excluded  in  manufacturing  industries  but  included  in  nonmanufacturing 
industries.)  In  finance  and  insurance,  no  workers  are  considered  to  be 
production  workers.  Office  workers  include  working  supervisors  and  all  non- 
supervisory  workers  (including  lead  workers  and  trainees)  performing 
clerical  or  related  office  functions  in  such  departments  as  accounting, 
advertising,  purchasing,  collection,  credit,  finance,  legal,  payroll,  personnel, 
sales,  industrial  relations,  public  relations,  executive,  or  transportation. 
Administrative,  executive,  professional,  and  part-time  employees  as  well 
as  construction  workers  utilized  as  separate  work  forces  are  excluded  from 
both  the  production  and  office  worker  categories. 


Minimum  entrance  salaries  (table  B-l).  Minimum  entrance  salaries 
for  office  workers  relate  only  to  the  establishments  visited.  Because  of  the 
optimum  sampling  techniques  used  and  the  probability  that  large  establis 
ments  are  more  likely  than  small  establishments  to  have  formal  entrance 
rates  above  the  subclerical  level,  the  table  is  more  representative  of  policies 
in  medium  and  large  establishments.  (The  "X>s"  shown  under  standard 
weekly  hours  indicate  that  no  meaningful  totals  are  applicable.) 

Shift  differentials — manufacturing  (table  B-2).  Data  were  collected 
on  policies  of  manufacturing  establishments  regarding  pay  differentials  for 
production  workers  on  late  shifts.  Establishments  considered  as  having 


production  workers  un  - -  .  .  .  „ 

policies  are  those  which  (1)  have  provisions  in  writing  covering  the  operation 
of  late  shifts,  or  (2)  have  operated  late  shifts  at  any  time  during  t  e 
months  preceding  a  survey.  When  establishments  have  several  differentials 
which  vary  by  job,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of  the  production 
workers  is  recorded.  When  establishments  have  differentials  which  apply 
only  to  certain  hours  of  work,  the  differential  applying  to  the  majority  of 
the  shift  hours  is  recorded 


For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  late  shift  is  either  a  second  (evening) 
shift  which  ends  at  or  near  midnight  or  a  third  (night)  shift  which  starts  at 
or  near  midnight. 

Differentials  for  second  and  third  shifts  are  summarized  separately 
for  (1)  establishment  policies  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted 
by  all  production  workers  in  the  establishment  at  the  time  of  the  survey) 
and  (2)  effective  practices  (an  establishment's  differentials  are  weighted  by 
production  workers  employed  on  the  specified  shift  at  the  time  of  the  survey). 

Scheduled  weekly  hours;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and  health, 
insurance — and  pension  plans^  Provisions  which  apply  to  a  majority  of  the 
production  or  office  workeri- in  an  establishment  are  considered  to  apply  to 
all° production  or  office  workers  in  the  establishment;  a  practice  or  provision 
is  considered  nonexistent  when  it  applies  to  less  than  a  majority  ^ 

vacations  -  and  health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  considered  applicable 
to  employees  currently  eligible  for  the  benefits  as  well  as  to  employees  w 
will  eventually  become  eligible. 

Scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days  (table  B-3j.  Scheduled  weekly 
hours  and  days  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  per  week  which  full¬ 
time  first  (day)  shift  workers  are  expected  to  work,  whether  paid  for 
straight-time  or  overtime  rates. 

Paid  holidays  (table  B-4).  Holidays  are  included  if  workers  who 
are  not  required  to  work  are  paid  for  the  time  off  and  thos e  re^lre^  ^ 
work  receive  premium  pay  or  compensatory  time  off.  They  are ^include 
Inly  if  they  are  granted  annually  on  a  formal  basis  (provided  for  m 


written  form  or  established  by  custom).  Holidays  are  included  even  though 
in  a  particular  year  they  fall  on  a  nonworkday  and  employees  are  not 
granted  another  day  off.  Paid  personal  holiday  plans  typically  found  in 
the  automobile  and  related  industries,  are  included  as  paid  holidays. 


Data  are  tabulated  to  show  the  percent  of  workers  who  (1)  are 
granted  specific  numbers  of  whole  and  half  holidays  and  (2)  are  grante 
specified  amounts  of  total  holiday  time  (whole  and  half  holidays  are 
aggregated). 


PaiH  vacations  (table  B-5).  Establishments  report  their  method  of 
calculating  vacation  pay  (time  basis,  percent  of  annual  earnings,  flat-sum 
payment,  etc.)  and  the  amount  of  vacation  pay  granted  Only  basic  formal 
plans  are  reported.  Vacation  bonuses,  vacation-savings  plans,  and  extended 
or  "sabbatical"  benefits  beyond  basic  plans  are  excluded. 


For  tabulating  vacation  pay  granted,  all  provisions  are  expressed 
on  a  time  basis.  Vacation  pay  calculated  on  other  than  a  time  basis  is 
converted  to  its  equivalent  time  period.  Two  percent  of  annual  earning  , 
for  example,  is  tabulated  as  1  week's  vacation  pay. 


Also,  provisions  after  each  specified  length  of  service  are  related 
to  all  production  or  office  workers  in  an  establishment  regardless  of  leng h 
service.  Vacation  plans  commonly  provide  for  a  larger  amount  of  vacati 
pay  as  service  lengthens.  Counts  of  production  or  office  workers  by ^lengh 
of  service  were  not  obtained.  The  tabulations  of  vacation  pay  granted 
present,  therefore,  statistical  measures  of  these  provisions  rather  than 
proportions  of  workers  actually  receiving  specific  benefits. 


t 


Health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  (tables  B-6  and  B-7).  Health, 

insurance and  pension  plans  include  plans  for  which  the  employer  pays 

either  all’  or  part  of  the  cost.  The  cost  may  be  (1)  underwritten  by  a 
comme rcial  iJuranc.  company  or  nonprofit  organization,  <Z> *  * 
union  fund  to  which  the  employer  has  contributed,  or  (3)  borne  directly  by 
the  employer  out  of  operating  funds  or  a  fund  set  aside  o  cover  • 

A  plan  ^s  Included  even  though  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  do  not  choose  to  participate  in  it  because  they  are  required  to  bear 
of  its  cost  (provided  the  choice  to  participate  is  available  or  will 
eventually  become  available  to  a  majority).  Legally  required  Plans  8“Ch 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  workers'  disability  compensation,  and 
temporary  disability  insurance3  are  excluded. 


3  Temporary  disability  insurance  which  provides  benefits  to  covered  workers  disabled  by  injury  or  .Uness 
which  is  not  work-connected  is  mandatory  under  State  laws  in  California,  New  jersey,  N^  Yo^  a^d 
Island.  Establishment  plans  which  meet  only  the  legal  requirements  are  excluded  from  these  data  tat  to 
under  which  (1)  employers  contribute  more  than  is  legally  required  or  (2)  benefits  exceed  those  specified  in 
££  Uw  le  included.  In  Rhode  Island,  benefits  are  paid  out  of  a  State  fund  to  which  only  employees 
contribute.  In  each  of  the  other  three  States,  benefits  are  paid  either  from  a  State  fund  or  through  a  private  plan. 


State  fund  financing:  In  California,  only  employees  contribute  to  the  State  fund;  in  New  jeisey, 
employees  and  employers  contribute;  in  New  York,  employees  contribute  up  to  a  specified  maximum 
aJ  employTrs  PT  Z  difference  between  the  employees'  share  and  the  total  contribution  required. 


Private  plan  financing:  In  California  and  New  Jersey,  employees  cannot  be  required  to  contribute 
more  than  they  would  if  they  were  covered  by  the  State  fund;  in  New  York,  employees  V 

to  contribute  more  if  the  State  rules  that  the  additional  contribution  is  commensurate  with  the 

benefit  provided. 


Federal  legislation  ( Railroad  Unemployment  Imurance  Act)  provides  ternary  disabiHty  .mmance  b  nefia 
to  railroad  workers  for  illness  or  injury,  whether  work- connected  or  not.  The  legislation  requires  drat  employer, 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  insurance. 
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Life  insurance  includes  formal  plans  providing  indemnity  (usually 
irough  an  insurance  policy)  in  case  of  death  of  the  covered  worker, 
^formation  is  also  provided  in  table  B-7  on  types  of  life  insurance  plans 
nd  the  amount  of  coverage  iij  all  industries  combined  and  in  manufacturing. 

Accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insurance  is  limited  to  plans 
-hich  provide  benefit  payments  in  case  of  death  or  loss  of  limb  or  sight  as  a 
irect  result  of  an  accident. 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  includes  only  those  plans  which 
rovide  that  predetermined  cash  payments  be  made  directly  to  employees 
•ho  lose  time  from  work  because  of  illness  or  injury,  e.g.,  $  50  a  week 
or  up  to  26  weeks  of  disability. 

Sick  leave  plans  are  limited  to  formal  plans  4  which  provide  for 
ontinuing  an  employee's  pay  during  absence  from  work  because  of  illness. 
)ata  collected  distinguish  between  (1)  plans  which  provide  full  pay  with  no 
'aiting  period,  and  (2)  plans  which  eithe r  provide  partial  pay  or  require  a 
'aiting  period. 

Long-term  disability  insurance  plans  provide  payments  to  totally 
isabled  employees  upon  the  expiration  of  their  paid  sick  leave  and/or  sick- 
ess  and  accident  insurance,  or  after  a  predetermined  period  of  disability 
typically  6  months).  Payments  are  made  until  the  end  of  the  disability,  a 
naximum  age,  or  eligibility  for  retirement  benefits.  Full  or  partial  pay¬ 
ments  are  almost  always  reduced  by  social  security,  workers’  disability 
:ompensation,  and  private  pension  benefits  payable  to  the  disabled  employee. 

Hospitalization,  surgical,  and  medical  insurance  plans  reported 
n  these  surveys  provide  full  or  partial  payment  for  basic  services  rendered, 
lospitalization  insurance  covers  hospital  room  and  board  and  may  cover 
ither  hospital  expenses.  Surgical  insurance  covers  surgeons’  fees.  Medical 
nsurance  covers  doctors’  fees  for  home,  office,  or  hospital  calls.  Plans 
•estricted  to  post-operative  medical  care  or  a  doctor's  care  for  minor 
dlments  at  a  worker's  place  of  employment  are  not  considered  to  be 
medical  insurance. 

Major  medical  insurance  coverage  applies  to  services  which  go 
•jeyond  the  basic  services  covered  under  hospitalization,  surgical,  and 
inedical  insurance.  Major  medical  insurance  typically  (1)  requires  that  a 
’deductible"  (e.g.,  $50)  be  met  before  benefits  begin,  (2)  has  a  coinsurance 
eature  that  requires  the  insured  to  pay  a  portion  (e.g.,  20  percent)  of 
certain  expenses,  and  (3)  has  a  specified  dollar  maximum  of  benefits  (e.g., 
>  10,  000  a  year). 

Dental  insurance  plans  provide  normal  dental  service  benefits, 
asually  for  fillings,  extractions,  and  X-rays.  Plans  which  provide  benefits 
only  for  oral  surgery  or  repairing  accident  damage  are  not  reported. 

Retirement  pension  plans  provide  for  regular  payments  to  the 
retiree  for  life.  Included  are  deferred  profit-sharing  plans  which  provide 
:he  option  of  purchasing  a  lifetime  annuity. 

4  An  establishment  is  considered  as  having  a  formal  plan  if  it  specifies  at  least  the  minimum  number 
of  days  of  sick  leave  available  to  each  employee.  Such  a  plan  need  not  be  written,  but  informal  sick  leave 
allowances  determined  on  an  individual  basis  are  excluded. 


Labor -management  agreement  coverage 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent  of  full-time  production 
and  office  workers  employed  in  establishments  in  the  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— 
Portsmouth  area  in  which  a  union  contract  or  contracts  covered  a  majority 
of  the  workers  in  the  respective  categories,  May  1979: 

Production  and 

related  workers  Office  workers 


All  industries 

39 

10 

Manufacturing 

66 

- 

Nonmanufacturing _ 

20 

12 

Public  utilities _ 

73 

72 

An  establishment  is  considered  to  have  a  contract  covering  all 
production  or  office  workers  if  a  majority  of  such  workers  is  covered  by 
a  labor -management  agreement.  Therefore,  all  other  production  or  office 
workers  are  employed  in  establishments  that  either  do  not  have  labor- 
management  contracts  in  effect,  or  have  contracts  that  apply  to  fewer  than 
half  of  their  production  or  office  workers.  Estimates  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  extent  to  which  all  workers  in  the  area  may  be  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  labor-management  agreements,  because  small  estab¬ 
lishments  are  excluded  and  the  industrial  scope  of  the  survey  is  limited. 


Industrial  composition  in  manufacturing 


Almost  three-tenths  of  the  workers  within  the  scope  of  the  survey  in 
the  Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  area  were  employed  in  manufacturing 
firms.  The  following  presents  the  major  industries  as  a  percent  of  all 
manufacturing : 


Transportation  equipment _  25 

Ship  and  boatbuilding  and  repairing  _  13 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment _  10 

Food  and  kindred  products _  21 

Sugar  and  confectionery  products _  6 

Miscellaneous  foods  and  kindred  products  _  6 

Electric  and  electronic  equipment _  13 

Radio  and  TV  receiving  equipment _  13 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products _  8 

Lumber  and  wood  products  _  6 

Millwork,  plywood  and  structural  members _  5 

Printing  and  publishing  _  6 

Newspapers  _  6 

Chemicals  and  allied  products _  5 

This  information  is  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  derived 
from  universe  materials  compiled  before  actual  survey.  Proportions  in 


various  industry  divisions  may  differ  from  proportions  based  on  the  results 
of  the  survey  as  shown  in  appendix  table  1. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied, 
Norfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth,  Va.-N.C.,  May  1979 


Industry  division  ' 


»LL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONH A  NUF  ACTURING  - 

TRANSPORT  A  T I  ON ,  COHHUN I C* T I  ON •  »N0 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES5  - 

WHOLESALE  TRAOF  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - 

FINANCE •  INSURANCE,  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
SERVICES7  - 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish¬ 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 


Number  of  establishments 


Within  scope 
of  study  3 


sc 

sc 

sc 

sc 

so 


90 

327 

34 

61 

123 

40 

69 


Studied 


36 

99 

19 

11 

3S 

10 

24 


Workers  in  establishments 


Within  scope  of  study 


Total4 


Number 


23*216 

S 5*  SI  l 

R*  243 
4  *  786 
24*883 
7*270 
10.329 


29 

71 


32 

9 

13 


Full-time 
production  and 
related  workers 


41*623 


17*439 

24*184 

3*560 

I  6  1 
(  61 
I  <>1 
<  61 


Full-time 
office  workers 


12*530 


1*416 

11.114 

1*774 
(61 
(  6  1 
(  61 
(  61 


Studied 


Total4 


17*405 
31 *464 

7.207 
1*124 
1  S  •  1 1  3 
3*490 
4*530 


1  The  N  orfolk— Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  as  defined 
by  the  Office of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974  consists  of  Chesapeake  Norfolk 

fbr^esr^d-de^=  ss?  T££ki 

composition  of  the >  labor  £“r^  or  levels  since  (1)  planning 

IT Tge  "  s  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period 

studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey.  classify 

?  Th,  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used  to  classify 
establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 

SUrVeyi'  Inciudes  an  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation.  All 
outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade,  finance,  auto  repair  service, 
and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one  establishment. 


includes  executive,  professional,  part-time,  seasonal,  and  other  workers  excluded  from  the 
SePara5Vbb"ed  To'  "puLc  CautmtUse3'in  the  A-  and  B -series  tables.  Taxicabs  and  services 
‘"^^A^e^^^rfor^v^iT"  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series  tables,  but  the 

divisi  °n  Lt:r::TmLu 

repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership  organizations  (excluding  religl 
and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and  architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


Bur.a„.8Tw,%P^“7s,^S°aa<!siMllP,tflPui°g  j°b  d«s."‘P«™=  ‘or  the 

iTp.^srsas  -L 

to  establishment  and  from  •  r  e I  to”“f e,*ablishm“l 
eeeepational  wag.  rate.  compankb  J  job  SS),”? 

SSI Ps; 

Bureau  s  field  representatives  are  instructed  to  exclude  working  suoer 


Office 


■EC RET  ARY 

.  .  .  Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual. 
Maintains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activ- 
ties  of  the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of 
:  etailed  supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial 
uties  requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the 
rganization,  programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
bove  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
efimtion  are  as  follows: 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial-type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  manage  rial  pe  rsons ; 

d.  Assistant-type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more  re¬ 
sponsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties  which 
are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant,  or  Executive  Assistant; 


this 


Listed  below  are  several  occupations  for  which  revised  descriptions  or  titles  are  being  introduced 
survey: 

Secretary  Truckdriver 

Key  entry  operator  Shipper  and  receiver 

Computer  operator  (previously  surveyed 

*?rafter  as  shipping  and 

Stationary  engineer  receiving  clerk) 

Boiler  tender  Guard 

The  Bureau  has  discontinued  collecting  data  for  tabulating-machine  operator,  bookkeeping -machine 
operator,  and  machine  biller.  Workers  previously  classified  as  watchmen  are  now  classified  as  guards 
under  the  revised  description. 
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SECRETARY — Continued 


Exclusions — Continued 

p  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
'  q prtions  below  titled  ’'Level  of  Supervisor,  "  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 

«h1  employ  9 ,  m  ell.  ov„  5.000  persons; 


SECRETARY - Continued 

Classification  by  Level — Continued 


f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


are  matched 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet(  ^h^slcretary's  supervisor 

at  one  of  five  levels  according  (  )  an(j  the  level  of  the 

within  the  company's  orgamzatio^^  (o“owl»g  tU  explanations  of  these 

;:Co”a«oC  rnEeVihl- level  of  the  secre.any  for  each  combination  of  the 

factors. 


Level  of  Secretary’s  Supervisor  (LS) 


LS— 1 


a. 


b. 


LS— 2 


b. 


LS— 3 


a. 


Secretary  «=  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organisational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons),  or 

rlthe?  t?an  secretaries  al  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

Secretary  to  an  executive *  °* 

Sibility  ts  not  equiva  en  whoae  organisational  unit  normally 

.-5rbbhl:nhe„plo/.e,oana  usu.ly 

“bdlv.r|eTZta10.“me'clmp».'«.”  this  level  include,  a  wide  rang, 
of  organisational  echelons;  toothers,  only  one  or  two,  r 

than  5,000  persons. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
3ecre  *  7  c _ inn  nprsons:  or 


that  employs ,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 
Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman 


d. 


of  the 

boar^or^preeiden^r^f1.  company  that  employs ,  in  all,  over  100 

but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

SMS 

over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  employees;  or 
Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant 
(or  other  equivalent  level 
over  5,000  persons;  or 


Oil  -  r 

of  official)  that 


segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred  persons) 
of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


LS— 4 


factory,  etc., 
employs,  in  all. 


a  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
'  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 


b  Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of 
the  board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all, 
over  5,000  but  fewer  than  25,000  persons;  or 


c.  Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 


NOTE-  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  def¬ 
inition  referlf- to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policy¬ 
making  role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  vice 
president,"  though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases 
identify  such  positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to 
act  personally  on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny 
individual  loan  or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts,  di¬ 
rectly  supervise  a  clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  corporate 
officers"  for  purposes  of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 


This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  betweer 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  lr— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 


LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 


b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  Ma) 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 


c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  b’ 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  ani, 
typographical  accuracy. 


d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  a 
instructed. 


e.  Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational  seg¬ 
ment  (e.g. ,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organizational 


e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 
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EC  RETAR  Y — Continued 


LR- 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition  per¬ 
forms  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowledge 
of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination: 


Level  of  secretary's 
supervisor 


LS-1 _ 

LS— 2 _ 

LS— 3 _ 

LS— 4 _ 


Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 

LR— 1  LR-2 


Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
:he  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a 
stenographic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if 
primary  duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  T ranscribing-Machine 
Typist). 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  manager 
or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  spe¬ 
cialized  vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research. 
May  also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 


STENOGRAPHER — Continued 


OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  in¬ 
dependence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and 
accuracy;  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies, 
procedures,  files,  workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  steno¬ 
graphic  duties  an d  responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  follow¬ 
up  files;  assembling  material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  com¬ 
posing  simple  letters  from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming 
mail;  and  answering  routine  questions,  etc. 

Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabu¬ 
lary.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records ,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 

Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating 
processes.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such 
as  keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and 
distributing  incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout 
and  typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and 
balance  in  spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit 
circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 

FILE  CLERK 
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Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


FILE  CLERK — Continued 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May  per¬ 
form  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  material;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

MESSENGER 

Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routme  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker 
time  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief  or 
l«d  o".r.tor.  in^  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator- Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single-position  telephone  switchboard  or  console  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see^Switchboard  Operator  and  as  a  receptionist  Receptionist  s 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;,  determining  nature  of  visitor  s 
business  and  providing  approp.iate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro- 
pS.' ".“on  iTS.  organization  or  contacting  that  person  b,  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  availa¬ 
bility  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  -storner 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  an 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties  includg 
of  the  following  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for  material 
or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice  using  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training;  emphasizing 
selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral  part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be  quoted 
when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or  making 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 

Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insure  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  'clerfcal  accuracy  various  type,  of  reports,  lists,  calculation,  pot.ug 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  joynal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  syste  . 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office 
nractices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  re¬ 
cording  of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience  the 
worker  typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms 
and  procedure J  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  cle«cal 
one  rations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions  ‘ selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  clkssifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more work^hSf 
clerical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  ,  j 


ACCOUNTING  CLERK — Continued 

where  identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records' 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers1  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers’  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  keyboard-controlled  data  entry  device  such  as  keypunch 
machine  or  key-operated  magnetic  tape  or  disk  encoder  to  transcribe 
data  into  a  form  suitable  for  computer  processing.  Work  requires  skill  in 
operating  an  alphanumeric  keyboard  and  an  understanding  of  transcribing 
procedures  and  relevant  data  entry  equipment. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  entered  from  a  variety  of  source  documents. 
On  occasion  may  also  perform  routine  work  as  described  for  class  B. 

NOTE:  Excluded  are  operators  above  class  A  using  the  key  entry 
controls  to  access,  read,  and  evaluate  the  substance  of  specific  records  to 
:ake  substantive  actions,  or  to  make  entries  requiring  a  similar  level  of 
<nowledge. 

Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
cr  following  specific  procedures  or  detailed  instructions,  works  from  various 
standardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  entered.  Refers  to  supervisor 
croblems  arising  from  erroneous  items,  codes,  or  missing  information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
hem  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
iescription  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
ind  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
ypes  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
Derformed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
o  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
vork  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems  and 
Darticipates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
:quipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
•Vorkers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees, 
or  systems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering 
problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production 
scheduling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in 
which  every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full 
system  of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the 
computer.)  Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing 
problems  and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or 
revised  systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if 
needed,  for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for 
obtaining  equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with 
persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 


OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 


Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analyses 
as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment. 
Working  from  charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  pre¬ 
cise  instructions  which,  when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


language,  cause  the  manipulation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capa¬ 
bilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by  computers,  and  particular  sub¬ 
ject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and  diagrams  of  the  problem  to 
be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program  steps;  writes  detailed  flow 
charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be  processed;  converts  these 
charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow;  tests  and  corrects 
programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel  during  production 
run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of  program  de¬ 
velopment  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both  systems  anal¬ 
ysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is 
the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
agement  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees, 
or  programmers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering 
problems . 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction 
on  complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
gramming  concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts 
which  identify  the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  solving  routine;  plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed 
to  efficiently  utilize  the  computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  prod¬ 
ucts  from  numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  ex¬ 
tensive  number  of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires 
such  actions  as  development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  re¬ 
used,  establishment  of  linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to 
data  when  program  requirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and 
substantial  manipulation  and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a 
highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under 
close  direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor  May  assist 
higher  level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
assigned,  and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practice 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignment 
are  designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  pro 
cedures  to  routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspect 
of  assignments;  and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformanc 
with  required  procedures. 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

In  accordance  with  operating  instructions,  monitors  and  operate 
the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to  process  data.  Executes  runs  b 
either  serial  processing  (processes  one  program  at  a  time)  or  multi1 
processing  (processes  two  or  more  programs  simultaneously).  The  followin 
duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  operator: 

-  Studies  operating  instructions  to  determine  equipment  setu 
needed. 

-  Loads  equipment  with  required  items  (tapes,  cards,  disks 
paper,  etc.). 

-  Switches  necessary  auxilliary  equipment  into  system. 

-  Starts  and  operates  computer. 

-  Responds  to  operating  and  computer  output  instructions. 

_  Reviews  error  messages  and  makes  corrections  during  operatic 
or  refers  problems. 

-  Maintains  operating  record. 

May  test-run  new  or  modified  programs.  May  assist  in  modifyii 
systems  or  programs.  The  scope  of  this  definition  includes  trainees  workii 
to  become  fully  qualified  computer  operators,  fully  qualified  computi 
operators,  and  lead  operators  providing  technical  assistance  to  lower  lev 
operators.  It  excludes  workers  who  monitor  and  operate  remote  terminal 

Class  A.  In  addition  to  work  assignments  described  for  a  class  . 
operator  (see  below)  the  work  of  a  class  A  operator  involves  at  least  o: 
of  the  following: 

-  Deviates  from  standard  procedures  to  avoid  the  loss  of  info 
mation  or  to  conserve  computer  time  even  though  the  procedure 
applied  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plan 

-  Tests  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures . 

-  Advises  programmers  and  subject-matter  experts  on  setu 
techniques. 

-  Assists  in  (1)  maintaining,  modifying,  and  developing  ope  rati:: 
systems  or  programs;  (2)  developing  operating  instructions  a 
techniques  to  cover  problem  situations;  and/or  (3)  switching 
emergency  backup  procedures  (such  assistance  requires  a  work! 
knowledge  of  program  language ,  computer  features,  and  softwa 
systems). 

An  operator  at  this  level  typically  guides  lower  level  operator 
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Class  B.  In  addition  to  established  production  runs,  work  assign¬ 
ees  include  runs  involving  new  programs,  applications,  and  procedures 
e.,  situations  which  require  the  operator  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  problems), 
this  level,  the  operator  has  the  training  and  experience  to  work  fairly 
dependently  in  carrying  out  most  assignments.  Assignments  may  require 
e  operator  to  select  from  a  variety  of  standard  setup  and  operating 
ocedures.  In  responding  to  computer  output  instructions  or  error  con! 
tions,  applies  standard  operating  or  corrective  procedures  but  may 
vi ate  from  standard  procedures  when  standard  procedures  fail  if  deviation 
es  not  materially  alter  the  computer  unit's  production  plans.  Refers  the 
oblem  or  aborts  the  program  when  procedures  applied  do  not  provide  a 
j  lution.  May  guide  lower  level  operators. 


C:laBS  C-  Work  assignments  are  limited  to  established  production 
ns  (i.e.,  programs  which  present  few  operating  problems).  Assignments 
ly  consist  primarily  of  on-the-job  training  (sometimes  augmented  by 
is s room  instruction).  When  learning  to  run  programs,  the  supervisor  or  a 
’he  r  level  operator  provides  detailed  written  or  oral  guidance  to  the 
erator  before  and  during  the  run.  After  the  operator  has  gained  experience 
th  a  program,  however,  the  operator  works  fairly  independently  in 
plying  standard  operating  or  corrective  .  procedures  in  responding  to 
mputer  output  instructions  or  error  conditions,  but  refers  problems  to  a 
|  ;her  level  operator  or  the  supervisor  when  standard  procedures  fail. 


LRIPHERAL  EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 

Operates  peripheral  equipment  which  directly  supports  digital 
mputer  operations.  Such  equipment  is  uniquely  and  specifically  designed 
I’  computer  applications,  but  need  not  be  physically  or  electronically 
inected  to  a  computer.  Printers,  plotters,  card  read/punches,  tape 
■iders,  tape  units  or  drives,  disk  units  or  drives,  and  data  display  units 
•;  examples  of  such  equipment. 

The  following  duties  characterize  the  work  of  a  peripheral  equipment 

:rator: 


-  Loading  printers  and  plotters  with  correct  paper;  adjusting 
controls  for  forms,  thickness,  tension,  printing  density,  and 
location;  and  unloading  hard  copy. 

-  Labelling  tape  reels,  disks,  or  card  decks. 

-  Checking  labels  and  mounting  and  dismounting  designated  tape 
reels  or  disks  on  specified  units  or  drives. 

-  Setting  controls  which  regulate  operation  of  the  equipment. 

-  Observing  panel  lights  for  warnings  and  error  indications  and 
taking  appropriate  action. 

-  Examining  tapes,  cards,  or  other  material  for  creases,  tears, 
or  other  defects  which  could  cause  processing  problems. 


This  classification  excludes  workers  (1)  who  monitor  and  operate  a 
Ttrol  console  (see  computer  operator)  or  a  remote  terminal,  or  (2)  whose 
lies  are  limited  to  operating  decollaters,  bursters,  separators,  or  similar 
ipment. 


COMPUTER  DATA  LIBRARIAN 


Maintains  library  of  media  (tapes,  disks,  cards,  cassettes)  used 
for  automatic  data  processing  applications.  The  following  or  similar  duties 
characterize  the  work  of  a  computer  data  librarian:  Classifying,  cataloging, 
and  storing  media  in  accordance  with  a  standardized  system;  upon  proper 
requests,  releasing  media  for  processing;  maintaining  records  of  releases 
and  rehirns;  inspecting  returned  media  for  damage  or  excessive  wear  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  need  replacing.  May  perform  minor  repairs 
to  damaged  tapes. 

DRAFTER 

Performs  drafting  work  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  drafting 
methods,  procedures,  and  techniques.  Prepares  drawings  of  structures, 
mechanical  and  electrical  equipment,  piping  and  duct  systems  and  other 
slrnllar  equipment,  systems,  and  assemblies.  Uses  recognized  systems  of 
symbols,  legends,  shadings,  and  lines  having  specific  meanings  in  drawings. 
Drawings  are  used  to  communicate  engineering  ideas,  designs,  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  support  of  engineering  functions. 

The  following  are  excluded  when  they  constitute  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  job: 

-  Design  work  requiring  the  technical  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability 
to  conceive  or  originate  designs; 

-  Illustrating  work  requiring  artistic  ability; 

-  Work  involving  the  preparation  of  charts,  diagrams,  room 
arrangements,  floor  plans,  etc.; 

-  Cartographic  work  involving  the  preparation  of  maps  or  plats 
and  related  materials,  and  drawings  of  geological  structures;  and 

-  Supervisory  work  involving  the  management  of  a  drafting  program 
or  the  supervision  of  drafters. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Works  closely  with  design  originators,  preparing  drawings 
of  unusuaT]  complex  or  original  designs  which  require  a  high  degree  of 
precision.  Performs  unusually  difficult  assignments  requiring  considerable 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  drafting  expertise.  Assures  that  anticipated 
problems  in  manufacture,  assembly,  installation,  and  operation  are  resolved 
by  the  drawings  produced.  Exercises  independent  judgment  in  selecting  and 
interpreting  data  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  design  intent.  Although  working 
primarily  as  a  drafter,  may  occasionally  perform  engineering  design  work 
in  interpreting  general  designs  prepared  by  others  or  in  completing  missing 
design  details.  May  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  lower  level  drafters  or 
serve  as  coordinator  and  planner  for  large  and  complex  drafting  projects. 

Class  B.  Prepares  complete  sets  of  complex  drawings  which 
include  multiple  views,  detail  drawings,  and  assembly  drawings.  Drawings 
include  complex  design  features  that  require  considerable  drafting  skill  to 
visualize  and  portray.  Assignments  regularly  require  the  use  of  mathematical 
formulas  to  compute  weights,  load  capacities,  dimensions,  quantities  of 
materials,  etc.  Working  from  sketches  and  verbal  information  supplied  by 
an  engineer  or  designer,  determines  the  most  appropriate  views,  detail 
drawings,  and  supplementary  information  needed  to  complete  assignments. 
Selects  required  information  irom  precedents,  manufacturers'  catalogs,  and 
technical  guides.  Independently  resolves  most  of  the  problems  encountered. 
Supervisor  or  designer  may  suggest  methods  of  approach  or  provide  advice 
on  unusually  difficult  problems. 
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NOTE:  Exclude  drafters  performing  work  of  similar  difficulty  to 
that  described  at  this  level  but  who  provide  support  for  a  variety  of  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  widely  differing  functions  or  requirements. 

Class  C.  Prepares  various  drawings  of  parts  and  assemblies, 
including  sectional  profiles,  irregular  or  reverse  curves,  hidden  lines,  and 
small  or  intricate  details.  Work  requires  use  of  most  of  the  conventional 
drafting  techniques  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  terms  and  procedures  of 
the  industry.  Familiar  or  recurring  work  is  assigned  in  general  terms; 
unfamiliar  assignments  include  information  on  methods ,  procedures,  sources 
of  information,  and  precedents  to  be  followed.  Simple  revisions  to  existing 
drawings  may  be  assigned  with  a  verbal  explanation  of  the  desired  results; 
more  complex  revisions  are  produced  from  sketches  which  clearly  depict 
the  desired  product. 

Class  D.  Prepares  drawings  of  simple,  easily  visualized  parts  or 
equipment  from  sketches  or  marked-up  prints.  Selects  appropriate  templates 
and  other  equipment  needed  to  complete  assignments.  Drawings  fit  familiar 
patterns  and  present  few  technical  problems.  Supervisor  provides  detailed 
instructions  on  new  assignments,  gives  guidance  when  questions  arise,  and 
reviews  completed  work  for  accuracy. 

Class  E.  Working  under  close  supervision,  traces  or  copies 
finished  drawings ,  making  clearly  indicated  revisions.  Uses  appropriate 
templates  to  draw  curved  lines.  Assignments  are  designed  to  develop 
increasing  skill  in  various  drafting  techniques.  Work  is  spot-checked  during 
progress  and  reviewed  upon  completion. 

NOTE:  Exclude  drafters  performing  elementary  tasks  while 

receiving  training  in  the  most  basic  drafting  methods. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge,  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  to  determine  malfunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
enginee  rs . 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Applies  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by 
reference  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and 
density  of  circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN — Continued 


frequent  engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of 
the  interrelationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  per¬ 
forming  such  tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms, 
tracing  relationships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  text  in¬ 
struments  (e.g.,  dual  trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meters, 
pulse  generators). 


Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  that  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 


Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  in¬ 
structions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators ,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes).  Is 
not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can  advance 
to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSE 

A  registered  nurse  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical1 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  oi 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
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lealth  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
>ther  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Cursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
>ne  nurse  are  excluded. 


Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
n  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs,  counters, 
■enches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made  of  wood 
n  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and 
aying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal  instructions; 
sing  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools,  and  standard 
neasuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  di- 
nensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the  work.  In  gen- 
ral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded  training  and 
xperience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
raining  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  in- 
tallation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distri- 
ution,  or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves 
nost  of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical 
quipment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers, 
ircuit  breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  Systems,  or  other  trans- 
lission  equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other 
pecifications;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or 
quipment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of 
dring  or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician’s  handtools 
nd  measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main- 
snance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
irough  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

1AINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab- 
9hment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
nd  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
ainting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes 
nd  interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
ils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or  con- 
istency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires  rounded 
raining  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
quivalent  training  and  experience. 

1AINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
letal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  in- 
olves  most  of  the  following:  Inte rpreting  written  instructions  and  specifica- 
ons;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's  hand- 
Jols  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating  standard 
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machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making  standard 
shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds,  and  speeds 
of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common  metals; 
selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this  work; 
and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general,  the 
machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MACHINERY) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary 
duties  involve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (MOTOR  VEHICLE) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  per¬ 
forming  repairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges, 
drills,  or  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing 
broken  or  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  re¬ 
assembling  and  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making 
necessary  adjustments;  and  aligning  wheels ,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or 
tightening  body  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance 
mechainc  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through 
a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair 
customers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
out  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
written  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
chisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
machines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
meet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
engaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 

are  excluded. 


MAINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 


Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
equipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans  shelves, 
lockers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts  metal  roofing)  °f  “ ‘  *t  ^ 

Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
sheet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifica¬ 
tions-  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines-  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
fitting  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required  In 
leneral  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
training’ and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


millwright 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
•  stalls  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
recu  d  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  work; 
interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  handtools 
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apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area  machine 
Ind  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tods  and 
performing  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind 
work  the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade.  In 
some  trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting  and  holding 
and  tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he *  is 
perform  specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  tha 
performed  by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe  milling  machine)  to 
machine’  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  , 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e  g  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables^  smoother"’ controls  to  handle  the  size  of. stock  to  be ma< ihined 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  “fleet 
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“  recognS  wh.n  tools  o,ed  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
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work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  1 

this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  'iob°traiSng0ar 

room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  a 

experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes  ,  this  classification  does  n, 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbir 
shops. 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 


Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools  8^9’ 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetall 
material  (eg  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involve 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings  < 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools  a. 
nrocesses  required  to  complete  task;  making  necessary  shop  computation 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment,  usi 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instrument 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tpc 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assem  mg  par  s  o  pr 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  pra  t 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training 

experience. 

For  cross -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  r. 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  m  tool  and  die  jobbi, 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 


STATIONARY  ENGINEER 


Operates  and  maintains  one  or  more  systems  which  provide 
establishment  with  such  services  as  heat,  air-conditioning  (cool  humidi 
dehumidify  filter,  and  circulate  air),  refrigeration,  steam  or  high-tempei- 
ture  water,  or  electricity.  Duties  involve:  Observing  and  interprets 
readings  on  gauges,  meters,  and  charts  which  register  various  aspects 
the  system's  operation;  adjusting  controls  to  insure  safe  and  f«^ent  opei; 
tion  of  the  system  and  to  meet  demands  for  the  service  provided  record  : 
in  logs  various  aspects  of  the  system's  operation;  keeping  the  eng  n 
machinery  and  equipment  of  the  system  in  good  working  order.  May  dir 
Tnd  coordinate  activities  of  other  workers  (not  stationary  engineers)  n^ 
forming  tasks  directly  related  to  operating  and  maintaining  the  system 

systems. 

The  classification  excludes  head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishme 
employing  more  than  one  engineer;  workers  required  to  be  ^lled  in 
repair  of  electronic  control  equipment;  and  workers  in  establishments  p 
ducing  electricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  Sc 

boiler  tender 

Tends  one  or  more  boilers  to  produce  steam  or  high-temperat 
water  for  use  in  an  establishment.  Fires  boiler.  Observes  and  mterpr 
readings  on  gauges,  meters,  and  charts  which  register  various  aspects 
boiler  operation.  Adjusts  controls  to  insure  safe  and  efficient  boiler  ope. 
tion  and  to  meet  demands  for  steam  or  high-temperature  water.  Maya 
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o  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Maintain  a  log  in  which  various  aspects 
f  boiler  operation  are  recorded;  clean,  oil,  make  minor  repairs  or  assist 
n  repairs  to  boilerroom  equipment;  and,  following  prescribed  methods, 
reat  boiler  water  with  chemicals  and  analyze  boiler  water  for  such  things 
s  acidity,  causticity,  and  alkalinity. 

The  classification  excludes  workers  in  establishments  producting 
lectricity,  steam,  or  heated  or  cooled  air  primarily  for  sale. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 


’RUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
stablishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
‘/holesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
ustomers1  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
I vith  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
ood  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over -the -road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
ated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  1  Vz  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  lVz  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 
Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor -trailer 


HIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 

Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
oods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
hipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
uidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid- 
nce  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
ctivities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
eceived. 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
'erifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
f  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
re  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
ransporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 

Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
erifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
uantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
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receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 


Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 


Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


SHIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them  _ 
in  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
upon  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
employed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
of  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
type  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
or  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 
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MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 


A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 


POWER-TRUCK  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 


GUARD — Continued 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward  in¬ 
suring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discovered  and 
reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in  situations  which 
require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons.  Duties  require 
minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not  required  to  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special  weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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Area  Wage 
Surveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
nay  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
:over,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Dffice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
970  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 

I  Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


\kron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-63,  $1.00 

Mbany— Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-58,  $1.20 

\naheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978 1  -  2025-65,  $1.30 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 -  2050-20,  $1.30 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1  -  2025-50,  $1.50 

3illing s ,  Mont.,  July  1978 -  2025-38,  $1.00 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 -  2025-15,  80  cents 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978 1 -  2025-43,  $1.50 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-71,  $1.30 

Banton,  Ohio,  May  1978 -  2025-22,  70  cents 

Bhattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-51,  $1.20 

Bhicago,  Ill.,  May  1979 -  2050-21,  $1.75 

Bincinnati,  Ohio— Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

[Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49*  $  L30 

Bolumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  * _  2025-59^  $1.50 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 -  2025-29,’  $1.00 

Dallas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-52,  $1.50 

Davenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-10,  $1.00 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-66,’  $  L00 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-48,  $1.00 

Denver— Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1 - r_  2050-7,  $1.50 

Tresno,  Calif.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-31,  $1.20 

Bainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  -  2025-45*  $1.00 

jary  Hammond  Fast  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  *  (To  be  surveyed) 

Breen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978* -  2025-41,  $1.20 

Breensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 -  2025-46,  $1.00 

Breenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  _  2025-30,  $1.00 

lartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-12|  $1.10 

louston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1979 -  2050-15,  $1.30 

luntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 -  2050-3,  $1.00 

ndianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978* _  2025-57,  $1.50 

ackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-9,’  $1.20 

acksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-67,  $1.00 

Cans  as  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-53,  $1.30 

jOS  Angeles  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  19781  _  2025-61,  $1.50 

-.ouisville,  Ky.-Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

Memphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-62,  $1.00 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978 1 -  2025-60,  $1.30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-8,  $1.30 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1,  $1.30 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-33,  $1.30 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 -  2050-5,’  $1.30 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-2,  $1.30 


Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1979  1 -  2050-22,  $1.75 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  JVa.— N.C.,  May  1978 _  2025-21,  80  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-47,  $1.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40,  $1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56,  $1.00 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J.,  Junel978' _ _ _  2025-36,'  $1.20 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54,  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1979  1  _  2050-1 L  $1.50 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978  1  _  2025-70,  $1.20 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25,  $1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  Junel978  1 _  2025-37,  $1.10 

Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Junel978* _  2025-42,  $1.20 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 -  2025-27,  $1.40 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1978 -  2025-26,  80  cents 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1979  1 _  2050-13,  $1.50 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-75,  $1.00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-64,  $1.00 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  1 _  2025-72^  $1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 _  2050-17,  $1.00 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73,  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-14,  $1.20 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-19,  $1.10 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _ _  2025-74,  $1.00 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44,  $1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1979 _  2050-16,  $1.10 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978 1  _  2025-55,  $1.20 

Utica— Rome,  N. Y.,  July  1978 _  2025-34,  $1.00 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-4,  $1.20 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1979 _ : _  2050-18,  $1.00 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  19781 _  2025-19,  $1.10 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-6,  $1.00 


^  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 
Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  an  April  1979  survey  of  oc¬ 
cupational  earnings  and  supplementary  wage  benefits  in  the  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  The  survey  was 
made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area  wage  survey 
program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Gordon  F.  Bowen,  Assistant  Regional 
Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and  salary  data 
provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin.  The 
Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


A  report  on  occupational  earnings  and  supplementary  benefits  in 
the  Worcester  area  is  available  for  the  machinery  manufacturing  industry 
(January  1978).  Also  available  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates  for  seven 
selected  building  trades.  Free  copies  of  these  are  available  from  the 
Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for  addresses.) 
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S.  Department  of  Labor 
y  Marshall,  Secretary 

'  reau  of  Labor  Statistics 
net  L.  Norwood 
immissioner 

;ptember  1 979 


Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
Metropolitan  Area,  April  1979 
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Earnings,  all  establishments: 

A-l.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers - 
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A -3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of 
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maintenance,  toolroom,  power- 
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Scope  and  method  of  survey 
Occupational  descriptions — 


Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac-  l 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

■ 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 

Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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nrnings 


Weekly  earning*^™ 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Avenge 
weekly 
hour* 1 
(rtandard) 

Mein  2 

Median2 

« 

Middle  range  2 

U 

654 

38.  5 

222.50 

S 

218.00 

$  $ 

190.00-250.50 

285 

39.0 

229.00 

226.00 

201. 00-253. OH 

369 

38.  5 

217.00 

215.00 

185.00-247.00 

45 

38.5 

279.00 

29C.00 

244.00-311.50 

25 

39.0 

268. 5C 

279.50 

250.50-298.00 

184 

38.  5 

243.50 

238.50 

215.00-270.50 

104 

39.  0 

237.50 

236.50 

215.00-264.50 

80 

38.  5 

251.00 

247.00 

214.50-298.00 

190 

38.  5 

223.50 

224.00 

197.00-253.00 

69 

39.  5 

229.00 

233.00 

204.50-252.50 

121 

38.  5 

220.50 

221.00 

1 92.00-253.50 

189 

38.5 

198.50 

198.00 

l 83. 00-216. On 

81 

39.  0 

209.50 

205.00 

1 90.30-227.00 

30 

39.5 

163.00 

157.00 

147.50-191.00 

56 

39.  0 

185.53 

185.00 

l 59.50-204.50 

33 

39.  5 

196.03 

201.00 

170. 00-211. OG 

33 

39.0 

169.50 

170.00 

1 46. 50-201. 0" 

61 

39.  0 

167.53 

160.00 

145. CO-184. 50 

34 

39.5 

182.03 

170.00 

1 60.00-193.00 

121 

38.  5 

153.50 

148.50 

133.50-165.50 

42 

39.  5 

163. 5C 

160. 50 

154.50-174.50 

79 

38.5 

148.00 

138.00 

129.00-162.00 

51 

39.  5 

169.50 

165.00 

154.00-180.00 

28 

39.0 

173.50 

180.00 

152.30-199.00 

70 

38.0 

141.50 

138.00 

129.00-153.00 

51 

38.0 

134.00 

133.00 

125. 00-140. 00 

114 

38.  5 

137.50 

134.00 

120.00-140.00 

28 

39.  5 

163.53 

160.00 

146.00-171.50 

86 

38.5 

129.50 

126.00 

119.5C-140.30 

48 

39.5 

142.53 

140.00 

1 20.00-157.00 

28 

39.  0 

131.50 

140.00 

114.50-140.00 

60 

38.0 

127.50 

125.00 

120.00-134.50 

57 

38.5 

126.53 

125.00 

120.00-133.50 

Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of- 
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- 

- 

5 

7 

- 

- 

9 

8 

10 

5 

- 

5 

5 

5 

1 

8 

2 

3 

4 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

7 

1 

2 

4 

3 

6 

9 

9 

11 

- 

- 

l 

7 

7 

17 

20 

20 

1  5 

15 

- 

- 

8 

1  1 

10 

17 

20 

12 

4 

5 

14 

19 

12 

14 

19 

9 

30 

15 

25 

2 

l 

6 

28 

14 

19 

3 

3 

18 

1 

2 

14 

27 

12 

7 

27 

12 

5 

9 

13 

17 

20 

18 

8 

14 

21 

10 

4 

14 

5 

10 

10 

14 

1C 

4 

10 

20 

4 

- 

2 

4 

3 

7 

6 

8 

4 

4 

1 

6 

4 

12 

18 

14 

16 

17 

24 

12 

16 

29 

6 

- 

3 

3 

7 

6 

7 

16 

1 

5 

7 

5 

- 

3 

15 

7 

1  0 

13 

8 

11 

11 

22 

1 

“ 

— 

26 

16 

31 

15 

20 

3 

4 

l 

- 

- 

- 

13 

12 

12 

7 

13 

2 

4 

_ 

— 

6 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

3 

2 

5 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

3 

2 

5 

~ 

”* 

" 

- 

7 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

t 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

~ 

— 

10 

1 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

— 

10 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

r- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

~ 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

" 

“ 

“ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  10  at  $310  to  $  320;  1  at  $  320  to  $330;  and  1  at  $340  to  $  350. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  1979 — Continued 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MESSENGERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

NONMAN UF  ACTURINE - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERA TOR-RECEPTIONT STS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CL» SS  A - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

accounting  clerks*  cl»ss  a  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

accounting  clerks,  class  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


Weekly  earnlng^^™ 

(ttandard) 

mber 

of 

iker* 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(itandard) 

Mean2 

Mediao  2 

Middle  range  2 

66 

38.  5 

$ 

139.03 

S 

140. 50 

$  $ 

120.50-155.00 

30 

38.  5 

laR.OJ 

148.00 

1*1 .00-1 59,00 

36 

38.5 

131.50 

122.00 

119.00-142.00 

54 

38.5 

189.00 

187.00 

165.00-218.00 

33 

38.0 

192. 5C 

183. 50 

165. 03-236. OC 

108 

39.  5 

170.50 

160.00 

l 50. CO-1  85. 5C 

73 

40. 0 

172. OC 

163.00 

1 55.00-184.00 

35 

39.5 

166.50 

160.00 

1*8.00-1 92.00 

96 

39.  5 

191.00 

200.00 

163.00-219.50 

70 

39.5 

192.50 

195.50 

163.00-224.50 

67 

39.  5 

205.50 

200.03 

1 95.00-225.00 

49 

39.  0 

204.50 

200.00 

1 90.00-237.00 

29 

39.  5 

158.00 

150.53 

1 30.00-173.00 

5  70 

38.  5 

196.53 

192.03 

1 52.00-227.00 

205 

39. P 

197.53 

195.00 

1 62.00-227.00 

365 

38.0 

196.00 

186. CO 

1 50. CO-227. OC 

271 

38.  5 

221.50 

212.00 

1 80.30-278.00 

109 

39.0 

215.50 

224.00 

1 8*. 00-239. 00 

162 

38.0 

225.50 

208.00 

1 80.50-278.03 

299 

38.5 

174.03 

160.00 

1 40. CO-214. 50 

96 

39.  C 

177.03 

174.50 

145.00-200.00 

203 

38.0 

172.50 

154.00 

140.00-214.50 

1  37 

39.0 

199. 5P 

197.00 

1 68.00-227.0° 

94 

39.5 

192.50 

193. CO 

161.50-22C.50 

43 

38.  5 

214.53 

199.00 

175.00-275.00 

237 

39.  5 

178.00 

177.00 

151.00-204.00 

94 

39.  5 

188.50 

193. 50 

l 70.00-209.50 

143 

39.  0 

171. OC 

164.00 

1 39.50-199.50 

146 

39.  0 

194. 5C 

196.00 

172. 00-21 1.03 

68 

39.  5 

198. 5C 

199.50 

191.50-211.03 

78 

39.  0 

191. OD 

191.50 

167.50-204.00 

91 

39.  5 

151.53 

144.50 

136.50-162.03 

26 

39.  5 

161 .53 

162.00 

1 54. CO-170. 0" 

65 

39.  5 

147.50 

140.00 

l 35.00-154.03 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of  

. - i - < - ; - i - ; - i  i  i  i  i  i  *  i  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

110  120  130  1»0  150  160  170  180  190  200  210  220  230  2«0  250  260  270  280  290  300  310 

and 


and 

under 


,20  130  1*0 150  160  170  180  190  200  210  220  230  2*0  250  260  270  280  29Q  300  310  over 


1  A 
14 


130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

9 

9 

13 

12 

7 

3 

3 

11 

8 

5 

6 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

7 

3 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1 

4 

7 

6 

1C 

23 

16 

1 

6 

7 

t  5 

9 

6 

- 

3 

8 

7 

7 

7 

- 

6 

9 

1 

7 

- 

6 

9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

7 

- 

- 

2 

7 

7 

7 

- 

4 

2 

10 

37 

71 

53 

29 

- 

9 

27 

13 

11 

10 

28 

44 

40 

18 

_ 

_ 

17 

12 

11 

- 

- 

9 

3 

2 

- 

- 

8 

9 

9 

10 

37 

54 

41 

18 

- 

9 

18 

10 

9 

10 

20 

36 

31 

9 

_ 

10 

12 

5 

8 

- 

8 

11 

3 

5 

- 

2 

l 

2 

3 

10 

28 

19 

20 

26 

1 

1 

3 

7 

11 

9 

27 

16 

1  3 

15 

_ 

4 

2 

6 

17 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

4 

- 

4 

2 

5 

13 

10 

24 

17 

14 

9 

1 

1 

3 

6 

7 

9 

23 

14 

8 

2 

A 

4 

16 

15 

1 


30 

10 

20 

16 

5 

1 1 
14 

5 


10 

6 

A 

24 

13 
11 

14 

7 

7 

10 

6 


45 

24 

21 

30 

15 

15 

15 

9 

6 

11 

10 

1 

12 

6 

6 


39 

21 

18 

27 
12 
15 

12 

9 

3 

21 

11 

10 

28 
18 
10 

27 

17 

10 

1 

1 


4 

1 

13 

7 

6 

22 

10 

22 

10 


30 

14 
16 

18 

3 

15 

12 

11 

1 

11 

9 

2 

28 

10 

18 

28 

10 

18 


6 

6 

4 

2 

2 

11 

11 

11 

11 


27 

53 

27 

7 

9 

15 

72 

7 

19 

25 

- 

2 

14 

- 

20 

34 

2 

7 

7 

1 

72 

9 

13 

20 

- 

2 

15 

72 

3 

12 

20 

- 

2 

14 

- 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

72 

18 

43 

7 

7 

7 

- 

- 

4 

7 

5 

- 

- 

- 

14 

33 

2 

7 

7 

~ 

7 

14 

6 

1 

2 

3 

15 

7 

10 

5 

1 

2 

2 

4 

- 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

11 

21 

2 

8 

11 

- 

- 

- 

19 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

4 

11 

“ 

“ 

21 

2 

5 

11 

- 

- 

- 

19 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

11 

“ 

~ 

_ 

_ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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able  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


dmputer  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! *  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS ! *  CLASS  8  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!* 
CLASS  A  - 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS!* 

CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

OMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  C  - 

JRAFTERS - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  C  - 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS  - 

manufacturing  - 

ELECTRONICS  technicians*  CLASS  A- 

RE6ISTERE0  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  — 
manufacturing  - 


Weekly  earnlngi^^ 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(itindard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

« 

150 

and 

under 

160 

% 

160 

170 

171 

38.5 

5 

362.50 

S 

360.00 

$  $ 

301.00-420.60 

32 

39.0 

*09.00 

401.00 

355. 00-453. OC 

52 

38.  5 

*42.00 

447.50 

407.50-480.03 

- 

- 

36 

38.  0 

*46.50 

447.50 

420.50-465.00 

76 

38.5 

362.50 

360.00 

330. 50-387. On 

_ 

- 

61 

38.5 

355.50 

351.50 

327.00-382.00 

~ 

113 

38.  5 

323.00 

316. 50 

276.00-365.03 

- 

- 

42 

38.  5 

320.00 

306.00 

276.00-353.09 

71 

38.  0 

325.00 

336.00 

274.50-375.09 

38 

38.5 

385.00 

386.00 

361.00-406.00 

- 

- 

55 

38.  5 

307.00 

306.00 

281.50-336.00 

_ 

- 

27 

38.  5 

290. 0C 

287.50 

270.50-307.00 

_ 

28 

38.  0 

323.00 

322.50 

304.00-345.50 

— 

— 

158 

38.  5 

218.50 

201.50 

1 80.00-244.50 

15 

14 

61 

39.0 

225.50 

213.50 

187.50-260.53 

1 

3 

97 

38.0 

214.00 

196.00 

1 65.50-231.09 

14 

11 

44 

38.  0 

259.50 

257.50 

229.00-280.30 

- 

- 

81 

38.  5 

218.53 

198.50 

1 87.00-228.50 

2 

2 

31 

39.  5 

208.03 

200.00 

187.50-231.00 

- 

1 

50 

38.0 

224.53 

196.00 

1 85.00-226. 50 

2 

1 

33 

38.  5 

163.53 

161.50 

159.50-165.53 

13 

12 

250 

o 

o 

290.00 

298.00 

2 57.50-328.53 

- 

- 

101 

40.0 

284.00 

298.00 

271.00-316.00 

- 

- 

98 

40.0 

284. OC 

298.00 

271.00-316.09 

— 

■ 

50 

40.  0 

244.03 

246.00 

233.50-260.50 

- 

- 

71 

39.  5 

295.50 

302.50 

253.00-335.59 

- 

- 

50 

43.  0 

270.50 

286.00 

235. 00- 3C  4 .00 

~ 

— 

38 

39.0 

326.00 

335. 50 

288.50-355.09 

- 

- 

32 

39.  5 

273.00 

277.00 

252.00-290.5 0 

- 

- 

26 

39.  5 

277.00 

277.00 

253.00-309.00 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  o 


220  240  260  280  307  32C  340  360  380  4C0  420  440  460  480 

_  _  _  _  _  _  -  -  -  -  and 

240  260  280  300  323  340  360  380  400  »20  «*0  »60  ov  r 


10 

12 

9 

21 

13 

17 

16 

9 

8 

18 

3 

14 

- 

" 

6 

6 

3 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

*  6 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

14 

2 

**14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

4 

4 

13 

2 

8 

2 

R 

18 

10 

14 

12 

5 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

2 

R 

15 

7 

13 

11 

3 

— 

2 

17 

12 

13 

1  1 

11 

11 

8 

10 

1 

- 

2 

1 

8 

7 

•» 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

9 

5 

B 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

4 

9 

7 

ID 

1 

- 

2 

1 

9 

10 

12 

9 

7 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

5 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

3 

7 

7 

5 

2 

1 

“ 

12 

3 

3 

4 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

3 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

“ 

4 

- 

1 

11 

- 

” 

“ 

10 

3 

3 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

~ 

“ 

“ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39 

25 

32 

46 

43 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

17 

24 

19 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

16 

22 

19 

3 

“ 

~ 

" 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1  1 

R 

15 

5 

3 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5 

10 

8 

7 

1 

_ 

" 

1 

10 

2 

9 

5 

3 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

9 

5 

5 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

4 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

_ 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  1  at  $480  to  $  500;  1  at  $  500  to  $  520;  3  at  $  520  to  $540;  and  1  at  $  540  to  $560. 
.*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  5  at  $480  to  $500;  2  at  $  500  to  $  520;  5  at  $  520  to  $540;  and  2  at  $  540  to  $  560. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  April  1979 


Averaae 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour** 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

(standard) 

30.  5 

141 .QC 

38.  5 

222. 5C 

39.  r 

229.00 

38.  5 

217.00 

38.5 

279.00 

39.0 

268.50 

38.  5 

243.50 

39. C 

237.50 

38.5 

251.00 

38.  5 

223.50 

39.  5 

229. OC 

38.  5 

220.50 

38.  5 

19B. 50 

39.0 

209.50 

39.5 

163.00 

39. C 

185.50 

39.  5 

196.00 

39. C 

169. 5C 

39.  C 

167.50 

39.  5 

182.00 

38.  5 

153.50 

39.  5 

163.50 

38.  5 

148.00 

39.  5 

169.50 

39.  0 

173.50 

38.0 

141.50 

38.  C 

134.00 

38.  5 

138.00 

39.5 

163.50 

38.  5 

129.50 

39.  5 

142.50 

39.  0 

131.50 

38.  C 

127.50 

38.  5 

126.50 

Averaae 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

$ 

38. C 

137.00 

38.  5 

189.03 

38.  0 

192.50 

39.  5 

170. 5C 

40.  0 

172.00 

39.  5 

166.50 

39.  5 

186.50 

39.  5 

190.50 

39.  0 

202.00 

39.  0 

202.00 

39.  5 

158.00 

38.  5 

193.00 

39.0 

196.00 

38.  0 

191.00 

38.  5 

218.00 

39.0 

214.00 

C 

• 

ec 

220.50 

38.  5 

171. 5C 

39.  0 

175.50 

38.  0 

169.53 

39.  " 

197.50 

39.  5 

192.50 

38.  5 

204.50 

39.  0 

178.50 

39.  5 

188. 5P 

39.0 

171.50 

39.0 

194.50 

39.5 

198.50 

39. C 

191.00 

39.5 

152.00 

39.  5 

161.50 

39.  5 

148.00 

38.  5 

369.50 

39.0 

409.50 

38.  C 

35Q.50 

Average 

(mean*) 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Weekly 

hour*' 

(standard) 


Weekly 

laming*1 

(standard) 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 
MESSENGERS  - 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


SECRETARIES  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  class  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

manufacturing  - 

NON-ANUFACTURINE  - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  D  - 

manufacturing  - 

SECRETARIES*  class  e  - 

STENOGRAPHERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

stenographers.  GENERAL  - 

TRANSCRIBING-NACHINf  TYPISTS 

manufacturing  - 

TYPISTS  - 


M  A 

N 

IJF  ACT 

UR 

I  NG 

NO 

N 

MANUF 

AC 

T  UR  I 

NG  - 

TYP 

I 

STS* 

CL 

ASS 

A  -■ 

NO 

N 

MANUF 

AC 

TUR  I 

NE  • 

TYP 

I 

STS* 

rL 

ASS 

B  -■ 

NO 

N 

MANUF 

AC 

TUR  I 

NG 

LE 

CLERKS 

MA 

N 

ufact 

UR 

I  NG 

NO 

N 

MANUF 

AC 

TUR  I 

NG  • 

FIL 

E 

CLER 

KS 

•  CL 

ASS 

NO 

N 

MANUF 

AC 

TUR  I 

NG 

FILE 

CLER 

KS 

*  CL 

ASS 

NO 

N 

MANUF 

AC 

TUR  I 

NG 

653 
2  85 
368 

45 

25 

l  84 
104 
80 

190 

69 

121 

1  89 
81 


61 

34 

121 

42 

79 

51 

28 

70 

51 

113 

28 

85 

48 

28 

59 

56 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

MESSENGERS  - 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SUITCHROARO  OPERA TOR-RECEPTIONT STS- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

OROER  CLERKS*  CLASS  «  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  *  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  «  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPFRATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


54 

33 

108 

73 

35 

81 

67 

52 

46 

29 

520 

197 

323 

242 

105 

137 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTI NUED 


(BUSINESS) — CONTINUED 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MANUFACTURING  — 
NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  A  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 
CLASS  B  - 


MANUFACTURING  - 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  « 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS.  CLASS  A- 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)  - 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS 
manufacturing  — 


REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 
MANUFACTURING  - 


59 

47 

86 

33 

53 


33 


42 

116 

36 

80 

36 

60 

41 

96 

93 


70 

49 


36 

27 


42 

25 


38.5 

38.0 


38.5 

38.5 

38.5 
38.  5 
38.  0 


38.  5 


38. 

39. 
38. 


38.0 


38. 

38. 


40. 

40. 


39. 

40. 


38.0 

38.0 


38.5 

39.0 


39.5 

39.5 


$ 

442.00 

449.00 


365.50 
358.00 

330.50 

328.50 
332.00 


386.50 


306.50 

226.50 

242.50 
219.00 

265.50 

224.50 
228.00 

286.50 
286. OC 


297.00 

272.00 


326.00 


336.00 

300.00 


196.50 

201.00 


273.00 

277.00 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables . 
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ible  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


NTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

manufacturing  - 

(NTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

I  MANUFACTURING  - 

{NTENANCE  MECHANICS  {MACHINERY) 
manufacturing  - 

INTENANCE  mechanics 

motor  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonma nuf acturi ne  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

INTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

INTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

CHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM) 
MANUFACTURING  - 

OL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

ationary  engineers  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of 

Number 

of 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

Jnder 

A 

4.20 

A 

4.20 

and 

under 

4.40 

43 

$ 

6.85 

$ 

6.87 

$  $ 

5.61-  7.17 

42 

6.85 

6.  87 

5.58-  7.18 

- 

- 

118 

7.47 

7.  17 

6.43-  8.75 

- 

- 

115 

7.47 

7.  18 

6.43-  8.75 

~ 

~ 

119 

7.46 

7.  18 

6.28-  8.75 

- 

- 

119 

7.46 

7.18 

6.28-  8.75 

" 

344 

6.  82 

6.65 

5.5C-  7.83 

2 

- 

330 

6.72 

6. 62 

5.50-  7.18 

2 

117 

7.87 

7.90 

7.08-  8.53 

_ 

_ 

30 

7.67 

8.  18 

6.8C-  8.18 

- 

- 

87 

7.95 

7.  53 

7.3  8-  8.53 

- 

- 

67 

8.  P4 

7.77 

7.08-  8.53 

- 

59 

7.43 

8.  06 

6.83-  8.06 

- 

- 

59 

7.43 

8.06 

fc.83-  «.D6 

- 

46 

4.62 

4.  47 

4.47-  4.50 

*9 

- 

36 

4.69 

4.  47 

4.47-  4.54 

5 

“ 

65 

6.23 

6.27 

6.00-  6.44 

- 

- 

65 

6.23 

6.  27 

6.03-  6.44 

” 

~ 

1  33 

6.58 

6.  30 

5.83-  7.0C 

- 

- 

1  33 

6.58 

6.  30 

5.83-  7.0C 

“ 

~ 

32 

7.46 

7.  32 

7.03-  7.39 

- 

- 

31 

7.47 

7.  32 

7.30-  7.39 

- 

83 

6.  2C 

6.C7 

5.51-  6.76 

- 

- 

81 

6.20 

6.07 

5.47-  6.76 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of— 


4,40  ft. 60  4. 80  5. OP  5,20  5.40  5,60  5.80  6.00  6.20  6.40  6,60  6,80  7.30  7.20 


s  A 

7.20  7.60  8. 


A  A 

00  8. «0  8. 


7.60  8.00  8. AO  8.80  9. 


1 - 1 - 

9.2010.00 


*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  2  under  $3.60;  1  at  $3.60  to  $3.80;  and  6  at  $4  to  $4.20. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKQR I  VERS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF tCTURI N6  - 

TRUCKORI VERS*  LI6HT  TRUCK  - 

TRUCKORI VERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

TRUCKDRI VERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVFRS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

manufacturing  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  packers  - 

manufacturing  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

manufacturing  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

6UAR0S  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUAROS*  CLASS  B  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 


Hourly  earnings  4 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of— 


* 

1 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

* 

i — 

of 

2.90 

3. 

00 

3.  10 

3.20 

3 

.40 

3.60 

3.80 

4. 

00 

4.20 

4.40 

.60 

4. 

80 

.00 

5 

•  20 

5.40 

5.60 

5.8C 

6.20 

6.  60 

7. CO 

7.40 

7.80 

8.20 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

and 

under 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

3.40 

3 

.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4. 

20 

4.40 

4.60  4.80 

5. 

00  5.20 

5 

.43 

5.6C 

5.  80 

6.  20 

6.60 

7.00 

7.«0 

7.8C 

8.20 

over 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

555 

6.  39 

6.  57 

4.48-  8.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

34 

18 

38 

8 

34 

16 

3 

6 

39 

22 

8 

18 

11 

3 

20 

85 

74 

1  A3 

5.97 

5.  50 

5.20-  7.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  u 

2 

10 

4 

- 

- 

25 

22 

- 

12 

11 

3 

11 

_ 

2o 

5 

412 

6. 5A 

7.  AO 

4.30-  8.10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

34 

18 

24 

6 

24 

12 

3 

6 

14 

- 

8 

6 

- 

- 

9 

85 

50 

89 

66 

A. 83 

A. 75 

4.50-  5.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

5 

- 

12 

12 

3 

6 

12 

4 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

263 

6.  26 

5.  50 

4.00-  9.35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

20 

18 

21 

2 

9 

4 

_ 

_ 

27 

14 

8 

4 

_ 

. 

1  5 

2 

23 

72 

92 

5.  98 

5.  50 

5.20-  7.29 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

2 

3 

4 

- 

- 

25 

14 

- 

4 

_ 

_ 

8 

21 

2 

171 

6.  A  1 

5.75 

3.75-  9.35 

- 

- 

- 

24 

20 

18 

1  ? 

“ 

6 

“ 

2 

- 

8 

" 

- 

- 

7 

2 

2 

70 

58 

5.  1  1 

A.  40 

4.00-  6.05 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

12 

6 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

5 

3 

- 

- 

3 

156 

7.83 

7.72 

7.40-  8.10 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

5 

83 

48 

19 

152 

7.  85 

7.73 

7.40-  8. 1C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

83 

48 

19 

109 

5.  A8 

5.  25 

4.88-  6.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

11 

11 

3 

18 

1 

21 

11 

3 

5 

12 

6 

1 

3 

1 

2 

78 

5.33 

5.  25 

4.88-  5.55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

11 

3 

12 

1 

21 

11 

2 

5 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

31 

5.85 

6.  49 

4.90-  6.60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

" 

6 

~ 

- 

1 

10 

6 

- 

1 

1 

111 

5.  A2 

5.49 

4.23-  6.35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

2 

9 

1  3 

2 

5 

2 

4 

1 

3 

7 

9 

11 

7 

12 

6 

2 

5A 

5.03 

4.70 

4.25-  5.69 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

13 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

3 

7 

6 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

57 

5.79 

6.  34 

4.00-  7.10 

- 

- 

6 

6 

- 

7 

“ 

“ 

1 

" 

- 

- 

3 

9 

7 

12 

- 

6 

87 

A.  88 

4.  96 

4.00-  5.38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

8 

1  3 

6 

9 

2 

2 

2 

23 

_ 

5 

14 

1 

_ 

1 

. 

56 

5.  22 

5.  25 

4.4C-  5.80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

8 

2 

1 

2 

17 

- 

3 

14 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

31 

A.  26 

4.  00 

3.95-  4.35 

- 

- 

“ 

• 

4 

8 

6 

6 

1 

- 

1 

3 

2 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

260 

5.80 

5.0C 

3.75-  7.75 

4 

7 

3 

12 

32 

1C 

1  1 

5 

15 

5 

_ 

14 

13 

1 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

98 

24 

_ 

69 

A.  37 

4.  25 

3.75-  4.92 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

16 

7 

7 

- 

1  4 

4 

- 

7 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

A12 

5.  23 

5.  24 

3.50-  7.05 

8 

24 

18 

30 

53 

25 

18 

6 

- 

3 

9 

2 

5 

13 

14 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

178 

3 

. 

70 

A.  A3 

4.  75 

3.20-  5.30 

6 

7 

2 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9 

2 

5 

13 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3A2 

5.  AO 

7.05 

3.50-  7.05 

2 

17 

16 

22 

52 

25 

18 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

178 

3 

- 

- 

238 

A. 54 

4.  09 

3.40-  5.72 

- 

4 

8 

45 

33 

18 

3 

14 

1  1 

16 

7 

- 

2 

9 

- 

43 

_ 

1 

6 

_ 

10 

3 

5 

202 

4.66 

4.  21 

3.30-  5.72 

- 

4 

8 

45 

21 

12 

3 

8 

5 

10 

7 

- 

2 

9 

~ 

43 

- 

1 

6 

- 

10 

3 

5 

680 

5.  88 

5.  25 

4.79-  6.50 

- 

- 

6 

23 

24 

16 

21 

22 

6 

50 

2 

66 

79 

56 

46 

59 

18 

21 

12 

5 

11 

5  **13? 

550 

5.10 

5.13 

4.59-  5.67 

- 

3 

23 

24 

16 

20 

22 

6 

48 

2 

66 

79 

56 

46 

59 

18 

21 

12 

5 

11 

5 

A 

36A 

6.  43 

7.  20 

5.03-  7.46 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

7 

7 

2 

7 

2 

6 

41 

17 

1  1 

23 

3 

31 

12 

10 

_ 

44 

68 

48 

24 

260 

6.15 

5.72 

4.82-  7.46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

6 

41 

17 

1  1 

23 

3 

31 

12 

- 

- 

_ 

68 

6 

24 

1  0  A 

7.12 

7.20 

7.20-  7.9C 

- 

1 

- 

3 

3 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

44 

- 

42 

- 

210 

4.07 

3.  81 

2.90-  5.10 

61 

8 

6 

9 

11 

10 

8 

7 

5 

6 

4 

17 

10 

6 

16 

12 

13 

l 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

99 

4.71 

4.  85 

3.92-  5.59 

- 

4 

6 

9 

3 

2 

7 

- 

2 

3 

2 

15 

8 

5 

8 

12 

12 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

111 

3.50 

2.90 

2.90-  4.00 

61 

4 

8 

8 

1 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

171 

3.81 

3.49 

2.90-  4.65 

61 

8 

6 

9 

7 

10 

8 

7 

5 

6 

4 

14 

2 

4 

4 

9 

6 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

70 

4.41 

4.  48 

3.35-  5.28 

- 

4 

6 

9 

3 

2 

7 

- 

2 

3 

2 

12 

- 

3 

2 

9 

5 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

101 

3.39 

2.90 

2.90-  3.75 

61 

4 

- 

- 

4 

8 

1 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A  32 

4.35 

4.  19 

3.49-  4.95 

2 

25 

10 

52 

44 

18 

32 

38 

31 

16 

31 

33 

27 

13 

4 

4 

11 

24 

11 

2 

4 

2A9 

4.61 

4.  60 

4.01-  5.14 

- 

1  ? 

2 

12 

20 

2 

1  2 

28 

20 

A 

30 

31 

26 

1? 

4 

4 

3 

10 

9 

4 

_ 

_ 

183 

A.  00 

3.  62 

3.25-  4. 25 

2 

13 

8 

40 

24 

16 

20 

10 

1 1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

' 

8 

14 

2 

2 

” 

♦  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  16  at  $8.20  to  $8.60;  70  at  $9  to  $9.40;  2  at  $9.40  to  $9.80;  and  6  at  $9.80  to  $10.20. 

**  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  5  at  $8.20  to  $8.60;  3  at  $8.60  to  $9;  and  124  at  $9.40  to  $9.80. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Average 
(mean2  ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean* ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOLROOM*  AND 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOTAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 


A3 

A2 


$ 

6.  85 
6.85 


SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING 


105 

75 


$ 

5.  AA 

5.27 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (  MACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS  (TOOLROOM)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 


118 

115 

119 

119 

344 

330 


117 

30 

87 

67 

59 

59 

46 

36 

65 

65 


7.47 

7.47 

7.46 

7.46 

6.82 

6.72 


7.  87 
7.67 
7.95 
8.04 

7.43 

7.43 

4.62 

4.69 

6.23 

6.23 


RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MATERIAL  handling  LABORERS 
manufacturing  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


109 

54 

55 


5.42 

5.03 
5.  80 


87  4.88 

56  5.22 

31  4.26 

248  5.84 

67  4.26 


346  5.62 

54  4.83 


143  4.98 

107  5.34 


665  5.88 

541  5.11 

362  6.42 

258  6.14 

104  7.12 


TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOTAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


6  *"  0 

33 

32 

7.46 

NONMANUF  ACTUR I NG 

7.47 

6.20 

6.  2C 

81 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  «N0  CLEANERS  - 

manufacturing 

207 

96 

111 


4.06 

4.7C 

3.5C 


170  3.80 

69  4 . 4  C 

101  3.39 


377 

225 

152 


4.37 

4.65 

3.95 


TRUCKO 

R  I 

VERS 

MAN 

UF 

ACTUR 

ING 

NON 

M  A 

NUF  AC 

TUR 

TRUC 

KO 

RIVER 

S* 

TRUC 

KD 

RIVERS* 

MAN 

UF 

ACTUR 

ING 

NON 

MA 

NUF  AC 

TUR 

TRUC 

KD 

RIVER 

S* 

TRUCKDRIVERS* 
NONMANUF  ACTUR 


ING - 

LIGHT  TRUCK 
MEDIUM  TRUCK 

ING - 

HEAVY  TRUCK 


555  6. 

143  5. 

412  6, 

68  4, 

263  6 

92  5, 

171  6 

58  5 


tractor-trailer  - 

ING - 


156  7 

152  7. 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  and  CUSTOOIAL 
39  OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

97 
54 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

«3  MANUFACTURING  - 


95  3.88 

95  3.88 


26 
9  8 

41 


JANITORS*  PORTERS*  AND  CLEANERS 


52  4.19 


11 

83 

85 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

May  1972 

to 

Mav  1973 

May  1973 

to 

Mav  1974 

May  1974 

May  1975  to 

April  1976 

April  1976 

April  1977 

April  1978 

Mav  1975 

1 1 -month 
increase 

Annual  rate 
of  increase 

April  1977 

April  1978 

April  1979 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical.  _  __  __  -  —  - 

6.1 

7.0 

8.4 

7.6 

8.3 

6.8 

7.2 

7.1 

Electronic  data  processing _  __  __  __  __  __  __ 

(6) 

(6) 

9.3 

5.6 

6.1 

5.9 

11.0 

6.1 

Industrial  nurses _  _ 

4.5 

8.3 

10.3 

9.6 

10.5 

6.1 

6.9 

8.5 

Skilled  maintenance  trades _  _  - 

5.0 

8.2 

9.2 

6.2 

6.8 

7.9 

9.0 

8.1 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

8.0 

5.9 

5.5 

8.1 

8.9 

6.9 

8.8 

8.0 

Manufacturing: 

6.6 

Office  clerical _ 

6.3 

(6) 

10.6 

7.8 

8.5 

6.5 

7.8 

Electronic  data  processing.  _  _  _  — 

(6) 

(6) 

(‘> 

C> 

(‘) 

C> 

c> 

(6) 

Industrial  nurses _ 

4.1 

8.5 

(6) 

(6) 

(*) 

(‘) 

(  ) 

9.7 

Skilled  maintenance  trades _  _ 

5.0 

8.3 

9.3 

6.0 

6.6 

7.8 

9.0 

8.3 

Unskilled  plant  workers _ 

8.5 

5.2 

4.7 

6.6 

7.2 

7.3 

6.6 

8.4 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Office  clerical _  __  -  -  -- 

5.8 

6.9 

(6) 

7.4 

8.1 

7.1 

7.9 

6.5 

Electronic  data  processing.  -  - 

(6) 

(6) 

9.5 

4.5 

4.9 

6.1 

12.8 

5.5 

Industrial  nurses -  - 

(‘ ) 

(  > 

(‘) 

(6) 

(6> 

<?> 

(?) 

(?) 

Unskilled  plant  workers _  __  _ 

(6) 

(6) 

7.7 

11.2 

12.3 

(6) 

n 

(6> 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  1979 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Secretaries 

Steno- 
raphe  re, 
general 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

File  clerks 

Messen¬ 

gers 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 

board 

Order  clerks 

Accounting  clerks 

Payroll 

clerks 

Key  entry  operators 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

Class  E 

machine 

typists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  B 

Class  C 

recep¬ 

tionists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

SECRETARIES*  CL»SS  a - 

10C 

secretaries*  class  m - 

113 

100 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  c - 

133 

118 

ICO 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  3 - 

141 

1  2D 

107 

100 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E - 

<61 

1  35 

€61 

11C 

100 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL - 

145 

141 

123 

123 

(61 

100 

TRANSCRIRINS-HACMINr  TYPISTS — 

205 

1  60 

1  34 

<61 

(6» 

(61 

100 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A - 

166 

139 

136 

1  20 

(6  1 

(61 

(61 

100 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  8 - 

l  R  3 

158 

145 

14? 

(61 

(61 

(61 

115 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  * - 

24? 

157 

145 

1  42 

(6  1 

115 

11? 

117 

<61 

100 

FILE  CLERKS.  CL*SS  C - 

221 

1  89 

157 

(6) 

(61 

(61 

€61 

13? 

<6  1 

(61 

100 

MESSENGERS - 

209 

169 

151 

139 

(61 

(61 

111 

124 

109 

104 

93 

100 

SUITCHP0AR3  OPERATORS - 

151 

128 

115 

135 

(61 

85 

86 

96 

76 

73 

81 

75 

100 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS - 

127 

124 

112 

132 

90 

96 

(61 

no 

77 

91 

79 

80 

(6  1 

100 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

(61 

(6) 

(  6) 

(  6) 

(6  1 

(61 

91 

(6  » 

77 

(6  1 

(6  1 

72 

(61 

79 

100 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CL»SS  8 - 

(6) 

132 

104 

119 

(6  1 

(61 

(61 

<61 

(6  1 

<61 

(6  1 

€61 

(61 

99 

<61 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A - 

130 

113 

101 

92 

99 

83 

79 

91 

75 

76 

75 

68 

91 

89 

94 

73 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  R - 

161 

133 

124 

109 

(61 

97 

101 

111 

86 

93 

84 

80 

108 

107 

122 

90 

122 

100 

PAYROLL  CLERKS - 

13R 

117 

99 

131 

91 

82 

86 

87 

74 

73 

61 

70 

94 

94 

105 

85 

107 

88 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A-- 

153 

123 

110 

101 

9o 

88 

85 

88 

74 

82 

68 

73 

100 

90 

11C 

86 

111 

91 

105 

too 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A — 

16D 

1  39 

121 

124 

(6  1 

104 

98 

(6  1 

(6  1 

97 

81 

90 

112 

108 

(61 

(61 

121 

too 

132 

118 

100 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


Computer  systems 

analysts  (business) 

Computer  programmers  (business) 

Drafters 

Electronics  technicians, 
class  A 

Registered  industrial  mines 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  B 

Class  C 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS! •  CLASS  A - 

IDC 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS) .  CLASS  8 - 

121 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A - 

(6  1 

104 

100 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  8 - 

1«2 

128 

123 

too 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  8 - 

2?  3 

172 

<61 

<61 

100 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C - 

237 

(6) 

(6) 

142 

(61 

100 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIANS. 

CLASS  A - 

(61 

122 

(6) 

(6) 

70 

(6  1 

100 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES — 

177 

143 

155 

118 

110 

97 

(6) 

100 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments, 

above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a 
below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


For  example,  a  value  of  122 
value  of  85  indicates  earnings 


indicates  the  earnings  for  the  occupation 
for  the  occupation  in  the  heading  are  15 


directly 

percent 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  1979 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Pipefitters 

Trades  helpers 

Machine-tool 

operators 

(toolroom) 

Tool  and  die 
makers 

Stationary 

engineers 

Boiler  tenders 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS - 

too 

maintenance  electricians - 

97 

103 

maintenance  machinists - 

95 

98 

103 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MACHINERY! - 

101 

106 

106 

100 

maintenance  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES! - 

1  0  A 

107 

ICB 

100 

100 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS - 

100 

1  0  A 

IC6 

10? 

too 

100 

MAINTENANCE  trades  helpers - 

120 

125 

(  61 

123 

151 

(6  » 

100 

MACHINE-TOOL  operators 

( TOOLROOM! - 

(6! 

1C6 

(6! 

10a 

(6  ! 

(6  ! 

(6! 

100 

TOOL  ANO  01 E  MAKERS - 

85 

98 

1  C  6 

9? 

(6! 

99 

(61 

89 

103 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS - 

82 

98 

9  A 

93 

106 

95 

(61 

(6! 

91 

103 

BOILER  TENOERS - 

105 

110 

109 

109 

112 

106 

83 

(6! 

118 

1  ?1 

100 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


Truckdrivers 

Shippers 

Receivers 

Shippers  and 
receivers 

Warehousemen 

Order  fillers 

Shipping 

packers 

Material 

handling 

laborers 

Forklift 

operators 

Guards,  class  B 

Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

TRUCKORIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK - 

lO'* 

TRUCKORIVERS.  RE0IU"  TRUCK - 

88 

103 

TRUCKORI VERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK - 

(61 

(6) 

100 

TRUCK3RI VERSt  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

(6! 

95 

(6! 

10C 

SHIPPERS - 

9  A 

(6! 

92 

(6! 

100 

RECEIVERS - 

(6! 

105 

111 

106 

106 

100 

SHIPPERS  ANO  RECEIVERS - 

(61 

100 

(  6! 

(6! 

(6* 

(6! 

ICO 

WAREHOUSEMEN - 

(6! 

137 

(6! 

(61 

103 

(6! 

128 

100 

0R0ER  FILLERS - 

109 

(6! 

117 

(6! 

130 

136 

(6! 

(6  » 

100 

SHIPPIN6  PACKERS - 

108 

106 

97 

(6! 

123 

133 

115 

(6! 

91 

100 

MATERIAL  HAN0LING  LABORERS - 

(6! 

(6! 

(6! 

123 

127 

132 

123 

107 

95 

114 

100 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS - 

1C6 

103 

(  61 

1  0  A 

108 

98 

(6  ! 

(6  » 

94 

102 

95 

130 

6UAR0S*  CLASS  8 - 

117 

138 

(  6! 

(6! 

139 

126 

1  2  A 

103 

(6! 

(6! 

IOC 

126 

IOC 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO 

CLEANERS - 

12A 

125 

(6! 

151 

12A 

12C 

130 

107 

107 

116 

118 

_ 

117 

138 

ICO 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments.  For 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly, 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for 
a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation 


the  occupation 
in  the  heading 
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footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3 


Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

=  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  only  tor 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 

Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types;  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

|lj 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-tune  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  tune.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
ot  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
stablishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro- 
res  sion  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
ollected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
escriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
sually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
nd  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
erformed. 


Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab- 
shments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed, 
ecause  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
ccupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
erve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
Lfferences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
le  earnings  data. 

7age  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
1  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
rend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments), 
he  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ- 
lent  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
i  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
ictors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
n  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 

!roviding  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
iring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
epressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
ates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
ates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
etween  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 

Office  clerical  Electronic  data  processing — 

Continued 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows : 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
Obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A- 9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -r  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra  -  establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied 
Worcester,  Mass.,1  April  1979 


Minimum 

Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 
in  establish- 

Within  scope 
of  study  5 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

Studied 

ALL  INDUSTRY  0 1  VISIONS - 

30  9 

123 

100 

•2,968 

MANUFACTURING  - 

50 

158 

54 

37*140 

57 

23.125 

NONMAN UF ACT UR  I N6  - 

TRANSPORTATION*  COMMUNICATION*  ANO 

151 

69 

28.031 

43 

19,843 

OTHER  PUPLIC  UTILITIES5 - 

50 

13 

8 

4.467 

7 

3*937 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  6 - 

50 

31 

8 

3*745 

6 

1,580 

retail  TRADE6 - . - 

50 

67 

25 

11*374 

17 

7.263 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  ANO  REAL  ESTATE6  - 

50 

20 

12 

6  *C84 

9 

5.268 

SERVICES6  7 - 

5C 

20 

16 

2.361 

4 

1.795 

1  The  Worcester  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  and  the  towns  of  Auburn,  Berlin,  Boylston,  Brookfield,  Charlton, 
East  Brookfield,  Grafton,  Holden,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Northborough,  Northbridge, 
North  Brookfield,  Oxford,  Paxton,  Shrewsbury,  Spencer,  Sterling,  Sutton,  Upton, 
Uxbridge,  Westborough,  West  Boylston,  and  Webster  in  Worcester  County.  The 
"workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description 
of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates 
are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure 
employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establish¬ 
ment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period  studied,  and  (2) 
small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of'  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 


3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 
finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within 
the  area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-  and  B-series 
tables,  but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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(Appendix  B. 

(Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  inter  establishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary”  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assist  ant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g.,  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 


f .  T  r  aine  e  s . 


Classification  by  Level 

Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 
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LS-l 


a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 


b. 

Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

LS— 2  a. 

Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5,000  persons. 

LS— 3  a. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c. 

Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

LS— 4  a. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c. 

Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 

LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 


a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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ECRETARY — Continued 

,evel  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR— 2) — Continued 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
.S  and  LR  combination. 

Level  of  secretary's 

_ supervisor _  Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 

LR— 2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


STENOGRAPHER 

Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
he  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
iuty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ner  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


LR— 1 


_S— 2 
jS— 3 
-5—4 


Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  in  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 

OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy, 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 

Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
maintain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 
clerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 


Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 


Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 
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MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard. 
Operator  -Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  -RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes,  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
include  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training; 
emphasizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 
part  Of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be 
quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual 
or  similar  document  to  insdre  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verif' 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  t< 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifyinj 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journa 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  workei 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  ant 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledgt 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerica 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  foi 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonr epetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  oi 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers'  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller), 
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lOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR — Continued 


ost  distribution!  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
,r  assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
he  accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
in  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
Ur  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
>perations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  type 
;  >f  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing-machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
yping  an3  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
jurchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
ind  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
:he  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
-nachine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
jf  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 
credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  tile  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
numeric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions. 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu¬ 
ments.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
train  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specified 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  oroblems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 
their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched¬ 
uling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed, 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining 
equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
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COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS — Continued 


accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by 
computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be 
processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow; 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of 
program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 
systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS — Continued 


linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 


OR 


Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 


Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required 
procedures . 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 


Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions  to 
determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into 
circuit,  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  errors 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervisor 
or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as  | 

follows : 


Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics:  , 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requirements 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are  of 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available. 
May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 


Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on  a 
regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
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■quired;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
a jor  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
immon  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
iually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
;  andard  correction  techniques. 

OR 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
egments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May 
ssist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
ssigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
•ith  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
xpected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
bilitv  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
eceived  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
evel  operator  on  complex  programs. 

:  DRAFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
listinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
irecedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
•ecommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
ietails  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
,arts  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  1 
-eviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter - 
‘lunations.  '  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 

.evel  drafters. 

Class  B  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
•hat  require  tKT  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
drawing/  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  func  “^  an 
nrecise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectura 
drawing/  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  fou 
dltZns,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 
manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  del termme  q™ ant^tleS  °g 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receive 
SttUl  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  F*rts  for 
engineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  ot 
drlwTngs  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
i  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
and  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  o 
Surces  and  Adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
apnroach  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
38, Sllgnm  «?..  Instructions  are  less  complete  »hen  asstgnm.nts 
recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DR AFTER -TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing,  and  testing- 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  co  determine  mallunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment  consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit — includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
r'adar  radio,  "lie vision,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 

equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets?  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 

engineer  s . 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer- 
encePto  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  m  working  on  elec- 
f  Fvamnlps  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  o 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)^  g“»Lal  compliance  "with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 


Class  B  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com 
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electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs, 
counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter 's  handtools ,  portable  power  tools, 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
work.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 


Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren-  , 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work  i 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general, 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs; 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
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quired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi- 
ce.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
volve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

AINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab- 
lihment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip- 
ent  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
pairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
id  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
ljustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
idy  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
•quires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
>pr enticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus- 
mers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

AINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
pefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
it  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
ritten  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
:  lisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
lachines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
laking  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
ipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
leet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
squires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
pprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
ngaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 
re  excluded. 

I  AINTENANCE SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
quipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
Dckers,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment, 
fork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
heet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi- 
ations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
machines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
itting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  n 
eneral  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
raining'  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
quivaient  training  and  experience. 

/ULLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
nstalls  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
■equired.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances . 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops . 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically,  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  outwork  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  ot 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker's 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cros s -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors ,,  turbines ,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  1V2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  IV2  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems ,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 
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SHIPPING  packer 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
n  shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
•  ipon  the  type ,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
jmployed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
shipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
af  various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
ype  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
sr  other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
:  container;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 

. Packers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
other  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Loading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
icars,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
materials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
materials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
workers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

POWER -TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
or  tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
manufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
truck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 


GUARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
or  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 


GUAR  D — Continued 


foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons . 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria— Leesville,  La. 

Alpena— Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthui^-Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Term.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse— Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
McAllen—  Pharr^-Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile— Pensacola— Panama  City, 

A  la. -Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  ( statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley-Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 

Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— Lawton— Altus, 
Tex.— Okla. 

Yakima— R  ic  hland— Kennewic  k— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salariej 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  accu 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  d:  > 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  cherr 
engineers,  engineering  technic i 
drafters,  and  clerical  emplc : 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  B] 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  : 
fessional,  Administrative,  Tech  < 
and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978, 

a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS : 

gional  sales  offices  shown  on  I 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Supii 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washim 
D.C.  20402. 


\rea  Wage 
tiurveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
ly  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
.  ver,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
I  fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
icuments.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
>70  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price* 

I  cron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-63,  $1.00 

bany-Schenectady^Troy,  N. Y.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-58,  $1.20 

laheim-Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Llalif. ,  Oct.  1978  1  -  2025-65,  $1.30 

ilanta,  Ga„  May  1979 _  2050-20,  $1.30 

i  iltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  1 -  2025-50,  $1.50 

llings,  Mont.,  July  1978 _  2025-38,  $1.00 

j.rmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 _  2025-15,  80  cents 

>ston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978* _  2025-43,  $1.50 

iffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978 1 _  2025-71,  $1.30 

inton,  Ohio,  May  1978 _  2025-22,  70  cents 

lattanooga,  Term.— Ga.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-51,  $1.20 

licago,  Ill.,  May  1979 _  2050-21,  $1.75 

ncinnati,  Ohio-Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

eveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

jlumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1  _  2025-59,  $1.50 

>rpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 _  2025-29,  $1.00 

illas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  * _  2025-52,  $1.50 

ivenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa— Ill.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-10,  $1.00 

lyton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-66,  $1.00 

lytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-48,  $1.00 

snvei^-Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

:troit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1 _  2050-7,  $1.50 

•esno,  Calif.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-31,  $1.20 

linesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

iry^Hammond- East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  1 _  (To  be  surveyed) 

•een  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978 1 -  2025-41,  $1.20 

•eensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

4.C.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-46,  $1.00 

■eenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  _  2025-30,  $1.00 

•rtford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-12,  $1.10 

>uston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-15,  $1.30 

intsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-3,  $1.00 

lianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  19781  _  2025-57,  $1.50 

ckson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-9,  $1.20 

cksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-67,  $1.00 

■nsas  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-53,  $1.30 

>s  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  ' _  2025-61,  $1.50 

>uisville,  Ky.— Ind. ,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

smphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-62,  $1.00 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978 1 _  2025-60,  $1.30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-8,  $1.30 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1,  $1.30 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  * _  2025-33,  $1.30 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-5,  $1.30 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-2,  $1.30 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl978‘ _  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1979  1 _  2050-22,  $1.75 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1978 _  2025-21,  80  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-47,  $1.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40,  $1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56,  $1.00 

Paterson— Clifton— Passaic,  N. J.,  June  1978  1 _ _ _  2025-36,  $1.20 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N. J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54,  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1979  1 _  2050-11,  $1.50 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978  1  _  2025-70,  $1.20 

Portland,  Oreg.— Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25,  $1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-37,  $1.10 

Poughkeepsie— Kingston— Newburgh,  N. Y.,  June  1978' _  2025-42,  $1.20 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— 

Mass.,  June  1978 _  2025-27,  $1.40 

Richmond,  Va. ,  June  1978 _  2025-26,  80  cents 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill. ,  Mar.  1979  1 _  2050-13,  $1.50 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  2025-75,  $1.00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-64,  $1.00 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  19781  _  2025-72,  $1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 _  2050-17,  $1.00 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73,  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-14,  $1.20 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-19,  $1.10 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74,  $1.00 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44,  $1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio— Mich.,  May  1979 _  2050-16,  $1.10 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978 1  _  2025-55,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.Y.,  July  1978 _  2025-34,  $1.00 

Washington,  D.C.— Md.— Va.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-4,  $1.20 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-18,  $1.00 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-23,  $1.50 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-6,  $1.00 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Official  Business 
Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Regional  Offices 


Region  I 

1603  JFK  Federal  Building 
Government  Center 
Boston.  Mass  02203 
Phone  223-6761  (Area  Code  617) 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Region  V 

9th  Floor.  230  S  Dearborn  St 

Chicago.  Ill  60604 

Phone  353-1880  (Area  Code  312) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Region  II 

Suite  3400 

1515  Broadway 

New  York.  N  Y.  10036 

Phone  399-5406  (Area  Code  212) 

New  Jersey 
New  York 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


Region  VI 

Second  Floor 

555  Griffin  Square  Building 

Dallas.  Tex  75202 

Phone  767-69  71  (Area  Code  214) 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region  111 

3535  Market  Street, 

P  O  Box  13309 

Philadelphia.  Pa  19101 

Phone  596-1154  (Area  Code  215) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Regions  VII  and  VIII 

Federal  Office  Building 
911  Walnut  St  .  15th  Floor 
Kansas  City.  Mo  64106 
Phone  374-2481  (Area  Code  816) 

VII  VIII 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  June  197  9  survey  of  occupational 
earnings  in  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 
The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual  area 
wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional  office  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Irwin  L.  Feigenbaum, 
Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose  wage  and 
salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in  this  bulletin. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperation 
received. 


Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


A  report  on  occupational  earnings  for  the  Richmond  area  is  available 
for  the  moving  and  storage  industry  (June  1979).  Also  available  are  listings 
of  union  wage  rates  for  seven  selected  building  trades.  Free  copies  of  these 
are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover  for 
addresses.) 
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for  blue-collar  workers -  15 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A- 15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  nurrrber  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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fable  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


secretaries - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  A 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


secretaries*  class 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


SECRETARIES*  class  c 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 
manufacturing  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


STENOGRAPHERS*  SENIOR 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 
NONMANUFACTURING - 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS*  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  R  - 

nonmanufacturing  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIES 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  * 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 
NON" ANUF ACTURI N6  - 


Weekly  earnings 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

Number 

of 

worken 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

(rtandard] 

Me  as  2 

Median* 

Middle  range  2 

4  * 

100 

and 

jnder 

105 

4 

105 

110 

11? 

115 

4  4 

115 

125 

4 

125 

1  35 

, 

•  687 

f 

38.0 

>08.81 

$ 

201 .50 

$  $ 

1 72. 50-236. QO 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

30 

614 

38.  5 

>26. 5C 

222.50 

1 97.50-246.00 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

•  ?  7  3 

38. C 

198.00 

188.00 

1 61 .00-21 9.00 

- 

- 

5 

30 

143 

39.5 

>54.00 

245.50 

l 95.CC-293.00 

~ 

- 

— 

* 

47 

38. C 

251.00 

240.00 

205. 00-300. 5^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

38.0  251.00 

227.00 

?D5. 10-303.51  | 

- 

" 

— 

354 

38.0  233.00 | 

236. CO 

201.5C-265.50  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

191 

37.  5  1 

216.00 

207.00 

1 84.00-241 .50  1 

- 

— 

■ 

5 

591 

38.5 

212. 50 

212.50 

1 88. 50-233. On 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

294 

38.8 

221.50 

219. OC 

203. 00-235.0  3 

- 

~ 

” 

- 

297 

38.5 

203.53 

194.50 

1 72. 50-229. , 

- 

— 

' 

5 

40C 

38.0  216.0 " 

192.00 i 

l 71 .00-222.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  7 

78 

38.0 

219.00 

203.00 

1 82.00-236.50 

- 

- 

- 

322 

38.  C 

202.50 

192.00 

1  64.5C-221  •5r> 

- 

1  7 

62 

39.0 

267.00 

293. CO 

1 89. 50-295. 5^ 

- 

— 

■ 

271 

38.0 

165.50 

1 61  .00 

1 49.50-178.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

255 

38.  5 

209.00 

19t  .00 

1 57.50-248.50 

- 

- 

- 

1C 

1  6 

202 

38.  5 

202.50 

172.00 

182. 80-263.51 

- 

- 

1C 

•»  6 

116 

39.  5 

235.50 

243.50 

161.50-313.00 

— 

“ 

' 

87 

39. 0 

229.00 

228. 50 

190. 50-266. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

53 

38.  5 

216.00 

194.00 

1 84  .G0-26C  .30 

— 

■ 

1  68 

38.  5 

198.50 

164.00 

l 50.00-243.50 

- 

- 

- 

1° 

1  6 

1  49 

38.5 

198.00 

161 .50 

1 46.00-243.50 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1  6 

96 

39.  5 

229. OC 

188.50 

161 .00—317 .50 

— 

- 

115 

38.  5 

164.00 

158.00 

166.00-191.01 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1  0 

86 

38.  5 

162.09 

159.00 

166.50-175.50 

" 

“ 

— 

3 

10 

689 

37.  5 

152.00 

146.00 

1 30.00-159.50 

1 

18 

15 

133 

110 

68 

38. 0 

171.50 

163.00 

1 47. JO-1  96.0? 

- 

" 

“ 

“ 

621 

37.5 

150.00 

144.00 

1 29.09-1 5 7. CO 

t 

18 

15 

103 

109 

171 

39.  0 

174.50 

156.00 

14C. 00-234. 50 

■ 

■ 

1 

23 

232 

37.0 

163.50 

157.00 

1  5C.50-1  76.Cr* 

- 

- 

- 

19 

1 

45 

38.0 

179. OC 

182.50 

157.50-196.00 

- 

- 

“ 

_ 

— 

187 

37.0 

159.5? 

155.50 

i 50.5C-1 69.0? 

- 

- 

' 

1  9 

457 

37.5 

146. 5C 

135.00 

126.00-1 60.01 

1 

18 

15 

84 

109 

4  34 

37.5 

145.50 

135.00 

123.50-16C.01 

1 

18 

15 

H4 

1  08 

154 

38.  5 

174. CO 

151.50 

1 38.50-234.5° 

- 

~ 

~ 

t 

23 

369 

37.0 

142.03 

130.00 

1 23.50-155.0? 

- 

23 

10 

1C5 

78 

45 

37. C 

168.53 

161.50 

129.10-186.0'' 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1  3 

324 

37.0 

138.50 

127.50 

1 21.00-1 54.53 

— 

23 

13 

1 C  3 

65 

2 

37. C 

2C2.50 

178.00 

166.50-228.5? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

151 

37.5 

143.00 

130.00 

123.00-1  6C.03 

- 

1 1 

5 

39 

33 

155 

37.  5 

I4i .or 

130.00 

122.00-150.01 

- 

11 

5 

39 

33 

1  8* 

36.  5 

132.53 

127. 50 

121.00-138.00 

- 

12 

8 

66 

45 

165 

36.  5 

132.00 

125.00 

121. CO-138. 00 

12 

5 

64 

32 

straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 


i  *  4 

145  155  175 


155  175  195  215 


72 

72 


1 

1 

8 

8 

11 

11 


11 

11 

3 


11 

11 

3 

18 

6 

91 

la 

77 

37 

6 

2 

4 

85 

73 

37 

28 

1 

27 


16 

16 


12 

11 


R5  263  260  302 

1  33  86  119 

8a  230  174  183 

36  21 

20 

15 


17 

17 


1  5 
15 


18 

16 

127 

12 

115 

23 

74 

8 

6  6 

53 

40 

23 

25 

2 

23 


14 

14 


27 

27 

57 

2 

55 

78 

10 

68 


58 

52 

34 

12 

9 

46 

43 

34 

31 

29 

100 

12 

88 

26 

73 

11 

62 

27 

26 

14 

55 

13 

42 


36 

29 

99 

31 

68 

81 

26 

55 

18 


57 

47 

129 

77 

52 

74 

15 

59 

2 


30 
25 

5 

22 

21 

8 

4 

3 

24 
1  3 

40 

9 

31 

6 

34 

9 

25 

6 

6 

5 

27 

4 
23 


22 

21 


31 

27 


14 

6 

3 

6 

3 

8 

3 

1 

9 

9 

30 

18 
1  2 
6 

19 

13 

6 

11 

6 

3 


215  235  255  275 


llll 

295  315  335  355 


375  395 


235  255  275  295  315  335  355  375  395 


232 

146 

86 

9 

2 

2 

41 

19 

142 
1  1  0 

32 

34 

7 

27 

1 


1  1 
4 
4 


50 

2 

48 

48 

2 

2 


48 

48 

48 

5 

3 

2 


L6? 

127 

69 

39 

18 

7 

i  r  9 

54 

39 

12 

9 

- 

51 

73 

33 

27 

9 

7 

i: 

7 

26 

14 

4 

7 

5 

4 

2 

6 

6 

1 

2 

• 

1 

5 

4 

1 

77 

48 

33 

1  7 

7 

- 

25 

18 

4 

8 

3 

65 

49 

9 

7 

- 

3 

46 

21 

5 

- 

- 

" 

19 

28 

4 

7 

3 

9 

25 

25 

9 

5 

3 

7 

- 

4 

2 

3 

- 

2 

25 

21 

7 

2 

3 

1 

3 

21 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

8 

9 

15 

1  4 

14 

14 

3 

6 

12 

13 

13 

12 

3 

6 

12 

13 

13 

15 

7 

8 

13 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

7 

~ 

- 

1? 

, 

1 

5 

13 

13 

12 

1 

1 

5 

1  3 

13 

12 

1 

1 

5 

13 

13 

_ 
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_ 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

" 

- 
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_ 
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- 

- 
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2 
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- 
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- 
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- 

2 

1 

1 

2 
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- 

2 

- 
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- 

_ 
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- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

~ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wages  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 


Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A-10  through  A-15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  nurr»ber  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 


Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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fable  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker. 

Average 

weekly 

hour.1 

(standard] 

$ 

1.687 

38. C  2C 

614 

38.5  2 

1.073 

38.  C  1 

143 

39.5  2' 

*7 

38.  C  2 

32 

38.0  2 

354 

38.0  b 

191 

37.5  |2 

591 

38.5  2 

294 

38.  5  2 

297 

38.5  2 

4  OC 

38.0  2 

78 

38.0  2 

322 

38.  C  2 

« 

39.0  2 

271 

38.0  1 

255 

38.5  2 

202 

38.5  2 

116 

39.5  2 

87 

39.0  2 

53 

38.  5  2 

1  68 

38.  5  1 

1  49 

38.5  1 

96 

39.  5  2 

115 

38.  5 

86 

38.5  1 

689 

37.5 

68 

38. C 

621 

37.5 

171 

39.0 

232 

37.0 

45 

38.0 

187 

37.0 

457 

37.  5 

434 

37.5 

154 

38.  5 

36S 

37. C 

45 

37. C 

324 

37.0 

2 

37. C 

15« 

37.5 

15J 

37.  5 

18 

36.5 

16 

36.  5 

Middle  range 


100  105  11C 

|  a  nd  _ 

under 


4 

125 

1  35 

135 

145 

4 

145 

15  5 

* 

155 

1  75 

4 

175 

195 

195 

215 

30 

72 

R  5 

263 

260 

302 

_ 

_ 

1 

33 

86 

119 

30 

72 

8  4 

230 

174 

183 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

21 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

5 

1 

7 

27 

36 

57 

5 

1 

7 

27 

29 

47 

_ 

8 

1  4 

57 

99 

129 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

31 

77 

- 

8 

1  4 

55 

68 

52 

1  7 

11 

1  9 

78 

81 

74 

_ 

- 

- 

10 

26 

15 

1  7 

11 

1  9 

68 

55 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  8 

2 

8 

52 

50 

91 

40 

16 

1  6 

11 

17 

58 

30 

14 

1  6 

11 

17 

52 

25 

6 

- 

3 

R 

34 

5 

3 

_ 

7 

12 

22 

6 

- 

- 

7 

9 

21 

3 

1  6 

11 

1  5 

46 

8 

8 

1  6 

11 

1  5 

43 

4 

3 

- 

3 

R 

34 

3 

1 

1  0 

1R 

1R 

31 

24 

9 

10 

6 

16 

29 

1  3 

9 

110 

91 

127 

100 

40 

30 

1 

la 

12 

12 

9 

18 

109 

77 

HR 

88 

31 

1  2 

23 

37 

23 

26 

6 

6 

1 

6 

74 

73 

34 

19 

_ 

2 

R 

1 1 

9 

13 

1 

4 

66 

62 

25 

6 

109 

85 

53 

27 

6 

11 

108 

73 

49 

26 

6 

6 

23 

37 

23 

14 

5 

3 

78 

28 

25 

55 

27 

4 

1  3 

1 

7 

13 

4 

4 

65 

27 

23 

42 

23 

— 

- 

- 

- 

11 

5 

2 

T3 

16 

14 

13 

22 

2 

33 

16 

14 

9 

21 

- 

45 

12 

1  1 

31 

- 

- 

32 

11 

O 

27 

" 

— i  i  i  i  i  <  '  ‘  ' 

215  235  255  275  ?95  315  3  35  355  375  395  «1 5 


235  255  275  295  315  335  3  55  375  395  **15  over 


SECRETARIES - 

HAN  UF  ACT UR  I N6  - 

NON"  A N  UF  ACTURING - 

PU«L IC  UTILI TIES  - 

secretaries*  CLASS  A  - 

NON" *  N  UF ACTURI NG - 

secretaries.  CLASS  R  - 

NON"  ANUF  ACTURING - 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  C  - 

M ANUF  ACTURI NG  - 

NON"  ANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

secretaries.  CLASS  0  - 

"ANUF ACTURING  - 

NON" ANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PURL IC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E  - 

stenographers  - 

NON"ANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PURL  I C  UTILITIES - 

stenographers.  SENIOR  - 

NON"  ANUF  ACTURING - 

stenographers,  general  - 

NON" ANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRANSCRIBING-BACHINF  TYPISTS  - 

N  0  N  "  A  N  UF  ACTURI  NG - 

TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON" a  N  UF ACTURI NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

N0N"ANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  R  - 

NON"ANUF  ACTURING - 

PURL IC  UTILITIES  - 

FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A  - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  B  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 


$ 

201 .50 

222.50 

1 B8.00 


$  $ 

1 72.50- 236.00 

1 97.50- 2A6.00 
1 61 .00-21 9.00 


2 A  5 . 50  l 95. CO-293. 00 


2  AO . 00  205.00-300.5° 
227.00  205.00-3C3.5^ 


212.50  1 88. 50-233. 3°  ; 
219. OC  203. 00-235. 31 

194.50  172.50-229.00 


38.0  |206.00  192.00  171. 00-222. 01 
203.00  1 82.00-236.50 
1 °? • 00  1 64.5C-221 .5r 
293.00  189.50-295.5° 

38.0  165.50  161 .00 | 1 A9. 50-178. 50 

191.00  1 57.50-248. 50 
172.00  152.50-243.50  j 
243.50  161.50-313.00 


228. 50 
194.00 

164.00 

161 . 50 

188.50 


1 90.50-264.50 
1 84 .G0-26C • 0? 

I  50.00-243.50 
1 46.00-243.50 
161.00-317.5° 


158.00  144.00-191.03 
159.00  146.50-175.50 


142.03 

168.53 
1 38.50 

2C2.5C 

143.02 
141 .00 

132. 53 
132.02 


146.00 

163.00 

144.00 

156.00 

157.00 

182.50 

155. 50 

135.00 

135.00 

151.50 

130.00 

161.50 

127.50 

178.00 

130.30 

130.00 


127.50  121.00-138.00 
125.00  121 .CO-1  38.00 


1 30.00-159.50 

147.30- 1 96.00 

129.30- 1 57. CO  1 
1 4C. 00-234. 50 

1 5C. 50-176.0° 

157.50- 196.00 

150.50- 169.00 

124.00-1 50.90 

123. 50- 150. 00 

1 38.50- 234.5° 

1  23.50-1  55.0*1 

129.30- 184.0° 

1 21.00-1 54.50 

166.50- 228.50 

123.00-1 6C.00 
122.00-15C.30 


2R 

R 

9 

15 

1  4 

14 

14 

3 

6 

12 

13 

13 

12 

3 

6 

12 

13 

13 

15 

7 

8 

10 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

7 

~ 

" 

13 

I 

1 

5 

1  3 

13 

12 

1 

1 

5 

t  3 

13 

12 

1 

1 

5 

13 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

~ 

3 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

“ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

~ 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

“ 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

‘ 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

_ 

2 

l 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

~ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

** 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 — Continued 


^^Weekl^earnlng^^™ 

(ftandard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of— 

TT 

Average 

s 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

, 

weekly 

100 

105 

113 

115 

125 

135 

145 

1  55 

175 

195 

215 

235 

255 

275 

295 

315 

335 

Of 

worker* 

(ft  and  arc 

Mean2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

1C5 

110 

115 

125 

1  35 

145 

155 

1  75 

195 

215 

235 

255 

275 

295 

315 

335 

3  55 

f 

$ 

1$  $ 

1  26 

I  37.5 

158. CO 

147.50 

1 23.50-1 76.50 

- 

2 

2 

31 

12 

15 

1  5 

16 

3 

13 

14 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

104 

37.5 

158.03 

1  4  2  .  SO 

1 22.30-1 99.00 

- 

2 

2 

3? 

1  1 

9 

10 

13 

- 

10 

14 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

27 

38.5 

202.0'' 

234.50 

jl 24.50-234.53 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

I  22 

38.  5 

165.0? 

149.50 

1 28.30-1 90. 5^ 

_ 

5 

4 

9 

22 

19 

8 

17 

1  1 

6 

1 

10 

_ 

3 

2 

1 

_ 

108 

1  38.5 

16C.0T 

1  4  1 . 50 

1 27.50-169.50 

- 

5 

4 

9 

22 

19 

7 

17 

5 

2 

- 

14 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2  29 

38. C 

162.00 

1 59. CO 

1 40.30-1 78.03 

_ 

_ 

2 

20 

17 

30 

35 

58 

48 

6 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

73 

1  38.5 

180.03 

174.00 

1 55. 00-190. CO 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

11 

22 

18 

3 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

156 

38.  r 

155.50 

153.03 

l38.C9-17C.0r“ 

- 

- 

2 

19 

17 

24 

24 

36 

30 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2  37 

39. C 

1 99.00 

187.50 

166. 50-2  31 • 0^ 

_ 

2 

2 

8 

6 

6 

10 

41 

57 

28 

36 

ID 

23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

93 

37. 5 

2or.cc 

187.50 

174.5^-197.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

17 

40 

14 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  44 

39.5 

198.00 

205.00 

164.00-232.00 

- 

2 

2 

8 

6 

6 

1 

24 

17 

14 

32 

13 

22 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

129 

39.  5 

216. 5G 

220.00 

1 87. 50-235. CO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

41 

19 

33 

1  j 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

108 

38.  C 

17R. OC 

165. 50 

1 45.00-185.50 

_ 

2 

2 

8 

6 

6 

9 

39 

16 

9 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

62 

37.  5 

2C3.50 

182.50 

1 65. GO-202. 00 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

9 

17 

16 

9 

3 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

" 

1 . 469 

38.  5 

179.00 

165.50 

140.50-208.50 

7 

8 

5 

86 

130 

206 

144 

274 

169 

103 

131 

IC1 

34 

17 

13 

19 

19 

387 

38.  8 

20">.00 

290.00 

167.50-235.00 

- 

- 

- 

33 

1  8 

10 

1  1 

45 

56 

51 

66 

58 

23 

10 

4 

1 

1 

1.C82 

38.  r 

1  72.00 

158.50 

139.50-1 85.50 

7 

8 

5 

53 

112 

196 

133 

229 

113 

52 

65 

43 

11 

7 

9 

18 

18 

633 

38.  ? 

197.53 

192.00 

1 56.50-234.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

46 

63 

41 

88 

98 

57 

88 

83 

31 

12 

5 

4 

13 

165 

38.0 

226.5; 

23C.C0 

1 97. 50-248 . 53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

7 

30 

20 

34 

4? 

20 

7 

4 

1 

- 

468 

38.  0 

187. 5C 

1  7  5 . 5D 

146.50-218.50 

- 

- 

4 

46 

63 

39 

81 

68 

37 

54 

43 

1 1 

5 

1 

3 

13 

8  36 

38.5 

165.50 

152. CO 

138.30-177.50 

7 

8 

5 

82 

84 

143 

103 

1  86 

71 

46 

43 

18 

3 

5 

8 

15 

9 

222 

39.0 

8^.0? 

170.53 

1 4C. 00-215. 00 

- 

- 

- 

33 

1  8 

10 

9 

38 

26 

31 

32 

18 

3 

3 

- 

- 

1 

614 

38.5 

160.00 

1  4  7 . 50 

1 38.00-1 66.0? 

7 

8 

5 

49 

66 

133 

94 

148 

45 

15 

1  1 

- 

2 

8 

15 

8 

89 

38.5 

52. OC 

152.00 

126.00-178.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 

1  8 

18 

7 

15 

24 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

68 

39.  0 

145.00 

143.53 

126.00-1 70.50 

- 

7 

1  8 

17 

6 

13 

7 

- 

“ 

“ 

“ 

52 

39.  C 

138. CC 

140.00 

126.00-1 40.50 

- 

- 

- 

7 

18 

18 

1 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  35 

38.  C 

196. 5C 

1 86.03 

165. 00-214. OC 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

5 

4 

9 

41 

16 

26 

6 

11 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

48 

38.0 

207.50 

197. 50 

1 67. GO-249. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

17 

4 

8 

2 

7 

2 

3 

2 

- 

1 

87 

38.0 

19;. 5? 

1 86.00 

161.50-195.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

4 

7 

24 

12 

18 

4 

4 

2 

“ 

- 

4 

2 

721 

38.  5 

168.03 

157.00 

1 42.0C-1 9C.00 

2 

2 

_ 

34 

31 

156 

100 

158 

86 

76 

51 

10 

1 

2 

5 

7 

_ 

1  38 

39.0 

181 .0? 

172.50 

I53.50-20C.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

30 

35 

26 

16 

9 

10 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

583 

38. 5 

165.0? 

155.00 

1 39. CO-1  83.03 

2 

2 

- 

34 

3  1 

149 

70 

1  23 

60 

60 

42 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

- 

73 

39.  5 

203.53 

195.00 

1 5  5.00-2  34.50 

- 

- 

1 

3 

8 

7 

12 

5 

8 

19 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

337 

38.  5 

174. OC 

1  6  2 . 50 

146.50-200.0*' 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

10 

60 

54 

58 

39 

60 

32 

10 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

86 

39.0 

191.50 

186.00 

1 53.50-217.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

17 

9 

16 

14 

9 

10 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

251 

38.0 

167.53 

157.50 

1 42.00-1 99.0” 

- 

- 

- 

9 

1  0 

54 

37 

49 

23 

46 

23 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

* 

384 

38.  5 

L62.5C 

155.00 

1 39.50-1 74.30 

2 

2 

_ 

25 

21 

96 

46 

100 

47 

16 

19 

_ 

- 

_ 

3 

7 

_ 

52 

39.  0 

63.00 

158.00 

153.00-1 74 .CO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1  3 

26 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

332 

38.5 

162.53 

151 .CO 

138.00-1 74.00 

2 

2 

- 

25 

21 

95 

33 

74 

37 

14 

19 

- 

- 

- 

3 

7 

- 

54 

39.0 

215. C? 

234.50 

1 58.00-234.50 

6 

7 

9 

1 

2 

19 

3 

7 

-  and 


MESSENGERS - 

NON*  ANUF  ACTURI  N6  — 
PURLIC  UTILITIFS 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS 
NON*  ANUf  ACTURI NF  — 


SWITCH  BOARD  OPERA TOR-RECEPTIONISTS- 

*ANUF ACTURING  - 

NONM  A N  UF  ACT  UR  I  NE - 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

*  A  N  IJF  ACTURING - 

NON*  A  N  UF  ACTURING 


OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 


OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  P 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON*  ANUE  ACTURI  NF 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON*  ANUF  ACTURI  N6 - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON*  ANUF  ACTURI  NG 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHI NE 
NONMANUF  ACTURI NF 


OPERATORS  - 


800KKEEPING-MACHINF  OPERATORS, 
CLASS  B  - 


PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON*  ANUF  ACTURI  NF  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS. 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NON*  ANUF  ACTURI  NG  -- 


CLASS  A  - 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R 

MANUF ACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTIL  I  TIES - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Weekly  earning^™ ™ 

(rtandard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

Number 

of 

woiken 

Average 

weekly 

hour*1 

standard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

4  4 

120 

and 

under 

14C 

140 

160 

% 

160 

180 

4 

180 

200 

4  4 

200 

220 

288 

38.5 

584.50 

S 

378.00 

$  $ 

345.00-422.00 

1 

1 

1C9 

38.0 

*14.50 

5C 

456.00-470.  O'* 

- 

“ 

1 

~ 

179 

38.  5 

366.50 

373.50 

332.00-399.5° 

94 

38.5 

»27.0C 

422.00 

3B4. 50-456. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

38. 5 

476. as 

477.00 

422.00-515.50 

62 

38.5 

401.50 

399.50 

379.50-431.50 

124 

38.5 

376.5c 

371.00 

345. 3P-4P3.5C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

71 

38.0 

391.50 

378. CO 

358.00-933. 0" 

- 

- 

— 

~ 

53 

39.  5 

356.50 

365. CO 

332.G0-3B3.5C 

61 

38. C 

337.50 

341 .50 

312.50-362.50 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

45 

38.0 

335.00 

341 . 50 

311 .50-362. 5C 

— 

360 

38.0 

282.50 

278.00 

249.50-317.50 

- 

- 

3 

1  5 

35 

65 

39.0 

321.00 

317.50 

288. 00-350. 0? 

“ 

_ 

“ 

295 

38.  0 

274.00 

274.00 

247.50-307.0" 

3 

1  5 

35 

53 

38.  5 

339. 5C 

331 .00 

315. CO-355. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

38.5 

329.50 

329.50 

312. CO-342. 50 

225 

38.0 

28R.00 

278.50 

263.00-317.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

37 

38.  5 

318.00 

3 1  7 . 50 

292.00-35C.00 

~ 

~ 

188 

37.4 

282.00 

276. 50 

260.00-307.00 

82 

38.  5 

12  30.53 

21 2. CO 

2C1.50-263.32 

- 

- 

3 

15 

28 

» 

38.  5 

(226.03 

212.00 

201.00-249.57 

~ 

— 

3 

1  5 

28 

372 

38. 5 

208.50 

203.00 

1 71.50-234.53 

10 

51 

48 

59 

54 

117 

39. 0 

232.50 

233.50 

1 99.00-265. 00 

- 

8 

1  1 

11 

1  6 

255 

38.  n 

197.50 

192.00 

1  65. 50-2  32  •  Of* 

10 

43 

37 

48 

56 

30.  5 

1209.50 

234.50 

161.50-234.50 

~ 

13 

2 

5 

69 

38.  5 

246.00 

245.00 

215. CO-277. 50 

- 

- 

2 

7 

10 

45 

38.  5 

227.50 

222. 50 

201.50-247.50 

— 

2 

190 

38.5 

216.00 

2t  6  •  50 

109.5C-234.5O 

- 

5 

24 

41 

36 

I  55 

1  39.0 

233.50 

225. OG 

207.3C-260.00 

- 

- 

6 

1  2 

135 

30.0 

209.03 

203.00 

1 87.00-234.50 

- 

5 

20 

35 

24 

113 

38.  5 

173.03 

160.00 

147.5C-195.00 

10 

46 

22 

11 

8 

38 

39.0 

20C.03 

194.00 

1  60 .00-236  .O'* 

- 

8 

7 

75 

38.  5 

159.50 

154. CO 

1 44.CP-1 70.0" 

10 

38 

15 

6 

260  260  300  320  36?  36?  360  «03  420  «4C  46r  480  40''  423 


300  320  3«0  36?  38C  4PQ  4  20  44"  4  60  480  SOC  42?  over 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS*  - 

NSNUFSCTIIRING  - 

NONNANUF  SCTURI  NG - 

CONPUTER  SYSTFNS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS*.  CLSSS  »  - 

NANUF  SCTURIN6  - 

N0NP4NUF  sctURING - 

CONPUTER  SYSTFNS  SNSLYSTS 

(BUSINESS*.  CLASS  B  - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

CONPUTER  SYSTENS  ANALYSTS 

(BUSINESS* .  CLASS  C  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  NE - 

CONPUTER  PROGRANNERS  (BUSINESS*  - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  NE - 

CONPUTER  PROGRANNERS  (BUSINESS*. 

CLASS  A  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURING - 

CONPUTER  PROGRANNERS  (BUSINESS*. 

CLASS  B  - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

CONPUTER  PROGRANNERS  (BUSINESS*. 

CLASS  C  - 

NONNANUFACTURING - 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES - 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

NONNANUFACTURING - 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  R  - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING - 

CONPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

NANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 


10 

22 

22 

i*r. 

49 

39 

24 

22 

_ 

3 

5 

20 

16 

8 

10 

7 

10 

19 

17 

22 

33 

31 

14 

15 

1 

5 

4 

9 

18 

8 

15 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

- 

1 

5 

3 

7 

17 

6 

12 

6 

7 

9 

26 

24 

16 

12 

5 

_ 

2 

4 

19 

13 

7 

7 

4 

6 

5 

5 

7 

1 1 

9 

5 

1 

4 

14 

7 

1? 

1  5 

3 

2 

- 

4 

13 

6 

IS 

14 

3 

1 

39 

47 

40 

27 

9 

5 

3 

2 

7 

12 

8 

8 

8 

2 

1 

2 

32 

35 

32 

19 

l 

3 

2 

" 

5 

12 

15 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

8 

1 1 

4 

l 

3 

2 

29 

25 

25 

21 

6 

1 

- 

- 

4 

8 

4 

6 

6 

1 

- 

- 

25 

17 

21 

15 

~ 

“ 

— 

5 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

10 

- 

~ 

“ 

“ 

“ 

10 

7 

5 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

9 

5 

3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

“ 

“ 

— 

_ 

6 

3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

*6 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 — Continued 


Weekly  earnlng^^™ 

(standard) 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  weekly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

Average 

weekly 

hours* 

(standard] 

ssssss 

120  140  160  180  200  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  360  3BC  400  420  44D 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

and  ______________ 

under 

140  160  180  20C  220  240  260  280  300  320  340  36?  380  400  420  440  460 

DRAFTERS  - 

133 

39.  5 

$ 

296. 0? 

$ 

246.00 

$  $ 

22C .50-281 .00 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1  2 

24 

19 

10 

5 

2 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

«4N UF ACT  UR  I  NR 

78 

39.  o 

263.00 

250.00 

231 .00-282.00 

- 

2 

8 

20 

18 

10 

5 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

- 

orafters.  class 

*  - - - 

57 

39.  5 

244.50 

234.50 

209.50-269.00 

_ 

_ 

2 

7 

1  0 

12 

5 

10 

5 

1 

1 

4 

WANUF ACTURING 

39 

39.0 

259. 5C 

261. 5C 

234.00-281 .00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

8 

4 

10 

5 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS 

c - 

28 

39.  9 

234.00 

234.00 

226.00-249.0° 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

12 

1  3 

MANUFACTURING 

28 

39.  5 

234.00 

234.00 

226.00-249.00 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

12 

1  3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

38.  5 

265.50 

268.50 

241 .50-293. 0? 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

3 

5 

7 

19 

7 

8 

3 

1 

manufacturing 

49 

38.  5 

271.50 

270. 5C 

253. 50-292. 00 

“ 

- 

2 

3 

4 

7 

18 

5 

6 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

* - * — 

460  460 


480  50C 


1 - 5 - 

50r  520 

-  and 
520  over 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 5  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  -  MFN 


MESSENGERS  - 

nonmanuf  ACTURI NG 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

NONMANUF  AC  TUR I NG 


accounting  clerks: 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIFS 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  »! 
NONMAN UF  ACTURI NE - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS*  CLASS  b 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


SECRETARIES  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONM ANUF ACTUR I NE  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  A 
NONMANUF AC TURI  NE - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUF ACTURI  NE - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 


SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E 


STENOGRAPHERS  - 

NONM ANUF ACTURI  NE - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 


STENOGRAPHERS*  GENERAL  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 
NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 


Average 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

worker. 

Weekly 

hour. 

standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

81 

37. ^ 

58.52 

61 

37. C 

58.0° 

93 

43. r 

222.50 

91 

43.0 

221.53 

85 

38.5 

253.50 

56 

43.0 

273.51 

61 

38.  S 

256.53 

A 1 

39.5 

230.53 

1.686 

38. 0 

238.03 

614 

38.5 

226.53 

1.072 

38. P 

197.5'' 

1  42 

39.5 

253.53 

47 

38.0 

251 .00 

32 

38.0 

251.00 

354 

38.0 

233. GO 

191 

37.  5 

216.  C3 

591 

38.  5 

212.50 

294 

38.  5 

221.5 C 

297 

38.  5 

203.50 

399 

38.0 

205.50 

78 

38.0 

219.0'' 

321 

38.  0 

202.0'' 

61 

39.0 

265.53 

271 

38.0 

165.50 

253 

38.  5 

208.5° 

20C 

38.  5 

201.50 

114 

39.  5 

234.50 

87 

39.0 

229.00 

53 

38.5 

216. CO 

1  66 

38.5 

197.50 

147 

38.  5 

1 96.50 

94 

39.  5 

227.00 

1  15 

38.  5 

164.00 

86 

38.5 

162. Cn 

Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
WOMEN — CONTTNUEO 


TYPISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  A  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 


TYPISTS.  CLASS  R  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  — 
PUBLIC  UTILITIFS 


FILE  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

FILE  CLtRKS.  CLASS  B 
NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 


FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C 
NONMANUFACTURING  - 


MESSENGERS  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NG 


SUITCHBOARO  OPERATORS 
NONMANUFACTURING  — 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR-RECEPTIONTSTS- 

MANUF  ACTUR I NG  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 


ORDER  CLERKS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG 


OROER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A 


ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B 
MANUFACTURING  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLERKS  -- 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE 


accounting  clfrks.  CLASS  a  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 


ACCOUNTING  CLFRKS.  CLASS  B  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI NE - 


BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  - 

NONMANUF ACTURINE  - 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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technical  workers,  by  sex 


Average 

(mean2) 

.  .  1 

(mean 

A 

Number 

of 

workers 

— r 

Weekly 
hour. 1 
standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

[standard) 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division  | 

of 

worker. 

(■ 

Weekly  1 
hour.  e 

tandard)  ( 

Weekly 

amine*1 

rtandard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

$ 

152.00 

WOMEN — CONTINUED 

689 

37. 5 

OOKKEEPING-MACHI NE  OPERATORS  - 

68 

38.0 

171. 5C 

CONTINUED 

621 

37.5 

150.00 

L 

171 

39.0 

174.50 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE  OPERATORS. 

52 

39.0  | 

138.00 

2  3Z 

37.0 

163.50 

CLASS  B  - 

191.50 

1281 

38.0 

45 

38.0 

179.0° 

159.50 

PAYROLL  CLERKS  - 

203.00 

4  4| 

37.5 

187 

37.0 

185. 5C 

NONMANUF ACTURI  NG  - 

84 

38.0  1 

4  57 

37. 5 

146.50 
145. 5C 

711 

38.5 

168.00 

4  34 

37.8 

80.00 

174.00 

1  37 

39.0  ! 

154 

38.  5 

165.00 

574! 

38.5 

37.0 

141.00 

203.50 

73 

39.  5 

365 

44 

37.0 

168. 50 

174.00 

321 

37.0 

137. 5C 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A  - 

333 

85 

248 

38.5 

39.0 

38.0 

l 9T . 50 

157 

37.5 

142.00 

MANUFACTURING  -  - 

168. OC 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

150 

37.5 

14°. 00 

162.50 

163.00 

36.  5 

132.50 

1 32.00 

key  ENTRY  OPERATORS,  class  r  - 

378 

52 

326 

38.  5 
39.0 

184 

38.5 

162.50 

1  62 

36.  5 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

54 

39.0 

215.00 

45 

38.  5 

157.50 

43 

38.  5 

158.50 

122 

38.  5 

165.00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

108 

38.  5 

16C.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

227 

38.0 

161.50 

71 

38.  5 

178.50 

CORPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

2  20 
86 
134 

38.  S 

388.00 

156 

38.0 

153.50 

38.0 
38. 5 

421 .00 

366.50 

144 

38.0 

91 

37.5 

198.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

53 

39.0 

158.50 

71 

38.5 

43°. 50 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A 

28 

43 

38.5 

4 78 . 50 

4C 

39.0 

200.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

38.  5 

399.50 

104 

6C 

38.0 

37.5 

178.00 

2C1.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

90 

38.5 

383. OC 

38. C 

172.00 

(BUSINESS).  CLASS  8  - 

I397.0& 

52 

38 

38. 0 

1.321 

39.  5 

364.00 

331 

99' 

38.5 

38.  r 

165.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

COMPUTER  SYSTFMS  ANALYSTS 

338. OC 
335. 5C 

531 

38.0 

188.00 

(BUSINESS! .  CLASS  C  - 

51 

4? 

38.0 

38.0 

13' 

38.  0 

227. OC 

40 

38. D 

177.0° 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

20f 
4C 
1 6f 

30.0 
38.  5 

294.00 

332.50 

78 

19 

38.  5 
39.0 

161.50 

175.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

38.0 

285.00 

59 

38.  5 

156.50 

152.00 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

3 

38.  5 

343. 5C 

8 

9  38.  5 

CLASS  A - -  ~ 

6 

B  39.  D 

145.00 

J 

L 

Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 — Continued 


1 — 

Number 

Occupation,  sex,  and  industry  division  of 

workers 

Averue 

( mesa* ) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 

(mean2) 

Occupation,  sex. 3  and  industry  division 

Average 

(mean2) 

Weekly 

hours 

(standard] 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

hour** 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Weekly 

hour* 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earning*1 

(standard) 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

PROFESSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

professional  and  technical 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN  — CONTINUED 

OCCUP *  T IONS  -  WOMEN  —  CONTINUER 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)  - 

ORAFTERS  - 

92 

39.5 

256.0'' 

COMPUTER  PROGR»MMERS  (BUSINESSI  - 

152 

38.  C 

$ 

266.59 

con  t  inued 

manufacturing  - 

71 

39.9 

26?. 5C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

25 

39.9 

391.50 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

127 

38.  C 

259. SC 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (RUSINESS). 

$ 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  R  - 

49 

39.  5 

?  4  4 . 0  9 

class  e  - 

141 

38.0 

298. OC 

manufacturing  - 

34 

39.0 

257.59 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMFRS  (RUSTNESS)* 

MANUFACTURING  - 

26 

38.5 

327.00 

CLASS  B  - 

84 

37.  5 

271 .OC 

115 

37.  5 

29?. 00 

27 

73 

37.  5 

267.09 

manufacturing  - 

27 

39.  5 

235.59 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS). 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  (BUSINESS)* 

35 

2?9.3C 

38.5 

NONMANUf ACTURI NG  - 

33 

39.0 

231.00 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

39 

38. C 

221.50 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS  - 

226 

38.5 

210.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

COMPUTER  operators: 

manufacturing  - 

63 

38.5 

245. 5C 

MANUFACTURING  - 

54 

39.  5 

217. 5C 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  A  - 

56 

38.  5 

249.00 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

computer  operators*  class  r: 

37 

68 

26 

39.  n 

233.00 

nonmanufacturing  - 

45 

38.5 

366.59 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  RI 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

5  0 

39. C 

173.00 

MANUFACTURING  - 

29 

39.0 

234.50 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

27 

38.0 

159.5'' 

(BUSINESS) «  CLASS  R  - 

34 

38.5 

35R.59 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C  - 

58 

38.5 

175.50 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES  - 

60 

38.  5 

265.5' 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

43 

_ 

39.0 

161.59 

MANUFACTURING  - 

49 

38.5 

271.53 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Richmond,  V a.,  June  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


MAINTENANCE  C ARPENTFRS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

•MAINTENANCE  electricians  - 

manufacturing  - 

•maintenance  painters  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF acturi ng  - 

•MAINTENANCE  machinists  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

•MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  ("* CH I NER  Y  >  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

•MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

•MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

BOILER  TENOERS  - 


— 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Hourly  earning*  4 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

47 

8*7  8 

8.94 

8.74- 

9.42 

29 

9.  38 

9.42 

8.94- 

9.  9C 

3  A  2 

9.27 

8.  94 

8.59- 

9.90 

-*oi 

9.16 

8.94 

8.77- 

9.90 

58 

6.64 

T.  14 

5.0  5- 

8.  30 

26 

8.15 

8.  33 

7.51- 

8.62 

32 

5.41 

5.33 

3.95- 

6.  50 

387 

8.81 

9.  90 

7.5  2- 

9.  95 

385 

8.81 

9.  90 

7.5  2- 

P.95 

934 

9.10 

9.  85 

8.77- 

9.  85 

895 

9.1  8 

9.  85 

8.77- 

9.  85 

39 

7.  34 

7.10 

6.77- 

8.  57 

278 

7.  26 

7. CO 

6.20- 

8. Cl 

46 

6.  32 

6.  11 

5.33- 

6.  82 

23  2 

7.45 

7.40 

6.0C- 

8.01 

1  28 

8.  26 

7.  83 

7.54-1 

0.  28 

1  38 

9.23 

8.  94 

8.77- 

8.  94 

138 

9  .  C  3 

8.  94 

8.77- 

8.  94 

57 

8.27 

8.  44 

7.93- 

8.  94 

54 

8.16 

8.  44 

7.93- 

8.  94 

41 

7.14 

7.  96 

6.07- 

8.45 

Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


4 

3.10 

and 

under 

3.30 

S 

3.30 

3.5? 

S 

3.50 

3.70 

4 

3.70 

3.90 

% 

3.90 

4.10 

% 

4.10 

4.30 

s 

4.30 

4.50 

t 

4.50 

4.70 

% 

4.7  0 

4.90 

% 

4.90 

5.10 

% 

5.10 

5.50 

s  < 

5.50  5.90 

5.90  6.30 

s 

6.30 

6.7C 

S  S 

6.70  7 

7.10  7 

.  10 

.  50 

% 

7.  50 

7.90 

S 

7.90 

8.30 

% 

8.  30 

8.  70 

S 

8.70 

9.10 

S 

9.10 

9.50 

1 - 5 - 

9.50  9.90 

9.9010.30 

2 

1 

3 

4 

17 

9 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

12 

5 

11 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

5 

15 

13 

5 

49 

110 

12 

8 

121 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

5 

9 

12 

5 

19 

109 

9 

8 

121 

_ 

4 

_ 

4 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

9 

1 

11 

- 

5 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

9 

1 

8 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

“ 

3 

3 

3 

- 

4 

- 

3 

_ 

* 

~ 

~ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

l 

38 

16 

101 

_ 

2 

25 

- 

- 

20  3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

38 

16 

101 

- 

25 

- 

20  3 

_ 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

6 

4 

24 

39 

23 

58 

17 

1 

27 

119 

2 

504 

104 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

_ 

. 

1 

2 

4 

21 

39 

14 

55 

17 

1 

15 

113 

2 

504 

1CA 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

4 

- 

3 

“ 

9 

3 

“ 

12 

6 

' 

6 

5 

22 

17 

56 

4 

35 

12 

47 

19 

2 

5 

2 

4 

42 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

6 

5 

2 

8 

10 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

9 

46 

1 

34 

11 

44 

18 

1 

2 

2 

A 

AO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

1 

l 

3 

9 

43 

12 

“ 

~ 

“ 

A 

AC 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

3 

108 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

108 

~ 

24 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

12 

_ 

_ 

11 

8 

24 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

11 

7 

24 

“ 

~ 

“ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 


Hourly  eamingi 


Number  of  workers  receiving  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


TRUCKDRIVERS  - 

MANUF acturing  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

*  AN  UF  ACT  UR  I  NG  - 

NON*  A  N  UF  ACTURI  NG - 

TRUCKORI VERS*  *  EDI  UN  TRUCK - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

TRUCK0R1 VERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKDRIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

OROER  FILLERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLIN6  LARORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF  ACTURI  NG - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


N  L 

( 

* 

% 

\ 

X 

5 

x 

% 

x 

< 

5 

l - 

X 

% 

x 

X 

% 

% 

* 

T 

- 

of 

2.90 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

3 

.40 

3 

.60 

3.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.60 

5 

.00 

5.40 

5.80 

6.27 

6.67 

7.0C 

7.  40 

7.80 

8.  20 

8 

•  6C 

9.0C 

9 

•  A  ° 

9.8G 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle  range  2 

and 

under 

3.00 

3.10 

3.  20 

3.40 

3 

•  6C 

3 

.80 

4.00 

4.20 

4.60 

5.00 

5 

.40 

5.80 

6.20 

6.  67 

7.00 

7.  40 

7.  80 

8.20 

8.  62 

9. 00 

9,40 

9.«tn,?o 

$ 

$ 

$  $ 

1*825 

6.14 

5.75 

4.35-  7.5C 

8 

4 

2 

40 

80 

83 

40 

120 

143 

236 

81 

80 

124 

1  7 

1  2 

1  47 

260 

_ 

7 

64 

147 

8C 

50 

351 

5.52 

4.81 

4.78-  7. 31 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

10 

24 

37 

107 

25 

6 

37 

2 

4 

33 

56 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  t  <*74 

6.  28 

5.  94 

4.20-  7.67 

8 

4 

2 

35 

80 

79 

30 

96 

106 

129 

56 

74 

87 

1 5 

8 

1  14 

204 

- 

6 

60 

147 

80 

53 

771 

7.  36 

7.  50 

5.45-  9.38 

~ 

“ 

- 

“ 

12 

- 

12 

4  5 

108 

3 

33 

7 

1 

7 

104 

162 

- 

- 

- 

147 

80 

S'* 

74 

4.34 

4.05 

3.50-  5.38 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

10 

_ 

14 

3 

_ 

5 

9 

6 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

28 

4.91 

4.  55 

4.06-  5. 60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

_ 

5 

2 

6 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

46 

4. CO 

3.  50 

3.31-  4.32 

2 

? 

2 

6 

12 

10 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

241 

5.62 

5.  82 

4. 1C-  7.5C 

- 

_ 

_ 

10 

5 

14 

8 

32 

20 

21 

8 

2 

31 

2 

2 

6 

83 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

83 

5.02 

4.78 

4.28-  5.82 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

5 

5 

1  2 

15 

- 

2 

31 

2 

l 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

158 

5.93 

7.  50 

4.05-  7.50 

- 

- 

5 

5 

10 

3 

27 

8 

6 

8 

- 

- 

1 

5 

8C 

" 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

510 

5.  C 2 

4.60 

3.75-  5.94 

6 

- 

_ 

24 

51 

59 

26 

56 

33 

75 

21 

1  6 

64 

2 

1 

7 

27 

_ 

4 

10 

28 

_ 

_ 

A  4  7 

5.  04 

4.  20 

3.75-  5.94 

6 

- 

- 

24 

51 

59 

26 

56 

33 

13 

21 

16 

64 

2 

l 

6 

27 

- 

4 

1C 

28 

- 

- 

68 

8.  C7 

7.  50 

7.50-  9.38 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

27 

- 

- 

28 

- 

- 

895 

6.8* 

7.10 

4.81-  8.81 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

87 

140 

47 

53 

23 

13 

9 

1^*2 

1  52 

_ 

2 

54 

119 

87 

_ 

147 

5.84 

5.  29 

4.80-  7.44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

25 

30 

20 

2 

- 

- 

3 

1 

56 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

748 

7.06 

7.10 

5.C"-  9.38 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

62 

110 

27 

51 

23 

13 

6 

1^1 

96 

- 

2 

54 

119 

80 

- 

541 

7.17 

7.  10 

4.80-  9.38 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

45 

108 

- 

30 

6 

6 

93 

54 

- 

~ 

- 

119 

80 

- 

128 

6.  C4 

7.C4 

4.15-  7.47 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

4 

33 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

12 

3 

1 

_ 

64 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

98 

6.47 

7.47 

4.18-  7.52 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

- 

1 

3 

3 

- 

- 

64 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

105 

5.33 

5.  53 

4.10-  6.00 

- 

_ 

1 

2 

_ 

3 

9 

15 

3 

6 

10 

20 

16 

5 

4 

4 

7 

*3 

5.94 

6.06 

5.08-  6.95 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

a 

4 

a 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

62 

4. 90 

*5.  38 

4.00-  5.72 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

9 

10 

1 

3 

6 

15 

1  1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

101 

5.61 

5.  36 

4.50-  6.87 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

9 

21 

13 

9 

10 

3 

1 

1  3 

22 

. 

_ 

. 

63 

5.C6 

4.87 

4.38-  5.44 

- 

- 

9 

1  5 

13 

6 

9 

3 

1 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

455 

4.  R9 

4.73 

3.7C-  5.79 

8 

28 

12 

6 

54 

28 

7 

19 

4  1 

56 

30 

52 

23 

17 

54 

_ 

_ 

2 

3 

1  5 

_ 

_ 

65 

5.49 

5.73 

5.25-  5.75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 

5 

5 

31 

14 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

390 

4.79 

4.55 

3.55-  5.81 

8 

28 

12 

6 

54 

28 

7 

18 

34 

51 

25 

21 

9 

15 

54 

~ 

2 

3 

15 

- 

- 

501 

5.  23 

5.82 

3.78-  5.83 

4 

1 

_ 

12 

23 

88 

4 

19 

1  3 

13 

17 

34 

198 

9 

59 

_ 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

101 

4.72 

4.  62 

3.71-  5.4C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

36 

- 

- 

9 

6 

10 

28 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40C 

5.  36 

5.  83 

4.01-  5.93 

4 

1 

12 

19 

52 

4 

19 

4 

7 

7 

6 

197 

9 

59 

" 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

111 

6.  29 

6.  77 

4.42-  8.07 

- 

7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

33 

3 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

1C 

_ 

13 

37 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

104 

6.  51 

7.17 

4.55-  8.07 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

33 

3 

- 

6 

- 

- 

XZ 

- 

13 

37 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

896 

5.P0 

4.  65 

4.07-  5.77 

4 

21 

_ 

57 

42 

3 

44 

1  39 

135 

81 

60 

103 

6 

12 

111 

65 

13 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

671 

4.8  3 

4.  35  j 

4.07-  5.15 

- 

15 

- 

49 

34 

3 

44 

1  34 

107 

80 

44 

15 

3 

8 

83 

40 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

225 

5.  51 

5.67 

4.50-  6.45 

4 

6 

- 

8 

8 

- 

- 

5 

28 

1 

16 

88 

3 

4 

28 

25 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

57 

6.  32 

6.75 

5.22-  7.30 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

5 

1 

10 

10 

- 

2 

3 

25 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

766 

5.77 

5. 04 

4.98-  6.91 

- 

- 

- 

12 

7 

1  9 

5 

15 

54 

232 

53 

16 

87 

_ 

158 

_ 

43 

17 

48 

. 

_ 

_ 

634 

5.74 

4. 98 

4.98-  6.98 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

19 

5 

13 

44 

232 

53 

16 

21 

_ 

115 

_ 

43 

17 

48 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  32 

5.91 

5.  94 

5.94-  6.90 

4 

7 

2 

10 

66 

43 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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fable  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 — Continued 


Hourly  earnings  * 

Number  of  workers  receiving 

straight-time  hourly  earnings  of — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

oi 

workers 

Mean  2 

Median2 

Middle 

range  2 

% 

2. 90 

and 

under 

3.00 

%  t 

3.00 

3.19 

— 

.  10 

.  20 

“i - i - 

3.20  3.40 

3.40  3.60 

— 

.  69 

.80 

- i 

.80  « 

.00 

.00 

.20 

1  f 

4.20 

4.60 

.60 

.00 

T  1  « 

5.00  5.40 

5.40  5.80 

.80 

.20 

*  *  * 

6.20  6.60  7.00 

6.69  7.00  7.40 

7.  40 

7.80 

7.80 

8.20 

8.  20 

8.60 

8.60 

9»6.9 

9.00 

9.40 

9.40  9.00 

9.8010.70 

470 

129 

341 

356 

129 

227 

2 1  308 
656 
1.352 

52 

$ 

4.29 

$ 

3.49 

$ 

2.90- 

$ 

5.4C 

178 

25 

12 

16 

15 

12 

8 

8 

33 

27 

17 

9 

10 

5  75 

66 

- 

- 

20 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

: }UAROS  — 

6.  21 

6.70 

5.23- 

6.  80 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

12 

12 

~ 

1 

2.  92 

3.25 

6.70 

2. 90- 

3.  93 

178 

25 

12 

6 

15 

1? 

8 

8 

25 

15 

5 

9 

9 

4.  32 
6.  21 
3.24 

4.02 

5.55 

3.28 

5.30 

2.9  3- 

5.23 

137 

17 

12 

16 

7 

7 

8 

6 

21 

25 

13 

- 

1 

66 

66 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

GUARDS*  CLASS  B 

5.2  3- 

A.  8C 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

12 

12 

1 

2.  90 

2. 92- 

3.30 

137 

17 

1? 

6 

7 

7 

8 

6 

1  3 

13 

1 

~ 

NON A  AN UF AC  TUR I W G  — 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS  - 

3.  16 

5.  70 

2.99- 
4.2  3- 

4.73 

6.79 

780 

167 

5 

65 

15 

128 

35 

78 

14 

61 

29 

42 

22 

47 

35 

62 

31 

84 

81 

73 

25 

75 

51 

14 

14 

51  231 

42  231 

16 

7 

33 

33 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

manufacturing  ——————— 

2.  90 

2.99- 

3.  25 

780 

16? 

50 

93 

64 

32 

20 

12 

31 

3 

48 

24 

5.19 

4.39- 

6.  39 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

1 

- 

3 

2 

9 

- 

14 

“ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  powerplant,  material  movement 
and  custodial  workers,  by  sex,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 
(mean2) 
hourly 
earnings  4 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

woikers 


Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 


Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

workers 


Average 

(mean2) 

hourly 

eanungs4 


MAINTENANCE*  TOOL  ROOM  *  ANO 
POWERPLANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY)  - 
MANUFACTURING  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES)  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

MAINTENANCE  P  IPFF ITTFRS - 

manufacturing  - 

STATIONARY  engineers  - 

manufacturing  - 

BOILER  TENDERS  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 


TRUCKOR I VERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  -- 
PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


$ 

8.78 
9.  38 

9.C7 

9.16 

6.6a 

5.  a  l 


387  8.81 

385  8.81 


342 

301 


926 

887 

39 


276 
4a 
2  32 
128 

138 

138 

57 

54 


1*781 

314 

1*467 

771 


9.  10 
9.18 
7.34 


7.  26 
6.  26 

7.45 

8.  26 

9  .  C  3 
9.  C  3 

8.C7 

8.16 

7.14 


6.11 

5.29 
6.  28 
7.  36 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  AND  custodial 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS  -  CONTINUED 

TRUCKORIVERS*  LIGHT  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEDIUM  TRUCK  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NE  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRACTOR-TRAILER  — 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PURL IC  UTILITIES  - 

SHIPPERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI N6  - 

SHIPPERS  AND  RECEIVERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

WAREHOUSEMEN  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

ORDER  FILLERS  - 

nonmanufacturing  - 

SHIPPING  PACKERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 


72 

28 

44 

241 

83  | 
158 

509 

447 

68 

854 

743 

541 

106 

76 

92 

35 

57 

88 

50 

402 

49 

353 

355 

303 

102 

101 


38 

91 

C  4 

62 

02 

93 

0  2 
C  4 
07 

83 
?  6 
17 

,43 

1  4 

,24 
,64 
,  99 

.69 

,  C  6 


5.33 
5.  50 

4.96 

5.69 

5.76 

6.50 

6.54 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

manufacturing  - 

NONMANUF ACTURI NG  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

6UAR0S*  CLASS  R  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS,  PORTERS.  AND  CLF  A  NERS  — 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 


MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  and  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 


ORDER  FILLERS  - 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS  - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

GUARDS  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 

JANITORS*  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONMANUFACTURING  - 


762 

541 

221 

57 

762 
63C 
l  32 

427 

128 

299 

3  36 
128 
2CR 

1  *42C 
491 

9  29 
46 


134 

130 

43 

42 

564 

141 

423 


$ 

5.  16 

5.  Cl 
5.51 
6.32 

5.77 

5.74 

5.91 

4.37 

6.  20 

3.58 

4.37 

6.  20 

3.25 

4.18 
5.  76 
3.  34 
5.40 


4.12 

4.12 

4.C7 

3.54 

3.43 

3.53 
4.72 
3.  1  3 


See  footnotes 


at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

March  1972 
to 

March  1973 

March  1973 

March 

June 

1974  to 

197  5 

June  197  5 

June  1976 

June  1977 

June  1978 

to 

March  1974 

1  5 -month 

increase 

Annual  rate 

of  increase 

June  1976 

June  1977 

June  1978 

June  1979 

All  industries: 

5.8 

7.8 

11.4 

9.0 

6.5 

5.6 

6.9 

8.0 

Electronic  data  processing - 

(6) 

5.0 

(6) 

8.7 

9.2 

12.7 

7.3 

10.0 

4.7 

6.9 

7.0 

8.0 

8.0 

7.3 

6. 1 

6.9 

7.8 

9.5 

15.0 

11.8 

8.8 

9.8 

9.8 

8.5 

6.2 

8.6 

15.8 

12.5 

7.9 

8.7 

8.8 

8.7 

Manufacturing: 

4.5 

8.9 

12.7 

10.0 

5.4 

7.2 

7.3 

8.9 

(*) 

(6) 

9.5 

7.5 

4.8 

5.3 

7.8 

7.2 

5.3 

9.4 

13.3 

10.5 

6.4 

8.1 

7.8 

7.4 

8.3 

9.3 

16.6 

13.1 

8.1 

10.3 

10.9 

8.3 

6.4 

8.2 

15.8 

12.5 

9.3 

11.9 

8.5 

9.4 

Nonmanufacturing: 

6.1 

7.5 

10.9 

8.6 

6.9 

4.9 

6.6 

7.7 

(<■) 

(6) 

9.4 

7.5 

4.7 

7.6 

7.9 

5.4 

Industrial  nurses _ 

'vO 

- 6 

(6) 

8.5 

(6) 

15.8 

(6) 

12.5 

(6) 

6.7 

(6) 

6.0 

(6) 

9.1 

(6) 

8.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 


SECRE  T  ARIES  .  CLASS  A . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  B . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  C . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  0 . 

SECRETARIES.  CLASS  E . 

STENOGRAPHERS.  SENIOR . 

STENOGRAPHERS.  GENERAL . 

TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPISTS 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A . 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  B . 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  A . 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  8 . 

FILE  CLERKS.  CLASS  C . 

MESSENGERS . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATORS . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  A . 

ORDER  CLERKS.  CLASS  B . 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  A.. 
ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B.. 
BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE 

OPERATORS.  CLASS  E . 

PAYROLL  CLERKS . 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A. 
KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  6 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Secretaries 

Steno 

jraphers 

Tran¬ 

scribing- 

Typists 

File  cleiks 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch¬ 
board 
ope  ra  tor- 
recep¬ 
tionists 

Order  cleiks 

Accounting  cleiks 

Book¬ 

keeping- 

Payroll 

cleiks 

Key  entry  operators 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

*  Class  D 

Class  E 

Senior 

General 

machine 

typists 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

gers 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

machine 
operator, 
class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

100 

126 

ICO 

149 

119 

100 

152 

128 

118 

100 

174 

136 

114 

(6  ) 

100 

140 

114 

122 

106 

C6) 

100 

190 

142 

126 

121 

(6) 

126 

100 

• 

178 

191 

122 

102 

104 

(  6) 

(6) 

100 

190 

124 

122 

112 

(6) 

1  21 

95 

(6  ) 

100 

212 

159 

123 

125 

129 

158 

108 

122 

124 

100 

171 

(6  ) 

(6) 

99 

(6) 

(6) 

99 

(6) 

97 

(6) 

100 

192 

151 

121 

119 

120 

122 

117 

112 

99 

99 

110 

100 

(6) 

153 

152 

120 

(6) 

(6) 

1 02 

128 

(6  ) 

102 

(6  ) 

126 

100 

192 

161 

142 

128 

126 

1  28 

112 

119 

(6  1 

101 

(6  ) 

107 

94 

ICO 

165 

127 

112 

114 

(6) 

112 

94 

106 

95 

81 

97 

84 

81 

S3 

100 

127 

125 

120 

lie 

98 

(6) 

100 

1 2  C 

(6  ) 

88 

(6  ) 

98 

(6) 

100 

(  6  ) 

100 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

95 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

82 

100 

(6) 

128 

121 

111 

(6) 

(  6) 

(6) 

89 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

104 

81 

87 

(  6  ) 

106 

(6  ) 

100 

. 

154 

121 

102 

99 

99 

87 

79 

94 

80 

70 

(6  ) 

76 

72 

74 

92 

89 

(6) 

94 

100 

• 

191 

142 

124 

120 

112 

1 19 

100 

117 

105 

91 

(6  ) 

97 

91 

SI 

108 

1 C  9 

(6  ) 

102 

120 

100 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(  6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(  6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

100 

162 

127 

111 

102 

(61 

96 

87 

94 

89 

76 

(6) 

72 

71 

80 

92 

89 

(6) 

102 

103 

89 

(6) 

1  00 

• 

1  b  b 

121 

112 

102 

(6) 

101 

88 

95 

79 

71 

(6  ) 

81 

(6) 

81 

94 

96 

(6) 

(6  ) 

109 

88 

89 

1C2 

100 

' 

190 

127 

122 

112 

112 

1  40 

98 

104 

97 

84 

(6  ) 

92 

77 

92 

104 

103 

(6) 

117 

118 

97 

(6) 

1  19 

115 

100 

Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


Computer 

ystems  analysts  (busi 

ness) 

Com] 

uter  programme!?  (business) 

Computer  opera  tore 

Drafters 

Registered 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  B 

Class  C 

industrial 

nurses 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS )  .  CLASS  A . 

100 

119 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS)*  CLASS  E . . 

COMr'JTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(BUSINESS).  CLASS  C . 

COMPUTER  FRCG  RAMMERS 
(BUSINESS).  CLASS  A . 

125 

148 

186 

181 

211 

245 

181 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 
(BUSINESS).  CLASS  E . . . . . 

| 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 
(BUSINESS)  »  CLASS  C . 

100 

100 

116 

122 

(6) 

(6  ) 

(6) 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A... 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B... 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS.  CLASS  C... 
DRAFTERS.  CLASS  3 . 

149 

179 

215 

148 

168 

197 

142 

155 

199 

122 

148 

175 

ICO 

117 

139 

100 

129 

100 

DRAFTERS.  CLASS  C . 

102 

129 

108 

93 

80 

100 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES.. 

182 

(6) 

(  6  ) 

144 

127 

10  6 

99 

(  6  ) 

78 

122 

100 

100 

(6) 

100 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


of  occupations  within  establishments.  For  example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  the  earnings  for  the  occupation 
directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  1 00 


MAINTENANCE  CARPENTERS.. 
MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS 
MAINTENANCE  PAINTERS.... 
MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS.. 
MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MACHINERY) . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTERS. 
STATIONARY  ENGINEERS.... 
BOILER  TENDERS . 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared- 


Carpenters 


(6) 


103 


(6) 


102 


Mechanics 

Pipefitters 

Stationary  engineers 

Boiler  tenders 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

10C 

ICC 

ICC 

(6  ) 

(6  ) 

100 

(6) 

(6  ) 

104 

10C 

(61 

(6  ) 

(6) 

(6  ) 

100 

Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


Truckdrivers 

Shippers 

Shippers  and 

Warehousemen 

Order  fillers 

Shipping  packers 

Material 

handling 

Forklift 

Light  truck 

Medium  truck 

Heavy  truck 

Tractor- trailer 

laborers 

100 

truckdrivers#  medium  truck.... 

(6) 

(  6  ) 

100 

(6) 

100 

TRUCKDRIVERS.  TRA CT0R- TR A IL ER . 

(6) 

(  6  ) 

95 

98 

99 

(6) 

100 

(6) 

100 

114 

110 

(6) 

111 

105 

100 

100 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

(6) 

98 

102 

(6) 

(6) 

114 

109 

126 

11C 

108 

(6  ) 

(  6  ) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

100 

107 

114 

(  6  ) 

129 

(6  1 

(6) 

(6) 

113 

(  6  ) 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS.... 

(6) 

101 

111 

103 

110 

(6) 

124 

117 

111 

92 

109 

101 

122 

108 

ICO 

103 

(6  ) 

95 

100 

102 

125 

125 

(61 

121 

(6) 

103 

(6) 

(  6  ) 

JANITORS  »  PORTERS#  AND 

125 

129 

125 

136 

110 

113 

125 

119 

109 

1C9 

105 

110 

Guards,  class  B 


Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments  For 

directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly, 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for  the  occupation 
a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading 
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Footnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
their  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
regular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
weekly  hours. 

2  The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
workers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
position — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
the  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
rates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
of  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

5  Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  o.nly  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  Other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 
Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
rages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
ix  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
nd  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
nd  read  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
.nd  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
described  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
rmployment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
f  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
nn  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
or  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab- 
ishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
cope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
nost  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
if  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab- 
ishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
umber  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
s  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se- 
ection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
kf  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
sach  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
hat  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
istablishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
•hree  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
lame  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
> ample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
issigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

)ccupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac- 
uring  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Dffice  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom, 


1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
ron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie-KingstonJIewburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  «>nducts  more  limited  area 
dies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  . 
partment  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A-tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A-7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 
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Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro¬ 
gression  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usually  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 

The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
trend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
factors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
an  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
providing  a  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
dates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
rates  are  also  shown.  (It  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
between  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B ,  and  C 
Mes  s  enger  s 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Electronic  data  processing — 
Continued 

Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -r  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra-establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied, 
Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 


Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishments 

Industry  division  2 

employment 

Within  scope 
of  study  5 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

Studied 

ments  in  scope 
of  study 

Studied 

Number 

Percent 

ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS - 

527 

149 

126.865 

100 

79,415 

MANUFACTURING - 

5C 

122 

42 

51.298 

41 

26,415 

NO  NV AN  UF ACTURINC  - 

- 

404 

106 

75.467 

59 

43  .000 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMMUNICATION,  AND 

OTHER  FUBLIC  UTILITIES5 - 

50 

29 

17 

12.216 

10 

12,006 

WHOLESALE  TRADE6  - 

50 

30 

15 

6.095 

6 

2,114 

RETAIL  TRADE  6 - 

50 

140 

28 

21 . 862 

25 

15,047 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE6  - 

50 

72 

19 

15.818 

1  2 

SERVICES6  7 - 

50 

72 

27 

6.275 

5 

1  The  Richmond  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974,  consists  of  the  city  of  Richmond, 
and  the  counties  of  Charles  City,  Chesterfield,  Goochland,  Hanover,  Henrico,  and 
Powhaton.  The  "workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably 
accurate  description  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the 
survey.  Estimates  are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical 
series  to  measure  employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys 
requires  establishment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroll  period 
studied,  and  (2)  small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 
limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade, 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 
establishment. 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 
area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded.  Richmond's  gas  utility 
is  municipally  operated  and  is  excluded  by  definition  from  the  scope  of  the  study. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables, 
but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing" 
estimates. 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services; 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 

Occupational 

Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of'  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


(Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  As sistant— type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g..  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Exclusions — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,  "  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000  persons; 


f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 

Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 

LS— 1  a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 
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SECRETARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 


b. 

Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

LS— 2  a. 

Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5,000  persons. 

LS— 3  a. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

c. 

Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,000  persons;  or 

e. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

LS— 4  a. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000 
but  fewer  than  25,  000  persons;  or 

c. 


Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  per  sons . 


SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Classification  by  Level — Continued 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 

LR— 1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 


a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 


b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor's  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor's  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

b.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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ECRET  ARY — Continued 

_,evel  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR—  2) — Continued 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 

Level  of  secretary's 

supervisor  Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 


LR— 2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


LR— 1 


LS— 1 
LS— 2 
LS— 3 
LS— 4 


Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


STENOGRAPHER 


Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Tr anscribing-Machme  ypis  ). 


NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  asln  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 


OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 
a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure,  an 
of  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
material  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions,  etc. 


Stenographer, 

maintain  files 

clerical  tasks. 


General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively  routine 


TRANSCRIBING -MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail. 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  cor.rect  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear'"drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations:  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  “technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matte~r]~ headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  ^headings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  f  e  . 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requeste  , 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials:  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands,  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers,  opening  and  distributing 
mail,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker's 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Operator  -Receptionist. 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR  -RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionist's 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 

ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes,  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
include  any  of  the  following:  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training; 
emphasizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment's  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be 
quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 


Class  B.  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and  applications.  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insdre  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify  ; 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.;  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal  | 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonrepetitive  accounting  trans¬ 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accounting  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one  or 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postings  are  clearly  indicated; 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  basic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 

Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers '  accounts 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller), 


SOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR — Continued 


ost  distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
r  assist  in  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
he  accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
in  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
>r  shipping  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
sperations .  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  type 
of  machine,  as  follows: 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
:yping  and  adding  machine)  To  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers 
purchase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
Usually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
■and  entry  of  necessary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
the  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
machine.  The  operation  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
of  the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping  -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
without  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
accounts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
figures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
figures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
automatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  kn°wle^ 
of  bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 

credit  slips. 

PAYROLL  CLERK 

Performs  the  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
maintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 

workers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers  records  for  change 
in  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
listings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
and  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
automated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  Practica 
knowledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
computer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
numeric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions . 

Class  A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
in  selecting  pT^cedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
selecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu 
ments.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
train  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 


KEY  ENTRY  OPERATOR — Continued 


Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specifie 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes  or  missing 
information. 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  f°l  owln.g- 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 
to  management  and  for  programming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  o 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations  (NOTE: 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 

their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched¬ 
uling,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer.) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  pro  em 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revise 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed, 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining 

equipment. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program  an 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  becauS%^CeSfF°0frlne^ample 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related  (lor  examp  , 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintain  g 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inven  ory 
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accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by 
computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be 
processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow; 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of 
program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 
systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 

At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  of 
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linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipulation 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program. 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  who 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs. 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  two 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  records  may  be 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  accuracy 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically, 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  close 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  higher 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assigned, 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practices 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses.  Assignments  are 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  to 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments; 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  required 
procedures . 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  to 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pro¬ 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions  to 
determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  required 
items  (tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  into 
circuit,  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer  to 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  errors 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervisor 
or  programmer;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  in 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified  as 

follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requirements 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are  of 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  available. 
May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction,  a 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristics: 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on  a 
regularly  recurring  basis;  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  programs 
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-quired;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
a jor  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
ammon  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
sually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
andard  correction  techniques. 

OR 


Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
egments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May 
ssist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 
ssigned,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
■ith  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
xpected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
bility  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
eceived  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
evel  operator  on  complex  programs. 

5RAFTER 

Class  A  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
listinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
irecedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
•ecommend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
letails  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
-arts  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is 
-eviewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter - 
-ninations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 

evel  drafters. 

Class  B  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
hat  require  tET  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
regularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
irawings^  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
precise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
drawing s*  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun 
iltZns,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 

manuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  deter““®  ’"“JVceWw 
materials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receive 
Sill  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
work  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
engineering,  destruction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes .  Types  ot 
drawings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
in  accural  sPcale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 

;ompie..rawhe“,S»»"nm«„«S 

recur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DR AFTER -TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing  overhauling,  troubleshooting,  modifying,  constructing  and  testing 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  co  determine  mallunctions ,  and  skill  to  put  equipmen  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment— consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 

or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit - includes,  but  is  not  limited 

to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  e^g 

radar  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  control  ing 

equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  teleyision 
sets?  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrate/ 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professiona 

engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 

Class  A  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  (i.e!  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer- 

tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing 

ships  in  sTgnal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 

trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meter s ,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  “  engineer  “r 
<te.ign.rl  for  g«L.l  compliance  with  accepted  practice,.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com 
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electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selecting 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment,  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readfngs;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  instruments 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers,  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs, 
counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools, 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
work.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIAN 

Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution, 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit  i 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip-  : 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring  . 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician's  handtools  and  i 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main-  ( 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  : 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors,  i 
oils,  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren¬ 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  of 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Work 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist's 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds, 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  common 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  general, 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-shop 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment. 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanical 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantling 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  in 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  items 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  a 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs;  ^ 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  of 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  all 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machinery 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually 
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rquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi- 
lce.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
volve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

AINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab- 
shment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip- 
.ent  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
;pairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 

-  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 

-  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
id  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
ijustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
idy  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
squires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
oprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus- 
imers'  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

[AINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
ipefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
ut  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
ritten  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
his  el  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
ipe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
lachines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
aaking  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
ipe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
ieet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
equires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
pprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
ngaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 
re  excluded. 


1  AINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
quipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
ackers ,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment, 
fork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
heet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specul¬ 
ations;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
lachines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
itting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
eneral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
raining  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
quivalent  training  and  experience. 

/ULLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
nstalls  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
equired.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  perform1  ug  ifficult  machining  operations  which 
require  complicated  setups  or  i  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 

tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 

tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cr os s -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops . 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations; 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment;  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker’s 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cros s -industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration,  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors,  turbines,  ventilating 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  by  hand  or 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  freight  depots,  warehouses, 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  in 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

(straight  truck,  under  lVz  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  medium  truck 

(straight  truck,  1*4  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 

Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following: 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  that 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 

As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  require 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receiving 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routing 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizing 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  and 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re¬ 
porting  deterioration  arid  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  and 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performing 
warehousing  duties. 

Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and  re¬ 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer),  order  filling 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator). 


ORDER  FILLER 

Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  stored 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips,  customers' 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in¬ 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisition 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  other 
related  duties. 


IPPING  PACKER 

Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
on  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
lployed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
ipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
various  Rems  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
ue  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
ntainer ;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
.ckers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 

ATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
ner  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
jading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
rs,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
uterials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
aterials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
irkers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

DWER -TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
anufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
uck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift! 


(JARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
•  interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 


GUARD — Continued 


foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons . 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips ,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria—  Leesville,  La. 

Alpena— Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthur— Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxi— Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign-Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Term.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Term. 

La  Crosse— Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 
Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
McAllen— Pharr— Edinburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile— Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  ( statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 


Riverside-San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 

Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— Lawton— Altus, 

T  ex.— Okla. 

Yakima— Richland— Kennewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


An  annual  report  on  salaries  fo 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  account 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  direc 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemists 
engineers,  engineering  technicians 
drafters,  and  clerical  employee 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulle 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Pro 
fessional,  Administrative,  Technics 

and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978,  $  2.4 

a  copy,  from  any  of  the  BLS  re 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  th 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superin 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washingtor 
D.C.  20402. 


rea  Wage 
iurveys 

,  b.  »  s ‘s 

•er  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Prmting 
ice  Washington,  D  C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
:uments.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
'0  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Area 


Bulletin  number 
and  price  * 


ron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  - -- - —---7 - 

bany-Schenectady^Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1978  - 

laheim— Santa  Anar-Garden  Grove, 

Calif. ,  Oct.  1978  1  - 

lanta,  Ga. ,  May  1979 - - - 

tltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978  - 

llings,  Mont.,  July  - - 

rmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 - 

iston,  Mass.,  Aug.  - - 

iffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  197  8  1 - 

inton,  Ohio,  May  1978 - - - 

lattanooga,  Tenn. — Ga.,  Sept.  1978  - 

licago,  Ill.,  May  1979 - 

incinnati,  Ohio— Ky. — Ind.,  July  1978 - - - - - - 

leveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 - 

blumbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

orpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  197  8 - - - 

alias— Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  - 

avenport— Rock  Island-Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1979 - 

ayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  - 

aytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  197  8  - 

enver — Boulder,  Colo.,  Dec.  197  8 - 

etroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  1979  1 - 

resno,  Calif.,  June  1978* - 

ainesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  - - - 

ary — Hammond — East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  - 

reen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1  - - - 

reensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

N.C.,  Aug.  1978 - - - 

reenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  - 

artford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 - 

ouston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1979 - 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 - 

j idianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  1978  1 - 

ackson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  1 - 

acksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  - 

Ians  as  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 - --- - 

,os  Angeles— Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  1978  - 

.ouisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 - 

lemphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  - 


2025-63,  $1.00 
2025-58,  $1.20 

2025-65,  $1.30 
2050-20,  $1.30 
2025-50,  $1.50 
2025-38,  $1.00 
2025-15,  80  cents 
2025-43,  $1.50 
2025-71,  $1.30 
2025-22,  70  cents 
2025-51,  $1.20 
2050-21,  $1.75 
2025-39,  $1.10 
2025-49,  $1.30 
2025-59,  $1.50 
2025-29,  $1.00 
2025-52,  $1.50 
2050-10,  $1.00 
2025-66,  $1.00 
2025-48,  $1.00 
2025-68,  $1.20 
2050-7,  $1.50 

2025-31,  $1.20 
2025-45,  $1.00 

(To  be  surveyed) 

2025-41,  $1.20 

2025-46,  $1.00 
2025-30,  $1.00 
2050-12,  $1.10 
2050-15,  $1.30 
2050-3,  $1.00 

2025-57,  $1.50 
2050-9,  $1.20 

2025-67,  $1.00 
2025-53,  $1.30 
2025-61,  $1.50 
2025-69,  $1.00 
2025-62,  $1.00 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * - 


...  .  ~  iQ7«i  _  _  2025-60,  $1.30 

Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978  -  ft  <fc  1  30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 - - -  ?nc-  ^  i  \n 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.-Wis  Jan.  1979 -  f 

Nassau—Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  -  ISU:!’'  |  *! 30 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  19791— - -  *  ,  50 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  Mayl978> -  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk-Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth,  Va-  ?O50-22  $1.75 

N.C.,  May  1979  1 - - - * - 

Norfolk-Virginia  Beach-Portsmouth  and  2025-21,  80  cents 

Newport  News-Hampton  Va.-N.C.,  May  1978 -  2025-47,  $1.00 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  -  i  00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 -  ^025-40,  $  .00 

Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa,  Oct.  1978 - - -  f025-56.  $  .00 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J.,  June  1978  -  2025-36,  «!\o 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-N.J.,  Nov.  1978  -  2025-54,  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1979q- -  2J25-7o’,  $1.20 

Portland,  Marne,  Dec.  1978  -  i  nn 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.,  May  1978  -  I  ,  ,  0 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  - —“—7  2025  4?’  t  1  20 

Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1978  -  2025-42,  $1. 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R.I.—  ->~i  «  i  an 

Mass.,  June  1978 -  ?o5ol24  $1  50 

St.  Louis ,  Mo.— Ill. .  Mat.  m  -  °o “'.m!  SLOO 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec._1978 -  2025-64.  Sl.OO 

Salt  Lake  City— Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978  -  ?osoll7’  $  L00 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 -  "  ?ri?c  7o’  <t  1  00 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 -  2025-73,  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  ^  Calif. ,  Mar.  1979- .  2050-19’,  $1.10 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  ftAar.  197 , — -  -  -  **  74  $  1  00 

Seattle— Everett,  W..h.,D«c.  1,78 - 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 -  ,nro  ,/  *  i  i  n 

Toledo,  Oh^Mich  May  ^979 - ~  ZOziXi  $L20 

Trenton,  N.J.;  Sept.  197  8  - -  2025-34.  $1.00 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va. ,  Mar.  1979 - '  ?.05oIl8.  $  L00 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  19  9----  -  -  -  2.050-23.  $1.50 

York.  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 _  205°-6-  $L0° 


*  Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  m  change^ 

1  Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Official  Business 
Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Regional  Offices 


Region  I 

1603  JFK  Federal  Building 
Government  Center 
Boston,  Mass  02203 
Phone  223-6761  (Area  Code  617) 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Region  II 

Suite  3400 

1515  Broadway 

New  York.  N  Y  10036 

Phone  399  5406  (Area  Code  212) 

New  Jersey 
New  York 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


Region  Itt 

3535  Market  Street, 

P  O  Box  13309 

Philadelphia,  Pa  19101 

Phone  596-1154  (Area  Code  215) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Region  V 

9th  Floor,  230  S  Dearborn  St 

Chicago,  III  60604 

Phone  353-1880  (Area  Code  312) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Mmnesola 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Region  VI 

Second  Floor 

555  Griffin  Square  Building 

Dallas.  Tex  75202 

Phone  767-69  71  (Area  Code  214) 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Regions  VII  and  VIII 

Federal  Office  Building 
911  Walnut  St  .  15th  Flooi 
Kansas  City,  Mo  64106 
Phone  374-2481  (Area  Code  816) 

VII  VIII 

Iowa  Colorado 

Kansas  Montana 

Missouri  North  Dakota 

Nebraska  South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 


Postage  and  Fees  Paid 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Region  IV 

Suite  540 

1371  Peachtree  St  ,  N  E 

Atlanta.  Ga  30309 

Phone  881-4418  (Area  Code  404) 

Alabama 
Florida 
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Preface 


This  bulletin  provides  results  of  a  June  1979  survey  of  occupational 
earnings  in  the  Fresno,  California,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
The  survey  was  made  as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  annual 
area  wage  survey  program.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau's  regional 
office  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Susan  Holland, 
Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  for  Operations.  The  survey  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  many  firms  whose 
wage  and  salary  data  provided  the  basis  for  the  statistical  information  in 
this  bulletin.  The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  received. 

Material  in  this  publication  is  in  the  public  domain  and  may  be 
reproduced  without  permission  of  the  Federal  Government.  Please  credit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  cite  the  name  and  number  of  this 
publication. 


Note: 


Also  available  for  the  Fresno  area  are  listings  of  union  wage  rates 
for  building  trades,  printing  trades,  local-transit  operating  employees,  local 
truckdrivers  and  helpers,  and  grocery  store  employees.  Free  copies  of 
these  are  available  from  the  Bureau's  regional  offices.  (See  back  cover 
for  addresses.) 
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Introduction 


This  area  is  1  of  72  in  which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conducts  surveys  of  occupational  earnings  and 
related  benefits.  (See  list  of  areas  on  inside  back  cover.)  In  each  area, 
earnings  data  for  selected  occupations  (A-series  tables)  are  collected 
annually.  Information  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage 
benefits  (B-series  tables)  is  obtained  every  third  year.  This  report  has 
no  B-series  tables. 

Each  year  after  all  individual  area  wage  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  summary  bulletins  are  issued.  The  first  brings  together  data 
for  each  metropolitan  area  surveyed;  the  second  presents  national  and 
regional  estimates,  projected  from  individual  metropolitan  area  data,  for 
all  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  area  wage  survey  program  is  the  need 
to  describe  the  level  and  movement  of  wages  in  a  variety  of  labor  markets, 
through  the  analysis  of  (1)  the  level  and  distribution  of  wa«es  by  occupation, 
and  (2)  the  movement  of  wages  by  occupational  category  and  skill  level.  The 
program  develops  information  that  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
wage  and  salary  administration,  collective  bargaining,  and  assistance  in 
determining  plant  location.  Survey  results  also  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  to  make  wage  determinations  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965. 

A-series  tables 

Tables  A-l  through  A-6  provide  estimates  of  straight-time  weekly 
or  hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  occupations  common  to  a  variety  of 


manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries.  The  occupations  are  defined 
in  Appendix  B.  For  the  31  largest  survey  areas,  tables  A- 10  through  A- 15 
provide  similar  data  for  establishments  employing  500  workers  or  more. 

Table  A-7  provides  percent  changes  in  average  hourly  earnings 
of  office  clerical  workers,  electronic  data  processing  workers,  industrial 
nurses,  skilled  maintenance  trades  workers,  and  unskilled  plant  workers. 
Where  possible,  data  are  presented  for  all  industries  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  separately.  Data  are  not  presented  for  skilled 
maintenance  workers  in  nonmanufacturing  because  the  nurrrber  of  workers 
employed  in  this  occupational  group  in  nonmanufacturing  is  too  small  to 
warrant  separate  presentation.  This  table  provides  a  measure  of  wage 
trends  after  elimination  of  changes  in  average  earnings  caused  by  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  as  well  as  turnover  of  establishments 
included  in  survey  samples.  For  further  details,  see  appendix  A. 

Tables  A-8  and  A-9  provide  for  the  first  time  measures  of  average 
pay  relationships  within  establishments.  These  measures  may  differ  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pay  relationships  of  overall  averages  published  in  tables 
A-l  through  A-6.  See  appendix  A  for  details. 


Appendixes 

Appendix  A  describes  the  methods  and  concepts  used  in  the  area 
wage  survey  program  and  provides  information  on  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

Appendix  B  provides  job  descriptions  used  by  Bureau  field  re¬ 
presentatives  to  classify  workers  by  occupation. 
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Earnings 


Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 
o 4 

wockeri 

Avenge 

weekly 

hour*1 

(standard) 

Weekly  eernlng^^™ 

(■tender'd) 

NUMBER 

OF 

WORKERS 

RECEIVING  STRAIGHT 

-TIME 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

(IN 

OOLL ARS1 

OF-- 

M.UI* 

Medltn  2 

Middle  range2 

115 

ANO 

UNOER 

120 

120 

125 

125 

130 

130 

135 

135 

140 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

180 

190 

190 

200 

20C 

2  1C 

210 

220 

2  20 

2  30 

2  30 

24C 

240 

260 

260 

2  80 

280 

300 

300 

320 

320 

340 

340 

ANO 

OVER 

SCCRCT*RIES... . . 

252 

39.5 

1223. CO 

4207.50 

4186.50-S249.00 

1 

11 

5 

31 

22 

39 

23 

14 

19 

8 

29 

12 

9 

17 

5 

7 

manufacturing . . 

77 

39.5 

22A.50 

200. CO 

192. CO-  258.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

10 

22 

8 

1 

1 

2 

11 

5 

2 

8 

2 

NONPANUFACTUR IN6 . 

175 

AC  .0 

222. CO 

213.00 

181.00-  247.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

5 

26 

12 

17 

15 

13 

18 

6 

18 

7 

7 

9 

3 

7 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . . . 

27 

AC  •  0 

303.00 

302.50 

242.50-  356.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

3 

- 

- 

8 

3 

*7 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  B . 

A3 

40.0 

236. CO 

221.00 

195.50-  267.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

10 

3 

4 

7 

1 

3 

3 

6 

1 

_ 

2 

P  AN  UF  ACTURING . 

17 

AC.O 

207.50 

195.50 

192.00-  225.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

, 

2 

1 

9 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

2 

-« 

. 

- 

_ 

nonpanufacturing . 

26 

AC.C 

25A. 50 

227.50 

219.00-  291. CO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

- 

2 

secretaries*  class  c . «.... 

109 

AC.C 

229.50 

217.00 

190.00-  258.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

2 

12 

8 

13 

10 

8 

8 

3 

1  4 

7 

1 

7 

5 

5 

BAN  UF ACTURI NG . 

21 

39.5 

23A.5C 

2  A  8  •  50 

196.00-  258.00 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

NONPAN UF  ACTURING . 

88 

40.0 

228.CC 

215.50 

183. 5C-  251.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2 

11 

6 

9 

7 

8 

8 

3 

7 

6 

- 

7 

3 

5 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

19 

AC.O 

308. CO 

302. 5C 

271.50-  356.00 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

- 

6 

3 

5 

secretaries*  class  0 . . 

63 

39.5 

219.00 

200.00 

186.00-  247.50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

3 

7 

9 

9 

6 

2 

2 

4 

9 

2 

_ 

9 

_ 

BANUF  ACTURI NG . 

26 

39.0 

238.50 

233.00 

197.00-  301.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 

. 

2 

2 

2 

- 

8 

_ 

NONPANUFACTURING . 

37 

AC.C 

205.00 

194.00 

172.00-  237. CO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

1 

- 

3 

6 

4 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

7 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS  E . . . 

18 

39. C 

183. CO 

188.50 

173.00-  196.00 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

4 

2 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

STEN06RAPHERS.. . . . 

30 

AC.O 

189. CO 

169.50 

159.50-  191.50 

- 

1 

2 

7 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

„ 

. 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

1 

NON PA NUF A CTUR I NG. ............... 

30 

AO  .0 

189.00 

169.50 

159.50-  191.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

7 

5 

3 

2 

4 

- 

3 

-■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

TYPISTS . 

86 

38.5 

155.50 

150.00 

139.00-  166.50 

1 

- 

2 

21 

14 

18 

14 

8 

2 

_ 

6 

_ 

, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

PANUF  ACTURING . 

29 

39.5 

172. CO 

167.C0 

161.00-  177.50 

w. 

1 

- 

2 

- 

4 

8 

7 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NON  PA  NUF  A  CTUR  I  NG . . 

57 

38. C 

1A6. 50 

1A2.CC 

136.50-  150.00 

- 

* 

- 

- 

21 

14 

14 

6 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS.  CLASS  A . 

20 

39.5 

181.50 

176.00 

161.30-  210.50 

, 

.. 

_ 

_ 

7 

6 

1 

- 

6 

_ 

- 

_ 

.. 

_ 

- 

manufacturing . 

2C 

39.5 

181.50 

176.00 

161.30-  210.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

6 

1 

- 

6 

- 

" 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

TYPISTS*  CLASS  B . 

66 

38.5 

147.50 

146.C0 

136.50-  152.50 

1 

2 

21 

14 

18 

7 

2 

1 

.. 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

NONPA  NUF  ACTURING.  . . . 

57 

38.0 

146. 50 

142.00 

136.50-  15Q.00 

* 

» 

- 

- 

21 

14 

14 

6 

1 

1 

■» 

- 

•» 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

switchboaro  operators . 

29 

39.0 

179.0C 

169.00 

143.00-  184.00 

_ 

4 

_ 

7 

_ 

10 

2 

, 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

4 

1 

_ 

NONPA  NUF  AC  TURING . .«••••.. 

25 

39.5 

163.50 

167.00 

143.00-  169.00 

- 

4 

- 

7 

* 

10 

- 

2 

- 

* 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

SWITCHBOARO  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS . 

56 

39.5 

156.CC 

149.50 

138.50-  169.00 

6 

- 

13 

12 

5 

9 

1 

- 

8 

1 

■S 

- 

, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

25 

AQ.C 

162.50 

157.50 

149.50-  172.50 

- 

- 

6 

4 

4 

4 

l 

* 

5 

-» 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NONPA  NUF  ACTURING . . . .  . 

31 

39.0 

1 50 . 50 

14 A. 50 

138.00-  169.00 

6 

- 

- 

7 

8 

1 

5 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

" 

- 

- 

0R0ER  CLERKS . 

71 

AO.O 

189.50 

195.50 

164.50-  201.50 

• 

... 

2 

1 

2 

4 

10 

8 

2 

10 

19 

5 

,, 

6 

_ 

2 

_ 

* 

MANUFACTURING . 

39 

AO.O 

173. CO 

173.00 

160.50-  192.50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

4 

10 

8 

2 

4 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-» 

- 

- 

0R0ER  CLERKS*  CLASS  B . 

69 

AC.C 

189.50 

195.50 

164.50-  201.50 

- 

, 

2 

1 

2 

4 

10 

7 

2 

10 

19 

4 

6 

- 

2 

- 

- 

_ 

MANUFACTURING.... . . 

37 

AC.O 

172. CO 

164.50 

160.50-  190. CO 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

4 

10 

7 

2 

4 

l 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS. . 

325 

39.5 

183.50 

178.50 

161.00-  200.00 

- 

3 

10 

9 

3 

26 

15 

47 

57 

19 

73 

17 

10 

9 

- 

12 

7 

2 

6 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

126 

39.5 

198.50 

200.00 

174.00-  200.00 

- 

1 

- 

1 

5 

8 

10 

12 

5 

52 

9 

3 

3 

- 

7 

2 

2 

6 

- 

- 

nonmanufacturing . . 

199 

39.5 

174. CO 

171.50 

158.50-  194.00 

3 

9 

9 

2 

21 

7 

3  7 

45 

14 

21 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

*  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  6  at  $360  to  $380;  and  1  at  $380  to  $400. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-1.  Weekly  earnings  of  office  workers,  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1979 — Continued 


Weekly  earning* 

NUMBER 

OF  WORKERS 

RECEIVING  STRAIGHT 

-tine 

WEEKLY  E4RNINES 

IIN 

0OLL4RSI 

OF  — 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker* 

Average 
weekly 
hour*1 
( (tandard) 

Mean  2 

Median  2 

Middle  range 

2 

115 
•  NO 
UNDER 
120 

120 

125 

125 

130 

130 

135 

135 

140 

140 

150 

150 

160 

160 

170 

170 

180 

180 

190 

190 

200 

200 

210 

210 

220 

220 

2  30 

230 

240  _ 

240 

260 

260 

280 

280 

300 

30  0 

320 

320  340 

_  4  NO 

OVER 

340 

— 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS— CONTINUEO 

153 

3^.5 

*203.50 

S20C.GC 

*184.30- 

S21C.C0 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

3 

11 

10 

13 

57 

14 

10 

8 

- 

12 

2 

2 

6 

- 

85 

39.5 

213.CC 

200.CC 

2CC.0C- 

215.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

3 

48 

6 

3 

2 

7 

2 

2 

6 

“  — 

68 

39.5 

191.50 

195.50 

172.50- 

210.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4 

3 

8 

7 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

“ 

5 

~ 

- 

—  " 

158 

<10.0 

166. 50 

167.50 

149.50- 

172.50 

_ 

3 

9 

9 

2 

19 

9 

32 

47 

4 

16 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

27 

4C.G 

172.CC 

172.50 

155.50- 

186.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

5 

3 

9 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

“  “ 

131 

«o.c 

165.CC 

167. 5C 

149.50- 

171. 50 

- 

3 

9 

9 

1 

17 

4 

29 

38 

4 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

5 

- 

—  “ 

22 

4C.C 

194.C0 

183.00 

17C.00- 

20  7. 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

6 

2 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

16 

4C.C 

191.CC 

183.00 

17C.50- 

200.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

102 

39.5 

175.50 

178.00 

16C.C0- 

179. 50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

18 

12 

44 

12 

5 

3 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

31 

40. C 

168.80 

165.50 

153.50- 

176.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

8 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

71 

39.5 

178.50 

179.CC 

172. 5C- 

179. 50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

6 

38 

10 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

— 

” 

36 

39.  5 

180.00 

181.00 

171.50- 

191.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

7 

6 

12 

5 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

27 

39.5 

176.C0 

181.00 

160.00- 

184.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

6 

5 

10 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~  “ 

66 

39.5 

173.CC 

174.50 

158.50- 

179.00 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

16 

5 

38 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

22 

4C.0 

159.CC 

155.50 

150.50- 

167.50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

8 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“  “ 

44 

39.5 

180. CO 

179. CO 

172.50- 

179.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

“ 

—  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-2.  Weekly  earnings  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1979 


Weekly  earnings 

(standard) 

MJRPER 

OF 

WORKERS  RECEIVING 

STRAIGHT 

-TIRE 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS 

C  IN 

OOLLARSI 

OF-- 

Number 

Average 

Occupation  and  industry  division 

of 

180 

185 

190  195 

200 

205 

210 

220 

2  30 

240 

250 

2  60 

270 

280 

2  90 

300 

310 

320 

330 

340 

worker* 

(rt  and  and) 

Mean* 

Median  2 

Middle  range  2 

AND 

UNOER 

185 

190 

195  200 

205 

210 

220 

230 

2  40 

2  50 

260 

2  70 

280 

29C 

300 

310 

3  20 

3  30 

340 

350 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS . 

24 

4Q.C 

*235.50 

*220.50 

S2C7.Q0-S257.50 

1 

. 

1 

7 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS*  CLASS  R . 

23 

40. C 

236.50 

226.50 

207.00-  267.00 

1 

- 

1 

- 

6 

3 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

ORAFTERS . 

44 

4C.C 

26  2 • CO 

268.00 

247.50-  284.00 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

2 

_ 

_ 

4 

1 

7 

8 

8 

4 

PANUF ACTURINF . 

44 

4C.C 

262. OC 

268. OC 

247.50-  284.00 

- 

- 

8 

2 

- 

- 

4 

1 

7 

8 

8 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

1 

ORAFTERS*  CLASS  P . . 

24 

40. C 

266.50 

270.50 

260.50-  282.50 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

4 

4 

6 

8 

PANUF ACTURINF . 

24 

40. C 

266. 50 

270.50 

260.50-  282.50 

2 

4 

4 

6 

8 

~ 

“ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-3.  Average  weekly  earnings  of  office,  professional,  and  technical  workers,  by  sex, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1979 


(mean2) 

(mean2) 

Number 

of 

workers 

(me 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

work  en 

Weekly 

hour* 

ftandard) 

Weekly 
earaiagt 1 
(standard) 

Occupation,  sex, 3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Weekly 

hours 

[standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

Occupation,  sex.3  and  industry  division 

Weekly 

hours1 

(standard) 

Weekly 

earnings1 

(standard) 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 
WOMEN — CONTINUED 

230 

39.5 

*220.00 

TYPISTS  -  CONTINUED 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS — CONTINUED 

77 

39.5 

22A.  50 

161 

AC  .  0 

218.00 

66 

38.5 

MA7.50 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS.  CLASS  B . 

135 

AC.C 

*168.50 

manufacturing . . . 

26 

AC.C 

171  .CO 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS 

e . 

A  1 

17 

AC  •  0 
AO  .0 
AC.C 

AC  .0 

39.5 

AC.C 

230. CO 
20  7 . 50 

2  A  5 . 50 

22  A  .  50 

2  3  A  .  50 
221.50 

29 

39.0 

179.00 

PAYROLL  CLERKS . 

1  8 

39.5 

196. 5C 

25 

39.5 

1 6  3 . 50 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS 

103 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR- 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS . 

manufacturing . 

102 

31 

39.5 

AC.C 

175. 5C 
168.50 

56 

39.5 

156.00 

NONMANUF ACTURING . 

71 

39.5 

178.50 

B2 

25 

AC  .0 

162.50 

39.0 

15C . 50 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  A . 

36 

39.5 

IRC. 00 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS 

63 

39.5 
39. C 

219. CC 
238.50 
205.00 

nonaanufacturing . 

27 

39.5 

176. CO 

70 

4C.0 

189.50 

x  ur 

38 

AC.C 

172.00 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS.  CLASS  B..... 

66 

39.5 

173.00 

22 

AC  .0 

1  5  9  .  CC 

SECRETARIES*  CLASS 

18 

39.  0 

183.00 

69 

AC  .0 

189 . 50 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

an 

39.5 

180.00 

37 

AC.O 

172.00 

26 

AC  .0 

192.50 

PROFFSSIONAL  ANO  TECHNICAL 

26 

AC  .0 

192.50 

279 

39.5 

185.00 

OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

"  w"  ”  ” 

119 

160 

39.5 

39.5 

198.00 

86 

29 

38.5 

39.5 

155.50 

172.00 

1 A  6  •  50 

175.00 

COMPUTER  OPERATORS...... . 

15 

AC.C 

240. CC 

MANUFACTURING . 

4  4 

AC  .C 

26  2  .CO 

nonmanufacturing. 

57 

38.0 

ACCOUNT ING  CLERKS*  CLASS  A. . 

manufacturing . 

44 

AC.C 

262. CO 

181 .50 
181.50 

51 

39.0 

190.50 

2C 

39.5 

DRAFTERS*  CLASS  B . 

24 

AC.C 

266.50 

20 

4*3.  0 

266.50 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-4.  Hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  workers,  Fresno,  Calif.  June  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 


Number 

of 

worker* 


Hourly  earning*  * 


Median  * 


Middle  range  2 


NUMBER  OF  WORKER*  RECEIVING  STRA I6HT-TINE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  (IN  OOLL  ARS !  OF  — 


6.80  7.00  7.20  7.40  7. 60  7.80  8.00  8.20  8.40  8.60 

INUER 

5.6C  5.80  6.00  6.20  6.40  6.60  6.80  7.00  7.20  7.40  7.60  7.80  8. CO  8.20  8.40  8.60  8.80 


5.40  5.60  5.80  6.00  6.20  6.40  6.60 
IJNOER  AND 
5.40  UNDER 


8.80  9.20  9.6010.0010.40 

_  ANO 

CVER 

9.20  9.6010.0010.40 


MAINTENANCE  ELECTRICIANS . 

MANUF ACTURING . 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINISTS . 

MANUF ACTURING.. . 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY! 
MANUFACTURING . 

maintenance  MECHANICS 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES! . 

MANUF ACTURING... . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

MAINTENANCE  traoes  helpers . 

MANUFACTURING . 

STATIONARY  ENGINEERS . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

BOILER  TENDERS . 

MANUFACTURING . 


75 

51 


45 

36 


276 

269 


133 

54 

79 

54 

41 

33 

25 

17 

37 

37 


58.87 

8.25 


9.29 
9.  20 


7.91 

7.94 


8.32 
8.21 
8.  39 
8.84 

6.25 

6.05 

8.C3 

8.C4 

7.95 

7.95 


58.95 

8.60 


9.25 

9.25 


7.79 

7.83 


8  .  C  8 
8.C8 
7.88 
8.68 

5. 40 
5. 4C 

8  •  CO 
7.70 

8.95 

8.95 


57.98-510.56 
7.48-  8.95 


8.95- 

8.60- 


6.91- 

6.91- 


7.5C- 

7.55- 

7.50- 

7.80- 

5.35- 

5.35- 

7.65- 

6.89- 

6.52- 

6.52- 


9.64 

9.25 


8.95 

8.95 


9.25 

8.33 

9.73 

9.73 

7.04 

7.74 

8.18 

9.18 

8.95 

8.95 


28 

28 


til 

11 


10 

10 


12 

12 


17 

14 


14 

14 


10 

4 

6 

6 


21 

19 


32 

32 


10 

10 


16 

16 


18 

12 


18 

15 

3 

3 


1C 

2 


10 

10 


12 

10 


18 

18 


75 

75 


21 

21 


-  *20 


**6 

6 


20 

20 


12 


12 

12 


-  ***17 
5 

12 

12 


*  Workers  were  at  $10.40  to  $10.80. 

**  Workers  were  at  $12  to  $12.40. 

***  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  12  at  $10.40  to  $10.80;  and  5  at  $11.20  to  $11.60. 

t  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  4  under  $4.80;  and  7  at  $5.20  to  $5.40. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-5.  Hourly  earnings  of  material  movement  and  custodial  workers,  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1979 


Occupation  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

worker) 

Hourly  eaminft  * 

NUMBER 

OF  WORKER*  RECEIVING  STRAIGHT- 

TIME 

HOURLY  EARNING 

S  (IN 

00LLARS1 

OF-- 

Mean  * 

Median* 

Middle  range 

2 

2.80 

AND 

UNDER 

3.CC 

3.00 

3.20 

•  20 

.60 

3.60  3.60 

3. 60  3.80 

3.80 

6.00 

6.00  6 

6.20  6 

.20  6 

.60  6 

.60 

.60 

6.60 

6. 80 

.80 

>.CG 

5.00 

5.60 

5.60  5.8C 

5.  80  6.20 

6.20 

6.6C 

6.6C 

7.00 

7.00 

7.60 

7.40 

7.80 

7.8C 

8.20 

TRUCK0RI VERS . 

525 

*7.71 

*8.50 

*6.50- 

*9.53 

2 

7 

12 

3 

19 

21 

1 

17 

35 

5 

18 

4 

69 

56 

MANUFACTURING . 

276 

8.69 

9.53 

8.50- 

9.53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

8 

- 

8 

7 

2 

3 

2 

~ 

12 

nonmanufacturing . 

269 

6.62 

7.03 

5.03- 

7.80 

- 

2 

- 

- 

7 

- 

12 

1 

19 

13 

1 

9 

28 

3 

15 

2 

49 

44 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

31 

6.37 

6.50 

5.00- 

6.50 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

3 

— 

6 

— 

■ 

15 

■ 

3 

2 

TRUCKORIVERS*  light  TRUCK . 

21 

5.09 

5.60 

6.65- 

5.50 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

3 

- 

3 

9 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

TRUCKORIVERSf  NEOIUN  TRUCK . 

90 

7.11 

7.C3 

6.08- 

7.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

13 

5 

1 

2 

44 

2 

- 

nonmanufacturing . 

69 

6.56 

7.C3 

5.58- 

7.03 

~ 

~ 

” 

1 

2 

1 

1 

“ 

13 

3 

— 

2 

44 

2 

" 

TRUCKORIVERS*  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

16  6 

8.68 

9.53 

7.80- 

9.53 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

11 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRAC  TOR- TR A ILE R . . . . 

227 

7.79 

8.50 

7.66- 

9.CC 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

12 

- 

7 

6 

- 

- 

11 

- 

2 

- 

5 

30 

- 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

102 

7.11 

7.80 

6.55- 

9.00 

- 

- 

- 

7 

12 

“ 

7 

2 

— 

~ 

7 

— 

— 

5 

18 

" 

SHIPPERS . 

26 

5.8C 

5.82 

6.88- 

6.25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

5 

2 

1 

- 

9 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

MANUFACTURING . 

22 

5.61 

5.82 

6.8C- 

6.16 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

” 

— 

“ 

1 

~ 

5 

2 

1 

9 

2 

2 

~ 

■ 

SHIPPERS  AN0  RECEIVERS . 

76 

6.C8 

5.50 

5.23- 

7.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

10 

6 

6 

- 

12 

12 

- 

WAREHOUSEMEN . 

216 

5.57 

5.60 

6.92- 

5.93 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

69 

3 

55 

30 

32 

8 

- 

- 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

10  3 

5.  86 

5.70 

5.60- 

6.03 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5 

- 

- 

~ 

1 

2 

64 

28 

6 

8 

~ 

“ 

~ 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

111 

5.31 

6.92 

6.92- 

5.76 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

“ 

1 

1 

1 

68 

1 

11 

2 

26 

MATERIAL  HAN0LING  LABORERS . 

137 

6.83 

6.CC 

3.20- 

7.30 

15 

3 

39 

6 

- 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

9 

2 

12 

- 

- 

- 

9 

30 

- 

MANUFACTURING . 

79 

5.92 

5.66 

6.96- 

7.50 

3 

3 

3 

6 

“ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

1C 

■ 

■ 

9 

30 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

366 

5.86 

5.88 

5. 00- 

6.52 

- 

- 

2 

12 

2 

- 

3 

2 

16 

67 

1 

55 

9 

76 

66 

8 

- 

18 

3 

MANUFACTURING . 

277 

5.68 

5.82 

5. CO- 

6.26 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

2 

16 

63 

1 

55 

9 

56 

66 

8 

3 

nonmanufacturing . 

69 

6.59 

7.63 

6. 10- 

7.63 

- 

~ 

12 

- 

— 

~ 

“ 

6 

“ 

* 

18 

18 

JANITORS*  PORTERS*  ANO  CLEANERS.... 

331 

6.50 

6.65 

3.95- 

6.88 

6 

5 

8 

26 

7 

82 

1 1 

- 

82 

9 

19 

12 

63 

11 

2 

6 

1 

- 

- 

MANUF ACTURING . 

1C  3 

6.97 

5.66 

6.56- 

5.66 

- 

3 

2 

7 

5 

- 

7 

- 

6 

5 

16 

- 

36 

10 

- 

6 

“ 

_ 

nonmanufacturing . 

228 

6.29 

3.95 

3.95- 

6.65 

6 

2 

6 

19 

2 

82 

6 

76 

6 

3 

1  2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

8.20  8.60  9.00 


8.60  9.00  9.60 


89  -  38 

85 

6-38 


89  -  38 

6-38 


7 

7 


9  17 

9 

17 

3 

3 


♦  Workers  were  distributed  as  follows:  133  at  $9.40  to  $9.80;  and  16  at  $9.80  to  $10.20. 


9.60 
•  NO 
TVER 


"169 

167 

2 

2 


16 


113 

20 

2 


2 

2 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-6.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  maintenance,  toolroom, 
powerplant,  material  movement,  and  custodial  workers, 
by  sex,  Fresno,  Calif.,  June  1979 


Occupation,  sex,3  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

wo  deers 

Average 
( mearr  ) 
hourly 
earnings  4 

Occupation,  sex.1  and  industry  division 

Number 

of 

workers 

Average 
(mean2 ) 
hourly 
earnings4 

MAINTENANCE.  TOOLROOM.  ANO 
POUERPL ANT  OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

MATERIAL  movement  and  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN — CONTINUED 

MAINTENANCE  electricians . 

manufacturing . 

maintenance  machinists . 

A  5 

9.29 

TRUCKORIVERS*  MEOIUM  TRUCK . 

nonmanufacturing . 

90 

69 

*7.11 

6 . 5  A 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS  (MACHINERY).. 
MANUFACTURING . 

36 

272 

9.2C 

7.93 

TRUCKORIVERS.  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

TRUCKORIVERS*  TRAC TOR- TRAILER. . . . 

1  6  A 

8.  A8 

2  2  • 

7.8C 

MAINTENANCE  mechanics 

NONMA NUF A CTUR I NG. . . 

99 

7. 1C 

(MOTOR  VEHICLES) . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMA  NUG  A  CTUR I NF . 

133 

5  A 

8.32 

8.21 

8.39 

8  •  8  A 

RECEIVERS . 

22 

5.27 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

5  A 

At 

6.13 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS . 

37 

6.  A3 

stationary  engineers . 

nonmanufacturing . 

23 

15 

8.05 

8.08 

HANUF ACTURING . 

NONMA NUF A CTUR INF. ............... 

1 C  2 
81 

5.87 

5  .  A  6 

BOILER  TENDERS . 

37 

7.95 

7.95 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  LABORERS. ....... . 

131 

A. 88 

MANUFACTURING . 

37 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTOOIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  MEN 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

NONMANUFACTURING . 

3  A 1 

272 

69 

5.89 

5.71 

6.59 

TRUCKORIVERS . 

MANUFACTURING . 

519 

276 

7.72 

8.69 

6.63 

6.27 

JANITORS.  PORTERS.  AND  CLEANERS.... 

269 

A. 55 

nonmanufacturing . 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES . 

2  A  3 
28 

NONMANUF  ACTURING . . . 

173 

5  .OG 
A.3C 

TRUCKORIVERS.  LIGHT  TRUCK . 

18 

5.09 

MATERIAL  MOVEMENT  ANO  CUSTODIAL 
OCCUPATIONS  -  WOMEN 

JANITORS.  PORTERS,  and  cleaners.... 

53 

A. 28 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


/ 
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Table  A-7.  Percent  increases  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  selected  occupational  groups, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  for  selected  periods 


Industry  and  occupational  group  5 

June  1975 

to 

June  1976 

June  197(> 

to 

June  1977 

June  1977 

to 

June  1978 

All  industries: 

Office  clerical _ 

7.8 

(!) 

(‘) 

6.7 

(6) 

6.8 

(*) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

Skilled  maintenance  trades - 

10.1 

8.4 

9.2 

6.6 

6.2 

7.0 

Manufacturing: 

(‘) 

c> 

) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

Electronic  data  processing - 

(J) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

Skilled  maintenance  trades - 

10.4 

8^2 

9.7 

5.2 

5.7 

5.6 

Nonmanufacturing: 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

Electronic  data  processing - 

(‘) 

(  ) 

(‘) 

(M 

(‘) 

(  > 

H 

(M 

(‘) 

June  1978 

to 

June  1979 


8.3 

6.7 


9.1 

7.5 


(‘) 

c 

n 

(‘) 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Table  A-8.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  white-collar  occupations.  Fresno.  Calif.,  June  1979 


Office  clerical  occupation  being  compared — 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Seer 

etaries 

Typists 

Switch¬ 

board 

operators 

Switch- 
bo  aid 
operator- 
recep¬ 
tionists 

Order 
clerks, 
class  B 

Accounting  f  ler^f 

Payroll « 
clerks 

Key  entry  operator* 

Class  B 

Class  C 

Class  D 

a  as  E 

Class  A 

Class  B 

a  ass  A 

a  ass  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  B . 

ICC 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  C . 

12* 

100 

secretaries,  class  0 . 

12* 

118 

ICO 

SECRETARIES,  CLASS  E . 

(61 

113 

(61 

100 

• 

TYPISTS,  CLASS  a . 

133 

(6) 

(61 

(61 

100 

SUITCHB0AR0  OPERATORS . 

(6) 

11* 

119 

(6) 

(61 

(61 

ICO 

SUITCHB0AR0  OPERATOR- 

RECEPTIONISTS... . 

125 

139 

133 

107 

(61 

101 

(61 

100 

0R0ER  CLERKS,  CLASS  B . 

123 

123 

115 

(61 

(61 

95 

(61 

101 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS,  CLASS  A.... 

101 

107 

103 

102 

(61 

(61 

95 

75 

9* 

100 

ACCOUNTING  CLERKS,  CLASS  B.... 

136 

130 

107 

112 

(61 

93 

112 

9* 

(61 

120 

100 

PAYROLL  CLERKS . 

(6) 

11* 

115 

92 

(61 

85 

(61 

8* 

92 

110 

88 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A.. 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

77 

(61 

86 

(61 

96 

8* 

98 

100 

KEY  ENTRY  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B.. 

(61 

133 

116 

(61 

(61 

(61 

(61 

98 

(61 

112 

99 

118 

117 

100 

Computer  operators,  class  B 


COMPUTER  OPERATORS, 
ORAFTERSt  CLASS  d. . 


CLASS  B. 


100 

76 


Professional  and  technical  occupation  being  compared — 


Drafters,  class  B 


100 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE:  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupation  within  establishments.  For  example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  the  earnings  for  the  occupation 
directly  above  in  the  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earnings  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Similarly,  a  value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading 
are  15  percent  below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 
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Table  A-9.  Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments  for  blue-collar  occupations,  Fresno.  Calif..  June  1979 


Occupation  which  equals  100 

Mechanics 

Trades  helpers 

Boiler  tenders 

Electricians 

Machinists 

Machinery 

Motor  vehicles 

- -f 

maintenance  electricians . 

100 

100 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 

100 

(6) 

100 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANICS 
(MOTOR  VEHICLES). •••••••••••• 

104 

103 

109 

100 

100 

(6) 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPERS.... 

127 

105 

128 

(6) 

139 

(6) 

125 

99 

100 

(6) 

BOILER  I ENOERS. - ......... - 

(61 

16) 

16) 

(6) 

89 

TRUCKORIVERS,  EIGHT  TRUCK . 

TRUCKORIVERS.  MEOIUH  TRUCK.... 

TRUCKORIVERS,  HEAVY  TRUCK . 

TRUCKORIVERS.  TRACTOR-TRAILER. 

SHIPPERS . . 

SHIPPERS  ANC  RECEIVERS........ 

WAREHOUSEMEN....... . . 

material  hakoling  laborers... 

FORKLIFT  OPERATORS . . 

JANITORS.  PORTERS,  AND 
CLEANERS. 


Maintenance,  toolroom,  and  powerplant  occupation  being  compared — 


Material  movement  and  custodial  occupation  being  compared — 


Track  drivers 


light  track 


100 

(6) 

(6) 

16) 

16) 

(6) 

(61 

(6) 

16) 

122 


Medium  truck 


100 

(6) 

(6) 

88 

16) 

(6) 

(6) 

103 

(6) 


Heavy  track 


100 

99 

(6) 

16) 

(6) 

16) 

(6) 

16) 


Tractor  trailer 


100 

(6) 

116 

129 

(6) 

108 

(6) 


Ship  pen 


100 

16) 

16) 

130 

102 

122 


Shippers  and  receivers 


100 

97 

(6) 

109 

126 


W  a  rehouse  men 


100 

(6) 

(6) 

112 


Material  handling 
laborers 


100 

87 


101 


Forklift  operators 


100 

110 


Janitors,  porters, 
and  cleaners 


100 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tables. 


NOTE-  Tables  A-8  and  A-9  present  the  average  pay  relationship  between  pairs  of  occupations  within  establishments, 
above  i^  heading  are  22  percent  greater  than  earn^  for  the  occupation  directly  to  the  left  in  the  stub.  Sumlarly.  a 
below  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  stub. 

See  appendix  A  for  method  of  computation. 


For  example,  a  value  of  122  indicates  that  earnings  for  the  occupation  directlj 
value  of  85  indicates  earnings  for  the  occupation  in  the  heading  are  15  perceni 
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ootnotes 


1  Standard  hours  reflect  the  workweek  for  which  employees  receive 
leir  regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at 
egular  and/or  premium  rates),  and  the  earnings  correspond  to  these 
eekly  hours. 

The  mean  is  computed  for  each  job  by  totaling  the  earnings  of  all 
orkers  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  workers.  The  median  designates 
osition — half  of  the  workers  receive  the  same  or  more  and  half  receive 
le  same  or  less  than  the  rate  shown.  The  middle  range  is  defined  by  two 
ates  of  pay:  a  fourth  of  the  workers  earn  the  same  or  less  than  the  lower 
f  these  rates  and  a  fourth  earn  the  same  or  more  than  the  higher  rate. 


3  Earnings  data  relate  only  to  workers  whose  sex  identification  was 
provided  by  the  establishment. 

4  Excludes  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends, 
holidays,  and  late  shifts. 

Estimates  for  periods  ending  prior  to  1976  relate  to  men  o.nly  for 
skilled  maintenance  and  unskilled  plant  workers.  All  other  estimates  relate 
to  men  and  women. 

6  Data  do  not  meet  publication  criteria  or  data  not  available. 
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Appendix  A. 
Scope  and  Method 
of  Survey 


In  each  of  the  72  1  areas  currently  surveyed,  the  Bureau  obtains 
wages  and  related  benefits  data  from  representative  establishments  within 
six  broad  industry  divisions:  Manufacturing;  transportation,  communication, 
and  other  public  utilities;  wholesale  trade;  retail  trade;  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate;  and  services.  Government  operations  and  the  construction 
and  extractive  industries  are  excluded.  Establishments  having  fewer  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  workers  are  also  excluded  because  of  insufficient 
employment  in  the  occupations  studied.  Appendix  table  1  shows  the  number 
of  establishments  and  workers  estimated  to  De  within  the  scope  of  this  survey, 
as  well  as  the  number  actually  studied. 

Bureau  field  representatives  obtain  data  by  personal  visits  at  3- year 
intervals.  In  each  of  the  two  intervening  years,  information  on  employment 
and  occupational  earnings  only  is  collected  by  a  combination  of  personal  visit, 
mail  questionnaire,  and  telephone  interview  from  establishments  participating 
in  the  previous  survey. 

A  sample  of  the  establishments  in  the  scope  of  the  survey  is  selected 
for  study  prior  to  each  personal  visit  survey.  This  sample,  less  estab¬ 
lishments  which  go  out  of  business  or  are  no  longer  within  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  survey,  is  retained  for  the  following  two  annual  surveys.  In 
most  cases,  establishments  new  to  the  area  are  not  considered  in  the  scope 
of  the  survey  until  the  selection  of  a  sample  for  a  personal  visit  survey. 

The  sampling  procedures  involve  detailed  stratification  of  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  an  individual  area  survey  by  industry  and 
number  of  employees.  From  this  stratified  universe  a  probability  sample 
is  selected,  with  each  establishment  having  a  predetermined  chance  of  se¬ 
lection.  To  obtain  optimum  accuracy  at  minimum  cost,  a  greater  proportion 
of  large  than  small  establishments  is  selected.  When  data  are  combined, 
each  establishment  is  weighted  according  to  its  probability  of  selection  so 
that  unbiased  estimates  are  generated.  For  example,  if  one  out  of  four 
establishments  is  selected,  it  is  given  a  weight  of  4  to  represent  itself  plus 
three  others.  An  alternate  of  the  same  original  probability  is  chosen  in  the 
same  industry- size  classification  if  data  are  not  available  from  the  original 
sample  member.  If  no  suitable  substitute  is  available,  additional  weight  is 
assigned  to  a  sample  member  that  is  similar  to  the  missing  unit. 

Occupations  and  earnings 

Occupations  selected  for  study  are  common  to  a  variety  of  manufac¬ 
turing  and  nonmanufacturing  industries,  and  are  of  the  following  types:  (1) 
Office  clerical;  (2)  professional  and  technical;  (3)  maintenance,  toolroom. 


1  Included  in  the  72  areas  are  2  studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau  under  contract.  These  areas  are 
Akron,  Ohio  and  Poughkeepsie— Kingston^J'fewburgh,  N.Y.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  conducts  more  limited  area 
studies  in  approximately  100  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor. 


and  powerplant;  and  (4)  material  movement  and  custodial.  Occupational 
classification  is  based  on  a  uniform  set  of  job  descriptions  designed  to  take 
account  of  interestablishment  variation  in  duties  within  the  same  job. 
Occupations  selected  for  study  are  listed  and  described  in  appendix  B. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  earnings  data  following  the  job 
titles  are  for  all  industries  combined.  Earnings  data  for  some  of  the 
occupations  listed  and  described,  or  for  some  industry  divisions  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  are  not  presented  in  the  A- series  tables  because 
either  (1)  employment  in  the  occupation  is  too  small  to  provide  enough  data 
to  merit  presentation,  or  (2)  there  is  possibility  of  disclosure  of  individual 
establishment  data.  Separate  men's  and  women's  earnings  data  are  not 
presented  when  the  number  of  workers  not  identified  by  sex  is  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  men  or  women  identified  in  an  occupation.  Earnings  data 
not  shown  separately  for  industry  divisions  are  included  in  data  for  all 
industries  combined.  Likewise,  for  occupations  with  more  than  one  level, 
data  are  included  in  the  overall  classification  when  a  subclassification  is 
not  shown  or  information  to  subclassify  is  not  available. 

Occupational  employment  and  earnings  data  are  shown  for  full-time 
workers,  i.e.,  those  hired  to  work  a  regular  weekly  schedule.  Earnings 
data  exclude  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  weekends,  holidays, 
and  late  shifts.  Nonproduction  bonuses  are  excluded,  but  cost-of-living 
allowances  and  incentive  bonuses  are  included.  Weekly  hours  for  office 
clerical  and  professional  and  technical  occupations  refer  to  the  standard 
workweek  (rounded  to  the  nearest  half  hour)  for  which  employees  receive 
regular  straight-time  salaries  (exclusive  of  pay  for  overtime  at  regular 
and/or  premium  rates).  Average  weekly  earnings  for  these  occupations  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  half  dollar.  Vertical  lines  within  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  some  A- tables  indicate  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  class  intervals. 

These  surveys  measure  the  level  of  occupational  earnings  in  an  area 
at  a  particular  time.  Comparisons  of  individual  occupational  averages  over 
time  may  not  reflect  expected  wage  changes.  The  averages  for  individual  jobs 
are  affected  by  changes  in  wages  and  employment  patterns.  For  example, 
proportions  of  workers  employed  by  high-  or  low-wage  firms  may  change,  or 
high-wage  workers  may  advance  to  better  jobs  and  be  replaced  by  new 
workers  at  lower  rates.  Such  shifts  in  employment  could  decrease  an  occu¬ 
pational  average  even  though  most  establishments  in  an  area  increase  wages 
during  the  year.  Changes  in  earnings  of  occupational  groups,  shown  in  table 
A- 7,  are  better  indicators  of  wage  trends  than  are  earnings  changes  for 
individual  jobs  within  the  groups. 

Average  earnings  reflect  composite,  areawide  estimates.  Industries 
and  establishments  differ  in  pay  level  and  job  staffing,  and  thus  contribute 
differently  to  the  estimates  for  each  job.  Pay  averages  may  fail  to  reflect 
accurately  the  wage  differential  among  jobs  in  individual  establishments. 


Average  pay  levels  for  men  and  women  in  selected  occupations  should 
not  be  assumed  to  reflect  differences  in  pay  of  the  sexes  within  individual 
establishments.  Factors  which  may  contribute  to  differences  include  pro- 
gres sion  within  established  rate  ranges  (only  the  rates  paid  incumbents  are 
collected)  and  performance  of  specific  duties  within  the  general  survey  job 
descriptions.  Job  descriptions  used  to  classify  employees  in  these  surveys 
usuaily  are  more  generalized  than  those  used  in  individual  establishments 
and  allow  for  minor  differences  among  establishments  in  specific  duties 
performed. 

Occupational  employment  estimates  represent  the  total  in  all  estab¬ 
lishments  within  the  scope  of  the  study  and  not  the  number  actually  surveyed. 
Because  occupational  structures  among  establishments  differ,  estimates  of 
occupational  employment  obtained  from  the  sample  of  establishments  studied 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  jobs  studied.  These 
: differences  in  occupational  structure  do  not  affect  materially  the  accuracy  of 
the  earnings  data. 

Wage  trends  for  selected  occupational  groups 


The  percent  increases  presented  in  table  A-7  are  based  on  changes 
in  average  hourly  earnings  of  men  and  women  in  establishments  reporting  the 
:rend  jobs  in  both  the  current  and  previous  year  (matched  establishments). 
The  data  are  adjusted  to  remove  the  effects  on  average  earnings  of  employ¬ 
ment  shifts  among  establishments  and  turnover  of  establishments  included 
in  survey  samples.  The  percent  increases,  however,  are  still  affected  by 
:actors  other  than  wage  increases.  Hirings,  layoffs,  and  turnover  may  affect 
m  establishment  average  for  an  occupation  when  workers  are  paid  under  plans 
^  range  of  wage  rates  for  individual  jobs.  In  periods  of  increased 
Hiring,  for  example,  new  employees  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  range, 
depressing  the  average  without  a  change  in  wage  rates. 

The  percent  changes  relate  to  wage  changes  between  the  indicated 
iates.  When  the  time  span  between  surveys  is  other  than  12  months,  annual 
ates  are  also  shown,  (it  is  assumed  that  wages  increase  at  a  constant  rate 
aetween  surveys.) 

Occupations  used  to  compute  wage  trends  are: 


Office  clerical 


Electronic  data  processing- 

Continued 


Secretaries 
Stenographers,  senior 
Stenographers,  general 
Typists,  classes  A  and  B 
File  clerks,  classes  A, 

B,  and  C 
Messengers 
Switchboard  operators 
Order  clerks,  classes 
A  and  B 

Accounting  clerks, 
classes  A  and  B 
Payroll  clerks 
Key  entry  operators, 
classes  A  and  B 

Electronic  data  processing 

Computer  systems  analysts, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 
Computer  programmers, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 


Computer  operators, 
classes  A,  B,  and  C 

Industrial  nurses 

Registered  industrial 
nurses 

Skilled  maintenance 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

Painters 

Machinists 

Mechanics  (machinery) 
Mechanics  (motor  vehicle) 
Pipefitters 
Tool  and  die  makers 

Unskilled  plant 

Janitors,  porters,  and 
cleaners 

Material  handling  laborers 


Percent  changes  for  individual  areas  in  the  program  are  computed 
as  follows: 

1.  Average  earnings  are  computed  for  each  occupation  for 
the  2  years  being  compared.  The  averages  are  derived 
from  earnings  in  those  establishments  which  are  in 
the  survey  both  years;  it  is  assumed  that  employment 
remains  unchanged. 

2.  Each  occupation  is  assigned  a  weight  based  on  its  pro¬ 
portionate  employment  in  the  occupational  group  in  the 
base  year. 

3.  These  weights  are  used  to  compute  group  averages. 

Each  occupation's  average  earnings  (computed  in  step  1) 
is  multiplied  by  its  weight.  The  products  are  totaled  to 
obtain  a  group  average. 

4.  The  ratio  of  group  averages  for  2  consecutive  years  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  average  for  the  current  year  by 
the  average  for  the  earlier  year.  The  result — expressed 
as  a  percent — less  100  is  the  percent  change. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  method  used  to  compute  these 
wage  trends,  see  "Improving  Area  Wage  Survey  Indexes,"  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1973,  pp.  52-57. 

Average  pay  relationships  within  establishments 

Relative  measures  of  occupational  pay  are  presented  in  table  A-8 
for  white-collar  occupations  and  in  table  A-9  for  blue-collar  occupations. 
These  relative  values  reflect  differences  in  pay  between  occupations  within 
individual  establishments.  Relative  pay  values  are  computed  by  dividing  an 
establishment's  average  earnings  for  an  occupation  being  compared  by  the 
average  for  another  occupation  (designated  as  100)  and  multiplying  the  quotient 
by  100.  For  example,  if  janitors  in  a  firm  average  $4  an  hour  and  forklift 
operators  $5,  forklift  operators  have  a  relative  pay  value  of  125  compared 
with  janitors.  ($5  -f  $4  =  1.25,  x  100  =  125.)  In  combining  the  relatives  of 
the  individual  establishments  to  arrive  at  an  overall  average,  each  establish¬ 
ment  is  considered  to  have  as  many  relatives  as  it  has  weighted  workers 
in  the  two  jobs  being  compared. 

Pay  relationships  based  on  overall  averages  may  differ  considerably 
because  of  the  varying  contribution  of  high-  and  low-wage  establishments  to 
the  averages.  For  example,  the  overall  average  hourly  earnings  for  forklift 
operators  may  be  50  percent  more  than  the  average  for  janitors  because  the 
average  for  forklift  operators  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  earnings  in 
high-wage  establishments  while  the  average  for  janitors  may  be  strongly 
influenced  by  earnings  in  low-wage  establishments.  In  such  a  case,  the 
intra- establishment  relationship  will  indicate  a  much  smaller  difference 
in  earnings. 

Establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions 

Tabulations  on  selected  establishment  practices  and  supplementary 
wage  provisions  (B-series  tables)  are  not  presented  in  this  bulletin.  Informa¬ 
tion  for  these  tabulations  is  collected  at  3-year  intervals.  These  tabulations 
on  minimum  entrance  salaries  for  inexperienced  office  workers;  shift  differ¬ 
entials;  scheduled  weekly  hours  and  days;  paid  holidays;  paid  vacations;  and 
health,  insurance,  and  pension  plans  are  presented  (in  the  B-series  tables) 
in  previous  bulletins  for  this  area. 


Appendix  table  1.  Establishments  and  workers  within  scope  of  survey  and  number  studied, 
Fresno,  Calif.,1  June  1979 


Number  of  establishments 

Workers  in  establishme 

nts 

Within  scope  of  study  4 

Studied 

Within  scope 

of  study 

Number 

Percent 

313 

117 

44  *077 

100 

2A.282 

43 

15*044 

34 

9*559 

222 

74 

29*033 

66 

14*723 

14 

5*564 

13 

4*755 

14 

4*064 

9 

1*340 

25 

11*841 

27 

4.912 

9 

4*202 

10 

2*382 

36 

12 

3*362 

8 

1*334 

Industry  division  1 3 


ALL  INDUSTRY  DIVISIONS - 

MANUFACTURING  - 

NONNANUFACTURING  - 

TRANSPORTATION.  COMMUNICATION.  AND 

OTHER  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  - 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  6  - 

RETAIL  TRADE  - - - 

FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE  6 - 

SERVICES6  7 - 


Minimum 
employment 
in  establish- 
ments  in  scope 
of  study 


50 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


1  The  Fresno  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  as  defined  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  February  1974.  consists  of  Fresno  County.  The 
"workers  within  scope  of  study"  estimates  provide  a  reasonably  accurate  description 
of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force  included  in  the  survey.  Estimates 
are  not  intended,  however,  for  comparison  with  other  statistical  series  to  measure 
employment  trends  or  levels  since  (1)  planning  of  wage  surveys  requires  establish¬ 
ment  data  compiled  considerably  in  advance  of  the  payroU  period  studied,  and  [i) 
small  establishments  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

2  The  1972  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  used 
in  classifying  establishments  by  industry  division.  All  government  operations  are 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

3  Includes  all  establishments  with  total  employment  at  or  above  the  minimum 

limitation.  All  outlets  (within  the  area)  of  companies  in  industries  such  as  trade. 


finance,  auto  repair  service,  and  motion  picture  theaters  are  considered  as  one 

establishment.  ,  ....  . 

4  Includes  all  workers  in  all  establishments  with  total  employment  (within  the 

area)  at  or  above  the  minimum  limitation. 

5  Abbreviated  to  "public  utilities"  in  the  A-series  tables.  Taxicabs  and 
services  incidental  to  water  transportation  are  excluded. 

6  Separate  data  for  this  division  are  not  presented  in  the  A-series  tables, 
but  the  division  is  represented  in  the  "all  industries"  and  "nonmanufacturing 

estimates.  .  . 

7  Hotels  and  motels;  laundries  and  other  personal  services;  business  services, 
automobile  repair,  rental,  and  parking;  motion  pictures;  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (excluding  religious  and  charitable  organizations);  and  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 
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Appendix  B. 
'Occupational 
!  Descriptions 


The  primary  purpose  of  preparing  job  descriptions  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  wage  surveys  is  to  assist  its  field  representatives  in  classifying 
into  appropriate  occupations  workers  who  are  employed  under  a  variety 
of  payroll  titles  and  different  work  arrangements  from  establishment  to 
establishment  and  from  area  to  area.  This  permits  grouping  occupational 
wage  rates  representing  comparable  job  content.  Because  of-  this  em¬ 
phasis  on  interestablishment  and  interarea  comparability  of  occupational 
content,  the  Bureau's  job  descriptions  may  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  use  in  individual  establishments  or  those  prepared  for  other  purposes. 
In  applying  these  job  descriptions,  the  Bureau's  field  representatives 
are  instructed  to  exclude  working  supervisors;  apprentices;  and  part- 
time,  temporary,  and  probationary  workers.  Handicapped  workers  whose 
earnings  are  reduced  because  of  their  handicap  are  also  excluded. 
Learners,  beginners,  and  trainees,  unless  specifically  included  in  the 
job  descriptions,  are  excluded. 


(Office 


SECRETARY 

Assigned  as  a  personal  secretary,  normally  to  one  individual.  Main¬ 
tains  a  close  and  highly  responsive  relationship  to  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  supervisor.  Works  fairly  independently  receiving  a  minimum  of  detailed 
supervision  and  guidance.  Performs  varied  clerical  and  secretarial  duties 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  office  routine  and  understanding  of  the  organization, 
programs,  and  procedures  related  to  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 


Exclusions.  Not  all  positions  that  are  titled  "secretary"  possess  the 
above  characteristics.  Examples  of  positions  which  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  are  as  follows: 

a.  Positions  which  do  not  meet  the  "personal"  secretary  concept 
described  above; 

b.  Stenographers  not  fully  trained  in  secretarial -type  duties; 

c.  Stenographers  serving  as  office  assistants  to  a  group  of  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical,  or  managerial  persons; 

d.  Assistant -type  positions  which  entail  more  difficult  or  more 
responsible  technical,  administrative,  or  supervisory  duties 
which  are  not  typical  of  secretarial  work,  e.g..  Administrative 
Assistant,  or  Executive  Assistant: 


SECRETARY — Continued 


Exclusions- — Continued 

e.  Positions  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the  situations  listed  in  the 
sections  below  titled  "Level  of  Supervisor,"  e.g.,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,000  persons; 

f.  Trainees. 


Classification  by  Level 


Secretary  jobs  which  meet  the  required  characteristics  are  matched 
at  one  of  five  levels  according  to  (a)  the  level  of  the  secretary's  supervisor 
within  the  company's  organizational  structure  and,  (b)  the  level  of  the 
secretary's  responsibility.  The  tabulation  following  the  explanations  of  these 
two  factors  indicates  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each  combination  of 
the  factors. 


Level  of  Secretary's  Supervisor  (LS) 


a.  Secretary  to  the  supervisor  or  head  of  a  small  organizational 
unit  (e.g.,  fewer  than  about  25  or  30  persons);  or 


LS— 1 


SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 


b. 

Secretary  to  a  nonsupervisory  staff  specialist,  professional 
employee,  administrative  officer  or  assistant,  skilled  technician 
or  expert.  (NOTE:  Many  companies  assign  stenographers, 
rather  than  secretaries  as  described  above,  to  this  level  of 
supervisory  or  nonsupervisory  worker.) 

LS— 2  a. 

Secretary  to  an  executive  or  managerial  person  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  equivalent  to  one  of  the  specific  level  situations  in 
the  definition  for  LS— 3,  but  whose  organizational  unit  normally 
numbers  at  least  several  dozen  employees  and  is  usually  divided 
into  organizational  segments  which  are  often,  in  turn,  further 
subdivided.  In  some  companies,  this  level  includes  a  wide  range 
of  organizational  echelons;  in  others,  only  one  or  two;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  fewer 
than  5,000  persons. 

LS— 3  a. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  fewer  than  100  persons;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  100 
but  fewer  than  5,  000  persons;  or 

c. 

Secretary  to  the  head  (immediately  below  the  officer  level)  over 
either  a  major  corporatewide  functional  activity  (e.g.,  marketing, 
research,  operations,  industrial  relations,  etc.)  or  a  major 
geographic  or  organizational  segment  (e.g.,  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters;  a  major  division)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5,  000  but  fewer  than  25,  000  employees;  or 

d. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  an  individual  plant,  factory,  etc.,  (or 
other  equivalent  level  of  official)  that  employs,  in  all,  over 
5, 000  persons;  or 

e. 

Secretary  to  the  head  of  a  large  and  important  organizational 
segment  (e.g.,  a  middle  management  supervisor  of  an  organi¬ 
zational  segment  often  involving  as  many  as  several  hundred 
persons)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  25,000  persons. 

LS— 4  a. 

Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  president  of  a  company 
that  employs,  in  all,  over  100  but  fewer  than  5,000  persons;  or 

b. 

Secretary  to  a  corporate  officer  (other  than  the  chairman  of  the 
board  or  president)  of  a  company  that  employs,  in  all,  over  5,  000 
but  fewer  than  25, 000  persons;  or 

c. 

Secretary  to  the  head,  immediately  below  the  corporate  officer 
level,  of  a  major  segment  or  subsidiary  of  a  company  that 
employs,  in  all,  over  25,  000  persons. 

SECRETARY — Continued 
Classification  by  Level — Continued 

NOTE:  The  term  "corporate  officer"  used  in  the  above  LS  definition 
refers  to  those  officials  who  have  a  significant  corporatewide  policymaking 
role  with  regard  to  major  company  activities.  The  title  "vice  president," 
though  normally  indicative  of  this  role,  does  not  in  all  cases  identify  such 
positions.  Vice  presidents  whose  primary  responsibility  is  to  act  personally 
on  individual  cases  or  transactions  (e.g.,  approve  or  deny  individual  loan 
or  credit  actions;  administer  individual  trust  accounts;  directly  supervise  a 
clerical  staff)  are  not  considered  to  be  "corporate  officers"  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  definition. 

Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR) 

This  factor  evaluates  the  nature  of  the  work  relationship  between 
the  secretary  and  the  supervisor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  secretary  is 
expected  to  exercise  initiative  and  judgment.  Secretaries  should  be  matched 
at  LR— 1  or  LR— 2  described  below  according  to  their  level  of  responsibility. 

LR-1.  Performs  varied  secretarial  duties  including  or  comparable 
to  most  of  the  following: 

a.  Answers  telephones,  greets  personal  callers,  and  opens  in¬ 
coming  mail. 

b.  Answers  telephone  requests  which  have  standard  answers.  May 
reply  to  requests  by  sending  a  form  letter. 

c.  Reviews  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports  prepared  by 
others  for  the  supervisor’s  signature  to  ensure  procedural  and 
typographical  accuracy. 

d.  Maintains  supervisor’s  calendar  and  makes  appointments  as 
instructed. 

e.  Types,  takes  and  transcribes  dictation,  and  files. 

LR— 2.  Performs  duties  described  under  LR— 1  and,  in  addition 
performs  tasks  requiring  greater  judgment,  initiative,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  office  functions  including  or  comparable  to  most  of  the 
following: 

a.  Screens  telephone  and  personal  callers,  determining  which  can 
be  handled  by  the  supervisor's  subordinates  or  other  offices. 

h.  Answers  requests  which  require  a  detailed  knowledge  of  of¬ 
fice  procedures  or  collection  of  information  from  files  or 
other  offices.  May  sign  routine  correspondence  in  own  or 
supervisor's  name. 

c.  Compiles  or  assists  in  compiling  periodic  reports  on  the  basis 
of  general  instructions. 
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SECRET  ARY — Continued 


Level  of  Secretary's  Responsibility  (LR— 2) — Continued 

d.  Schedules  tentative  appointments  without  prior  clearance.  As¬ 
sembles  necessary  background  material  for  scheduled  meetings. 
Makes  arrangements  for  meetings  and  conferences. 

e.  Explains  supervisor's  requirements  to  other  employees  in  super¬ 
visor's  unit.  (Also  types,  takes  dictation,  and  files.) 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  level  of  the  secretary  for  each 
LS  and  LR  combination. 


Level  of  secretary's 
supervisor 


LS— 1. 
LS— 2. 
LS— 3. 
LS— 4_ 


STENOGRAPHER 


Level  of  secretary's  responsibility 


LR— 1 

Class  E 
Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 


LR— 2 

Class  D 
Class  C 
Class  B 
Class  A 


Primary  duty  is  to  take  dictation  using  shorthand,  and  to  transcribe 
the  dictation.  May  also  type  from  written  copy.  May  operate  from  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool.  May  occasionally  transcribe  from  voice  recordings  (if  primary 
duty  is  transcribing  from  recordings,  see  Transcribing-Machine  Typist). 

NOTE:  This  job  is  distinguished  from  that  of  a  secretary  in  that  a 
secretary  normally  works  in  a  confidential  relationship  with  only  one  man¬ 
ager  or  executive  and  performs  more  responsible  and  discretionary  tasks  as 
described  in  the  secretary  job  definition. 


Stenographer,  Senior.  Dictation  involves  a  varied  technical  or  specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  In  legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May 
also  set  up  and  maintain  files,  keep  records,  etc. 


OR 

Performs  stenographic  duties  requiring  significantly  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  and  responsibility  than  stenographer,  general,  as  evidenced  by  the 
following:  Work  requires  a  high  degree  of  stenographic  speed  and  accuracy; 
i  thorough  working  knowledge  of  general  business  and  office  procedure;  and 
Df  the  specific  business  operations,  organization,  policies,  procedures,  files, 
workflow,  etc.  Uses  this  knowledge  in  performing  stenographic  duties  and 
responsible  clerical  tasks  such  as  maintaining  followup  files;  assembling 
•naterial  for  reports,  memoranda,  and  letters;  composing  simple  letters 
from  general  instructions;  reading  and  routing  incoming  mail;  and  answering 
routine  questions ,  etc. 


Stenographer,  General.  Dictation  involves  a  normal  routine  vocabulary.  May 
Train  tain  files ,  keep  simple  records,  br  perform  other  relatively  routine 
:lerical  tasks. 


TRANSCRIBING-MACHINE  TYPIST 


Primary  duty  is  to  type  copy  of  voice  recorded  dictation  which  does 
not  involve  varied  technical  or  specialized  vocabulary  such  as  that  used  in 
legal  briefs  or  reports  on  scientific  research.  May  also  type  from  written 
copy.  May  maintain  files,  keep  simple  records,  or  perform  other  relatively 
routine  clerical  tasks.  (See  Stenographer  definition  for  workers  involved 
with  shorthand  dictation.) 


TYPIST 


Uses  a  typewriter  to  make  copies  of  various  materials  or  to  make 
out  bills  after  calculations  have  been  made  by  another  person.  May  include 
typing  of  stencils,  mats,  or  similar  materials  for  use  in  duplicating  proc¬ 
esses.  May  do  clerical  work  involving  little  special  training,  such  as 
keeping  simple  records,  filing  records  and  reports,  or  sorting  and  distributing 
incoming  mail.  6 

Class  A.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Typing  material 
in  final  form  when  it  involves  combining  material  from  several  sources;  or 
responsibility  for  correct  spelling,  syllabication,  punctuation,  etc.,  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  unusual  words  or  foreign  language  material;  or  planning  layout  and 
typing  of  complicated  statistical  tables  to  maintain  uniformity  and  balance  in 
spacing.  May  type  routine  form  letters,  varying  details  to  suit  circumstances. 

Class  B.  Performs  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Copy  typing  from 
rough  or  clear  drafts;  or  routine  typing  of  forms,  insurance  policies,  etc.; 
or  setting  up  simple  standard  tabulations;  or  copying  more  complex  tables 
already  set  up  and  spaced  properly. 


FILE  CLERK 

Files,  classifies,  and  retrieves  material  in  an  established  filing 
system.  May  perform  clerical  and  manual  tasks  required  to  maintain  files. 
Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following  definitions. 


Class  A.  Classifies  and  indexes  file  material  such  as  correspond¬ 
ence,  reports,  technical  documents,  etc.,  in  an  established  filing  system 
containing  a  number  of  varied  subject  matter  files.  May  also  file  this 
material.  May  keep  records  of  various  types  in  conjunction  with  the  files. 
May  lead  a  small  group  of  lower  level  file  clerks. 

Class  B.  Sorts,  codes,  and  files  unclassified  material  by  simple 
(subject  matter)  headings  or  partly  classified  material  by  finer  subheadings. 
Prepares  simple  related  index  and  cross-reference  aids.  As  requested, 
locates  clearly  identified  material  in  files  and  forwards  material.  May 
perform  related  clerical  tasks  required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 

Class  C.  Performs  routine  filing  of  material  that  has  already  been 
classified  or  which  is  easily  classified  in  a  simple  serial  classification 
system  (e.g.,  alphabetical,  chronological,  or  numerical).  As  requested, 
locates  readily  available  material  in  files  and  forwards  materials;  and  may 
fill  out  withdrawal  charge.  May  perform  simple  clerical  and  manual  tasks 
required  to  maintain  and  service  files. 


MESSENGER 


Performs  various  routine  duties  such  as  running  errands  operating 
minor  office  machines  such  as  sealers  or  mailers  opening  and  distributing 
maU,  and  other  minor  clerical  work.  Exclude  positions  that  require  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  significant  duty. 


SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  telephone  switchboard  or  console  used  with  a  private 
branch  exchange  (PBX)  system  to  relay  incoming,  outgoing,  and  intrasystem 
calls.  May  provide  information  to  callers,  record  and  transmit  messages, 
keep  record  of  calls  placed  and  toll  charges.  Besides  operating  a  telephone 
switchboard  or  console,  may  also  type  or  perform  routine  clerical  work 
(typing  or  routine  clerical  work  may  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  worker  s 
time,  and  is  usually  performed  while  at  the  switchboard  or  console).  Chief 
or  lead  operators  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  operator  are 
excluded.  For  an  operator  who  also  acts  as  a  receptionist,  see  Switchboard 
Ope  rato  r  -Rec  eptionist . 

SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR -RECEPTIONIST 

At  a  single -position  telephone  switchboard  or  console,  acts  both  as 
an  operator — see  Switchboard  Operator — and  as  a  receptionist.  Receptionists 
work  involves  such  duties  as  greeting  visitors;  determining  nature  of  visitor's 
business  and  providing  appropriate  information;  referring  visitor  to  appro¬ 
priate  person  in  the  organization  or  contacting  that  person  by  telephone  and 
arranging  an  appointment;  keeping  a  log  of  visitors. 


ORDER  CLERK 

Receives  written  or  verbal  customers'  purchase  orders  for  material 
or  merchandise  from  customers  or  sales  people.  Work  typically  involves 
some  combination  of  the  following  duties:  Quoting  prices;  determining  avail¬ 
ability  of  ordered  items  and  suggesting  substitutes,  when  necessary;  advising 
expected  delivery  date  and  method  of  delivery;  recording  order  and  customer 
information  on  order  sheets;  checking  order  sheets  for  accuracy  and 
adequacy  of  information  recorded;  ascertaining  credit  rating  of  customer; 
furnishing  customer  with  acknowledgement  of  receipt  of  order;  following-up 
to  see  that  order  is  delivered  by  the  specified  date  or  to  let  customer  know 
of  a  delay  in  delivery;  maintaining  order  file;  checking  shipping  invoice 
against  original  order. 

Exclude  workers  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or  whose  duties 
include  any  of  the  following?  Receiving  orders  for  services  rather  than  for 
material  or  merchandise;  providing  customers  with  consultative  advice 
using  knowledge  gained  from  engineering  or  extensive  technical  training, 
emphasizing  selling  skills;  handling  material  or  merchandise  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  job. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  according  to  the  following 
definitions: 


Class  A.  Handles  orders  that  involve  making  judgments  such  as 
choosing  which  specific  product  or  material  from  the  establishment  s  product 
lines  will  satisfy  the  customer's  needs,  or  determining  the  price  to  be 
quoted  when  pricing  involves  more  than  merely  referring  to  a  price  list  or 
making  some  simple  mathematical  calculations. 


ORDER  CLERK — Continued 

Class  B  Handles  orders  involving  items  which  have  readily  iden¬ 
tified  uses  and~applications .  May  refer  to  a  catalog,  manufacturer's  manual, 
or  similar  document  to  insiire  that  proper  item  is  supplied  or  to  verify 
price  of  ordered  item. 

ACCOUNTING  CLERK 

Performs  one  or  more  accounting  clerical  tasks  such  as  posting  to 
registers  and  ledgers;  reconciling  bank  accounts;  verifying  the  internal  con¬ 
sistency,  completeness,  and  mathematical  accuracy  of  accounting  documents; 
assigning  prescribed  accounting  distribution  codes;  examining  and  verifying 
for  clerical  accuracy  various  types  of  reports,  lists,  calculations,  posting, 
etc.-  or  preparing  simple  or  assisting  in  preparing  more  complicated  journal 
vouchers.  May  work  in  either  a  manual  or  automated  accounting  system. 

The  work  requires  a  knowledge  of  clerical  methods  and  office  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  which  relates  to  the  clerical  processing  and  recording 
of  transactions  and  accounting  information.  With  experience,  the  worker 
typically  becomes  familiar  with  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  terms  and 
procedures  used  in  the  assigned  work,  but  is  not  required  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  formal  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions: 


Class  A.  Under  general  supervision,  performs  accounting  clerical 
operations  which  require  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment,  for 
example,  clerically  processing  complicated  or  nonr  epetitive  accounting  trans 
actions,  selecting  among  a  substantial  variety  of  prescribed  accountmg  codes 
and  classifications,  or  tracing  transactions  through  previous  accounting 
actions  to  determine  source  of  discrepancies.  May  be  assisted  by  one 
more  class  B  accounting  clerks. 

Class  B.  Under  close  supervision,  following  detailed  instructions 
and  standardized  procedures,  performs  one  or  more  routine  accounting  cler¬ 
ical  operations,  such  as  posting  to  ledgers,  cards,  or  worksheets  where 
identification  of  items  and  locations  of  postmgs  are  clearly  indicated, 
checking  accuracy  and  completeness  of  standardized  and  repetitive  records 
or  accounting  documents;  and  coding  documents  using  a  few  prescribed 
accounting  codes. 

BOOKKEEPING -MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Operates  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or  without  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board)  to  keep  a  record  of  business  transactions. 

Class  A.  Keeps  a  set  of  records  requiring  a  knowledge  of  and 
experience  in  bTsic  bookkeeping  principles,  and  familiarity  with  the  structure 
of  the  particular  accounting  system  used.  Determines  proper  records  and 
distribution  of  debit  and  credit  items  to  be  used  in  each  phase  of  the  work. 
May  prepare  consolidated  reports,  balance  sheets,  and  other  records  by  hand. 


Class  B.  Keeps  a  record  of  one  or  more  phases  or  sections  of  a 
set  of  records  usually  requiring  little  knowledge  of  basic  bookkeeping. 
Phases  or  sections  include  accounts  payable,  payroll,  customers  accoun 
(not  including  a  simple  type  of  billing  described  under  machine  biller), 
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Dst  distribution,  expense  distribution,  inventory  control,  etc.  May  check 
r  assist  m  preparation  of  trial  balances  and  prepare  control  sheets  for 
ie  accounting  department. 

MACHINE  BILLER 

Prepares  statements,  bills,  and  invoices  on  a  machine  other  than 
i  ordinary  or  electromatic  typewriter.  May  also  keep  records  as  to  billings 
[r  shlPPing  charges  or  perform  other  clerical  work  incidental  to  billing 
Derations.  For  wage  study  purposes,  machine  billers  are  classified  by  tvne 
machine,  as  follows;  ** 

Billing -machine  biller.  Uses  a  special  billing  machine  (combination 
ping  and  adding  machine)  to  prepare  bills  and  invoices  from  customers' 
irehase  orders,  internally  prepared  orders,  shipping  memoranda,  etc. 
sually  involves  application  of  predetermined  discounts  and  shipping  charges 
'  !n,t,ry  °f  ne<=essary  extensions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  computed  on 
e  billing  machine,  and  totals  which  are  automatically  accumulated  by 
u*;,  ^ThC  °Peration  usually  involves  a  large  number  of  carbon  copies 
the  bill  being  prepared  and  is  often  done  on  a  fanfold  machine. 

Bookkeeping -machine  biller.  Uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  (with  or 
;  Lthout  a  typewriter  keyboard)  to  prepare  customers'  bills  as  part  of  the 
:counts  receivable  operation.  Generally  involves  the  simultaneous  entry  of 
gures  on  customers'  ledger  record.  The  machine  automatically  accumulates 
gures  on  a  number  of  vertical  columns  and  computes  and  usually  prints 
itomatically  the  debit  or  credit  balances.  Does  not  involve  a  knowledge 
bookkeeping.  Works  from  uniform  and  standard  types  of  sales  and 
•edit  slips. 

\YROLL  CLERK 

Performs  tile  clerical  tasks  necessary  to  process  payrolls  and  to 
aintain  payroll  records.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Processing 
orkers'  time  or  production  records;  adjusting  workers'  records  for  changes 
|  wage  rates,  supplementary  benefits,  or  tax  deductions;  editing  payroll 
stings  against  source  records;  tracing  and  correcting  errors  in  listings; 
d  assisting  in  preparation  of  periodic  summary  payroll  reports.  In  a  non- 
tomated  payroll  system,  computes  wages.  Work  may  require  a  practical 
owledge  of  governmental  regulations,  company  payroll  policy,  or  the 
mputer  system  for  processing  payrolls. 

SY  ENTRY  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  keypunch  machine  to  record  or  verify  alphabetic  and/or 
meric  data  on  tabulating  cards  or  on  tape. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
fin  it  ions.  6 

Class_A.  Work  requires  the  application  of  experience  and  judgment 
selecting  procedures  to  be  followed  and  in  searching  for,  interpreting, 
lecting,  or  coding  items  to  be  keypunched  from  a  variety  of  source  docu- 
:nts.  On  occasion  may  also  perform  some  routine  keypunch  work.  May 
lin  inexperienced  keypunch  operators. 
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Class  B.  Work  is  routine  and  repetitive.  Under  close  supervision 
or  following  specific  procedures  or  instructions,  works  from  various  stan¬ 
dardized  source  documents  which  have  been  coded,  and  follows  specified 
procedures  which  have  been  prescribed  in  detail  and  require  little  or  no 
selecting,  coding,  or  interpreting  of  data  to  be  recorded.  Refers  to  super¬ 
visor  problems  arising  from  erroneous  items  or  codes  or  missing 
information.  luo 

Professional  and  Technical 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  BUSINESS 

Analyzes  business  problems  to  formulate  procedures  for  solving 
them  by  use  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  Develops  a  complete 
description  of  all  specifications  needed  to  enable  programmers  to  prepare 
required  digital  computer  programs.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following 
Analyzes  subject-matter  operations  to  be  automated  and  identifies  conditions 
and  criteria  required  to  achieve  satisfactory  results;  specifies  number  and 
types  of  records,  files,  and  documents  to  be  used;  outlines  actions  to  be 
performed  by  personnel  and  computers  in  sufficient  detail  for  presentation 

f°u  Pr°gramming  (typically  this  involves  preparation  of 
work  and  data  flow  charts);  coordinates  the  development  of  test  problems 
and  participates  in  trial  runs  of  new  and  revised  systems;  and  recommends 
equipment  changes  to  obtain  more  effective  overall  operations.  (NOTE- 
Workers  performing  both  systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be 
classified  as  systems  analysts  if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine 
their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  systems  analysts  are  classified  as 

follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  involving  all  phases  of  systems  analysis.  Problems  are 
complex  because  of  diverse  sources  of  input  data  and  multiple-use  require¬ 
ments  of  output  data.  (For  example,  develops  an  integrated  production  sched- 
u  mg,  inventory  control,  cost  analysis,  and  sales  analysis  record  in  which 
every  item  of  each  type  is  automatically  processed  through  the  full  system 
of  records  and  appropriate  followup  actions  are  initiated  by  the  computer  ) 
Confers  with  persons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems 
and  advises  subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  new  or  revised 
systems  of  data  processing  operations.  Makes  recommendations,  if  needed 
for  approval  of  major  systems  installations  or  changes  and  for  obtaining’ 
equipment.  6 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  systems  analysts 
who  are  assigned  to  assist. 

^ass _ Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 

problems  that  are  relatively  uncomplicated  to  analyze,  plan,  program,  and 
operate.  Problems  are  of  limited  complexity  because  sources  of  input  data 
are  homogeneous  and  the  output  data  are  closely  related.  (For  example, 
develops  systems  for  maintaining  depositor  accounts  in  a  bank,  maintaining 
accounts  receivable  in  a  retail  establishment,  or  maintaining  inventory 
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accounts  in  a  manufacturing  or  wholesale  establishment.)  Confers  with  per¬ 
sons  concerned  to  determine  the  data  processing  problems  and  advises 
subject-matter  personnel  on  the  implications  of  the  data  processing  systems 
to  be  applied. 

OR 

Works  on  a  segment  of  a  complex  data  processing  scheme  or 
system,  as  described  for  class  A.  Works  independently  on  routine  assign¬ 
ments  and  receives  instruction  and  guidance  on  complex  assignments.  Work 
is  reviewed  for  accuracy  of  judgment,  compliance  with  instructions,  and  to 
insure  proper  alignment  with  the  overall  system. 

Class  C.  Works  under  immediate  supervision,  carrying  out  analy¬ 
ses  as  assigned,  usually  of  a  single  activity.  Assignments  are  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  practical  experience  in  the  application  of  procedures  and 
skills  required  for  systems  analysis  work.  For  example,  may  assist  a  higher 
level  systems  analyst  by  preparing  the  detailed  specifications  required  by 
programmers  from  information  developed  by  the  higher  level  analyst. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  BUSINESS 

Converts  statements  of  business  problems,  typically  prepared  by  a 
systems  analyst,  into  a  sequence  of  detailed  instructions  which  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  by  automatic  data  processing  equipment.  Working  from 
charts  or  diagrams,  the  programmer  develops  the  precise  instructions  which, 
when  entered  into  the  computer  system  in  coded  language,  cause  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  data  to  achieve  desired  results.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following: 
Applies  knowledge  of  computer  capabilities,  mathematics,  logic  employed  by 
computers,  and  particular  subject  matter  involved  to  analyze  charts  and 
diagrams  of  the  problem  to  be  programmed;  develops  sequence  of  program 
steps;  writes  detailed  flow  charts  to  show  order  in  which  data  will  be 
processed;  converts  these  charts  to  coded  instructions  for  machine  to  follow; 
tests  and  corrects  programs;  prepares  instructions  for  operating  personnel 
during  production  run;  analyzes,  reviews,  and  alters  programs  to  increase 
operating  efficiency  or  adapt  to  new  requirements;  maintains  records  of 
program  development  and  revisions.  (NOTE:  Workers  performing  both 
systems  analysis  and  programming  should  be  classified  as  systems  analysts 
if  this  is  the  skill  used  to  determine  their  pay.) 

Does  not  include  employees  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervision  of  other  electronic  data  processing  employees,  or  pro¬ 
grammers  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  and/or  engineering  problems. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  programmers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  on 
complex  problems  which  require  competence  in  all  phases  of  programming 
concepts  and  practices.  Working  from  diagrams  and  charts  which  identify 
the  nature  of  desired  results,  major  processing  steps  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationships  between,  various  steps  of  the  problem  solving  routine; 
plans  the  full  range  of  programming  actions  needed  to  efficiently  utilize  the 
computer  system  in  achieving  desired  end  products. 


At  this  level,  programming  is  difficult  because  computer  equipment 
must  be  organized  to  produce  several  interrelated  but  diverse  products  from 
numerous  and  diverse  data  elements.  A  wide  variety  and  extensive  number 
of  internal  processing  actions  must  occur.  This  requires  such  actions  as 
development  of  common  operations  which  can  be  reused,  establishment  oi 
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linkage  points  between  operations,  adjustments  to  data  when  program  re¬ 
quirements  exceed  computer  storage  capacity,  and  substantial  manipula  101 
and  resequencing  of  data  elements  to  form  a  highly  integrated  program 

May  provide  functional  direction  to  lower  level  programmers  whc 
are  assigned  to  assist. 

Class  B.  Works  independently  or  under  only  general  direction  01 
relatively  simple  programs,  or  on  simple  segments  of  complex  programs 
Programs  (or  segments)  usually  process  information  to  produce  data  in  tw, 
or  three  varied  sequences  or  formats.  Reports  and  listings  are  produced  by 
refining,  adapting,  arraying,  or  making  minor  additions  to  or  deletions  from 
input  data  which  are  readily  available.  While  numerous  r®c°rd9  maV  b%! 
processed,  the  data  have  been  refined  in  prior  actions  so  that  the  ac  cur  ac 
and  sequencing  of  data  can  be  tested  by  using  a  few  routine  checks.  Typically 
the  program  deals  with  routine  recordkeeping  operations. 

OR 

Works  on  complex  programs  (as  described  for  class  A)  under  clos 
direction  of  a  higher  level  programmer  or  supervisor.  May  assist  highe 
level  programmer  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks  assignee 
and  performing  more  difficult  tasks  under  fairly  close  direction. 

May  guide  or  instruct  lower  level  programmers. 

Class  C.  Makes  practical  applications  of  programming  practice 
and  concepts  usually  learned  in  formal  training  courses  Assignments  ar 
designed  to  develop  competence  in  the  application  of  standard  procedures  t 
routine  problems.  Receives  close  supervision  on  new  aspects  of  assignments 
and  work  is  reviewed  to  verify  its  accuracy  and  conformance  with  require 
procedures . 

COMPUTER  OPERATOR 

Monitors  and  operates  the  control  console  of  a  digital  computer  t 
process  data  according  to  operating  instructions,  usually  prepared  by  a  pre 
grammer.  Work  includes  most  of  the  following:  Studies  instructions 
determine  equipment  setup  and  operations;  loads  equipment  with  require 
items  /tape  reels,  cards,  etc.);  switches  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  in 
circuit  and  starts  and  operates  computer;  makes  adjustments  to  computer 
correct  operating  problems  and  meet  special  conditions;  reviews  error 
made  during  operation  and  determines  cause  or  refers  problem  to  supervise 
Tr  programmed;  and  maintains  operating  records.  May  test  and  assist  * 
correcting  program. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  computer  operators  are  classified 

follows: 

Class  A.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction, 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristic 
New  programs  are  frequently  tested  and  introduced;  scheduling  requiremen 
are  of  critical  importance  to  minimize  downtime;  the  programs  are 
complex  design  so  that  identification  of  error  source  often  requires  a  worku 
knowledge  of  the  total  program,  and  alternate  programs  may  not  be  availab 
May  give  direction  and  guidance  to  lower  level  operators. 

Class  B.  Operates  independently,  or  under  only  general  direction, 
computer  running  programs  with  most  of  the  following  characteristic. 
Most  of  the  programs  are  established  production  runs,  typically  run  on 
regularly  recurring  basis;,  there  is  little  or  no  testing  of  new  progran 
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quired;  alternate  programs  are  provided  in  case  original  program  needs 
ijor  change  or  cannot  be  corrected  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  In 
t-mmon  error  situations,  diagnoses  cause  and  takes  corrective  action.  This 
ually  involves  applying  previously  programmed  corrective  steps,  or  using 
indard  correction  techniques. 

OR 

Operates  under  direct  supervision  a  computer  running  programs  or 
gments  of  programs  with  the  characteristics  described  for  class  A.  May 
sist  a  higher  level  operator  by  independently  performing  less  difficult  tasks 

1  signed,  and  performing  difficult  tasks  following  detailed  instructions  and 
th  frequent  review  of  operations  performed. 


Class  C.  Works  on  routine  programs  under  close  supervision.  Is 
pected  to  develop  working  knowledge  of  the  computer  equipment  used  and 
ility  to  detect  problems  involved  in  running  routine  programs.  Usually  has 
ceived  some  formal  training  in  computer  operation.  May  assist  higher 
vel  operator  on  complex  programs. 

(.AFTER 

Class  A.  Plans  the  graphic  presentation  of  complex  items  having 
stinctive  design  features  that  differ  significantly  from  established  drafting 
ecedents.  Works  in  close  support  with  the  design  originator,  and  may 
commend  minor  design  changes.  Analyzes  the  effect  of  each  change  on  the 
tails  of  form,  function,  and  positional  relationships  of  components  and 
rts.  Works  with  a  minimum  of  supervisory  assistance.  Completed  work  is 
viewed  by  design  originator  for  consistency  with  prior  engineering  deter  - 
nations.  May  either  prepare  drawings  or  direct  their  preparation  by  lower 
'el  drafters. 

Class  B.  Performs  nonroutine  and  complex  drafting  assignments 
lit  require  the  application  of  most  of  the  standardized  drawing  techniques 
Hgularly  used.  Duties  typically  involve  such  work  as:  Prepares  working 
i  awing s  of  subassemblies  with  irregular  shapes,  multiple  functions,  and 
|  seise  positional  relationships  between  components;  prepares  architectural 
i  awings  for  construction  of  a  building  including  detail  drawings  of  foun- 
i:ions,  wall  sections,  floor  plans,  and  roof.  Uses  accepted  formulas  and 
i  nuals  in  making  necessary  computations  to  determine  quantities  of 
I  .terials  to  be  used,  load  capacities,  strengths,  stresses,  etc.  Receives 
i  tial  instructions,  requirements,  and  advice  from  supervisor.  Completed 
i  rk  is  checked  for  technical  adequacy. 

Class  C.  Prepares  detail  drawings  of  single  units  or  parts  for 
i2;ineering,  construction,  manufacturing,  or  repair  purposes.  Types  of 
:  swings  prepared  include  isometric  projections  (depicting  three  dimensions 
i  accurate  scale)  and  sectional  views  to  clarify  positioning  of  components 
i  1  convey  needed  information.  Consolidates  details  from  a  number  of 
i  irees  and  adjusts  or  transposes  scale  as  required.  Suggested  methods  of 
i  jroach,  applicable  precedents,  and  advice  on  source  materials  are  given 
i  h  initial  assignments.  Instructions  are  less  complete  when  assignments 
i  ;ur.  Work  may  be  spot-checked  during  progress. 


DRAFTER-TRACER 


Copies  plans  and  drawings  prepared  by  others  by  placing  tracing 
cloth  or  paper  over  drawings  and  tracing  with  pen  or  pencil.  (Does  not 
include  tracing  limited  to  plans  primarily  consisting  of  straight  lines  and  a 
large  scale  not  requiring  close  delineation.) 

AND/OR 


Prepares  simple  or  repetitive  drawings  of  easily  visualized  items. 
Work  is  closely  supervised  during  progress. 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 

Works  on  various  types  of  electronic  equipment  and  related  devices 
by  performing  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following:  Installing,  maintaining, 
repairing,  overhauling,  troubleshooting ,  modifying ,  constructing,  and  testing. 
Work  requires  practical  application  of  technical  knowledge  of  electronics 
principles,  ability  co  determine  mallunctions,  and  skill  to  put  equipment  in 
required  operating  condition. 

The  equipment — consisting  of  either  many  different  kinds  of  circuits 
or  multiple  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  circuit— includes ,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  the  following:  (a)  Electronic  transmitting  and  receiving  equipment  (e.g., 
radar,  radio,  television,  telephone,  sonar,  navigational  aids),  (b)  digital  and 
analog  computers,  and  (c)  industrial  and  medical  measuring  and  controlling 
equipment. 

This  classification  excludes  repairers  of  such  standard  electronic 
equipment  as  common  office  machines  and  household  radio  and  television 
sets;  production  assemblers  and  testers;  workers  whose  primary  duty  is 
servicing  electronic  test  instruments;  technicians  who  have  administrative 
or  supervisory  responsibility;  and  drafters,  designers,  and  professional 
engineers. 

Positions  are  classified  into  levels  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
definitions : 

Class  A.  Applies  advance  technical  knowledge  to  solve  unusually 
complex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  cannot  be  solved  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Examples  of  such  problems  include  location  and  density  of 
circuitry,  electromagnetic  radiation,  isolating  malfunctions,  and  frequent 
engineering  changes.  Work  involves:  A  detailed  understanding  of  the  inter¬ 
relationships  of  circuits;  exercising  independent  judgment  in  performing  such 
tasks  as  making  circuit  analyses,  calculating  wave  forms,  tracing  relation¬ 
ships  in  signal  flow;  and  regularly  using  complex  test  instruments  (e.g.,  dual 
trace  oscilloscopes,  Q-meters,  deviation  meter s ,  pulse  generators). 

Work  may  be  reviewed  by  supervisor  (frequently  an  engineer  or 
designer)  for  general  compliance  with  accepted  practices.  May  provide 
technical  guidance  to  lower  level  technicians. 

Class  B.  Applies  comprehensive  technical  knowledge  to  solve  com¬ 
plex  problems  (i.e.,  those  that  typically  can  be  solved  solely  by  properly 
interpreting  manufacturers'  manuals  or  similar  documents)  in  working  on 
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electronic  equipment.  Work  involves:  A  familiarity  with  the  interrelation- 
ships  of  circuits;  and  judgment  in  determining  work  sequence  and  in  selec  mg 
tools  and  testing  instruments,  usually  less  complex  than  those  used  by  the 
class  A  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician,  and  work  is  reviewed  for  specific  compliance  with  accepted 
practices  and  work  assignments.  May  provide  technical  guidance  to  lower 
level  technicians. 

Class  C.  Applies  working  technical  knowledge  to  perform  simple  or 
routine  tasks  in  working  on  electronic  equipment  following  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  cover  virtually  all  procedures.  Work  typically  involves  such 
tasks  as:  Assisting  higher  level  technicians  by  performing  such  activities  as 
replacing  components,  wiring  circuits,  and  taking  test  readings;  repairing 
simple  electronic  equipment;  and  using  tools  and  common  test  mstrumen  s 
(e.g.,  multimeters,  audio  signal  generators,  tube  testers  oscilloscopes). 
Is  not  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  interrelationships  of  circuits.  This 
knowledge,  however,  may  be  acquired  through  assignments  designed  to 
increase  competence  (including  classroom  training)  so  that  worker  can 
advance  to  higher  level  technician. 

Receives  technical  guidance,  as  required,  from  supervisor  or  higher 
level  technician.  Work  is  typically  spot-checked,  but  is  given  detailed  review 
when  new  or  advanced  assignments  are  involved. 

REGISTERED  INDUSTRIAL  NURSES 

A  registered  nurse  who  gives  nursing  service  under  general  medical 
direction  to  ill  or  injured  employees  or  other  persons  who  become  ill  or 
suffer  an  accident  on  the  premises  of  a  factory  or  other  establishment. 
Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Giving  first,  aid  to  the  ill  or 
injured;  attending  to  subsequent  dressing  of  employees'  injuries;  keeping 
records  of  patients  treated;  preparing  accident  reports  for  compensation  or 
other  purposes;  assisting  in  physical  examinations  and  health  evaluations  of 
applicants  and  employees;  and  planning  and  carrying  out  programs  involving 
health  education,  accident  prevention,  evaluation  of  plant  environment,  or 
other  activities  affecting  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  all  personnel. 
Nursing  supervisors  or  head  nurses  in  establishments  employing  more  than 
one  nurse  are  excluded. 

Maintenance,  Toolroom,  and  Powerplant 

MAINTENANCE  CARPENTER 

Performs  the  carpentry  duties  necessary  to  construct  and  maintain 
in  good  repair  building  woodwork  and  equipment  such  as  bins,  cribs, 
counters,  benches,  partitions,  doors,  floors,  stairs,  casings,  and  trim  made 
of  wood  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning 
and  laying  out  of  work  from  blueprints,  drawings,  models,  or  verbal 
instructions;  using  a  variety  of  carpenter's  handtools,  portable  power  tools, 
and  standard  measuring  instruments;  making  standard  shop  computations 
relating  to  dimensions  of  work;  and  selecting  materials  necessary  for  the 
work.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  carpenter  requires  rounded 
training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
equivalent  training  and  experience. 


maintenance  electrician 


Performs  a  variety  of  electrical  trade  functions  such  as  the  instal¬ 
lation,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  equipment  for  the  generation,  distribution 
or  utilization  of  electric  energy  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most 
of  the  following:  Installing  or  repairing  any  of  a  variety  of  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  generators,  transformers,  switchboards,  controllers,  circuit 
breakers,  motors,  heating  units,  conduit  systems,  or  other  transmission 
equipment;  working  from  blueprints,  drawings,  layouts,  or  other  specifi¬ 
cations;  locating  and  diagnosing  trouble  in  the  electrical  system  or  equip¬ 
ment;  working  standard  computations  relating  to  load  requirements  of  wiring 
or  electrical  equipment;  and  using  a  variety  of  electrician  s  handtools  and, 
measuring  and  testing  instruments.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  electrician  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired 
through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  PAINTER 

Paints  and  redecorates  walls,  woodwork,  and  fixtures  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  Work  involves  the  following:  Knowledge  of  surface  peculiarities 
and  types  of  paint  required  for  different  applications;  preparing  surface  for 
painting  by  removing  old  finish  or  by  placing  putty  or  filler  in  nail  holes  and 
interstices;  and  applying  paint  with  spray  gun  or  brush.  May  mix  colors, 
oils  white  lead,  and  other  paint  ingredients  to  obtain  proper  color  or 
consistency.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  painter  requires 
rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  appren- 
ticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 

Produces  replacement  parts  and  new  parts  in  making  repairs  ol 
metal  parts  of  mechanical  equipment  operated  in  an  establishment.  Worl 
involves  most  of  the  following:  Interpreting  written  instructions  and  speci¬ 
fications;  planning  and  laying  out  of  work;  using  a  variety  of  machinist  s 
handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments;  setting  up  and  operating 
standard  machine  tools;  shaping  of  metal  parts  to  close  tolerances;  making 
standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds 
and  speeds  of  machining;  knowledge  of  the  working  properties  of  the  commor 
metals;  selecting  standard  materials,  parts,  and  equipment  required  for  this 
work;  and  fitting  and  assembling  parts  into  mechanical  equipment.  In  genera 
the  machinist's  work  normally  requires  a  rounded  training  in  machine-sho{ 
practice  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalen 
training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Machinery) 

Repairs  machinery  or  mechanical  equipment  of  an  establishment 
Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  machines  and  mechanics 
equipment  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  dismantling  or  partly  dismantlmj 
machines  and  performing  repairs  that  mainly  involve  the  use  of  handtools  l) 
scraping  and  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken  or  defective  parts  with  item: 
obtained  from  stock;  ordering  the  production  of  a  replacement  part  by  ; 
machine  shop  or  sending  the  machine  to  a  machine  shop  for  major  repairs 
preparing  written  specifications  for  major  repairs  or  for  the  production  o 
parts  ordered  from  machine  shops;  reassembling  machines;  and  making  a 
necessary  adjustments  for  operation.  In  general,  the  work  of  a  machines 
maintenance  mechanic  requires  rounded  training  and  experience  usuall- 
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cquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experi- 
nce.  Excluded  from  this  classification  are  workers  whose  primary  duties 
avolve  setting  up  or  adjusting  machines. 

IAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  (Motor  Vehicles) 

Repairs  automobiles,  buses,  motortrucks,  and  tractors  of  an  estab- 
shment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Examining  automotive  equip- 
lent  to  diagnose  source  of  trouble;  disassembling  equipment  and  performing 
apairs  that  involve  the  use  of  such,  handtools  as  wrenches,  gauges,  drills, 
r  specialized  equipment  in  disassembling  or  fitting  parts;  replacing  broken 
r  defective  parts  from  stock;  grinding  and  adjusting  valves;  reassembling 
ad  installing  the  various  assemblies  in  the  vehicle  and  making  necessary 
ijustments;  and  aligning  wheels,  adjusting  brakes  and  lights,  or  tightening 
ady  bolts.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  motor  vehicle  maintenance  mechanic 
squires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
aprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

This  classification  does  not  include  mechanics  who  repair  cus- 
imers1  vehicles  in  automobile  repair  shops. 

MAINTENANCE  PIPEFITTER 

Installs  or  repairs  water,  steam,  gas,  or  other  types  of  pipe  and 
.pefittings  in  an  establishment.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Laying 
it  work  and  measuring  to  locate  position  of  pipe  from  drawings  or  other 
ritten  specifications;  cutting  various  sizes  of  pipe  to  correct  lengths  with 
lisel  and  hammer  or  oxyacetylene  torch  or  pipe-cutting  machines;  threading 
pe  with  stocks  and  dies;  bending  pipe  by  hand-driven  or  power-driven 
.achines;  assembling  pipe  with  couplings  and  fastening  pipe  to  hangers; 
aking  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  pressures,  flow,  and  size  of 
pe  required;  and  making  standard  tests  to  determine  whether  finished  pipes 
eet  specifications.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  pipefitter 
squires  rounded  training  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal 
Dprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience.  Workers  primarily 
imaged  in  installing  and  repairing  building  sanitation  or  heating  systems 
•e  excluded. 


AINTENANCE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER 

Fabricates,  installs,  and  maintains  in  good  repair  the  sheet-metal 
[uipment  and  fixtures  (such  as  machine  guards,  grease  pans,  shelves, 
ckers ,  tanks,  ventilators,  chutes,  ducts,  metal  roofing)  of  an  establishment, 
ork  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out  all  types  of 
leet-metal  maintenance  work  from  blueprints,  models,  or  other  specifi- 
itions;  setting  up  and  operating  all  available  types  of  sheet-metal  working 
achines;  using  a  variety  of  handtools  in  cutting,  bending,  forming,  shaping, 
:ting,  and  assembling;  and  installing  sheet-metal  articles  as  required.  In 
;neral,  the  work  of  the  maintenance  sheet-metal  worker  requires  rounded 
aining  and  experience  usually  acquired  through  a  formal  apprenticeship  or 
[uivalent  training  and  experience. 

ILLWRIGHT 

Installs  new  machines  or  heavy  equipment,  and  dismantles  and 
stalls  machines  or  heavy  equipment  when  changes  in  the  plant  layout  are 
•quired.  Work  involves  most  of  the  following:  Planning  and  laying  out 
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work;  interpreting  blueprints  or  other  specifications;  using  a  variety  of  hand- 
tools  and  rigging;  making  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  stresses, 
strength  of  materials,  and  centers  of  gravity;  aligning  and  balancing  equip¬ 
ment;  selecting  standard  tools,  equipment,  and  parts  to  be  used;  and  installing 
and  maintaining  in  good  order  power  transmission  equipment  such  as  drives 
and  speed  reducers.  In  general,  the  millwright's  work  normally  requires  a 
rounded  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  acquired  through  a  formal 
apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and  experience. 

MAINTENANCE  TRADES  HELPER 

Assists  one  or  more  workers  in  the  skilled  maintenance  trades,  by 
performing  specific  or  general  duties  of  lesser  skill,  such  as  keeping  a 
worker  supplied  with  materials  and  tools;  cleaning  working  area,  machine, 
and  equipment;  assisting  journeyman  by  holding  materials  or  tools;  and  per¬ 
forming  other  unskilled  tasks  as  directed  by  journeyman.  The  kind  of  work 
the  helper  is  permitted  to  perform  varies  from  trade  to  trade:  In  some 
trades  the  helper  is  confined  to  supplying,  lifting,  and  holding  materials  and 
tools,  and  cleaning  working  areas;  and  in  others  he  is  permitted  to  perform 
specialized  machine  operations,  or  parts  of  a  trade  that  are  also  performed 
by  workers  on  a  full-time  basis. 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATOR  (TOOLROOM) 

Specializes  in  operating  one  or  more  than  one  type  of  machine 
tool  (e.g.,  jig  borer,  grinding  machine,  engine  lathe,  milling  machine)  to 
machine  metal  for  use  in  making  or  maintaining  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools, 
gauges,  or  metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or 
nonmetallic  material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically 
involves:  Planning  and  performing  difficult  machining  operations  which 

require  complicated  setups  or  a  high  degree  of  accuracy;  setting  up  machine 
tool  or  tools  (e.g.,  install  cutting  tools  and  adjust  guides,  stops,  working 
tables,  and  other  controls  to  handle  the  size  of  stock  to  be  machined; 
determine  proper  feeds,  speeds,  tooling,  and  operation  sequence  or  select 
those  prescribed  in  drawings,  blueprints,  or  layouts);  using  a  variety  of 
precision  measuring  instruments;  making  necessary  adjustments  during 
machining  operation  to  achieve  requisite  dimensions  to  very  close  tolerances. 
May  be  required  to  select  proper  coolants  and  cutting  and  lubricating  oils, 
to  recognize  when  tools  need  dressing,  and  to  dress  tools.  In  general,  the 
work  of  a  machine-tool  operator  (toolroom)  at  the  skill  level  called  for  in 
this  classification  requires  extensive  knowledge  of  machine-shop  and  tool¬ 
room  practice  usually  acquired  through  considerable  on-the-job  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  does  not 
include  machine-tool  operators  (toolroom)  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops . 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKER 

Constructs  and  repairs  jigs,  fixtures,  cutting  tools,  gauges,  or 
metal  dies  or  molds  used  in  shaping  or  forming  metal  or  nonmetallic 
material  (e.g.,  plastic,  plaster,  rubber,  glass).  Work  typically  involves: 
Planning  and  laying  out  work  according  to  models,  blueprints,  drawings,  or 
other  written  or  oral  specifications;  understanding  the  working  properties  of 
common  metals  and  alloys;  selecting  appropriate  materials,  tools,  and 
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processes  required  to  complete  tasks;  making  necessary  shop  computations 
setting  up  and  operating  various  machine  tools  and  related  equipment,  using 
various  tool  and  die  maker's  handtools  and  precision  measuring  instruments; 
working  to  very  close  tolerances;  heat-treating  metal  parts  and  finished  tools 
and  dies  to  achieve  required  qualities;  fitting  and  assembling  parts  to  pre¬ 
scribed  tolerances  and  allowances.  In  general,  the  tool  and  die  maker 
work  requires  rounded  training  in  machine-shop  and  toolroom  practice 
usually  acquired  through  formal  apprenticeship  or  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

For  cross-industry  wage  study  purposes,  this  classification  doesnot 
include  tool  and  die  makers  who  (1)  are  employed  in  tool  and  die  jobbing 
shops  or  (2)  produce  forging  dies  (die  sinkers). 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

Operates  and  maintains  and  may  also  supervise  the  operation  of 
stationary  engines  and  equipment  (mechanical  or  electrical)  to  supply  the 
establishment  in  which  employed  with  power,  heat,  refrigeration  or  air- 
conditioning.  Work  involves:  Operating  and  maintaining  equipment  such  as 
steam  engines,  air  compressors,  generators,  motors turbine  s  ventila  ing 
and  refrigerating  equipment,  steam  boilers  and  boiler-fed  water  pumps; 
making  equipment  repairs;  and  keeping  a  record  of  operation  of  machinery, 
temperature,  and  fuel  consumption.  May  also  supervise  these  operations. 
Head  or  chief  engineers  in  establishments  employing  more  than  one  engineer 

are  excluded. 

BOILER  TENDER 

Fires  stationary  boilers  to  furnish  the  establishment  in  which 
employed  with  heat,  power,  or  steam.  Feeds  fuels  to  fire  bY  hand  °* 
operates  a  mechanical  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner;  and  checks  water  and 
safety  valves.  May  clean,  oil,  or  assist  in  repairing  boilerroom  equipment. 

Material  Movement  and  Custodial 

TRUCKDRIVER 

Drives  a  truck  within  a  city  or  industrial  area  to  transport 
materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  or  workers  between  various  types  of 
establishments  such  as:  Manufacturing  plants,  fr. eight  depots .  war. el house 
wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  or  between  retail  establishments  and 
customers'  houses  or  places  of  business.  May  also  load  or  unload  truck 
with  or  without  helpers,  make  minor  mechanical  repairs,  and  keep  truck  *n 
good  working  order.  Salesroute  and  over-the-road  drivers  are  excluded. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  truckdrivers  are  classified  by  type  and 
rated  capacity  of  truck,  as  follows: 

Truckdriver,  light  truck 

'('straight  truck,  under  l‘/2  tons,  usually  4  wheels) 

Truckdriver.  medium  truck  . 

'  (straight  truck,  l7z  to  4  tons  inclusive,  usually  6  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  heavy  truck 
(straight  truck,  over  4  tons,  usually  10  wheels) 

Truckdriver,  tractor-trailer 


SHIPPER  AND  RECEIVER 


Performs  clerical  and  physical  tasks  in  connection  with  shipping 
goods  of  the  establishment  in  which  employed  and  receiving  incoming 
shipments.  In  performing  day-to-day,  routine  tasks,  follows  established 
guidelines.  In  handling  unusual  nonroutine  problems,  receives  specific  guid¬ 
ance  from  supervisor  or  other  officials.  May  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  other  workers  engaged  in  handling  goods  to  be  shipped  or  being 
received. 


Shippers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the^  following: 
Verifying  that  orders  are  accurately  filled  by  comparing  items  and  quantities 
of  goods  gathered  for  shipment  against  documents;  insuring  that  shipments 
are  properly  packaged,  identified  with  shipping  information,  and  loaded  into 
transporting  vehicles;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  shipped,  e.g., 
manifests,  bills  of  lading. 


Receivers  typically  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  following. 
Verifying  the  correctness  of  incoming  shipments  by  comparing  items  and 
quantities  unloaded  against  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  manifests,  storage 
receipts,  or  other  records;  checking  for  damaged  goods;  insuring  hal 
goods  are  appropriately  identified  for  routing  to  departments  within  the 
establishment;  preparing  and  keeping  records  of  goods  received. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  as  follows: 

Shipper 

Receiver 

Shipper  and  receiver 


WAREHOUSEMAN 


As  directed,  performs  a  variety  of  warehousing  duties  which  requiri 
an  understanding  of  the  establishment's  storage  plan.  Work  involves  mos 
of  the  following:  Verifying  materials  (or  merchandise)  against  receivin) 
documents,  noting  and  reporting  discrepancies  and  obvious  damages;  routin) 
materials  to  prescribed  storage  locations;  storing,  stacking,  or  palletizmf 
materials  in  accordance  with  prescribed  storage  methods;  rearranging  an. 
taking  inventory  of  stored  materials;  examining  stored  materials  and  re 
porting  deterioration  and  damage;  removing  material  from  storage  an. 
preparing  it  for  shipment.  May  operate  hand  or  power  trucks  in  performin) 

warehousing  duties. 


Exclude  workers  whose  primary  duties  involve  shipping  and re 
ceiving  work  (see  Shipper  and  Receiver  and  Shipping  Packer ),  order  fillin, 
(see  Order  Filler),  or  operating  power  trucks  (see  Power-Truck  Operator) 


ORDER  FILLER 


Fills  shipping  or  transfer  orders  for  finished  goods  from  store 
merchandise  in  accordance  with  specifications  on  sales  slips  customer 
orders,  or  other  instructions.  May,  in  addition  to  filling  orders  and  in 
dicating  items  filled  or  omitted,  keep  records  of  outgoing  orders,  requisitio 
additional  stock  or  report  short  supplies  to  supervisor,  and  perform  othe 
related  duties. 
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KIPPING  PACKER 


Prepares  finished  products  for  shipment  or  storage  by  placing  them 
shipping  containers,  the  specific  operations  performed  being  dependent 
on  the  type,  size,  and  number  of  units  to  be  packed,  the  type  of  container 
lployed,  and  method  of  shipment.  Work  requires  the  placing  of  items  in 
ipping  containers  and  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Knowledge 
various  items  of  stock  in  order  to  verify  content;  selection  of  appropriate 
>e  and  size  of  container;  inserting  enclosures  in  container;  using  excelsior 
other  material  to  prevent  breakage  or  damage;  closing  and  sealing 
ntainer;  and  applying  labels  or  entering  identifying  data  on  container. 
tCkers  who  also  make  wooden  boxes  or  crates  are  excluded. 


VTERIAL  HANDLING  LABORER 

A  worker  employed  in  a  warehouse,  manufacturing  plant,  store,  or 
aer  establishment  whose  duties  involve  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
lading  and  unloading  various  materials  and  merchandise  on  or  from  freight 
rs,  trucks,  or  other  transporting  devices;  unpacking,  shelving,  or  placing 
iterials  or  merchandise  in  proper  storage  location;  and  transporting 
iterials  or  merchandise  by  handtruck,  car,  or  wheelbarrow.  Longshore 
■rkers,  who  load  and  unload  ships,  are  excluded. 

)WER- TRUCK  OPERATOR 

Operates  a  manually  controlled  gasoline-  or  electric-powered  truck 
tractor  to  transport  goods  and  materials  of  all  kinds  about  a  warehouse, 
inufacturing  plant,  or  other  establishment. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  workers  are  classified  by  type  of  power- 
uck,  as  follows: 

Forklift  operator 

Power-truck  operator  (other  than  forklift) 

JARD 


Protects  property  from  theft  or  damage,  or  persons  from  hazards 
interference.  Duties  involve  serving  at  a  fixed  post,  making  rounds  on 
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foot  or  by  motor  vehicle,  or  escorting  persons  or  property.  May  be  deputized 
to  make  arrests.  May  also  help  visitors  and  customers  by  answering 
questions  and  giving  directions. 

Guards  employed  by  establishments  which  provide  protective  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  contract  basis  are  included  in  this  occupation. 

For  wage  study  purposes,  guards  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A.  Enforces  regulations  designed  to  prevent  breaches  of 
security.  Exercises  judgment  and  uses  discretion  in  dealing  with  emer¬ 
gencies  and  security  violations  encountered.  Determines  whether  first 
response  should  be  to  intervene  directly  (asking  for  assistance  when  deemed 
necessary  and  time  allows),  to  keep  situation  under  surveillance,  or  to  re¬ 
port  situation  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  appropriate  authority.  Duties 
require  specialized  training  in  methods  and  techniques  of  protecting  security 
areas.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  required  to  demonstrate  continuing  physical 
fitness  and  proficiency  with  firearms  or  other  special  weapons. 

Class  B.  Carries  out  instructions  primarily  oriented  toward 
insuring  that  emergencies  and  security  violations  are  readily  discov¬ 
ered  and  reported  to  appropriate  authority.  Intervenes  directly  only  in 
situations  which  require  minimal  action  to  safeguard  property  or  persons. 
Duties  require  minimal  training.  Commonly,  the  guard  is  not  required 
to  demonstrate  physical  fitness.  May  be  armed,  but  generally  is  not 
required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  use  of  firearms  or  special 
weapons. 

JANITOR,  PORTER,  OR  CLEANER 

Cleans  and  keeps  in  an  orderly  condition  factory  working  areas  and 
washrooms,  or  premises  of  an  office,  apartment  house,  or  commercial  or 
other  establishment.  Duties  involve  a  combination  of  the  following:  Sweeping, 
mopping  or  scrubbing,  and  polishing  floors;  removing  chips,  trash,  and  other 
refuse;  dusting  equipment,  furniture,  or  fixtures;  polishing  metal  fixtures  or 
trimmings;  providing  supplies  and  minor  maintenance  services;  and  cleaning 
lavatories,  showers,  and  restrooms.  Workers  who  specialize  in  window 
washing  are  excluded. 
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Service  Contract 
Act  Surveys 


The  following  areas  are  sur¬ 
veyed  periodically  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965.  Survey  results  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  releases  which  are  availa¬ 
ble,  at  no  cost,  while  supplies  last 
from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices 
shown  on  the  back  cover. 


Alaska  (statewide) 

Albany,  Ga. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria— Leesville,  La. 

Alpena— Standish— Tawas  City,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Augusta,  Ga.— S.C. 

Austin,  Tex. 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaumont— Port  Arthui^Orange 
and  Lake  Charles,  Tex.— La. 
Biloxi-Gulfport  and  Pascagoula— 
Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Bloomington— Vincennes,  Ind. 
Bremerton— Shelton,  Wash. 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Champaign—  Urbana— Rantoul,  Ill. 
Charleston— North  Charleston— 
Walterboro,  S.C. 

Charlotte— Gastonia,  N.C. 
Clarksville— Hopkinsville,  Tenn.— Ky. 
Columbia— Sumter,  S.C. 

Columbus,  Ga.— Ala. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

Connecticut  (statewide) 

Decatur,  Ill. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Duluth— Superior,  Minn.— Wis. 

El  Paso— Alamogordo— Las  Cruces, 
Tex.— N.  Mex. 

Eugene— Springfield— Medford,  Oreg. 


Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Fort  Lauderdale— Hollywood 
and  West  Palm  Beach— 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Okla. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gadsden  and  Anniston,  Ala. 
Goldsboro,  N.C. 

Grand  Island— Hastings,  Nebr. 

Guam,  Territory  of 
Harrisburg— Lebanon,  Pa. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

La  Crosse— Sparta,  Wis. 

Laredo,  Tex. 

Las  Vegas— Tonopah,  Nev. 

Lexington— Fayette,  Ky. 

Lima,  Ohio 

Little  Rock— North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Lorain— Elyria,  Ohio 
Lower  Eastern  Shore,  Md.— Va.— Del. 
Macon,  Ga. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Maine  (statewide) 

Mansfield,  Ohio 
McAllen— Phari^Ed  inburg 
and  Brownsville— Harlingen— 

San  Benito,  Tex. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and 
Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. 

Mobile— Pensacola— Panama  City, 
Ala.— Fla. 

Montana  (statewide) 

Nashville— Davidson,  Tenn. 

New  Bern— Jacksonville,  N.C. 

New  Hampshire  (statewide) 

North  Dakota  (statewide) 

Northern  New  York 
Northwest  Texas 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Oxnard— Simi  Valley— Ventura,  Calif. 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Puerto  Rico 
Raleigh— Durham,  N.C. 

Reno,  Nev. 


Riverside— San  Bernardino— 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Salina,  Kans. 

Salinas— Seaside— Monterey,  Calif. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Santa  Barbara— Santa  Maria— 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Selma,  Ala. 

Sherman— Denison,  Tex. 
Shreveport,  La. 

South  Dakota  (statewide) 
Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Southern  Idaho 
Southwest  Virginia 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tampa— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Tucson— Douglas,  Ariz. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Upper  Peninsula,  Mich. 

Vallejo— Fairfield— Napa,  Calif. 
Vermont  (statewide) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  U.S. 

Waco  and  Killeen— Temple,  Tex. 
Waterloo— Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
West  Virginia  (statewide) 
Western  and  Northern 
Massachusetts 
Wichita  Falls— Lawton— Altus, 
Tex.— Okla. 

Yakima— Richland— Kennewick— 
Pendleton,  Wash.— Oreg. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE — 

An  annual  report  on  salaries  fo 
accountants,  auditors,  chief  account 
ants,  attorneys,  job  analysts,  direc 
tors  of  personnel,  buyers,  chemisti 
engineers,  engineering  techniciani 
drafters,  and  clerical  employee 
is  available.  Order  as  BLS  Bulle 
tin  2004,  National  Survey  of  Prc 
feBsional,  Administrative,  Technic; 

and  Clerical  Pay,  March  1978,  $  2.~4 

a  copy,  from  any  o?  the  BLS  re 
gional  sales  offices  shown  on  tl 
back  cover,  or  from  the  Superir 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Goverr 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washingtoi 
D.C.  20402. 


trea  Wage 
Purveys 

A  list  of  the  latest  bulletins  available  is  presented  below.  Bulletins 
ay  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  BLS  regional  offices  shown  on  the  back 
iver,  or  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Efice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Make  checks  payable  to  Superintendent  of 
ocuments.  A  directory  of  occupational  wage  surveys,  covering  the  years 
170  through  1977,  is  available  on  request. 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


kron,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-63,  $1.00 

Ibany-Schenectady— Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  19781 _  2025-58,  $1.20 

naheim— Santa  Ana— Garden  Grove, 

Calif.,  Oct.  1978  * -  2025-65,  $1.30 

tlanta,  Ga.,  May  1979 -  2050-20,  $1.30 

altimore,  Md.,  Aug.  1978 1  -  2025-50,  $1.50 

illings,  Mont.,  July  1978 -  2025-38,  $1.00 

tirmingham,  Ala.,  Mar.  1978 -  2025-15,  80  cents 

oston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1978* -  2025-43,  $1.50 

ioffalo,  N.Y.,  Oct.  1978  * -  2025-71,  $1.30 

anton,  Ohio,  May  1978 -  2025-22,  70  cents 

aattanooga,  Tenn.-Ga.,  Sept.  1978  1 _  2025-51,  $1.20 

oicago.  Ill.,  May  1979 -  2050-21,  $1.75 

incinnati,  Ohio-Ky.— Ind. ,  July  1978 _  2025-39,  $1.10 

leveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-49,  $1.30 

blumbus ,  Ohio,  Oct.  1978* - 1_ _  2025-59’  $  L50 

orpus  Christi,  Tex.,  July  1978 -  2025-29,’  $1.00 

illas-Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Oct.  1978  1 _  2025-52,  $1.50 

ivenport— Rock  Island— Moline,  Iowa-Ill.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-10,  $1.00 

ayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-66,  $1.00 

aytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  1978  -  2025-48,  $1.00 

inv e r— B ould e r ,  Colo.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-68,  $1.20 

etroit,  Mich.,  Mar.  19791 -  2050-7,  $1.50 

cesno,  Calif.,  June  1979 -  2050-25,  $1.50 

linesville,  Fla.,  Sept.  1978  _  2025-45,  $1.00 

try— Hammond— East  Chicago,  Ind.,  Aug.  1979  * _  (To  be  surveyed) 

teen  Bay,  Wis.,  July  1978  1 -  2025-41,  $1.20 

reensboro— Winston-Salem— High  Point, 

"I.C.,  Aug.  1978 -  2025-46,  $1.00 

-eenville— Spartanburg,  S.C.,  June  1978  _  2025-30,  $1.00 

nrtford,  Conn.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-12,  $1.10 

mston,  Tex.,  Apr.  1979 -  2050-15,  $1.30 

mtsville,  Ala.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-3,  $1.00 

iianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  19781  -  2025-57,  $1.50 

ckson,  Miss.,  Jan.  1979  1 -  2050-9,  $1.20 

cksonville,  Fla.,  Dec.  1978  -  2025-67,  $1.00 

ms  as  City,  Mo.-Kans.,  Sept.  1978 _  2025-53,  $1.30 

>s  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Oct.  19781 _  2025-61,  $1.50 

•uisville,  Ky.— Ind.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-69,  $1.00 

smphis,  Tenn.— Ark.— Miss.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-62,  $1.00 


Bulletin  number 

Area  and  price  * 


Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  1978* -  2025-60,  $1.30 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-8,  $1.30 

Minneapolis— St.  Paul,  Minn.— Wis.,  Jan.  1979 _  2050-1,  $1.30 

Nassau— Suffolk,  N.  Y.,  June  1978  * _  2025-33,  $1.30 

Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  1979 -  2050-5,’  $1.30 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  1979  1 -  2050-2,  $1.30 

New  York,  N.Y.-N.J.,  May  1978* _  2025-35,  $1.50 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth,  Va.— 

N.C.,  May  1979  1 -  2050-22,  $1.75 

Norfolk— Virginia  Beach— Portsmouth  and 

Newport  News— Hampton,  Va.— N.C.,  May  1978 _  2025-21,  80  cents 

Northeast  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  1978  _  2025-47,  $1.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-40,  $1.00 

Omaha,  Nebr.— Iowa,  Oct.  1978 _  2025-56,  $  1.00 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic,  N.J.,  Junel978‘ _  2025-36,"  $1.20 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— N.J.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-54,’  $1.30 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1979  1 -  2050-1 1  i  $1.50 

Portland,  Maine,  Dec.  1978 1 _  2025-70,  $1.20 

Portland,  Oreg.-Wash.,  May  1978  _  2025-25,  $1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  June  1978  1 _  2025-37,  $1.10 

Poughkeepsie-Kingston-Newburgh,  N.Y.,  June  1978  1  _  2025-42|  $L20 

Providence— Warwick— Pawtucket,  R. I.— 

Mass.,  June  19781 -  2025-27,  $1.40 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  1979 -  2050-24,’  $1.50 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Ill.,  Mar.  1979  1  _  2050-13,  $1.50 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  1978  _  Z0Z5-75,  $L00 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Nov.  1978  _  2025-64,’  $L00 

Salt  Lake  City-Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  1978 1  _  2025-72,  $1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  1979 _  2050-17,  $1.00 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Nov.  1978 _  2025-73,  $1.00 

San  Francisco— Oakland,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-14|  $1.20 

San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-19’  $1.10 

Seattle— Everett,  Wash.,  Dec.  1978 _  2025-74,  $1.00 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Aug.  1978 _  2025-44’  $1.00 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich.,  May  1979 _  2050-16,  $1.10 

Trenton,  N.J.,  Sept.  1978  1  -  2025-55,  $1.20 

Utica-Rome,  N.  Y. ,  July  1978 _  2025-34,  $1.00 

Washington,  D.C.-Md.-Va.,  Mar.  1979 _  2050-4,’  $1.20 

Wichita,  Kans.,  Apr.  1979 _  2050-18,  $1.00 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  1979  _  2050-23,  $1.50 

York,  Pa.,  Feb.  1979 _  2050-6,  $1.00 


Prices  are  determined  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  are  subject  to  change. 
Data  on  establishment  practices  and  supplementary  wage  provisions  are  also  presented. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Washington,  D.C.  20212 


Official  Business 
Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Regional  Offices 


Region  I 

1603  JFK  Federal  Building 
Government  Center 
Boston.  Mass  02203 
Phone  223-6761  (Area  Code  617) 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Region  II 

Suite  3400 

1515  Broadway 

New  York,  N  Y  10036 

Phone  399-5406  (Area  Code  212) 

New  Jersey 
New  York 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


Region  111 

3535  Market  Street, 

P  O  Box  13309 

Philadelphia,  Pa  19101 

Phone  596-1154  (Area  Code  215) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Region  V 

9th  Floor.  230  S  Dearborn  St 

Chicago.  Ill  60604 

Phone  353-1880  (Area  Code  312) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 


Region  VI 

Second  Floor 

555  Griffin  Square  Building 

Dallas,  Tex  75202 

Phone:  767-69  71  (Area  Code  214) 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Regions  VII  and  VIII 

Federal  Office  Building 
911  Walnut  St.,  15th  Floor 
Kansas  City,  Mo  64106 
Phone  374-2481  (Area  Code  816) 

VII  VIII 

Iowa  Colorado 

Kansas  Montana 

Missouri  North  Dakota 

Nebraska  South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 


Postage  and  Fees  Paid 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


Third  Class  Mail 


Ldb-441 


Region  IV 

Suite  540 

1371  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 

Atlanta.  Ga  30309 

Phone  881-4418  (Area  Code  404) 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 


Regions  IX  and  X 

450  Golden  Gate  Ave 
Box  36017 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102 
Phone  556-4678  (Area  Code  415) 

IX 

Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


X 

Alaska 

l£aho 

Oregon 

Washington 
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